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Art. I, — Overpressure in Elementary Schools. 

1. Copy of Report of Dr. Crichton Browne to the Education 

Department upon the alleged Overpressure of Work in 
Public Elementary Schools. 

2. Co2^y of Mr. Fitches Memorandum relating to Dr. Crichton 

Broivne's Report. Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, July 21 and August 4, 1884. 

3. Education and the Nervous By stem. By J. Crichton 

Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. London : Cassell & Co. 

4. Dr. Ciichton Browne's Letters to the "'Timesf October, 1884. 

5. Over Pressure. In the Nineteenth Century for November, 

1884. By Sydney Buxton, M.P. 

C ERTAIN persons connected with the Education Department 
have lost reputation in connection with the recent contro- 
versy as to the existence of overpressure in elementary schools. 
Indeed, we are surprised that a man of Mr. Mundella’s astuteness- 
should have been betrayed into so many and suqh grave 
mistakes. It appears that Dr. Crichton Browne, who had 
achieved a considerable reputation while he acted as Medical 
Superintendent of one of the largest lunatic hospitals in the 
country, and who has, since be ceased to be connected with that 
asylum, held the appointment of Chief Lord Chancellor’^ 
Visitor of Lunatics, had been asked to speak at a meeting, which 
was to be held in the spring of this year at Bradford, upon the 
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Overpressure in Elementary Schools. 

subject of overpressure in schools. Unable to be present, he 
wrote a letter, which was read at the meeting, in which he said 
that he would have been glad to have joined in the protest 
against the grinding tyranny of education, with which we are 
threatened.** He added : — “ It* seems to me that it is high 
time for a declaration of rights on behalf of helpless children, 
and on behalf of future generations also, whom, if we are not 
careful, we shall load with a burden more grievous than the 
National Debt : a burden of disintegration and disease.*’ No 
doubt these were somewhat strong expressions, and falling from 
a gentleman who is an acknowledged authority in matters per- 
taining to public health, they attracted some public attention. 
A question was put to Mr. Mundella in the House of Commons 
as to whether his attention had been called to the letter referred 
to. It appears that before answering the question Mr. Mundella 
liad had an interview with Dr. Crichton Browne, and had 
requested him to visit a few public elementary schools, and to 
report as to the effect of work done in them upon the health of 
the children ; and when he answered the question put to him in 
the House, he was able to say that Dr. Crichton Browne had 
consented to do so. This was Mr. Mundella’s first mistake. 
There is a very large staff’ of Inspectors of Schools, and from 
these he ought to have been able to derive the information 
which he required. To some extent Mr. Mundella’s action was 
a slur upon the officials of the Department. To these gentle- 
men, the appointment of a special inpector to report upon a 
matter which ought to have fallen under their official notice 
cannot have seemed complimentary. It may be said that the 
inspection was a medical inspection, such as an ordinary 
inspector, however skilled, could not properly undertake ; but 
that excuse could scarce!}" avail, for Mr. Mundella has set Mr. 
Fitch, wiio is not a medical man, to answer Dr. Crichton 
Browne’s report. If there was no necessity for further inquiry 
than that which had been previously the duty of inspectors to 
make. Dr. Crichton Browne ought not to have been appointed. 
If there was a necessity for further investigation, that inquiry 
ought to have been made by a Select Committee, or by a Com- 
mission, and not by a single individual appointed by the Vice- 
President of the Council. That then was Mr. Mundella’s first 
mistake. Probably he thought, that, having handed Dr. Crich- 
ton Browne over to the principal inspector, Mr. Fitch, that 
gentleman would be convinced of the non-existence of over- 
pressure by that astute ofiScial, and that the Department might 
be bothered no more about letters which taJked of the grinding 
tyranny of education,” and other sentiniental matters. If that 
was bis impression, he was very much mistaken. Dr. Crichton 
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Browne set about his work with a will. He examined a great 
many schools, and produced a report which covers 53 folio pages. 
This report was sent to the Vice-President of the Council, who 
thought that the safest place for it was the official waste-paper 
basket. Probably, in due course, it would have found its way 
thither, had not certain members of both Houses, who ride the 
hobby ^'overpressure,” got wind of it, and asked Mr. Mundella 
about it. Then came Mr. Mundella's second mistake. Ho 
described the report in exceedingly disparaging terms — ^farrago 
of rubbish, and what not — and refused to publish it as a blue- 
book. Lord Carliugford, too, in the Upper House, said the 
report was in no sense an official document, and that the Depart- 
ment could not undertake to publish as a blue-book every 
report which was thrown at its head. This was a double 
mistake. The report had not been discharged at the head of 
the Department, but had been asked for by the Vice-President, 
and now that they had got it, they became aware of the mistake 
that had been made in inviting it. It is always a mistake to be 
inaccurate when the inaccuracy can be pointed out in the Times 
of the following day. The author of the report wrote to the 
Times, pointing out the error, and called attention to the 
language Mr. Mundella had used in answering the first question 
that had been put to him. That showed that Lord Carlingford 
was quite wrong. 

But not only was the statement that the report was in the 
nature of a volunteer report, and had been “ discharged at the head 
of the Department,” untrue, and, therefore, a grave mistake, but 
the attempt to suppress the report was another very serious 
error. That Departments should have the power of appoint- 
ing eminent persons to make inquiries, and of keeping their 
reports secret if they do not conform to official views, is a 
proposition which was involved in Mr. Mundella’s refusal to 
produce the report, but it was a proposition which could not 
either expressly or by implication be maintained. Such a pro- 
cedure would at once discredit, and ultimately put an end to 
departmental government. It may do very well, for, indeed it is 
the traditional policy of certain despotic and encroaching govern- 
ments, to accredit agents for a time, to accept responsibility for 
their acts if they are successful, but to discredit them when it 
becomes convenient to repudiate conduct which seems unlikely 
to result in political success. But in this country such a fast-and- 
loose procedure would not be tolerated fora day.; Mr. Mundella 
failed to understand the situation when he attempted to burke 
and suppress a document which he had himself instigated. Had 
the' re{)ort been in conformity with Mr. Mundella's views, of 
course it would have been produced ; that he should attempt to 
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support the policy of his Department by the suppression of in- 
formation which was supposed to show that that policy was 
erroneous, was an intolerable assumption of power upon the 
part of the head of a Department, which deserved rebuke. Of 
course, the report had to be produced and published as an 
official document. 

Some diligent underling of the Education Department had 
discovered, we suppose, that in a contribution of Dr. Crichton 
Browne to Cassells' “Book of Health” (a chapter entitled 
“Education and the Nervous System”), there were some 
views expressed which would throw doubt upon some of the 
conclusions in his report; a supporter of the Government in 
the House of Commons was put up to move that that work 
should be published as part of the blue-book containing the 
suppressed report. The House made the order. Here was 
another mistake. The work in question was of course the copy- 
right of the author or the publishers, and the House of Com- 
mons had a few nights afterwards to rescind its order, having 
discovered that an order of that assembly does not justify 
literary piracy, and would not protect those who obeyed it from 
an action for the infringement of the right to copy. 

Having failed in this endeavour, Mr. Mundella’s evil genius 
betrayed him into another very serious mistake. He instructed 
Mr. Fitch to prepare a criticism of Dr. Crichton Browne's report, 
and the Chief Inspector's contemptuous memorandum is pub- 
lished with Dr. Crichton Browne's report. We shall have 
occasion to say something about both these documents hereafter; 
at present we are concerned to point out the grave error made 
by the Vice-President of the Council. He had invited a report, 
and when he got it he did not like it, he tried to suppress it, 
and when forced to publish it, he was afraid to let it go fortli 
without an elaborate and disparaging criticism by one of Her 
Majesty's Chief Inspectors of Schools. If whenever any report 
which has been asked for by the Department is at variance with 
the views of the head of it, it is to be subjected to mauling criti- 
cism at the band of some official who has received instructions” 
to make mincemeat of it, there will be an end to all candour 
in the relations of officials to the public. Besides, there is such 
an obvious unfairness in the whole proceeding, that it cannot but 
redound to the discredit of those concerned in it. Dr. Crichton 
Browne, a man of eminence in science, a high official under the 
Court of Chancery, is asked to inspect certain schools and to 
report to Mr. Mundella. He receives no remuneration for so 
doing, and has of course to work double tides, having to perform 
his own arduous official duties as well as those which Mr. Mun- 
della has iroporod upon him. He sends in his report, in which 
he exnresses views which, be they right or be they wrong, had 
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been arrived at after a very painstaking investigation: and 
because these views are distasteful to Mr. Mundellai be is severely 
criticized, by order, by Mr. Fitch. Mr. Fitch's memoranduQi is 
a somewhat curious document. In several of his pi^ea jhe tries 
to prove that Dr. Crichton Browne had no qual^cations to 
entitle him to make such a report (and by inference shows that 
the Vice-President of the Council was foolish and wrong when 
he asked him to do so); and further, that he does not understand 
the nature of evidence or scientific inquiry. This wouldtbe 
damaging criticism was given to the public as an appendix to 
Dr. Crichton Browne's report, without having been shown to 
him before its publication. If such a proceeding commends 
itself to the Vice-President of the Council as fair and proper, 
he must have an obtuse sense of honour, and for ourselves we 
say that we cannot in our experience remember so scurvy 
and pettifogging a trick played by a Government Department 
upon a gentleman of considerable attainments and recognized 
scientific position. But mistakes never pay, and the attempt 
upon the part of Mr. Mundella to discredit his own agent has 
been resented by the press. Further, although Dr. Crichton 
Browne had not been told by the Department that his report 
was to be answered, and that he himself was to be attacked by 
order of the Vice-President, and although he only became aware 
of it when the bane (his report) and the antidote (Mr. Fitch's 
memorandum) were given to the public ; be has since replied 
to the memorandum in two long letters to the Times, which are 
abler and better in many respects than the original report. Mr. 
Fitch says that Dr. Crichton Browne is not qualified to make such 
an investigation as that which was the foundation of hU report ; 
he can have no doubt noiv that Dr. Browne is a very able contro- 
versialist and a somewhat scathing critic. His wounds will tell 
him so much. We think that few persons who have followed 
the angry literature of this matter up to the present time will 
refuse to admit that Dr. Browne has deserved the honours of war. 

As we said, apart from these heated personal matters between 
the antagonists, there has not been such a series of silly blunders 
committed by a Department of Government for a good while. 
But this history is interesting not merely because it affords curious 
instances of bow an official can put his foot in it, but because it raises 
one or two rather important points indirectly. Had Mf. Mundella 
instead of instigating official criticisim left Dr. Crichton Browne’s 
report to be dealt with by tho press of this country, he might 
have felt assured that the subject, and the manner in which it 
was treated, would not escape thorough investigation. As it is, 
however, the subject of ‘‘overpressure in schools'* has suddenly 
assumed the proportions of a party question. Conservative papers* 
have perceived an opportunity of discrediting the Government, 
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and have almost unanimously sided with Dr. Crichton Browne 
in the controversy ; while Liberal organs, conscious that the fiery 
cross was out, and that their opponents desired to make political 
capital out of this matter, have rallied round Mr. Mundella and 
have been almost equally unanimous in their ptahe of Mr. Fitch. 
This, we say, is exceedingly unfortunate. 

The possibility of wise legislation by means of party government 
is becoming more and more doubtful. Men begin to see that 
the heat of the greedy contest for the loaves and fishes, is not 
the condition of wise and prudent law-making. There is more 
and more a tendency to withdraw vitally important ques- 
tions from the arena of party politics ; and the cases where 
matters of national importance — which would formerly have been 
treated as excellent occasions for party strife — are by all conceded 
to be questions which ought to be treated on broader lines than 
those which circumscribe the rival political camps, are becoming 
more and more frequent, “ This is not a pa^ty question,"' is a 
phrase which has only become familiar in recent times. But the 
tendency of which we have been speaking receives most pertinent 
illustration from the most modern instance. We know how the 
political battle raged all the autumn. Our autumn manoeuvres 
were very striking. Not only did thousands of people walk the 
streets, or spend happy days'" in great noblemen's parks ; but the 
leaders of the rival parties began to speak about marching upon 
London, resisting such a march, and about breaking each other's 
heads. Indeed, the play was carried further than this sparkling 
dialogue, as we know, and culminated in riots at Aston Park and 
at Dumfries. We are not discussing the Franchise question, but 
we would say that if ever there did seem to be a party question, 
it was that which agitated the country during the recess; and 
now we see that Redistribution has been amicably settled by a 
committee of the leaders of the two parties, sitting at Downing 
Street, as if they were both in office. Of course, there are serious 
question's involved in this new departure in statecraft. Whether 
matters are to be “ squared hi camera, or fought out in public in 
the House, is a question which seems to be raised by this new 
method of procedure, but for our purpose here nothing could be 
a better illustration. We say there is a tendency to with- 
draw many matters from the anomalous position of party questions, 
and to deal with them irrespective of the consideration whether 
a certain course of action will catch or lose votes, and we regard 
that tendency as an exceedingly wholesome one. Thinking thus, 
we deplore the fact that this matter of the health in schools, 
which ought never to have been regarded as a party question, 
has .by the blunders of the Department become one in respect of 
which the ** serried rows of party are ranked read3r.’" This 
matter undoubtedly required to be calmly inquired into, and 
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deliberately discussed. We regret therefore the temperature of 
this controversy, the purely political aspect of the journalii^io 
criticism which have been offered, and of the discussion which 
has taken place in the London School Board. As far as we can, 
we shall deal with this question as if no such tempest had been 
raised, and give due weight to the arguments on both sides. It 
may be well to avoid the somewhat rhetorical style of Dr. Crichton 
Browne on the one hand, and the instructed sneers of Mr. 
Fitch on the other. But before passing to the real merits of the 
question of “ overpressure,” let us say a word or two about these 
rival documents. 

Dr. Crichton Browne s report seems to us to be too long, 
and we cannot free our minds from the idea that, like the 
pupil-teachers who eat, according to Dr. Browne, with one eye on 
their plate and the other upon their book, Dr. Crichton Browne’s 
report was written with one eye upon Mr. Mundella and the 
other upon the British public. The style of the report is no 
doubt clever, but for a document addressed solely to the Vice- 
President of the Council it is far too rhetorical. Its pages abound in 
figures of speech, and in descriptions which seem better adapted 
to a popular work for the railway-stalls than for the grave interior 
of a blue-book. Heine said that no woman ever wrote a book 
who had not one eye on a man and the other on her audience, 

except the Countess , and she had only one eye. Dr. Browne 

has two eyes ; we cannot but suspect that we see him dlose one occa« 
sionally towards the public, while he is supposed to be addressing 
Mr. Mundella. Then, again, this is in some sense a report of what 
Dr. Crichton Browne saw, and inferred from what he saw, in the 
elementary schools and the centres which he visited ; but to a 
larger extent it is a treatise upon the subject of overpressure. 
So far as it is the first, it was, it seems to us, invited ; so far as it 
is the second, it is entirely a volunteered contribution. Much 
that Dr. Crichton Browne has made out from the statistics fur- 
nished by the Registrar- General may be as true as it is interest- 
ing ; but we think that it would have been more discreet to have 
confined his report to the matter of his commission, and to have 
reserved the miscellaneous matter which ho has interpolated for 
separate publication. It is true that he might urge that all the 
matters treated of have an indirect connection with^ the subject 
of overpressure. But although we admit the fact, we cannot 
but think that the remoteness of the connection would have 
excused the absence of all discussion from this report of the 
question of the increase of insanity — the increase of suicides — 
the question whether “ self-destruction arises (sic) now earlier in 
life than it was wont to do in former times.” Then the tables 
which show the increase of (a) diabetes, (&) nephritis, Bright^s 
disease, and ursemia, (c) rheumatic fever, rheumatism of the heart, 
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rbenmatism, and which^ no doubts show the increase of disease 
in which nervous influences are at work, are interesting; but we 
cannot but think them unnecessary in this place. Indeed, as we 
understand the reporter, he ascribes these v^ry diseases to 
" modern civilization, which imports an ever-growing tax on the 
brain and its tributaries."’ Having made these complaints of this 
report, which is open to some minor criticism, we cannot but admit 
that on the whole Dr. Crichton Browne’s observations go to estab- 
lish the fact that there is overpre^^sure in the elementary schools in 
London, and we cannot see that Mr. Fitch’s unhandsome, and in 
some respects (as appears from Dr. Crichton Browne’s letter to 
the Tiines oi the 18th September) misleading, criticism has done 
anything to shake the substance of these observations. That 
overpressure of the backward and nervous and stupid children 
is productive of much nervous disease, that headaches and sleep- 
lessness and somnambulism and short-sightedness are more or less 
caused by the overwork to which these children are subjected, 
seems to be made out past the paltry cavil of the Chief Inspector 
that Dr. Browne only examined C,h00 children, while there are 
some 4,000,000 children in elementary schools, and that Dr. 
Browne’s method of inquiry was not scientific. We do not know 
what claims Mr. Fitch may have to scientific knowledge, but we 
fail to understand how he reconciles it with his strict canons to 
criticize a method which he had not an opportunity of observing, 
as he appears to have done. But the truth is that almost the 
whole of Mr. Fitch’s ordered criticism consists of disparagement 
of Dr. Crichton Browne. 

To begin with, he seems to think that Dr. Crichton Browne is 
still Superintendent of the West Riding Asylum, an appointment 
he ceased to hold some seven or eight years ago. He then en- 
deavours to show, by q^ioting Dr. Browne’s Bradford letter, that 
ha had made up his mind that overpressure existed before he 
visited the schools. He then pronounces upon his method of 
inquiry, and describes bis judgments as hasty and inaccurate. 
He expresses regret that he has tho unpleasant duty of casti- 
gating the reporter thrust upon him, asserts that Dr. Browne 
asserts” and does not prove, describes the Court of Chancery 
as a remote department of the public service,^’ and, really, that 
is the whole of the memorandum. The gist of it is that Dr. 
Crichton Browne is not worthy of credence. Altogether apart 
from this ungentlemanly method of dealing with a man of 
eminence, whose inquiries he had been instructed by the Vice- 
President to facilitate,” and to whom he does not seem at any 
time to have hinted his objection to the ^ethod employed or the 
results arrived at, but to whom he seems to have lectured on the 
" Code ; we cannot help thinking that there is too much of the 
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pedagogue about this memorandum. The whole way through 
Mr. Fitch whips Dr. Browne^ and with the usual ciap-trep of 
the schoolmaster, regrets that his delinquencies have necessitated 
the use of the rod. But schoolmasters in our experience are’ too 
apt to have recourse to the rod when reason fails them, and we 
cannot but think that the Chief Inspector has had recourse to this 
somewhat vituperative memorandum because he saw no. way 
of meeting the real substance of Dr. Crichton Browne’s report. 

Let us inquire into this a little more closely. Mr. Fitch says 
that Dr. Browne's method of inquiry was not scientific. He 
seems to imagine that in cases of disease medical men must not 
have recourse to any information which is derived from the 
individual who is suffering. But Dr. Crichton Browne is at 
any rate perfectly candid in the matter, and explains to Mr. 
Mundella what his method was, so we are in as favourable a 
position to judge of it as Mr. Fitch. He explained to the 
children what a headache was, and then asked those who 
suffered from headache to hold up their hands. No doubt, had 
liis investigations terminated there they would have been open 
to Mr. Fitch's criticism. A criticism which implied, by the way, 
that they went no further. But is this fair criticism ? Is it 
honest to suggest tliat this was all that was done ? We know 
now that Mr. Fitch did not see what was done, but surely he 
had read Dr. Crichton Browne's report ? If so, he must have 
known that Dr. Crichton Browne tested the accuracy of the 
result in a way which was perfectly scientific. He found that 
the numbers separately professing frontal, vertical, and occipital 
headache, when added up, came to the same as the total 
numbers which had claimed to suffer from headache, and while 
that gave a great probability that the first result was an 
accurate one, the further act of finding that the sum of the 
numbers of morning, evening, and afternoon headaches (on the 
supposition that that exhausted the day) amounted to the same 
total, placed its accuracy beyond doubt. It ought to be remem- 
bered too that these results received a striking corroboration 
from the investigations conducted in a similar way amongst 
pupil-teachers. Mr. Fitch says that that is a loose and partial 
method of inquiry. We differ from him ; we think ** loose and 
partial " would be more correctly applicable to a criticism of a 
method with which he was unfamiliar, and to assertions that in- 
quiries were conducted in one district, while, as a fact, they ex- 
tended over several. Let us test the value of his oriticismaby 
another instance. Dr. Crichton Browne has condemnedthe system 
of payment by results. Some of his remarks read as follows t — 

It is from this system of payment by results that the examitiafibn 
takes its sting. 
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Thd schoolmasters of to-day have an uneasy time of it owing to 
payment by results. 

To all moderate men it will seem that- the system of payment 
by results, that is to say, by proximate or partial results, must 
be very cautiously applied and surrounded by mftny safeguards if 
it is not to prove injurious to the masters and children. 

Every child that the teacher fails to pass is so much money out of 
pocket. 

It is unfortunately possible under the present system that the 
teacher who deserves best of his country might receive least 
i'rom it, while he who is most damaging it might be most richly re- 
warded. It is possible that a cruel tyrant, who is ruthlessly over- 
driving teams of miserable children, and sowing broadcast the seeds 
of disease, might receive the merit grant, to be classed “ excellent, 
while a humane and wise master, who is gently leading his flock along 
the path of progress, infusing strength and happiness into many lives, 
might be damned with faint praise and cut down, as regards his 
emoluments, to the lowest point. 

Upon these quotations, Mr. Fitch thinks it right to naake the 
following criticism. lie sa 3 ’s: ‘^The two assumptions which 
underlie these and many similar statements are— (1) That the 
grant on results is paid* to the teachers; and (2) lhat in the 
computation of the grant everything depends upon the number of 
separate passes, while intelligence, order, moral influence, and all 
the higher considerations which determine the value of a school 
count for nothing, and are practically disregarded by inspectors. 
Both assumptions arc utterly unfounded. The share of the par- 
liamentary grant awarded to each school is paid to managers, not 
to teachers. Managers make their own contracts with teachers, 
and, in making them, doubt (hey sonteiiraes arrange that a 
part of the stipend shall depend on the goodness of the^^Go- 
vemment report, and on the aniount of the school grant. 

This is a specimen, and a good one, of foolish and disinge- 
nuous criticism. First, the critic will not take Dr. Crichton 
Srowne’s plain, if too eloquent, words, but must needs take the 
“ assumptions which he says underlie Dr. llrowne^s statements. 
We think that he has found more underlying the quotations 
than others would. It is a convenient thing to say— You have 
not said this, but it is assumed jn your statement, and the as- 
sumption is unfounded. It is a legitimate process if the exact 
matter was assumed ; if not, the ‘process is foolish and futile. 
But the object, as we gather it, of Mr. Fitch, \yas to show that 
the system of payment by results was not in existence, although 
Dr. Browne believed it was. That, if it had been established, 
would have been effective criticism. jBuI see how M.r. Fitch 
quibbles. The grant is not paid to the ieachers> but to the 
managers, and the managers sometimes arrange that a part of 
the stipend shall depend on the goodness of the report, and on 
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the amount of the grant The fact is that they almost in- 
variably make the salaiy of the teachers depend ujpon the 
results. Does this meet Dr. Crichton Browne’s statements? 
Every one of the quoted statements may be equally true if you 
read payment by results in that sense ; and that turns out to be 
the sense Dr. Crichton Browne understood it in, instead of in the 
sense which Mr. Fitch says underlies his statements. We say that 
this sort of criticism is quite unworthy of a gentleman who takes 
upon himself to pronounce upon what are, and what are not, 
scientific methods, and what is, and what is not, "evidence.” 
It is the fact that school teachers are paid by results. Dr. 
Crichton Browne^s conclusions against the system are of a sweep- 
ing kind. He has a rapid, free, and quick intelligence, and 
a faculty for generalizing with great rapidity. Many of his 
suggestions, in our opinion, point too far ; but it is always inex- 
pedient to beat an antagonist unfairly, and that is the mis- 
take which Mr. Fitch has fallen into. Dr. Browne^s report and 
his conclusions required to be carefully weighed, diligentl}* scruti- 
nized and inquired into. In consequence of Mr. Fitches hasty 
and ill-considered attack, the report has not received the real 
amount of critical examination which it deserved. This is an 
instance in point. There is far more to be said for a system of 
payment by results carefully guarded than Dr. Crichton Browne 
is aware of.* But Dr. Crichton Browne has, by his position in re- 
gard to this matter, secured the adhesion of a great majority of 
the school teachers throughout the country ; and we ques- 
tion whether that support is the most bond Jide tribute 
to the excellence of the report which it has met with. We 
admit with Dr. Browne that the system of payment by re- 
sults, unless it is carefully guarded, may produce, will pro- 
bably produce, overpressure in a certain class of pupils, but 
unless there is payment by results we shall to a certainly have 

* Mr. Sidney Buxton, hi his article on “ Over-Bresbure/' in the November 
number of T/ie NinetevM Centnrj/, shows in some careful criticisms that the 
system of payincut by results is a necessity of any effective scheme of State 
education, and he points out all the safeguards which exist in connection with 
existing grants to elementary schools. It is only too evident that the objec- 
tion of the teachers to this system, is a protest against the overpressure, not 
of the pupils, hut of the teachers themselves, and we cannot see the grounds 
upon which that system, which secures the strenuous efforts of school teachers, 
is to be condemned. That there is some truth in the statement of the National 
Union of Elementary Teachers (November 27, 1883^, that to the system of 
payment by results ** nearly all the overpressure in this t^untry may be traced,'* 
18 beyond question, and they add that they *'are of opinion that so long as. lugli 
grants can be obtained by overpressure, and in many cases in no ^er wey, 
so long as human nature remains what it is, managers will demaind, and 
tubers will be compelled to obtain, high grants.” But we believe that^ even 
with human nature as it is, it is possible to .secure good work from teachers 
.wiUiout overpressure ou their pupils, by means of a careful system of payment 
in relation to the success of the teachers. 
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underpressure of school teachers. Now, however unwilling we 
may be that unstable nervous systems should be unduly taxed, 
we are equally unwilling that highly paid masters and mistresses 
in schools should be underworked. That our system of payment 
by results keeps these teachers “ up to the collar/’ few, who are 
familiar with the working of our educational system, will doubt, 
and we suspect that the out-and-out condemnation of this 
system by Dr. Browne accounts for the unhesitating and enthu- 
siastic support of the school teachers of this country. The lazi- 
ness of human nature found much to approve in a proposition 
to abolish a system which makes strenuous work a necessity of 
success. 

Now let us say at once, to sum up, that Dr. Crichton Browne 
has proved what no one with any knowledge of human nature 
and of a red-tape system as bearing upon it, could for an instant 
have doubted. There must, with a hard-and-fast system, be 
overpressure. You must, when you have standards, have them 
for the average child. These standards must necessarily be too 
easy for the clever children, and too severe for the stupid ones. 
If you have to get all the flock in at a door in. a certain time, 
those which run fast require no herding, those that are lame 
must be hurried. This, we say, ought to have been obvious. 
What Dr. Browne has done is not only to show that that is the 
case, but to some extent to point out the results of the over- 
pressure. The most startling results which he brings under the 
notice of the public is the curious prevalence ol’ headaches 
amongst children. He found that out of 6,580 children ex- 
amined 3,034 suffered from headaches, or a percentage of 46*1 . 
Of course, it is scarcely necessary to say that, if these results are 
borne out by further investigations, they form a very serious 
indibtment against the system.* Children ought not to suffer 

* It must be remembered that l)r. Criciiton Browne is not alone in the views 
which be has advocated or illustrated in this report. A large number of 
medical men have come to the conclusion that school _ work in elementary 
schools is causing disease in the children who arc subjected to this strain. 
The fifly-three medical men in Bradford inay not have been very wise to^ re- 
fuse to co-operate with the School Board in the investigation of the subject, 
but the memorial which they signed showed that their miscellaneous experience 
had impressed them with the evils of tl^e system. It is sometimes said in 
answer to these complaints that there are very few cases on record where over- 
work has resulted in the actual breakdown of the pupils. * That may be true, 
but to any one who has any knowledge of the subject, it is obvious that you 
may be producing a vast amount of mental and nervous disease amonnt chil- 
dren without causing many deaths. It is in this aspect that Dr. Crichton 
Browne^s researches are valuable. He has indicated the nature of the mis- 
chief which is being done. Mr. Sydney Buxton, somewhat weakly ,we think, 
wbendiscussiDg the question of the health of school dbildren, points to the 
Caot that the sanitary conditions to which they are exposed in school must be 
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from headaebes at all, aod it canaot be a question tbat'^llHIl. 
headaches may be indioationa of serioua nervous dUtarbane||||g 
and possibly of brain misohief. For the other facts that ha^^ 
been elicited in the course of Br. Crichton Browne’s investigftf^;? 
tions we must refer our readers to the pages of bis Rej^ttf/ 
But of course it is obvious that if overpressure exists at all it 
must tell most hardly unon those children who are underfed. 
It is scarcely a medical truth that unless the body is well 
nourished the brain cannot perform its functions. We do not 
expect the same amount of work from two engines of the Same 
horse-power if we give the one half as much coal as the other. 
Now, therefore, we say that the conclusion of this con trovers^ is 
that Dr. Crichton Browne has made good his point, and that Mr. 
Fitch has necessarily been worsted, and that he has made a very 
sorry appearance as the champion of the Department with which 
he is connected. Since Dr. Crichton Browne’s two long letters in 
the Times in October, Mr. Mundella must regret having trusted 
his cause to the hireling chivalry of Mr. Fitch’s pen. 

But beyond the immediate issues of this question there seem to 
be some very important points which, if not directly raised, are at 
least by implication mooted in the course of this inquiry. Dr. 
Crichton Browne’s conclusions are that the Code which sanctions 
the withholding from examination scholars on account of ** deli- 
cate health or prolonged illness, obvious dulness or defect of 
intellect, temporary deprivation by accident or otherwise of the 
use of an eye or hand,” ought to receive a more liberal interpre- 
tation than it has hitherto done, and that that interpretation 
ought to be under medical guidance ; that schools ought to be 
su^ected to medical inspection, which ought to extend not 
merely to tlie sanitary state of the school, but to the lighting of 
the schoolrooms ; that a register of the height, weight, head 
and chest girth of children should be kept at every school ; and 
that teachers ought to be instructed in physiology. In the 
course of his report he also condemns two other matters in which 
to him the system seems defective. He ol)jects to home lessons 
and to keeping in. In this respect we believe he has a large 
section of the medical profession with him, and even some of his 
opponents seem to concur in- his views. Thus Mr. Sydney 
Buxton agrees that , home lessons and keeping in should be 
abolished. Where,” he says, “pressure exists, it must of 

* I ‘ 1 ■ 

muob better than those of their own wretched homes. But the suggestion 
seems to us beside the mark. The object of the Education Acts is not to' get 
children into a warm room but to teach them. It is from the teaching that 
the overpressure arises. To defend the system on the ground thaFit is a 
State Orbche seems to us to be, in the language of Lord mudolph Clnirchill, 
** chucking up the sponge.^ 
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necessity be intensified by home lessons and keeping in ; the latter 
prolongs hours already sufiiciently extended,, the former causes 
work to be done under the most unfavourable conditions. Yet, 
unless discouraged by the Department and carefully suppressed 
or forbidden by managers, both are sure to continue and in- 
crease.” It is certain that when the children are strained by 
the ordinary work in school, and by the ordinary hours of 
attendance, either keeping in or the imposition of lessons to be 
learnt at home must necessarily be more strains for the already 
overburdened back, but we are far from certain that the aboli- 
tion of these would be fraught with benefit. We have not space 
to discuss the matter at length here, but we think that these 
means may often be adopted to ensure that the burden of work 
which is suited for the average child shall not lie too lightly on 
the clever ones. That keeping in may be a useful dis- 
ciplinary agent, and better than the force which is often rashly 
resorted to, we think none will doubt. 

But although these are the whole of the formulated conclusions 
in his report, his discursive pen points to more important changes 
where he says feeding ought to go before education ** (p. 10), and 
when he adds : ** Future generations may think it curious that 
these children who cannot get bread enough to eat are provided 
nevertheless with an excellent education which costs the .country 
about £i 8s. per head” (Report, p. 11). There are other ex- 
pressions too which floridly point in the same direction. Thus 
be remarks : ** The children want blood and we offer them a 
little brain polish ; they ask for bread and receive a problem ; 
for milk, and the tonic-sol-fa system is introduced to them.” 
Mr. Fitch, imitating the wide range of Dr. Crichton Browne, 
skys, that a school is established for the purpose of instruction, 
and not for the purpose of dispensing new milk. And 1 trust 
the statesmen and philanthropists who are now considering this 
diflScult and anxious question will think twice before com- 
plicating the problem of national education by mixing up 
with it the administration of food nud medicine to the children 
of the poor. It is already a drawback to the success of 
the Education Act, that it has unfortunately done a little to 
diminish the sense of parental responsibility. To enforce, with 
regard to any human duty, a legal obligation, is to weaken in 
some degree the sense of moral obligation” (Memorandum, 
p. 77) • Now here we have a very grave question raised for con- 
sideration. It is a question which was discussed at the time that 
the Education Act, 1870, was passed into law. Bnt in this 
conntiy our statesmen pride themselves upoij being practical 
men. That there are strong theoretical grounds .f^;ainBt a 
measure seems to be a recommendation to the English legislator, 
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who^ if be has a good ground in principle for his legislative 
acts, at once begins to suspCct tblst be deserves to be stig- 
matized as a doctrinaire. Although the' ghLve consequences 
which would follow from substituting for a moral duty a legal 
obligation were to some extent anticipated by the wise at the^time 
the Education Bill was promoted, the far-reaching consequences 
of that false step in legislation could not then be foreseen. We 
find, moreover, that the inevitable results are now becoming 
apparent, and one or two of these are very plainly brought out in 
relation to this controversy as to overpressure. It has become 
apparent that the compulsory education of the children has 
resulted in the deterioration of the parents. You cannot sub- 
stitute legal duties, enforcible by courts of law, for moral claims 
enforcible only in foro conscientice, without injury , to the character 
of those from whom the duties are exacted. The law is, of 
course, a necessary institution, but the limits of its beneficial 
action are circumscribed. When Mr. Fitch uses the words '^a 
little diminished,” he is speaking with the necessary guardedness 
of an official. Those who are intimately acquainted with the 
present system will fully endorse his statement, substituting a 
larger adjective for his “little.” It was said by many that the 
Education Act was a step in the wrong direction — ^that law was 
going out of its real province when it was associating the school- 
master with the policeman, the judge, and the gaoler; and now 
we see, as a result of that departure, that the law is invited to a 
hundred other divagations. Paternal government soon becomes 
tyranny, and in this country we are in danger of a tyrannous 
rule of law in every department, which \rill put an end to the 
freedom of our institutions, which was once our boast. Our 
Legislature never seems to understand that an indiscreet step im- 
plies the necessity of a whole journey. No one thought that the 
teaching of reading was to lead to the free-breakfasting by the 
State of starving scholars.* But now we find that expedient 
brought recklessly forward as a remedy for the evils that the 
hard-and-fast system of education is inflicting upon the children 
of the State. But that is not the end of it. Dr. Browne, with 
loyalty to his profession, seems to think that a great deal might 
be done for the scholars if there was a regular medical inspecuon 

* “ A ooufereuce of persons enj^aged in teaching and others interested in the 
work of elementary education, including Mr. Mundella, assemUed at the 
Society of Arts, Adclphi, on Saturday afternoon, when a committee waa ap« 
pointed to arrange a plan for providing penny dinnera fbr the moat deatitnte of 
the achool ohildreu.” — (7!^^ Standard^ December 8, 18SA> So we aee what we 
are coming to. ^ In the same newspaper it waa announced that . “ the l^rl of 
Wemysa had given notice that after the re-assembling of Parliament he would 
call attention to the aprei^d of Socialism.” 
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of schools, if the ivitlidrawals from examioatioiis were to be 
mikde on medical authority. This, then, is another step in the 
wrong direction which has been necessitated, if it is necessary, by 
the first foolish departure of the State from its true functions. 
Every error in legislation is sure - to be the pareift of a brood 
of necessities, which will require further departures from 
legislative rectitude. Dr. Crichton Browne finds certain evils, and 
he proposes what seems to him the most obvious remedy. But be 
ought to remember that it is an error in medical practice to treat 
a symptom, and he ought to recognize these evils only as 
indications of a deeper-seated evil than he has detected. But 
he would unhesitatingly throw even larger duties than these 
upon the toiling State. His idea of a school register, which he 
first mentions in his work upon Education and the Nervous 
System, and of which Mr. Fitch makes some fun, in ignorance 
of the fact that the suggestion was made by the Anthropological 
Committee of the British Association, shows that he would impose 
the most miscellaneous duties upon Government. Dr. Browne 
says, feeding ^efore reading ; but clothing goes before reading 
too ; and we cannot but think that if Dr. Crichton Browne had 
used the much criticized method to ascertain the percentage of 
children who are insufficiently clothed, and whose rags gaped 
piteously, he would have arrived at some very startling results. 
Logically, we think Dr. Browne was bound to say so, for 
he does not quite go the length of saying, ‘‘not only feed 
before you teach,*’ but “clothe before you educate.*^ But he is 
silent as to that duty of the maternal State, to put the children 
“ in their gear,” as the Scotch have it, but is most anxious that 
the State should “devil,” to use the word in its technical legal 
sense, for the scientific man of the Dr. Francis Oalton type. It 
is in their interest that he recommends the scales and the tapp- 
measure ta the Government, and asks it to be a “cbiel” among 
the children “ taking notes,” for it must, according to the reporter, 
keep a complete history of the “ vital changes and educational 
progress of each boy, as long as he remains at school.’* These 
registiers “ would speedily become mines of wealth to the statis- 
tician and anthropologists, and the collocation and comparison 
of the facts contained in them would help to the solution of 
many problems of national importance.” 

We may admit at once that these school registers might be 
very valuable, but we object to the State becoming the collectors 
of facts for the statistician and the anthropologist. It is conceivable 
that imv large enough system of statistics applied to any depart- 
ment of human life, might be the means of determining many 
impor^t Questions in vital history, but the importance of the ' 
result. cannot justify the dereUotions from governmental duty 
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which is involved in the application of national ' fhads to such 
purposes. Were the State a wealthy cotpomtion wittj'funda at 
its *dispo6al commensurate with its leisure^ it might poMbly be 
harmlessly employed in devoting itself to the ^umulatioil ^of 
vital statistics, in'schools and elsewhere; but as the State is a 
trustee for the people, and has no funds to squander/ and is 
already overburdened with work, we object to this hew duty 
which Dr. Browne’s enthusiasm for statistics would thrust upon 
her. We cannot but think that these recommendations have 
been made without due consideration as to the true duties 
of the State in connection with the subject. It is quite true 
that it is impossible to judge of the real functions of Govern- 
ment from ascertaining what Government has as a fact 
undertaken. Our statute-book already covers far too large a 
field, and that fact may seem to excuse a specialist nere 
asking the State to preserve ancient monuments, a specialist 
there asking the State to subsidize the theatre, and another de- 
manding food for hungry children, and a school register for the 
hungry anthropologist. It would be well if we looked facts in 
the face, and saw to what all this over-government, which is 
worse than overpressure, is drawing us. It is well for us to 
recognize the fact that the State no longer confines itself to the 
protection of life and property from the encroachments of other 
persons, but in performing a hundred social duties in these 
days which used to be regarded as foreign to its proper function. 
The mere accumulation of debt by the various corporations 
throughout this country is an indication of the extent of the 
duties which Government is now performing. We see that in 
most towns the corporation not only keeps order, but that it 
inspects and abates nuisances, that it collects dust ; that it 
supplies water and gas and electricity ; that it provides against 
the adulteration of various articles of commerce; that it 
compels the vaccination of children ; and when one machinery 
fails another is instituted to see to the education of the children, 
the prevention of the spread of certain contagious diseases, the 
regulation of railways, and the like. This very incomplete list 
shows the wide range of State interference in this country, and it 
comes to be a very serious question whether such interferences, 
while they may produce a temporary convenience in <5he pli^e, 
or one department, do not inevitably result in serihus inconve- 
nience elsewhere. It will be remembered, on Scriptural autho- 
rity, that it is unwise to put a piece of new cloth into an old 
garment, for that which is put in taketh from the garment^ and 
the rent is made worse. So it is with the framing Of our social 
fabric. Bach new patch taketh from the fabric, and there is a 
worse rent in oonsequence of oar interference. Thereisanillustra- 
[Vol. CXXIII. No. CCXLV.]— Niw Ssaixs, Vol LXVII. No. I. B 
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tioQ to hand. Crime, it was said, resulted from the ignorance of 
the people. The moral dutiel of parents were not performed ; 
and why^ because parents were deaf to conscience^should the poor 
children grow up ignorant ? The State stepped in, and held a 
rod over the parents. As a result, we have l&rst the Edu- 
cation Code, and then the overpressure in schools, and the 
whole of the pathetic evils which Dr. Crichton Browne has spoken 
to. But is the remedy still further patching up the garment 
which is already too frail to hang together ? Dr. Crichton Browne 
seems to think it is : and in this we differ from him. The State 
has already done too much. You cannot make men good and 
happy by law. You cannot educate them in any true sense in your 
schools, or give them a taste for art by your free picture galleries. 
But every one of these institutions paves the way for further 
socialistic advance. The more the State deserts its old role of 
securing freedom to all men to do what they choose, whether to 
educate themselves or to study art, or what not, and performs in 
the new character of the hero of “ a finger in every pie,” the 
more it will be called upon to interfere. The State is no wiser 
than charity, and charity, with all its heavenly intuitions, is 
often very silly. Let us illustrate what we mean. Some years 
ago, as most readers will remember, there was very great distress 
in the East-end of London. There are many kind hearts in 
England, and charity opened its purse and poured out its 
treasures. The amount subscribed for the relief of the dis- 
tress was very large. To most people the prompt answer to the 
haggard request seemed most fortunate. There was money 
enough freely given to keep all these poor people from starving. 
The administration of the funds was undertaken by a careful 
committee. With what result? The result was, that every 
penny that had been subscribed for the relief of distress found its 
way into the pockets of the owners of the hovels in the East- end of 
London. , The thing is incredible at first, but it is true. 
Whenever the poor, in other districts, heard that there was to be 
a distribution of funds in East London they flocked there in 
great numbers. The immediate consequence was that the rents 
rose, and the extra amount paid by the starving poor in the 
eastern parts of the metropolis was greater that the fund which 
had been devoted to relieve the famine. That instance shows 
how difficult it is, even for charity, to put a new piece into an 
old garment without increasing the tatters. State interference 
has often put such results in unexpected quarters. Education hos 
resulted in overpressure, which shows itself in the deterioration 
of the health of the people. For remedy^ we have further inter- 
ference suggested. We are advised to md the ehildr^ and to 
medically inspect the schools. We might have to wait aliitle while 
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to adoertuQ the whole of the eytia which c^alt' from ibis 
further departure from the wise rule of legisTitioir ; but that eyihi 
would show themselves is certain^, and that these would ^ mote 
serious than those which at present exist, we cAu well believb. , It 
is enough to have the eye of tho sanitary inspector on 04 r dust« 
box, to have the hand of the tax-collector constantly at. our 
throat, without having the State physician constantly beside our 
beds with his fingers continually upon our pulse. This country: 
has been spoken of as '' priest-ridden/' but we cannot say that it 
would be better if the country gave ‘^a mount to the medical 
man instead of the cleric. But we protest against any such 
interference. We have been, as our history shows, for centuries 
struggling to achieve our emancipation from the tyranny of laws 
which were made in the interests of individuals, or of narrow 
classes. Something more requires to be done before privilege 
shall have passed away, and before men are really their own 
masters. But it is not the time, when we are on the eve of this 
new birth of freedom, to become the slaves to new masters. It was 
the horse, was it not, in the fable, that invited man to assist him 
in his war against his enemies, and, in the eagerness of the strife, 
submitted to be bridled and harnessed. But when peace came 
it came without honour, for the bridle and the harness have been 
worn ever since. Men have been anxious to throw off the yoke 
which feudalism left upon them. In doing so they have 
colleagued with men of science, and now these gentlemen want to 
rule instead of the feudal lords. We are far too much governed. 
This has been pointed out by Mr. Herbert Spencer, and although 
Professor Huxley dubbed him an administrative nihilist '' and 
thought that the State could not interfere too much, so long as 
the interference was beneficial, time has fought in favour of the 
views of the former. And it becomes more and more obvious 
that in this country, as in America, we are losing our liberty to 
the standing armies of voters, who are officered by the Caucus. 
But we are travelling too far from this matter of overpressure, 
which is only one illustration of the evils which, as we take it, 
result from the unwise interference of the State with matters 
which are better left to the individual. 

We confess that we have not much hope that this^ protest of 
ours will have any effect upon the policy, which wasinaugnratted^ 
in this matter, in 1870. That is one reason for being v^ry care* 
ful in legislation, that it is almost impossible to go back ; bet at 
any rate it may do something to prevent a further progress in a 
wronff direction, which is advocated by Dr. Cridiion Browne. 
But the matter which is more pertinent to oiir present is^ 

what is to be done now? It was doubtful at'the4im^ that ' 
Dr. Crichton Browne w^ appointed, whether aby^' inquiry other 

B 2 
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than that whieh might have been instituted by the Education De- 
partment through its own staff, into the subject of overpressure, 
was necessary at all; now, there can be no question, that the 
necessity for a further, and more .complete invest^aiion of the 
whole subject has been demonstrated. Dr. Crichton Browne’s 
inquiries were necessarily limited. He accomplished a very great 
deal, but of course his investigations could not be exhaustive. 
The inquiries which have been instituted by the School Board of 
London will not content the public. Very many members of 
that Board have already expressed views at variance with those 
of Dr. Crichton Browne, some of them upon somewhat insufficient 
grounds, as has appeared from some lively correspondence which 
has pa^d between these gentlemen and that indefatigable con- 
troversialist, Dr. Crichton Browne. But neither the report of the 
Committee of the School Board on the one hand, nor the 
enthusiaatic resolutions of various bodies of school teachers on the 
other, will satisfy the public. There must be a thorough inves- 
tigation of the subject by a Royal Commission. It might have 
b^n better if this course had been earlier adopted by the Edu- 
cation Department ; but better late than never ; we are certain 
thatsooner or later Mr.Mundella will have to have recourse to this 
means of arriving at the truth. When that Commission reports, 
we shall be surprised, if, in the main, they dd not come to the 
same conclusions, in so far as the existence of overpressure is 
conoerned, as those in Dr. Crichton Browne^s report ; but we hope 
they will suggest remedies which are not open to the serious 
objections which can be urged against those which are hinted at, 
as we have said, by Dr. Browne. The inquiry is called for, and 
Mr. Mundella will make another serious mistake if he resists 
the demand longer. 


Art. II. — On the Study of the Talmud. 

T he object of this article is to show how little progress has 
been made in the modern study of the Talmud ; to suggest 
some of the unavoidable causes of this, and to indicate, in some 
measure, that great as are the inherent difficulties of this study 
they are tpo frequently aggravated by the ignorant^ unscientific, 
or prejudiced treatment to which the Talmud is subjected. 

Kdiwithstanding the widespread tendency towards minute 
philologieal investigation wht^ has char^erized the last half 
oent^> ud the enormous results which have thus been 
obtained in the increased knowledge, not only of the ancient 
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forms of Iiidt>>Teatonio speech, but of most other languages, 
Imng and dead'; and notwitfabtmuding the OQinvorow eotowter 
of the soiencei itself, modem philology has d<me hat littto^ so &r, 
foir the study and elucidation of the Babhinieal dassks^ We 
say modem philologjr advisedly, bearing in mind the ^ loyal 
accuracy, the dispassionate criticism, and the indeiatwUe 
research which have raised the methods of the trae philologist 
to a level with those of the exact sciences. 

Of work, of a kind, upon the Talmud there has been plenty, 
and to spare. Of this we shall treat later. But of real, hmiest 
study and scientific criticism, there has been comparatively 
little. At first sight this might well seem strange, and even 
inexplicable. It might seem strange that important portions of 
the literature of that people to which the world of civilization 
owes so much of its spiritual life, precisely as to the Greeks it 
owes so much of its intellectual life, should remain as little 
known as the literature of China, or should absorb even less 
interest than the Cuneiform inscriptions. That the literature 
of the Jews should occupy a lower place in the consideration of 
the Western peoples than- do the Sanscrit or the Pali, might well 
be wondered at. But this is the case, and it would be no 
exaggeration to say that for every Englishman who has ever 
read a line of the Talmud there are ten who have read the 
Big Veda. 

Yet to complain of this neglect is not our purpose. Indeed, 
much os we regret it, we cannot but admit that it is in many 
respects intelligible." The difficulties which beset the proper 
study of the Talmud are very great, very numerous, and very 
varied. These difficulties are both internal and external. 

The internal difficulties arising from the history, form, and 
character of the work are calculated to terrify all but the most 
indomitable. The mere preliminary question with which 
Deutsch began his brilliant, though one-sided article, seventeen 
years ago, “ What is the Talmud ? ” is impossible of answer. 
Deutsch did not attempt to answer it, nor shall we. The 
Talmud is a work of too varied, too disconnected, and too 
divergent elements to be concisely defined at oil, or to be even 
approximately described within the limits of an English apn- 
tence. It is easier to say what the Talmud is not than oliat 
it is. Yet so little is popularly known of its ctmractcff and 
composition that it is necessary to say a few preUminarfv.words 
in regard to these points^ if only to make the use of^ tw» or 
three indispensable technical terms generally intdlttilde. This 
much, at all events, it may be useful to state aa to me zo-dalled 
divisions of the Talmud to which reference is fteqnmtiy nmde. 
One. is a physical division in form ; the other a meaSm/liaa. of 
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substance represented by the v^'otds "Halachab*' and^^ Haggadab.'* 
Fh>m one point 6t view the Talmud may somewhat loosely be 
sdid to consist of the “ Mishnah" and * the “ Gemara." The 
former is the ill-arranged* transcript of one version of the Orel 
Law/* in the narrower sense of the words, and fi a book of no 
very considerable size. It was drawn up in its present form, 
though not written down, about 200 A.D. The Gemara may 
be roughly described as a sort of gigantic commentary upon the 
Mishnah, but it is a commentary of which enormous portions 
have absolutely nothing to do with the text on which it 
comments. Yet one main business of the Gemara is the 
elucidation and development of that oral law which com- 
prised within its view all sides of human life, and not merely 
affairs of ritual or of faith. Wo are there presented with 
interminable legal discussions, not elaborated for us into 
polished phrases, but simply the raw material itself fresh from 
the Rabbis and their schools. Intermingled with these legal 
discussions there is a vast amount of theological data and sug- 
gestion, and, since all Hebrew Law rests upon the Pentateuch, 
there is found room for interpretations of Scripture of the most 
different kinds — ingenious or clumsy grotesque or beautiful, as 
the case may be. Moreover, these very interpretations and 
citations of Scripture lead on to all kinds of remarks, stories, 
and allusions in regard to any other religious or secular subject 
which the quoted passage may chance to call up to the mind of 
the speaker or reporter. That the thread of the argument, or 
the course of the ‘'commentary,” is interrupted by these ex- 
cursions is not of the least consequence. Form was not a con- 
sideration, and, obviously according to this method, or want of 
method, there was room for the work to expand indefinitely. 
For it was not written all at once, or with a defined object: 
it simply grew. It was not a building, but a conglomerate. 
And as the various sides of the Law are successively handled, 
any stray point connected with any particular law may be 
dwelt upon and illustrated at a length totally disproportionate 
to its importance. Thus the Talmud is full of fragmentary 
notices relating to almost every subject ** under the heavens, 
and much of this varied material of statement and story is 
the offshoot of the book^s main object — the practicad working 
out of the religious life as manifested in all branches of 
human conduct. This practical or legal part is called the 
Halachab” (literally Rule **). But opposed to the Halacbah, 
and^ yet often inextricably connected with or issuing firom 
it, is ^the other great side of the Ta^dd, which is caUed 

^ithet, •‘ill-arranged;’* altliOngli dcliberatebr WiU ncd be 
isoeptable to all authorities. 
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name of .iHaggadahv The ouj^ard mamfS^tatbn.cd relig^ 
in life was regulal^ by a series of minute laws and ohsei^ 
vances ; but if no divergency was here permittedmfcff . tiheogh 
individuals may argue differently,. lihey are in practice .com- 
pelled to follow the majority or the oue particular authority 
whose prestige excels that of the majority— ^-in the field, of 
religious imagination the widest licence was freely allowed. 
One object of the Talmud is to record the mass of floating 
stories and parables, legends and miracles, which formed a 
part of the real religious food and sustenance of Babbinical 
Judaism. This heterogeneous mass is the Haggadah. Where 
the Mishnah in any way lends itself to liaggadic treatment, the 
Gemara becomes sometimes more Haggadic than Halachio. 
In other portions of the Gemara there is very little Haggadic 
matter, but often on the slightest provocation this element 
suddenly reappears, and once fairly started it flows on irre- 
pressibly. It will consequently be readily realized that these two 
elements in the Talmud are not clearly separated in the text, 
but are often closely interwoven and blended with each other. 

Now, still evading the impossible question “What is the 
Talmud ? ” let us glance at what we know of its history and how 
it grew into existence in the form in which it is presented 
to us. The completed Talmud is the outcome of a long course 
of transcription, which, however, did not begin till the second 
part of the fourch century after Christ. Previous to that time, 
the prohibition to commit to writing the teaching handed down 
by tradition, was still in force.^ Of what then did this prolonged 
work of transcription consist? It was not a case where an 
editor or editors had merely to collect matter already written, 
and, after due comparison and collation of the whole, to arrange 
and edit it on a given principle. There was, in fact, no editing, 
for there was nothing to edit.t From first to last it was almost 
exclusively a matter of reducing to writing what up till then Lad 
been carried by memory and handed down by oral tradition. 
And the so-called editors had no materials save the oral com- 
.munications made to them from various sources.i This cir- 
cumstance would obviously defeat the possibility of exhaustive 

* Some {K)rtioDs of the Hagadab, however, were written doyrn still. ear]|i(Br. 
Cf. Frankl, “ Introductio in Talmud Hierosoljfmitanum/’ 51 a. 

t The treatises and essays touching the publication of the Talmud iue 
too numerous to be enumerated here. We would, however, ref^* to the 
exeellent uticle, **Ueher die Entstehung des Talmi^” by which 

appeared in the second year of his Jahrbiicher zur jildbchen. Gesohiohte und 
Literatur,*’ where the whole of this literature is treated of. Brides this we 
must point totlie third volume ofWeiss, Cieschiehte der '[ItediCioDk’*' published 
in 1883. 

i t -SeelradU’skotureonthe study of the^Talmad, , ^ 
there mooted by Frankl has never yet been satisiaotoriiy answered. 
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arraogemeiit or elaborated method. The oral communications 
referred to were received successivelj and not in parallel relatiw 
to one another ; they were written down as they came, that is^ 
they were compiled and not edited. The probability is, that 
even this unsystematic compilation was due, nbt to deliberate 
plan, but to necessity. The continuous and evergrowing stream! 
of oral doctrine, flowing and swelling in volume through cea* 
turies, bad at last begun to exceed the powers of human memory,, 
and recourse to transcription became inevitable. A teacher, one 
Babbi Ascbi, who worked in the latter half of the fourth cen- 
tury, is said to have resolved to collect the material. Whether 
he ever began to commit it to writing is very doubtful. It is 
certain that neither he nor his immediate successors accom- 
plished this undertaking, and it is equally certain that neither 
he nor they confined themselves entirely to the work of collection. 
They were editors and authors at one and the same time. But 
the shape in which the Talmud is now presented to us as a 
completed entirety — if we are justified in so speaking of it — was 
not attained until the end of the eighth century.* Now here 
we find, at once, one great difficulty in the study of the Talmud, 
namely, the utter want of form, of continuity, of connected 
method, of even verbal consistency. It is moreover clear that 
parts of this voluminous text, carried in the memory and orally 
transmitted for centuries, must have suffered alteration, injury 
and mutilation in the process. When we recollect that there 
was absolutely '^no aid to memory in the nature of the materia^ is 
it credible that such a chaotic pile of matter could, under the 
conditions, escape this fate ?t 

The language of the Talmud lacks every phonetic advantage. 
One passage does not naturally suggest the next, and the con- 
text often helps us little. There is no metre and no rhythm^ 
Now these defects, while calculated to impair the fidelity of the 
written Talmud, render its study difficult and sometimes be- 
wildering to the point of exasperation. The Jews of olden ^ 
times were wont to speak of the Talmud as “Yam HTalmud,’^ 
Ae “Sea^’ of the Talmud. And the figure has much force. 
To one who has grasped its meaning and felt its spirit there ia 
the ocean-like sense of immensity and movement. Its great 
broad surface is at times smooth and calm, at other times dis- 
turbed by breakers of discussion, stormy with question and 
answer, assertion and refutation. Its waves of argument as they 
follow and tumble over one another, all give a constant sense 

* See Weiss, ibid. 

Affile Briill, ibid. Also the ^^Mnemotechnik ^esTalmnds,’* by Jscobl^lK 
JBirthe mnemotechnical helps to the Talmud are probably, as Kapoport holds, 
’^ipinparativelj modern, and, m any case, am of doubtful aisiatiaf^^ 



of largeness and of iholion. And> to contthue the figiM/ilie fihd 
this sea fed by innumerable brooke and niigbt^^^hvere of 
ditional lore : we remember tliat those soutcee rah not 'through 
unbroken country but through bad times and ^od, so ths^ it were 
little wonder if/on the one hand^ some of them lost volume on 
the way, and, on the other, some of their streams were defiled 
and corrupted by foreign elements gathered in their course 
and borne into this gi*eat sea. 

If it is probable that the text of the Talmud, as we have it> 
suffered from the delay in beginning transcription, it is not less 
probable that it suffered similarly during the extended period 
which the completion of that transcription occupied. This 
period extended over about four centuries. The delay was not> 
however, due to the great care and scrupulous precautions 
which were expended upon the work. It must rather be 
attributed to the unfortunate condition of the people and to 
the unquiet times which often interrupted the labours of the 
scribes. There were, during this space of time, whole periods 
in which, owing to bitter religious persecutions and to political 
disquietude, the study of the Law entirely ceased and neither 
teachers nor scholars remained.^ The work was certainly again 
taken in hand as soon as circumstances were more favourable, 
but there is little doubt that, owing to the interruptions above 
referred to, any attempt at a uniform plan, if such were ever 
contemplated, must have been defeated and abandoned. 

It will thus be readily believed that a work of this magnitude, 
with such a history, and of such a character, must present con- 
siderable difficulties to the systematic and conscientious student. 
That, after centuries of residence in the fallible memories of 
men, followed by centuries of nnmethodic and interrupted 
compilation, there should be iuconsistencies and contradictions 
in the resulting whole was inevitable. Thus we find one 
Rabbi asssigning to his own master a particular opinion on a 
particular subject; while in another passage another Rabbi 
credits the same authority with precisely the opposite view.t 
That errors found their way into the text was equally inevitable \t 
that matter was lost or misplaced, that some texts were 
accidentally mutilated or misunderstood,§ and that others were 
wilfully and maliciously distorted is tolerably certadn. These 
defects give rise to doubts, and obscurities, in dealing with 


•See Brull, ibid. 

t Out of very numerous iiLstances we here may refer to Nedarim. S5b. 
Cf.H*Chalu2;,xi.p.7,ff. 

■t See N. Kroohmara book, ** Mor^ Nebocb^ H’Zeman/’’ to, til7. sec., atid 
Bapo^rt^a “ Erecb Millim.'» pp. 6-9. 

§ See Tesehubotb H'Geonim. Ed. Oasael, p; SSb. > > /« 
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whieh neither text-critioism, nor philologtcftl acumen are of tench 
help ;■ for all other sources of the older '’Babbinical literature 
which might be consulted sufifer from similar blemishes.* 

The foregoing fist of difficulties will probably justify us before 
our readers when we say that a definite verdict on the merits 
or demerits of the Talmud as a whole is an impossibility. Such 
a verdict were inconceivable, even supposing that the Talmud 
had been most systematically compiled, and that wo were in 
possession of the most desirable certainty with regard to its 
sources. Even a question put in the form “How does the 
Talmud think on this or that subject?” is inappropriate. For 
how can a true answer to such a question be gathered from a 
work which does not reproduce the system of any given man or 
any given school, but is, as already stated, a mere collection of 
sayings, statements, discussions, views, reminiscences and stories 
flowing from some four to five hundred Rabbi 8 ,t and embracing 
a period of more than eight hundred years ? In the course of those 
centuries the Jewish people experienced so many vicissitudes of 
fortune, came into contact with so many foreign nations, and passed 
through so many internal and external convulsions, that the 
Rabbis, themselves a part of this people and subject to the same 
influences, must of necessity have felt, thought, and spoken 
variously, at different times, on the same points. One single aim, 
and one only, was common to all Rabbis alike, namely, to do what 
the law enjoined andto avoid doing what it forbade, and, as far 
<18 possible, to render the non-fwljilment of any convrnand and 
the contravention of any prohibition an impossibility. But 
how this great aim should be secured, in what manner that 
which was enjoined to be done should be done, and how that 
which should be avoided was to be avoided, opinions widely 
diflered. External influences and individual impressions com- 
bined to constitute the varying sayings and teachings of the 
Rabbis. It is not, then, the general opinion of the Talmud on 
any given point which we must ask for, but the opinions of the 
particular Rabbis, and we must always be prepared to find the 
affirmation of one met by the direct negative of another. Thus, 
to go one step farther, it would not be profitable to ask whether 
the Rabbis as a body are tolerant or intolerant. Though the 


• We have here confined ourselves, in order not to be too pro^, entirely to 
the Babylonian Talmud, but it will escape no one interested m the matter, tnat 
the same uncertainties are to be met with in all the old 
Cf. I'rankl, ibid,, Zunz’a “ Gottesdienstlichc Vortrage Wei^* “ Gcsptaohte der 
Tradition,*’ vols. ii. and iii. ; as well as J. Levy’s excellent rad clasne treMise, 
^ jPeb^ die Mishnah des Abba Si^'\(B^lin| ld74)» and Bebwaca • werk on 
ihe Tosefta, Ac. . ^ ^ 

t- CL Vrankl'a leoture above nkmA, tq. 
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probaWy vhat we.«bowW'iiow,ioaU tmtolaraW;^. it 
ia . obvious thoA in the course, of so tnaay centuries^ and in the 
midst of such ohanges of fortune^ •their attitude towlsads »other 
races and creeds could not have remained unebangedc ^ Is there 
any record of a people retaining through centuries the same 
collective attitude towards a single subject ? The ads^e, quires 
tenips autrea mceurs, was probably as true of the Jews in the 
first balf*dozen centuries after Christ as of any other people 
during a similar period of its history. The Jews undoubtedly 
had their moments of wild excitement and frenzied indigna- 
tion. The same false and exagg^erated patriotism that bade 
the noblest of the Freilieita-dichter in Germany exclaim, iViedfer 
mit den Wdlachen, extorted from the Rabbis the words 
slaughter the best of the Gentiles.” And the same impulses 
which in Europe led to acts of vandalism, “judicial muraers,” 
and fanatical cruelty prompted the powerless Rabbis— ^with, 
perhaps, even better justification* — to speak of the Gentile 
world with that contempt and hatred which is too frequently 
disclosed by the Talmud. Rut in the same Talmud we find 
that in happier times Jewish Rabbis had Gentile friends, whose> 
death they lamented with the words “ Woe to the bond which 
is broken,”! and that others were keenly alive to the art and 
intellect of Hellas J 

In dealing with an unwieldy and amorphous mass of material 
like the Talmud, a familiar method of procedure consists in 
separately abstracting all matter connected with a special subject 
and systematizing it. The whole work is thus gradually ab- 
sorbed and utilized in a series of monographs. We should 
accordingly proceed to deduce The Theology of the Talmud/' 
The Philosophy of the Talmud,” and so on. The method is a 
valuable one, and often affords the best form of assistance to 
subsequent students of the same matter. But in order that it 
should be used successfully, it is necessary that the facts should 
pre-exist the theory. This unhappily is not the case with die 
Talmud, which thus does not lend itself to this plan of treat- 
ment. What might be called the “operative part” of the 
Talmud — the legal discussions and ordinances which compose 
the Halachah — was always approached by the Rabbis strictly 
and carefully. But all the vague imaginings on metaphysics 
and, theological questions which incidentally occur in the course 
of discussion or story are little more than the outcome of^^e 
individual fancy and natural bent of the several teachers* Chk 
this side of their work they allowed themselves almost uarti* 

* See BdiliDger, Heidenthum and Judentlium^ (Eteeiiibttftt 
cially the last chapter. 

t Aboda Zarah,** 10b, % Megilkdi Obsnd the|NUNael 
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strained latitude.^ Any attempt to construet a series of systems 
— rsay of Rabbinical theology or Rabbrnical philosophy — upon 
their unconnected, and we might almost say irresponsible, utter- 
ances, can only be misleading. What there isLof sjjeculation 
concerning the nature of God, of His wisdom and justice in 
governing the world and so on, was in no wise the result of 
profound and continuous thougfaL The various ideas were not 
in any one case the issue of careful trains of reasoning on the 
part of a single Rabbi, still less were they the conclusions of a 
school. They were the mere obiter dicta of individual Rabbis, 
momentary inspirations, proHucts of the imagination rather than 
of the reason. The wide range of anthropomorphic figure 
applied to descriptions of the Deity — from a destroying warrior 
to a master of dialectic — suggests how unrestrained was the play 
of fancy in which the Rabbis indulged.* 

So again in Taanith (:25a) , we are told that a certain Rabbi Levi, 
in a time of great drought, complained that God behaved 
as a careless Father who had no compassion on his children. 
Another Rabbi, when rain had been granted in exact accord 
with the wishes of the people, spoke of God as an indulgent 
Father who could not refuse bis spoilt children a single 
boon (23a). But the Talmud is wholly unaware of any radical 
difference in these two views of God, and their authors were not 
giving vent to the convictions of a systetn, but to the casual feelings 
of the moment The inferences from the facts as to the Nature of 
God were as simple as the facts themselves; they were not 
meant to be applied beyond the occasions on which they were 
used. Each case stood by itself, and it would never have 
occurred to the compilers of Taanith that a theory was needed 
whereby the apparent inconsistency might be reconciled. We 
may here add incidentally that, on the w'hole, the old Rabbinic 
way of regarding the Deity may fairly be described as at once 
childish e^d childlike. We say, on the whole, because no doubt 
there is in places evidence of higher and more intellectual con- 
ceptions.t 


* Cf. Mediilta 3sb. (ed. Friedmanu). Chagiga 14a. 
t See Mechilta 38b, Bartolocci, ** Bibliotheca Magna Rabbiaioa,** vol. L pp. 
552-642, Ben-Chananja, 9th Series, Simplemcnt to No. 35. Bacher’s 

** Agadah der Anioraer ” and other works. VV e need scarcely add that we hpe 
touched upon this important subject with the utmost superficiality, wishing 
rather to suggest than to draw positite conclusions. One warning, however, 
may he aiven in all certainty, namely, tliat no kabbalist or semi^kabbalist 
works should he adduced or used in an attempt to sketch oat a 'ralmudie 
thedogy. Of all these works, inch aa Jezira, Bahur, t]|e Zohar, and others, there 
ignOt a single one the early date of which has ndt been denied by the most 
' Competent critics and bibliographers. Whatever the eiad epodt to which they 
bdong, they are at all events posterior tp the completed Talnuiii> Bee on thia 
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What we have eaid ae to theolod<ial q^estion^ may bci iaid 
with equal correetnesa of the philosophy of the IV^lnifid. ThOrO 
is no philoBophy of the Talmud^ but only scattored and varied 
notions on philosophical questions risked by individual Eaibb&. 
Here and there a Rabbi lighted on a philosophical idea; he 
knew not how ; but he delivered himself of it in all innocence^ 
and passed on. It never occurred to one of them to follow up 
such an idea to its conclusions. They were in no sense formal 
philosophers, but they talked so much de omnibus rebus that 
they could hardly escape touching, never so unconsciously, on 
philosophy. 

Just as it is easier to say \yhat the Talmud is not, than what 
it is, so, it will be seen, it is easier to say how it may not, than 
how it may, be studied. We might easily multiply instances 
such as we have just given of this difficulty, each one repre* 
senting a pitfall into which unwary or injudicious writers on 
the subject have already fallen. But we have said enough of 
the internal difficulties. We have now to contemplate those 
which are not inherent to the work itself. These are both 
negative and positive. The former amount to this, that, to a 
work of surpassing difficulty, there is practically no outside assist- 
ance. The latter are roughly represented by the unscientific 
treatment to which the Talmud has been the victim. We 
suffer, in other words, from a lack of good guides and from a 
surfeit of misleading ones. We have suggested how the text 
must have suffered in its earlier stages of oral transmission and 
prolonged compilation. It fared still worse after it had beCn 
compiled. In the Middle Ages it was not only confiscated and 
burnt by Papal authority, but it was mutilated and tortured by 
a fanatical and ignorant censorship, which not unfreqUently 
disfigured its most harmless passages.*^ But if, in approaching 
the study of a text as confused and obscure as that of the 
Talmud, we turn for the help of those friends and guides familiar 
to us in the study of other ancient texts — ^Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit — we turn in vain. Scientific study of the Talmud is 
of very recent date, being hardly more than half a century old. 
We are indeed greatly indebted to the gigantic labours of the 
Spanish and Franco-German schools of the Middle Ages.t But 

point Zuns, Rapoport, Steinsohneider, and many others. It is inoompteheilaihle 
to ns how Dr. Sohiller-Szinessjr (Art. Midrash, "Encyc. Brit.” xvi. 9th ed*), 
eren if he ventnres to oppose this noble band of scholars, should have left the* 
student utterly imorant that he was dogmatioallv maintaining a poaifiott wh^ 
all the great antnorities hare declared to be wholly untenable, ' 

• See Reuscher, ** Index der verbotenen Biicher,’* vol. i. p, 4$, ieg, (Etonn 
1S83). Bhpoport, Ereoh MilUm sub voce Edom,” and Leviotohii **T0dda 
Israel.^* p. 78, MieS. ^ 

t SeeVeilinelt, Kunteros Hamefaresoh.*’ Tienuh,187r,‘ ' 
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what they have left us was the work of devout Jews, whose 
treatment of the subject was not only very unlike the sdentiSc 
method of modem research, but lacked that preliminary scepti- 
ci|im which is rightly held essential to honest inquiry. These 
writers, though profound and serious investigators, were also 
profound and serious believers, and were therefore incapable of 
using the scalpel of criticism to what was, in part, their religious 
code.*^ But true science, as is now acknowledged, which looks 
not at things but into, and if possible behind, things, requires 
this unflinching procedure.t 

It was not till the third decade of the present century that 
any real critical study of the Talmud was commenced. And 
even now the work is but begun. We are not unmindful of, or 
ungrateful for, the splendid labours of Bapaport, Krochmal, Zunz, 
Frank], Geiger, and many more earnest and honest investi- 
gators. These writers, endowed with a wide and varied 
knowledge, and gifted with a profound historical interest as 
well as accurate philological tact, subjected the Talmud and its 
kindred literature to a new criticism. They sought to unravel 
difficulties and to solve problems which were themselves the 
product of a hitherto unheard-of scepticism. They began to dig 
out the buried sources, to compare individual parts of the Tal- 
mud with each other, and to bring within the sphere of their 
researches whole portions to which, up to that time, very little 
attention had been paid. They introduced the critical study of 
manuscripts, in order so far as possible to trace the historical 
development of this stupendous work from its origin to its 
conclusion. In consequence of the surprising results of their 
investigations, which very soon attracted the attention of the 
Jewish literary world, they gradually succeeded in starting a 
school of disciples who sought to continue the new inquiries in 
the spirit of their masters, j; 

* That the Talmud was not even rewded by mediaeval Jews in all its parts 
as rehgious scripture, may be gathereafrom many sources. Cf. The letters of 
Chemdah Oenusah, p. 39, seq,, and especially p. 41, Konigsberg, 1856. 

f Writings like Modena’s Bechinath Ha’&bbalah,” which confine them- 
selves to general accusations against the Talmud, can make no claim to be 
regard^ as scientific productions. De Eossi’s “ Meor Enayim ” (written in the 
l^h century) has every right to be regarded ba a critical and scientifio work» 
but its influence among the Jews was exceedinglv small. 

t We need only mention here that grand ana deep book Mord Nebochd 
H’^man,’* by Krochmal (Lemberg, 1835), Kapoport^s ’’Ereoh MiUim,” and 
his other larger and smaller work^ which are scattered about in different 
Hebrew periodicals. Especially do we feel it our duty to draw renewed attend 
tidn here to Zunz’s Gottesdienstliohe Yortra^ ” (Berlin, 1832), ai^ Frankl’s 
Hod%etica in Mishnam (Lipsiae, 1859), whicbllaid the foundation for all 
irpe study of the Midrash ana the Mishnah. We take this opportunity of 
expressing our surprise that Schiller-Szinessy in his articles upon ' Midrash’ 
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The world is indebted to the illustrious men to whom we have 
here referred and to their school but so immense is the fields and 
so few are the workers, that we are still justified in saying that 
to the complete study of the Talmud there is but fragmentaigr 
assistance to hand. 

For centuries the literature of Greece and* Rome have been 
the main study of a hundred universities. Patient, loving 
students have devoted their lives to the elucidation of fragments 
of this lore, and the results of their labours have passed into the 
hands of succeeding generations who have added new stores of 
knowledge to the large in-gatherings of the past. Aided by the 
authority of a powerful church, the encouragement of princes, 
and the endowments of the wealthy, classical learning has grown 
and extended till there is hardly a single incident in the history 
of any little township in ancient Hellas which we may not find 
faithfully portrayed for us with all its iocal and contemporary 
surroundings, and portrayed, moreover, without bias or passion, 
but simply as the issue of cold, calm investigation. But for the 
Hebrew literature there has been none of this wealth of interest 
and labour. The Talmud has never yet been systematically 
taught and expounded in the lecture rooms of European uni- 
versities; its study is practically confined to the Jews, who 
have neither scholarships nor pensions to bestow upon impecunious 
inquirers. Thus, very naturally, the number of devoted labourers 
demanded by such an immense and neglected province is not 
forthcoming. And, owing to the fact that the number « of 
workers in the whole field of Jewish literature is so limited, 
and that many of these are occupied with post-Talmndic 
writings, there exists a want of even those most necessary 
resources which in every literary investigation compose the 
scientific apparatus. 

There is still wanting an exhaustive grammar to the Talmudic 
idiom, a grammar which should not merely help the student over 
his declensions and conjugations, but which should furnish critical 
information as to the whole structure of the language and its 
frequent doubtful constructions.* There exists at present no 
complete dictionary on a level with the famous Liddell and 
Scott, which we might confidently take as a guide to the eluci- 
dation of that Babel of tongues, which have found ^their w&y 


and * Misbnali ’ in the 9th ed< of the *‘£noyolopsdia Britannioa*’ (v6l; xVi.) has 
strangely enough thought fit to make no mention of, or allosibn, to 
monumental works. ^ 

e See Lusatto's observations in his preface to his 
Talmudisdien Idiom,’’ p. 10, in Kruger’s German translat^n. Berlin. 
1873;. '■ 
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into, the Talmud.* * * § We have no complete and trustworthy 
indexes and concordances of names and 8ubject8.t There is a 
wretohed paucity of good monographs relating either to the 
m^at prominent Babbis or to the many archseological puzzles 
which are scattered through the text. Lastly/ there are no 
complete translations of the Talmud extant which could be con- 
sulted in obscure passages.;!; 

In other branches of ancient literature there is scarcely a 
single work of which the manuscripts from the earliest copy 
downwards have not been utilized and investigated for the pur- 
pose of establishing a fixed and definite text. It is not without 
a pang of envy that the student of the Talmud regards those 
beautiful editions of the classics^ with their revised texts^ their 
critical and explanatory notes^ and their voluminous references, 
all carefully elaborated to meet the requirements of modern 
philology. Here, at all events, so far as it lies in human power, 
man has performed his duty to truth. But in the case of the 
Talmud things are very ditferent. Neither of the Haggadic 
nor yet of the Halachic part of the Talmud do we possess even 
in the present day a text corrected according to the best manu- 
scripts, and collated with the earliest editions. The want of such 
revised editions of the old Babbinical literature was bitterly 
lamented by the famous German Orientalist, Lagarde, in his 
preface to the dementia edited by him nineteen years ago; 

a dilettante handling of these texts/’ he says, has only led to 
misconceptiona”§ It is true that much has been done since 
liOgarde wrote his preface, but it is a miserably small amount in 
comparison with that which yet remains to be achieved. || 


* See JeUinek’s treatises, above cited; Stadc’s " Zeitschrift fiir die Alt- 
Testamentliche Literatur,” 1881, p. 334-338; 1882, 63-72, 177-192. In 
order to obtain a notion how difficult it often is to find the correct definition 
of a word or term, see Hoffmann’s essay in the above-mentioned periodical, 
upon the single word, ** Malben,” and Treudenthal’s treatise on the term 
Chazakah.” m Frankl’s “ Monatschrift,” 1860. 

t See Jeilinek’s **£unteros H’Miphteach ” (Vienna, 1881) ; and cf. Fried- 
mann in his introduction to '*Sifrd,’' chapter iv. 

i See ** Orient. Literatnr Blatt.” 1840, But the neater part of the 
translations there enumerated have never yet been published. That since 
then many TOod and bad translations of various Babbinical writings We teen 
made is well known. We may here add that Frankl, in his lecture cited abovey 
declared the Talmnd to be untranslatable. 

§ ** dementia,” edited by P. de Lagarde, Leipzig, 1865, p. 13, note 5 ; cf. 
HoLdeke, in the preface to his ” Manddische Qrammatik,” Halle, 1876 ; and 
Lebrccht’s treatise, ” Handschriften und erste Ausgaben des ^bylonisohen 
Trimods,” ^rlin, 1862. ^ 

JJ /We mean works like that of Friedmann on r Meobilta,” Buber on the 
Kabbinowitz on some tractates of the Babylonian TalmfKb the 
Ibsefta,” edited by Zuckermandel, the ” Mishnab,” edited by H. Lowe, ^c. 
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Eqough, perbups^ bas been said tbe difficuUies to satisfy oot* 
readers that the way is long and steep, and with bet few trust- 
wprthy signposts. Unhappily, it is beset with many dangers and 
snaresr-^f^se signposts and misleading lights. If^ as a field 
of inquiry^ the Talmud were virmn soil, it were an easier 
task to master it than as it is. The greatest stumblingblock 
to its study is the pernicious way in which that study has 
hitherto been pursued. We do not so much complain of the 
neglect from which it has suffered as of the attention of the 
wrong sort which it has received ; not so much of the injury of 
being ignored as of ignorant handling. For, in truth, if the 
Talmud was burnt and disfigured in the flesh by the mediseval 
censor, it is tortured and mutilated in the spirit by many a 
modern writer. 

The object of the remainder of this article is to protest against, 
and to some extent to illustrate, the manner in which the Talmud 
hw been used or misused for every purpose except that of honest, 
dispassionate, and scientific inquiry. It has l^en praised and 
decried equally without reason ; it has been the victim of en- 
thusiasts kindly and unkindly.^ 

So over violent or over civil 

That every man with them is God or devil. 

^6 exaggerated praise of Deutsch and the other pane- 
gyrists is just as revolting to the critical sense as is the 
unmeasured abuse of Eisenmeuger and his school. Thus, 
according to some writers, ^0 Christian is the tendency of the 
Talmud, that it is hard to say why the Babbis were not long 
ago canonized en hloc. According to others it is so anti-Christian 
that we wonder a good Christian like Eeuchlin should have 
read it in all seeming unconsciousness of the fact. To some it 
is the perfection of the Beautiful and Good : to others the acme 
of revolting wickedness and ugliness. Its stories are now 
deep parables and lovely legends: now they are silly fables, 
insiDid exaggerations. It is now profound and logical: now 
shaDow and soulless, and so forth ad vafirnUum* 

Of the numerous writers who have never read a line of the 
Talmud, and yet have not hesitated to judge it, we need here 
say nothing. What we deplore is the extent to which men, 
with suflScient ^owledge and ability to read and understand 
the Talmud, neither read nor understand it, or read and mis- 
understand it^ or, reading and understanding, misuse it and 

* Cf. on the one side Dentsoh’s famous Essay on the Talmud, 

Review^ Octpber, 1877 ; and, on the other Eisenmenger **Entdeoktes Jude^ 
thurn," (E^dni^berg, 1711). But these two are merely typical uiBtaii^ out of 
a long hilt. 
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difitorl it. Oar charge againist these writers is that they do not 
study the Talmud for itself. They do not read it in order to 
understand it aright, to grasp its real nature, to penetrate to its 
real being ; but they read it for wholly extraneous purposes, to 
support a theory, to afford illustrations, to prove a case, to 
supply surprises. To them it is not a museum, but an old 
euriosity-shop. It does not contain scientific specimens to be 
respected, but bric-^brac to be displayed. It is not searched 
for truth’s sake, but rummaged for curios. The belief prevails 
that touching every subject something may be found in the 
Talmud. You have only to dig deep enough and you will find 
something which will either straightway suit your purpose or 
which with a little violence can be made to serve. Many the 
philosophical systems which have been elicited from the Talmud ; 
many the strange ideas which have been ingeniously extracted 
jut of it."^ The authors of these discoveries have usually been 
actuated by the most amiable motives, but the effects of their 
perfervid zeal and their naive anachronisms have been none the 
less disastrous. How much further should we be in our know- 
ledge of the book if these writers could have been induced to 
study it in the proper way. Much enthusiastic labour directed 
to idle and foolish ends have been utterly thrown away, and the 
Talmud itself continually twisted and perverted out of all re- 
cognition, has been put to every conceivable purpose except the 
right one. 

How different is the treatment accorded to the better known 
branches of literature. No one dares to pervert or even care- 
lessly to use the texts of any familiar Grecian classic. The small 
chance of detection in the case of the Talmud gives a sense of 
security to the writers we complain of. They do not risk liberties 
with texts in which a schoolboy may trip them up, but they 
may say what they like of the Talmud. 

Of all works the Talmud, on account of its internal difficulties, 
most needs careful, unbiassed, and critical treatment, and of all 
works it has least received it. To understand it is a life-long 
task, to form a comprehensive opinion of it almost an impossi- 
bility. And yet otherwise conscientious authors do not scruple 
to approach it lightly, to excerpt it, and generalize on it after far 
less study than they would give to a Latin historian or a Greek 
philosopher. 

All this is not only a loss to the Talmud student ; it is a loss 
to mankind whose interests are only served by truth. 

It is our purpose now to choose, for cursory examination, from 

• See Z. Franki in his Monatschrift,” 1865, 472. Since Frankl wrote 

a goodly number of fresh instances might be added to his list by way of supple- 
ment. 
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a loDg list of books answering the, above desoription^ one wbich^ 
from the learning, authority, and evident honerty of ita author, 
is calculated to carry unusual weighty and consequently to tq^read 
more widely the errors it contains. We are aUudu^ 7)ti 
Edersheim’s Life and Times of J esos the Messiah/’* The book 
is one eminently designed to attract attention. Not only is:the 
subject one of superlative interest to the educated and rel4(ioua 
world, but the evident conviction and fervent faith of the author 
give it a persuasiveness difficult to resist. The style is for the 
most part lofty and appropriate, and the whole wears the im- 
pression of great erudition and earnestness of purpose. If, 
therefore, it is also, as we propose to show, a signal example of 
the. manner in which the Talmud is misinterpreted and mis- 
applied, it will be understood that such a book is more than 
ordinarily calculated to disseminate these errors, and by its very 
merits to give them a wider currency than need be feared in the 
case of less powerful productions. 

In limine it must be understood that the following remarks 
are in no sense a review or a critique of the book : they are 
intended solely to discuss the value and correctness of part of 
the evidence adduced by Dr. Edersheim, in support of one of his 
central propositions. A large portion of the book is devoted 
to asserting or re-asserting the originality of the teachings of 
Christ, in reply to those writers, Christian and Jewish, who, by 
a comparison of passages from the Rabbinical literature with 
passages from the New Testament, have sought to establish a 
marked connection between the personality of Jesus and the 
time in which he lived. Dr. Edersheim contends that not only 
are the doctrines of the Gospel not borrowed from the Babbisi, 
but are everywhere in glaring opposition to their viewi^ and 
that where Christian doctrine is most characteristic it is most 
divergent from Rabbinical teaching. 

It is true, Jesus of Nazareth was a Jew, and moved among 
Jews” (Preface viii) ; but nevertheless in the main point '‘there 
is not a difference, but a total divergence” (1. 106), “ an absolute 
contrariety,” (I. 107) “an infinite distance between Christ and 
the teaching of the Synagogue,” (II. 15) so that the “ Messiah 
of Judaism is the Anti-Christ of the Gospel ” (1. 293). And the; 
proof of this result is largely dependent on a use, or tfa we pro- 
pose to show, a misuse of Talmudic quotations. Having once 
arrived at “ this absolute contrariety,^’ Dr. Edersheim deduces 
therefrom “one of the strongest evidences of the cl^ms of Christ, 
since it raises the all-inmortant question, whence the Teacher of 
Nazareth had drawn His inspiration (Preface ix); or as Dr. 

* London, 18S3. Our references throughout are to the first edition. 
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Sdenheim expresses himself in another place, *' if Jesus was not of 
God, not the Messiah, whence'this wonderful contrast?” (1. 17). 
IVe venture to hold that the glory of such a sublime figure as that 
of Jesas Christ in no wise requires the process adopted in 
dealing with a microscopic object, namely, the' obscuration of 
its surroundings. .Be that as it may, we are not disposed to 
discuss with Dr. Edersheim the propriety of a comparison 
between the teaching of Jesus and that of the Rabbis. Nof 
shall we investigate Dr. Edersheim’s evidence drawn from the 
New Testament, nor dispute the results, at which he arrives. 
The former belongs to the province of New Testament criticism, 
the latter is a matter of controversial theology. Whether Dr. 
Edersheim succeeds or fails in establishing his proposition is 
not for us to inquire. We have to do with one part of his 
evidence only ; it is exclusively with his use of the Talmud that 
we are here engaged. 

We contend that Dr. Edersheim has not studied exhaustively 
all the great commentators, especially those whose writings are 
in Hebrew ; that he has not always been sufficiently careful to 
grasp the real meaning of quoted passages by comparing them 
with the context; that he has allowed his enthusiasm for his 
argument to blind him to other passages; that his misappre- 
hension of their utterances has j'aundiced his opinion of the 
Rabbis as a body and individually, and that this effect has 
reaoted so as to colour his interpretation of the Talmud. On 
the whole we maintain that he has too often departed from the 
attitude of the unbiassed investigator. 

In endeavouring to support these charges we warn the reader 
that we may seem to attach too much importance and to devote 
too much space to what may appear trifling and subordinate 
details. But if this be so, it is due to Dr. Edersheim^s method. 
The skeleton of his argument, as well as the matter with which 
it is filled in, hinges on very numerous quotations from the 
fobbinical writings, and not on laige questions. It is composed 
of minutia! depending on one another, and it is some of these 
iirhich we have to attack, recognising, as we hope the reader 
does also, that toaome extent the strength of the chain of such 
an argument is the strength of its weakest link. 

■ A keen controversialist. Dr. Edersheim has a poor opinion of 
the Babins, and treats them as a body with but scant courtesy. 
When be quotes them — ^under whatever name, Pharisee, Scribe, 
Rabbi, or &ge — ^his antipathy betrays him into the use of warm 
language, and he speaks of them as '* self-righteous, self-seeking 
^liiitts” (Yol. L 186) who are "mad With self-exaltation” 
15) and whose doctrines are brim-full of "profimity,'* (1. 113) 
** superstition,'' (L 106) and " self-glory” (1. 18^ Their writings 
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Are replete with ‘‘abeard and ally (I* 254) **fboKi& 

repulave," (1. 292) even "blasphemoue etbkies-" (11. lift) an^d 
the like. It is no part of our work to whitewiudi the'Babbis. 
Th^ have survived centuries of even less discriminating^ Oppre* 
brium than the above. Dr. Edeibbeim will not expe^ ns 
seriously to criticise the uncomplimentary epithets be applies to 
the Scribes as a body, further than to suggest that in a 'grave 
and important work such language is out of place. It does not 
better an argument, and it is apt to recall the familiar expedient 
of the Law Courts, “ with a bad case abuse the plaintiff's 
attorney.” 

In speaking of individual Babbis Dr. Edersheim is not UMte 
tender. We find, however, one exception to this rule. In Yol. 
J. page 136, a noteworthy passage occurs : — 

There is much about those earlier Babbis — Hillel, Gamaliel, 
and others — to attract us, and their spirit oft-times contrasts with 
the narrow bigotry, the self-glory, and the unspiritual externalism 
of their successors.” 

Now these Babbis were the contemporaries of Jesus Christ, 
and we would suggest pa/r paremiJiiae that in a work dealing 
with the life and times of Jesus the utterances of his con- 
temporaries would be of the first importance, notably when that 
work professes to contrast the teachings of the Gospels with 
those of the contemporary Babbis. It is perhaps not urelevaat 
to note here, for what it is worth, that the vast majori^ of 
Dr. Edersheim's references to the Talmud are to portions 
assigned to Babbis who lived not earlier than the second century 
after Christ. * 

Later on, however (I. 239), Dr. Edersheim seems disposed 
to modify his opinion of Hillel, and this for the droU^ of 
reasons. Because Dr. Edersheim holds that the school of 
Bbammai was more national in its aspirations than that of 
Hillel, he finds it necessary to depreciate the personal reputation 
of the latter. He says in this relation (1. 239) : — 

Generally, only one side of the character of Hillel has been pre- 
sented by writers, and even this in greatly exaggerated language. His 
piuch-lauded gentlen'ess, peacefttlness, apd chari^ were rather liegiAive 
than positive qualities. He was a philosophic Babbi, whose real iUMirest 
' lay in a far other direction than that of sympathy with the people, 
and whose motto seemed indeed to imply, **We, the-sage^' are 
the people of God; but this people, who know not the laWj^are 
curs^” • ' . . 

' ' ' 1 •. ' i*' 

The reference is to Aboth, I. 13, 14, And no refermMO.^huld 
' well have been more unfortunate. Not only does the 
quotation hot appear in the text, but it cannot by .any .yl^ence 
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be derived from it. The passage^ according to Taylor’s excellent 
translation, runs as follows 

&illel said Be of the disciples of Aaron ; loving peace, and pur- 
suing peace ; loving mankind, and>bringing them nigh to the Torah ” 
(the Law). He used to say, A name made great is a name destroyed ; 
he, who increases not, decreases ; and he who will not learn (or teach) 
deserves slaughter ; and he who serves himself with the tiara perishes.** 

These utterances are not addressed, and do not refer to the 

n ie at large, but are clearly injunctions to the disciples^ 
ar's* note throws further light on the passage : — 

He who learns from his teacher and adds not to his words, not 
having intelligence to go beyond what he has been expressly taught, - 
Will come to an end^ ‘‘ his mother will bury him ; ** or will hnng to an end 
and lose what he has learned by rote. Cf. St. Matt. xxv. .29. He who 
refuses to impart his knowledge (or who will not learn at all ”) com- 
mits a deadly sin. 

If this quotation from Aboth gives us any impression of the 
disposition of Hillel, it is hardly that be was a cynical or even 
unsympathetic egoist.t 

Dr. Edersheim lays much stress upon the vain-glofy 
and pride of the Babbis, and the arrogant claims for respect, 
authority, and almost divine reverence, which they made for 
their utterances and ordinances. He cites, with evident satis- 
faction, the three or four well-worn passages in which the words 
of tradition are praised above the words of Scripture. (See 1. 98^ 
100, II. 15, 407. Cf. Eisenmenger I. 5, 10, 812, 322 and 
Now we must perforce refrain from entering on the 
controvemy in regard to the supposed Oral Law/' and the living 
streamof divine tradition which theRabbis believed they werehand^ 
ing down to posterity. We may, however, again refer to Taylor's 
Commentary on Aboth (page 119 ad fin.), where, in speaking of 
the sayings tending to the exaltation of irapaSomc and Scribe- 
Law,” he adds, that ** in drawing inferences from them allow-^ 
ance must be made for their rhetorical and dialectic character. 
They are commonly put forward as private opinions in debate 

* ** Sayings of the Jewish Fathers,” edited by Charles Taylor, 1877. 
t That Dr. Edersheim has made considerable use of Defitzsch's polemied 
pamphlet ‘‘Jesus and Hillel” is very natural. But Delitzsch is too con- 
scientious a scholar to venture as far as Dr. Edersheim, even in the very heat 
of his conflict with Geiger. As regards the assertion that “Hill^ was 
actually wout to mispronounce words, because his teacher before him had dofle 
so,” (1. 98.) which is based on Edajotb, (1. 8), it seems a pity that ourlcurnM 
author, even if he did not cara to make use of Abraham ben David*ji Hsbtew 
CoffMPjBAtaiy^ have looked up Graett (\^1. UI. The Qeifinan 

historian would have explained to him that Maimonides has mistaken the sense 
of t^ panagi^ which refers not to a mkproimneiattoh ” but to the uSe df a 
Biblical name for a certain measnre, instead of the vaeU TahnudiOSl one. ' 




latber as aotboritative dei^ops." > Twq saaeatiaL .poiaU 
should be noted here. First, that one mabi reaisfm jbe 
high account set upon tbe orthodox Traditi<^ial J^w in the age 
of Jesus, was due to the fear of national schism, which mk. b^t 
avoided by a ri^d adherence to a single and authoritative ex* 
position and expansion of the Pentateucfaal Code. : and we must 
always remember that Politics and Religion were not .eevejced 
from each other in the Judsea of that period. Secondly,., that 
the “ words of tbe Scribes,'' which are so exalted in these fajqf^iliar 
passages, are not the words of any chance Rabbi or of tdi of 
them together, but those words only which were ofScially pro- 
mulgated by generally accepted authorities. Such necessary and 
historical qualifications cannot be gathered from Dr. Edersbeitn’s 
attacks, but, as we shall see, they can be gathered from the 
Rabbinic quotations by which these attacks are supported* He 
says : — s 

Each Scribe outweighed all the common people, who must accord- 
ingly pay him every honour. . . . Such was to be the honour paid to 
their sayings, that they were to be absolutely believed, eveh if they 
were to declare that to be at the right hand which was at tbe left, or 
vice~versd (I. 94 ; cf. Eisenmenger, I. 331). 

It will be observed that this excessive belief and respect is to 
be paid to all the Scribes as a body. 

The reference adduced in support of this statement is Siphrl 
105, a. This passage runs as follows : — 

Any turning aside from the teaching of tbe Sanhedrin of Jerusalem 
is punishable by death, but a turning aside from the teaching of tbe 
Sanhedrin of Jabneh is not so punishable. For a transgression of an 
ordinance based upon the Pentateuch law death may be imposed : not 
for the transgression of a law which is purely traditional. If they 
tell you that what is right is left, and what is left is right, hearken to 
them. 

From this passage we see incidentally that in one most 
significant particular the words of the Scribes are made inferior 
in importance to the words of the Bible. But as regards the 
main allegation of Dr. Edersheim it is plain that the last portion 
of the {Mwsage does not refer to all the Scribes but .to the 
Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, that is to the highest Court of Jnstice 
in Council assembled. That, again, the reason Tfhy th»jn^ 
ments and decisions of the Sanhedrin were rated so. hij^&"^e|» 
mainly a fear of national and political schism, is cUarly 
by the. statement that the Sanhedrin of Jabneh. oonldnoti^isk 
a trainsgresnon of its ordinances with death.* 

For the Sanhedrin of Jabneh was foundcid after the deiAmo- 

Il f "* ■' * ' ' ■ , ■ ■ » . I i. \ | i'“ . j i ‘' ii { ilii I , i M * 

. '* See Nettbaeer’s " Oeesrephie da Ttimad," p< .74,-aad J}. HsAasa'aciMy 
."Ber Obente0«^tskc4“ Berlin, '1&77. . . s ' . .. . . 
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iwoi of th« Temple^ when, the nattonal tmitj having ceased/ then 
was do longw any danger oi national aohism.- This, the oondct 
ii^erpntation of the passage refinrred to by Dr. Edersheitn, will 
show how very seriously he misunderstood it. But this is not 
all, for that very blind obedience to the rulings of the Sanhedrin 
of Jerusalem, claimed in this passage, is not undisputed in the 
Talmuds. Dr. Edersheim so frequently refers to the Talmud of 
Jerusalem that it is a pity, for the sake of justice, that he did 
not refer to it here. We will supply the omission. The passage 
in Siphrd plays upon the verse in Deuteronomy (xvii. 11) where 
it is said ; “ Thou shalt not diverge from the sentence which 
th^ shall tell thee to the right hand nor to the left,*' or as the 
litoral translation of the Hebrew idiom would run "right and 
left.*’ • Now, in J. Horajotb, 46 b, we read : “We might believe 
that we were bound to obey the Sanhedrin even if they told us 
of the right that it was left, and of the left that it was right ; to 
prevent this the Law says * when they tell you right and left.’ ” 
Here^ by a characteristically Talmudic manipulation of the words, 
the text' is supposed to mean : “ Only when they tell you that right 
is right, and left is left are you to obey them, but not otherwise.” 
This strange use of scripture words may be a surprise to those 
who are not familiar with the Rabbinical method of reason* 
ing, but, at all events, we have here a direct contradiction of 
even our very modified version of the passage on which Dr. 
Edersheim’s proposition depends. 

We now take a still more conspicuous illustration of the tray 
in which Dr. Edersheim, at the expense of an accurate exegesis^ 
endeavours to prove his thesis of the arrogance and pride of 
thb l^bbis. 

“ Perhaps we ought here to point out one of the most important 
principles of Babbinism, which has been almost entirely overlooked 
in modem criticism of the Talmud. It is this : that any ordinance^ 
not oni^ of the Divine Law, but of the Babbis, even though only 
giimi' for a particular time or occasion, or for a special remon, 
lehurind in full force for all time, unless expressly recalled by God.” 
(Besib, 5. b.) (I. 85, note 5, cf. I. 98). 

The pamage ia, no doubt, somewhat intricate, but it is bard^ 
so obscure as to justify the entirelv erroneous version given by 
Dr. Edersheim. We can only partly explain this curious view of 
its' meaning by assuming that he has confounded the thing W1>4 
graved with the evidence which is to prove it .. .. 

general drift of the passage is the following : Its o|^ec|t Is 
^' preve ^t any decinon of a majority (in a of 

bah only bs repealed by the dedsioif of another ’ioigdnty,. 
evem ^altbssigb the. reason ftw ^ former deeiatoik^ baa ceased. 
The proof is taken from two passages in Scr^tee and one fiom 



tMdit^oD. ' ^Ebe flcriptBre paa^B(ei'giT» ia flidi ef 

wUok Gh)d lepealM hi* (^a -<!DaiiMuid, altteugb ibe 

oooaabn for tliat oonnauMl had oeasect exatt|da/froaii 

traditifn . givOs a thud easo, where a purslr -RsbbiBic ovdiiiaiite 
waa formallf ic^Maled by the-^bbu. The whole passage in 
fiezah rans as follows : 

Eveiy ordinance of a majority can only be redealod b^ ahother 
majority, even although the cauae of its original prOmiilgtrdob'lisa 
disappeared. Babbi Joseph said, “how can I deduee thisf Beeam 
it is written, “Gk> get you into your tents again*' (Dent. v. S<^, 'asid 
it is also written “ When the trumpet sonndeth loi^ they shall eonfe 
up to the mount” (Ez. ziz. IS). We have also learned oiat the 
duoe of fruit trees in the fourth year of their growth, situated Wifohi 
a day’s journey of Jerusalem, must be brought thither in hind and 
eaten on the spot. It may not be turned into money, and merely 4*^ 
value eaten at Jerusalem. According to Ula, the reason for this 
ordinance was, that part of the produce might be used to decorotp the 
streets of Jerusalem. A Boraitha, moreover, mentions the following 
incident.* Habbi Eliezer had a vineyard within a day's jiforney <f{ 
Jerusalem. He waa about to place its fruit of the fourth year at the 
free disposal of the poor, in order to avoid the trouble of talcing .It 
himself to Jerusalem, when one of his disciples said to him, “fniB 
ordinance has been formally repealed by the body of your colleague^*' 

This stringing together of three apparently disconuec(e4 t^M^ 
is a fairly typicm example of Talmudio a^nment, but is, .p^7 
more simple than it looks. It merely gives the two iq«^oes 
from Scripture and the one instance from tradition 'alree4jf J^ 
ferred to. The verse from Deuteronomy when compete^ ^tb 
Exodus xix. 15, shows that, although the cause for the eopfipiwd 
given in Exodus — namely, the approaching promulgation bf‘ the 
Ten Commandments — had lapsed, it was nevertheless necessasy 
that a new divine injunction should be given before the perale 
were at libeiiy to return to their wives and to their tents, ^e 
second instance from' Scripture, namely Exodus xix. 13, as cotn* 
pared with Exodus xix. 11, is a similar illustration to the 
nffect. The instance from tradition is somewhat more coi^{i|i- 
4»ted. According to Leviticus xix. 23, the produce of idl 
^es was forbidden for the first three years after they . 
plulted, and the produce of the fourth year was. to be 
ainelTymaking unto the Lord.*’ This exm:es8ien,t^' 
ally understood to mean that these fruits, liketbe tj]^^ 
ill Denteronomy xii, 22-27, were to be brought 
and'eaten there as a tbankegiving to God. But flie!iam^‘'^ebth 
eesriea which was made with regard to the 

■ . ■ , I - , .1 I ' ■ — i i nf ',,1 1 ■ . ■,1 ■* jit v ,, . iVg ; 

'* ABoirilhairakwor tsacakgof ttollisliakperied, MitMMit''tfekeii^ 
iatoibe *^aatl»tiis4 vwtien ** ottne Mi sl a a h , wUch nadnlim foeThimni. 
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granted . bare ; it was allowed to turn the produce into mouey^ 
and teJte that to Jerusalem.^> This concession^ however, was not 

S ermitted in the case of those whose land was situated within a 
W®* journey of Jerusalem^ But if — a point Explained by 
Baschi and the other commentators—* the fruits of the fourth 
year were actually given away, the responsibility of bringing 
them^ to Jerusalem vested with those who accepted the gift. Such 
r^ipients would naturally be the poor. The reason why the Babbis 
wished that the produce should be actually brought to Jerusalem 
was that part of it should be used for decking the streets of the 
beloved^ city. But Babbi Eliezer lived after the destruction of 
the capital, and yet he was going to fulfil the law by putting his 
vineyard at the disposal of the poor. The reason for the law 
had ceased. There were no streets to decorate, but the Rabbi 
did not regard himself free from obligation, till he was told that 
the law had been foi'nially repealed by a fresh ordinance of 
the Rabhis, 

Thus we see that where an ordinance has been given 1^ God, 
God repeals it : where the ordinance is given by the l^bbis, 
the l^bbis repeal it. But that “ any ordinance, even of the 
Rabbis, remains in full force for all time, unless expressly 
recalled by God — of this most extraordinary allegation, Bezah, 
5b, says not a single word. And, as our readers will remember, 
it is upon this passage from Bezali that Dr. Edersheim bases 
his aigument. 

If one favourite charge of Dr. Edersheim against the Babbis 
is that they set tradition above the Writ, another is that they 
set the study of that tradition and of the law generally above 
the practice of pious works. Dr. Edersheim is here treading a 
path which has been made wide and easy for him by the labours 
of previous writers. But as he always endeavours to substantiate 
his accusations by Rabbinical allusions, so here too the marginal 
note at the very crisis of his charge has a reference ready to our 
hand. Our author assures us that i — 

The merits of Israel might in theory be supposed to flow from good 
works,” of course, including the strict practice of legal piety, and from 
the study of the law. But in reality it was ** study” alone to which such 
supreme merit attached. Practice required knowledge for its direc|:ibn, 
such as the Am-Au-urez country people” plebeians, in the Jewish 
sense of being unlearned) could not possess, who had bartered away 
the highest crown for a spade with which to dig. And the sageS, ^*the 
great ones of the world,” had long settled it that study was before 
woirks (I. 8s). w . : 

We are bidden to turn to " Jer. Chag/l. hal. 7, towanU the 

. S I, I ... ; , ■ ^ 

. • Cf. Geiger’s “ Urschrift nnd Uebetsetzungen der Bibel.” p., 181, ieq. ' 
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9 Ddi” and we veiy willingly aecepi thia invitation. - The pataoge 




Habbi Jehudah, when he saw a bridal or a funend prociessioh pasa 
along the street, was wont to turn to hia ticholara, aUd say; Works go 
before study.” In the house of Arim, at Lnd, a rote wa^ taken 6n 
the question, and it was decided that study went before works. ISabbi 
Abuha, who lived at Cesarea, sent his son to Tiberias to study tberel* 
After a time, he was told that his son was devoting himaelf to acts of 
charity, such as helping in the burial of the dead. Then he wrote to 
him and said, Is it because there are no graves in Csesaree, that I 
sent you to Tiberias ? ” Long ago, moreover, was it decided in the yipper 
chamber of the house of Arim that study went before worksL But 
the Babbis in Cesarea taught that this pre-eminence of study o^y 
applies when the acts of charity can be performed by some pne else^ 
but if there is no one else to perform them then works go before 
study. 


As a preliminary explanation of this passage, it must be noted 
that it was regarded as a work of charity to accompany the 
bride to her husband’s house and to follow a funeral to the 


cemetery. !Rabbi Jehudah was therefore accustomed, when be 
saw either a marriage or a funeral procession passing before hinig 
to break off his disquisitions on the law, and, surrounded by 
disciples, to follow the party of mirth or mourning to its destina- 
tion. It was in such occupations that the son of Babbl Abuha 
was spending his time, and his father (playing upon Bxodtta 
xiv. 11, Because there were no graves in Egypt hast thou taken 
us away to die in the wilderness ^rote to remonstrate with 
him, in that he was sent to college for one thing and was 
wasting his days upon another. We will quote one more parallel 
passage before going further. It is found in Eiddushin 40b : — 


It happened long' ago, that Babbi Tarphon and the elders, Were 
assembled in the upper chamber of the house of Nithsah, and the 
question was started, which is greater, works or study ?” Babbi Tarphon 
argued that works vrere greater, while Babbi Akilw set study before 
works. Then they all declared unanimously that study was greater 
beeauae it led to works. 


Now the impression left on the mind after reading Dr. Eder- 
aheim's words is, that while the bare theory of the ^bbis might 
be that Israel’s merits flowed from works, in their heart of heterta. 
they really believed that the most meritorious and ‘Spaying 
thing was study and study alone. That would hanfly be 


* Tiberias is a city in Galilea, to which the Sanhedrin had finally migtetsd 
after the destruction of the Temple. The study of the onl law flourished 
there for some centuries. (Qerzogs BnoyolopUie,” arU Iiheriaa) TeVDr. 
Edersheim professes to know that eren the soil and oUmate of Galilea were 
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view whicH would be taken by an impartial reader of the quoted 
passag^, even as they stand without a word of commentary. 
And with some exegetical and historical explanation almost the 
very contrary of Dr. Edersheim's suggestions will be seen to be 
the truth, it is a pity that Dr. Edersheim has not made more 
frequent use of Graetz's History of the Jews.* **^ He would have 
found there (iv. 173, 176, and note 17) an accurate account of the 
historical circumstances under which the decisions at the houses 
of Anm and Nitbsah were made. Both refer to the same occa- 
sion, a time of unparalleled calamity in Jewish history. The 
awful persecution of the Jews under Hadrian aimed at the 
entire destruction of spiritual life among the people. The prac- 
tice of the various religious ordinances was forbidden under the 
most appalling penalties, but perhaps the direst punishments 
awaited those who met for the purpose of teaching and studying 
the Divine law. Hadrian or his vicegerents were astute enough 
to see that if the stream of tradition failed, and if the religious 
life were no longer fed by the usual supply of teachers and 
scholars, Judaism must assuredly perish by means as certain as 
the almost impracticable annihilation of an entire race. Under 
these circumstances, the decision referred to in either passage 
was made. ^ It was felt that, whatever the peril, the law must 
still be studied, and that teaching and learning were more im- 
portant (not more “meritorious^') than practice, because they 
were its indispensable condition and forerunner. In the story 
relating to Babbi Abuha and his son this decision of the con- 
ference at Lud is applied for a somewhat different purpose. 
In the former ca^ the “ works which are subordinated to 
** study” refer especially to the various ordinances of the 
Jaw — such as the prohibitions of labour on the Sabbath, the 
cetebration of the Passover and so on — the observance of which 
might be neglected were life endangered by their fulfilment. 
In the latter case the “ works ” allude to definite acts of charity 
which are of an all engrossing character when once earnestly 
pursued. It is obvious that just as the fellows and scholars of our 
own universities must devote the main portion of their time not to 
^'works’’ but to “study,” so in ancient Judma was it necessary 
that the learned clam i^ould act in a similar manner. Biit vre 


* In not a few passages our learned author might have beea aided by 

Graetz. Of. his treatment of R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanos (ii, 193) with .Giaetz 
voL iv. note 5, and especially his daring statement on note 2, p. 91, vol. i., 
th^ even idolatry was allowed in seeret, if life were in danger, with Gneetz, 
where almost the vetjiopj^te of Dr. Bdetsbeim's 
to be the truth. To knore OraeA-ntha greatest Jei^ hts- 
aow^-days impolitic and childish. GraeU is too well kuQWii to 
J^der such a silence of any avaiL 
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aJso see that ia Judseft/^orks depended on '‘B^i;^y,'’ ,aQd “ stud^ 
pat^ the way ^orksi ; ” ttor^y^, tka^i* “ 
redlly wanted '*8tad]r” had to go io tha Df. 
Edersheim th^ has drawn a leptimate, opholasion ,fridk‘ kb 
Talmndic reference, when he says that it was “study and study 
alone to which snch supreme merit attached,” we wiU now l^e 
with some confidence to the unprejudiced cousideraUonl of o^ 
readers. 

If the misapprehension of the text, due to inadequate .rps^> 
ing and coloured by preconceived notions, has led Dr. Ddm^eim 
into strange errors, he has been no less imfortunate with, his 
translations of individual words. Of these we might multiply 
instances, bat we shall content ourselves with a CQuple qf 
sufficiently striking and characteristic cases. In the first of 
these. Dr. Edersheim apparently believes that the Qi^k word- 
ISuoTtic is the equivalent of the English word “idiot.” In 
the second case, he translates the Chaldaic word “ Safra” by 
'* Scribes " when it ought to be rendered by “ schoolmasters.” 
Speaking of Zacharias, the father of John the Baptist, he 
says: — 

Zaoharias could not have been one of the “ learned,” nor to the 
Rabbinists a model priest. They would have described him as an 
“idiot,” or common “ rustic” priest, and probably have treated him 
with benevolent contempt (1. 141). 

In a footnote our author gives the word “ Hediot” in Hebrew 
characters, adds that it means an unlearned or common priest, 
and complacently refers to Jebamoth, 59a. Taming to the 
reference we find no word about an unlearned or rustic .priest. 
The word “ Hediot ” — transliterated into Hebrew from the Greek 
— ^merely meant an ordinary priest as dbtinguished from the high 
^est. Thus in Mishnah Joma, vii. 5, we are told that the High 
niest performs tho 'functions of his office in eight garments, 
while the ordinary priest (Cohen Hediot) ministers in only four 
garments. In Sanhedrin (x. S) “ Hediot ” is used to distinguish 
a private person from a Royal person. If Macaulay's fourth* 
form prodigy had made this mistake it would have been dis* 
creditable but coinio ; if it had occurred once in a purely critical 
work, we should have regarded it as unin^rtant and pro^bly' 
attributed it to a printerfs mistake. But Vt. Edersheim having 
adopted it, fastens upon it heartily, and reproduces it five %ihies 
ill as many consecutive pagm (1. 141-144). In fitot it b thade 
to give the necmsary colony to one prolonged pictni)^ ,. ... 

. it^in, “‘these are questions of the Sctthes/ Talmud 
obsnrres ironioalty on one occasion. J«r: Megill ;< 7^ Hne' 80 
from 'the top' ” showing, of course^ that tiie verbal toktlety of 
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the Scribes was already proverbial among the Scribes themselves. 
The reference is, indeed, accurate to a line, but the translation 
supplies a counterbalance of inaccuracy. The word ** Safra,*’ 
which Dr. Edersheim renders Scribes/* unhappily for the fate 
of a long crescendo passage of indictment, does not here 
refer to the Scribes at all, but means children's teachers or 
schoolmasters^ and the whole sentence signifies merely these 
are elementary questions.*^ A glance at the commentaries, or 
at FrankPs introduction in " Talmud Hierosolymitanum,” would 
have rescued Dr. Edersheim from this grotesque blunder. 
Frankl’s book is, indeed, included in Dr. Edersheim's list of 
authorities, but unfortunately it is written in Hebrew. 

Dr. Edersheim is not wholly successful when he deals with the 
laudatory Rabbinical figures, ** a well-plastered cistern ” and a 
welling spring of water.^^ At vol. i. 93, in a passage already 
frequently referred to, he mentions the former epithet as one 
among the many exaggerated phrases applied to the Scribes. 
At page 412, while improving a detail of his elaborate contrast, 
Dr. Edersheim triumphs in the idea that a well-plastered 
cistern’* was the limit of praise that could be given to the 
teachings of the Rabbis, and he states categorically that the 
figure of the well of water springing up** was never applied to 
them. “The difference,’* continues Dr. Edersheim, “is very 
great.” 

For it is the boast of Rabbinism, that its disciples drink of the 
waters of their teachers ; chief merit lies in receptiveness, not spon- 
taneity, and higher praise cannot be given than that of being a well- 
plastered cistern, which lets not out a drop of water, and in that sense 
is a spring whose waters continually increase. But this is quite the 
opposite &c. (I. 412 ). 

On this proposition Dr. Edersheim builds a portion of his 
“ Contrast.’^ Now the question is here of no great importance 
in itself, but as a matter of fact Dr. Edefsheim’s argument is 
entirely baseless. The “ welling-spring,” so far from being an 
unused metaphor by the Rabbis, was quite well known to them 
in this relation. The very passage (Abotb ii. 10, 11) upon 
which Dr. Edersheim relies, cuts the ground from under his 
feet. It runs, according to Taylor’s literal translation : — 

Five disciples were there to Rabban Jochanan ben Zakai, and 
these were they : R. Li^ezer ben Hyrqanos, and R. Jehoshua ben 
Chananiab, and R. Jose the Priest, and R. bhimeon ben Nathanael, 
and R. Eleazar ben Arak. He used to recount their praise ; Eliezer 
ben Hyrqanos is a plastered cistern which loseth not a drop; 
Jehoshua ben Chananiab, happy is she that baije him ; Jose the Priest, 
ia , pious; Shimeon ben Nathanael, is a rinfearer; Ekazar ben Arak 
is a welling-^spring. He used to say, if all the wise of Israel were in, 
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a scale qf the balance^ an4 Elieaser hea HyiPtuviSfiM'tba /ether, scale, 
he weKil4 outweigh, them all. Abbai€lhanl saidja l^a name, 'if' all th«' 
wise of Israel were in a . scale of .the, balancj^. and< Eliezsr .biaa 
Hyrqanos with them, and Eleazar ben Axah ia iibe olhcf SCfl^ Ita 
would outweigh them alL 

. The two figures were thus used, and used ia .oontnut, aboat- 
difierent Babbis, and to adopt for once Dr. Bdembeim’s method' 
of reference — only we do it with textual suppoiirr-it will be seen.' 
that the waters of the welling spring were intended to awre DO 
other purpose than to benefit the world. For, in the Aboth 4o 
Rabbi Nathan, the same R. Eleazar ben Arak is called “ A wiling’ 
spring, overflowing, whose waters ever increase, so that the 
words may be fulfilled, “ ' Let thy fountains be dispersed id>road, 
and rivers of waters in the streets ’ ” (Proverbs v. 16). 

No feature of Rabbinism is more commonly held up by the 
enemies of the Talmud to scorn and loathing, than its attitude 
towards the heathen and the whole Gentile world. We should 
expect rimilar things of Dr. Edersheim, nor is our expectation 
doomed to disappointment. He returns again and again tOt 
the charge, and refers to or quotes without scruple all those 
passages which a long array of writers, from the Eisenmenger of 
the last century down to the Rohling of our own, have reiterated 
with dogged, unwearied pertinacity.* It is no surprise to us. 
that Dr. Edersheim should have passed over in silence, or in a 
few instances sought to explain away, the many passages on the 
other side which the apologists of the Talmud are wont to bring 
forward. Such a suppression is, nevertheless, not wholly com- 
mendable in a scientific work which attempts sine studio et 
ira to present a complete picture of a past age. Nor should 
it be forgotten that most of Dr. Edersheim’s references are 
demonstrably later than the times of Jesus, in other wwds 
subsequent to the sie^e and sack of Jerusalem. The memories 
of that event and all its horrors — ^above all, of the destruction o^ 
the Temple — were calculated to embitter and exasperate the. 
feelings of the Jews towards the Gentile. And, be it noted, 
the Rabbis did care for their national temple and its service^ 
Dr. Edersheim’s statements to the contrary notwithstanding.. 
But it may be ^nted that at no time did the vast majority of 
the Rabbis think better 'of their enemies than their enemies <4d 
of them. It is for the historian — though it was not for Dr. 
Edersheim — ^to weigh and consider how far either side was Ur 
was not excused in its hatred of the other by the circumstanoes 
of the time. , 


85. 91, 871,533,547,650. u. 41. 837, 890. 4te, Cf. ^senmeiuer 
I 576, 616. 711, ii. 41, 815, 887, 848, 606, and UaeCsnl, ** Old Paths," 
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. Di. Edersheim contends that the Gentile world is ezdudad 
fiun the ordinary Rabbinic oonce|^ion of the "kingdom of 
Heaven/’ -The eschatology of the Talmud is one of its most 
difSoult points. What exact relation the terms, the world to 
come,” “ the kingdom of Heaven;” and "the dayk of the Mes- 
siah '' bear to each other, in what order they follow, and what 
the places where they shall be experienced, are all questions - 
which have been variously disputed by Jewish scholars without 
any very satisfactory result having as yet been obtained. But 
it is clear that they are precisely those points on which individual 
Rabbis gave their phantasy the rein, and where we can least hope 
to deduce a rational or connected system. 

The liturgy of the Jews is a better exponent of the real 
feelings of the people than these morbid excrescences of a- 
diseased imagination brooding over its own wrongs which are so 
frequently quoted by Dr. Edersheim. That liturgy is often cited 
by him on other occasions ; he might with advantage have cited 
it in this cormection. Here we give a translatiod of a short 
Hebrew prayer — at least as ancient as Dr. Edersheim’s refer- 
ences — ^which was, and is still, recited on one of the most solemn 
festivals in. the calendar, the day of memorial or 'the new year. 

Out God and the God of our Fathers, reign Thou in Thy glory 
over the whole world, and in Thy majesty be exalted over the whole 
earth : shine forth in the excellency of Thy supreme power over all 
mankind, that everything which has been made be sensible that Thou 
hast made it; that everything formed may know that Thou hast 
formed it, and that all who have breath in their nostrils may declare 
that the Lord God of Israel reigneth, and in his supreme power ruletb 
overall. 

While referring to Dr. Edersheim’s belief in the bitterness' 
with which the Jewish writers regarded all those outside their' 
own Faith, it may not be out of place to indicate a ontious 
bhihder into which his enthusiasm has led him. He is speaking 
of the enmity that existed between the Jews and the Samaritans, 
and' he says : — 

To the same hatred, caused by national persecution, we must 
impute such expressions as that he who receives hospitably a 
Samaritan has himself to blame if bis children have to go ,into 
captivity (I. 401). 

The maiginal note refers us to Sanhedrin, lOla, where w^ shall 
certainly find the word " Cuthi,” the Hebrew for Sampntaa. 
But we should have imagined that the veriest tyro in l^mudio 
study Was aware that the woid Samaritan on" Cuthi” k one df 
t^ Tfuious expressions which an all too dcrutralous oehscfribip 
|W*«eubiritated for the generic term "Nocbri.” .Mr foreigner. 
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" Nochri " might possibly, sb the censor beljpved,' refer to Chris* 
tians: hence Cathi, or Samaritair, which cotrld not' allnde tp 
Christians, was a convenient alternative. Whether the substi^ 
tution changed the meaning of a passage or turned it into' non* 
sense was a matter of the most trifling insignificance to the 
censor. In the present instance Dr. Edorsheim might hate been 
saved from his elementary mistake if he had g^ced atrthe 
passage in Isaiah which is the basis apd authority for the 
churlish statement in the Talmud. Isaiah (zxxix. 1-8) prophe* 
sies the captivity of Hezekiah’s descendant^ because the* King 
had shown courtesy and hospitality to the unbassadors of Me^ 
dach Baladan, the prince of Babylonia. This Merodach was a' 
simple heathen and no Samaritan ; in the rare first edition of 
the Talmud which escaped the censor’s alterations Dr. Eder* 
sheim will find that " Nochri ” and not “ Cuthi ” is the subject 
of the extract in question. 

This mistake is certainly of no very great importance, but 
when taken together with others which we nave already 
pointed out, the few we have yet to mention, and the many 
we could add, did space permit, does it not raise a not un* 
warranted ^spicion that Dr. Edersheim, in spite of his leamii^ 
and erudition, is yet, from whatever cause, not qualified to 
lay before us a trustworthy picture of the Talmud and its 
teaching? 

The mligion and Theology of the Rabbis is subjected by 
Dr. Edersheim to severe criticism. Their religion, according 
to him, was pure ezternalism, which, while it “ indicated, with 
the most minute and painful punctiliousness, every legal ordinance 
binding on the conduct, left the inner man, the spring of actions 
untouched alike as regarded faith and morals.” (1. 105).'*' Tl^ 
Theology lacked “ system ” and authority,’' and was nothing 
more “than a mass of conflicting statements and debasing 
superstition.” “A man might hold or propound idmost any 
views so long as he adhered in practice and teaching to the 
traditional ordinances.'’ It is impossible for us to discuss these 
charges in this place; they are familiar charges and very 
fashionable at the present time.f The eager anxiety of the 

* Dr. Bdersheim has mnoh to say about the absurdities of t)ie 'MnudiO' 
Sabbath Law (Appendix XVIL vol. iL), its burdensome details, and so«B.>Bat 
those who are most intimately acquainted with the Jews, who both in Saaterii 
and t^estern Burope most fidtufnlly fulfil these innumetable’^ObserWaMes 
and ftijiiiMin iwi,’ know best that the Sabbath is a day of gbuhseas and dciigM^ 
on uddsh no sense of burden or painful obligation makes itself feU^ 

i Oat of a considmble luti^we will here draw espeeis) att^oi, to Weber's 
stm det Ait-sjosgogalen ^eologie" (^ipsig, 188Q)^w^aitempt8,oit(lls. 
stteni^of a suppos^ legsQsm' runaipg through the whtfid nafilnniblitefatum 
to ooutriief an elaboiMe and oenoaeiea qr*tem of Kihliinkial’^thsdidgy). But 
[Vol. CXXm. No. CCXLV.]— Nbw Sbeibs, Vol. LXVIL No. I. D 
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^bbis to regulate all conduct (not excluding Tifvoral conduct be 
it remembered) by an, endless series of detailed enactments, 
their naive ignorance of dogmatic theology as a system, and the 
free liberty they granted towards the unrestrained exercise and 
play of the religious imagination, are all indicative of a peculiar 
religious attitude, but not necessarily of a want of religion. It 
is not, however, our object on this occasion to present the 
religious ideas of the Rabbis in a more favourable light: we 
must confine ourselves to Dr. Edersheim^s method of using the 
Talmud in support of his own statements. 

Dr. Edersheim is apparently not perfectly at one with himself 
on these questions. In one passage, where he is speaking of the 
conditions under which a Jewish child began its life, he says, 
‘‘these conditions were indeed for that time the happiest 
conceivable, and such as only centuries of Old-Testament life 
training could have made them.^^ Our readers will observe the 
words “OZ^Z Testament life training:” but surely, if the “life 
training” depended ultimately on the Old Testament, it was 
more immediately fostered and tended by the very Rabbis 
whom Dr. Edersheim so industriously decries. “ There were not 
homes like those in Israel,” where “from the first^^days of its 
existence a religious atmosphere surrounded the child of Jewish 
parents*^ (I. 22(5, 227). But though there was a “religious atmo* 
sphere, there was no “spirit.’^ That had been “ crushed 
religion had been “externalized,^^ and the Judaism of the days 
of Christ “ was no longer the pure religion of the Old Testa- 
ment ” (I. 107). 

But leaving these somewhat apparent contradictions, which in 
a writer less imbued with enthusiasm for his subject would 
wear the. aspect of disingenuousness, let us turn to a few 
individual passages where Dr. Edersheim seeks to prove the 
general drift of his argument by direct references to the 
Rabbinical literature. 

Dr. Edersheim has a great deal to say about the contrast 
between the teaching of the Gospels and that of the Rabbis in 
regard to sin and repentance. Thus be concludes that “ Rab- 
binism knew nothing of a forgiveness of sin free and uncondi* 
tlonal, unless in the case of those who bad not the power of 
doing anything for their atonement ” (I. 510). The reference 

these favourite epithets, 'legalism,’ * want of contact with God,’ 'abstractness,’ 
and 80 on, are little more than empty phrases to those who are at once most 
familiar with the spirit of the Habbinic Literature, and also best acquainted 
with Jewish life as it exists. Weber’s book is dangerons becanse, being 
attractively written, it is likely to become the recognized authority on this 
subject i whereas, apart from his fundamental preponessionsand misconceptions, 
hia.Talfliudie knowledge was far too limited to qualify Um for such a post of 
honour. 
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a,ddaced in support of this st^temetit is SifrOi 70 b. Aliuding 
to Deut.' iii. 28-S6, and II. Samuel xxiir* 10^ the passage runs 
thus 

Israel had two good rulers — ^Moses and David* Each prayed for 
forgiveness of their sins, not in virtue of the number of their good deeds, 
but as the free grace of God. But if they whose worth was so 
great acted in this manner how much more should ive imitate them 
herein, who may not compare ourselves to the least of their disciples ? 

The exhortation is that we can only justly ask forgiveness as a 
grace of God, and not as a reward for our own righteousness. 
This teaching, which can hardly be considered as good evidence 
of the ** self-righteousness of the Rabbis, has obviously nothing 
whatever tp do with Dr. Edersheim’s mysterious allegation. 
Again, our author admits that the Rabbis are continually 
praising repentance, but as repentance is in itself a good thing, 
which is also admired in the Gospels, he is bound to show, in 
order to maintain throughout his contrast between Scribe’* 
and Evangelist, that Rabbinic repentance w^as a cheap carica- 
ture of the true article. Thus we find passages of this kind 
(I. 509.) 

Although Rabbinism had no welcome to the sinner, it was unceas- 
ing in its call to repentance, and in extolling its merits. . . . *^ One hour 
of penitence and good works outweighed the whole world to come.” 
.... But this repentance, as preceding the free welcome of 
invitation to the sinner, was only another form of work- righteousness* 

, . . . The penitent ” was really “ the great one,” since his strong 
nature had more in it of the evil impulse,” and the conquest of it 
by the penitent was really of greater merit than abstinence from sin. 

For this last statement the marginal note refers us to 
Sanhedrin, 99 b. The passage is too long to quote, but from 
previous examples, our readers will believe us when we tell them 
that there is not a word in it which could possibly be made to 
justify Dr. Edersheim’s assertion. There is a quaint passage in 
the Talmud (Berachot, 31 b) where a discussion takes place on 
the relative merits in the eyes of God of the repentant sinner 
and of him who has never yielded to sin. It is not the undis- 
puted view of the Talmud, as Dr. Edersheim suggests, that 
the true penitent really occupied a higher place — * stood 
the perfectly righteous could not stand ; ’ ” but if it were, would 
it be in flagrant contrast to the celebrated dictum of Jesus, 
Joy shall be in Heaven over one sinner that repenteth more 
than over ninety-aud-nine just persons which need no re^ 
pentance 7 ” 

When, indeed, Dr. Edersheim comes to that passage be appears 
to have entirely forgotten all that the much-abused Rabbis said 

D 2 
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about penitence and its merits in the sight of Qod. HerSi to 
illustrate the terrible conbfast/^ be says merely : — 

Christ said, “There is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth/^ 
Pharisaism said — and we quote here literally — “ There' is joy before 
God when those who provoke Him perish from the world.’* 

Now we ate quite willing to allow that in this instance Dr. 
Edersheim has correctly translated bis Babbinical reference ; but 
we would fain ask the learned Doctor if he has read another 
passage, which finds a prominent place in the Mishnab, where an 
a^ch-Fharisee says, ** When man has to suffer because of bis sin, 
the Schechinah [Divine Manifestation] laments, ' Woe to my 
head, woe to my arm/ If, then, it is so painful to Heaven when 
the blood of the wicked is shed, bow much more when that of 
the righteous?’' (Sanhedrin Mishnah, VI. 5). This extract, and 
many others of a similar character, have been carefully ignored 
by Dr. Edersheim ; they are nevertheless in existence, and they 
prove that, since not all Pharisees thought alike on these 
questions, the “ terrible contrast cannot, at any rate, be proved 
in the manner in which Dr. Edersheim attempts to prove it. 

If we stop here it is not for lack of material wherewith to con- 
tinue. Our initial difficulty was which instances to select. But 
our promise will have been sufficiently fulfilled if our readers will 
believe that Dr. Edersheim’s book is not an extreme illustration 
of the superficial and unscientific treatment ordinarily accorded 
to Babbinical literature. And if our readers wonder how a 
learned writer, who in other respects appears to be an honest 
inquirer, can have committed such mistakes, we refer them to 
our chief proposition — that the Talmud is not studied for its own 
sake, butalways to subserve some foreign purpose. Dr. Edersheim 
has apparently searched the Talmud diligently, but he has done 
so with a min^ preoccupied. He has arduously ransacked it for 

contrasts,'" and he has found them by misunderstanding some 
parts of it^ and by neglecting others. 

ts, then, the proper study of the Talmud a hopeless under- 
taking ? By no means \ but the study must be approached 
honestly, and with singleness of purpose. A thorough and un-* 
selfish study, free from all preconceived opinions, from all in- 
. tention of attack or defence, from all idea of using the Talmud for 
any extraneous purpose, should precede any attempt to write about 
it. We do not promise the student, as others have done, that he 
^ill find in the old Babbinical literature *all the sciences and 
.,|lhilo8ophies of our later and varied .civilijBation buried in its 
We do not bid '' philolo^ers, bistorif^ns^ and statesmen " 
MW in the records of the Babms for instruction and counsel. 
We say nothing of the many discoveries thought to belong to 
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» recent ag^ but in .truth well known to dieMnnmentdoetocai''^ 
But this much we do say with confidence, tbrt any one' whd 
cares for the history of Beli^on and its phenomena will find the 
study of the Talmud and its kindred literature no t^ukless 
task ; for in die Talmud he will discern an earnest detire— ^not 
surpassed, and scarcely equalled, elsewhere — to fill and penetnite 
the whole of human life with Religion, and the sense of Lawdnd 
Right. This is the grand purpose of the Tdimud, so fisur as- M 
can be said to have any definable purpose at all. That the Rabbis 
have not always succeeded in their twofold aim, and thait an 
indexible carrying out of the principles of Law has occasioudly 
conflicted with the true interests of Religion, we are fiun to 
admit. It was the adage of an old Rabbi that “ the Thorah (by 
which he here probably meant the Pentateuch, to him the source 
of both Law and Religion in one) was not given to the angels, 
but intended for men.” And the Rabbis were not gods, not 
demigods, nor angels ; they were mortal men ; and, if their holy 
aims hare frequently been shipwrecked on the rocks of human 
imperfection, as mortals they should not be too harshly judg^. 

But be our opinion of the Rabbis what it may, we may fairfy 
claim, in the name of scientific justice, as well as that of Christian 
charity, that he who proposes to pass judgment upon them 
shall first hear their case, and understand it ; in other words, 
that he shall read the Talmud, and critically examine it, b^ore 
he begins to write about and expound it 


Art. III. — Engltsu Charactee and Manners as 
Portrayed by Anthony Trollope. 

T he common obstacle to any profitable discussion of nationtd 
defect^ or qualities, lies much less in the difficulty of esti- 
mating a character, or set of characters, when given, than in the 
difficulty of agreeing as to what characters shall be consid^nd 
representative. The variety of individuals is so impaeni^^ ihe 
range cf each observer is comparatively so limited, tlmt noTWo 
judgments are likely to agree. When A, generaliziag 

* The words in inverted commas are taken from Dr, SchiUer-Stin^l^’s 
article on “ Midrash ” aboVe referred to, He there also reeketls np'a iMrof 
inghteen seienoes, ranging from moiphoiogj to poKtioal eooikomy/and ss^e- 
mented by three etceteras, on which the “f biloaopher ” wiU find “ |abw|dj||^and 
valuable notices ” in the vaitous coUectiona of the Midtpehijm. 
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two or three dozen instances which have come under his eye^ 
asserts, for instance, that the French are a vain nation, it may be 
easy for B, supported by an experience of about the same extent; 
to qualify or contradict the statement, and meet eadi instance in 
his opponent’s record with a different instance taken from his 
own. The two observers will thus be unable to join issue. Both 
are correct in casting up their figures, . but if the items be 
disamilar, how shall the totals be the same ? There is but one 
escape from such a quandary, the appeal, namely, to a wider ex- 
perience and a richer record. Let A and B subordinate their 
own few specimens to the great collection made by the most 
competent observers of the time (the French, of course, standing 
foremost in the list), let them note the features most common 
to the series, the types under which the promiscuous diversities 
may most satisfactorily be classed, and then, when they have 
effected this, they will be able to resume their discussion with a 
reasonable prospect of ending in agreement. 

It is neither in the purpose nor the power of the present 
writer to undertake, on any so formidable a buis, an inquiry into 
the character and manners of modem Englishmen. Sufficient 
for bis ambition it will be if he succeeds in presenting a fair 
abstract from the writings of a single English novelist. He hopes, 
however, that this endeavour may be regarded as a step in the 
right direction. The testimony of good novelists, as regwds the 
character of their own countrymen, is certainly among the most 
available and trastworthy. Let it not be objected that fiction is 
no proper test of fact. The accidents of good novels are 
fictitious; the essentials are all real. A novelist must of 
necessity be an excellent observer ; he is thrown by bis calling 
into contact with all sorts and conditions of men, and he is 
nothing unless he can retain a correct conception of all these, 
and evolve therefrom true types. His experience has the ad- 
vantage of 'being cast into a concrete form, and placed on record 
in a manner accessible and intelligible to all. With him we have 
to fear no abstract judgments, no vaga6 genert^lizations, no 
maums which are both tnie and false, according teethe sense ih 
which they may be taken, the mental restrictions under which 
they are repeated. The novelist must show us real men and 
woalen, bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, and he must pl^ 
them in such circumstances as will compel characteristic action 
on their part, and shed a light into the inmost recesses of their 
mental, moral mechanism. If he does this in such a way as to 
cany us along with him, and command the. recognition of his 
puppets as^ our brethren, what better gtotoa can we denre for 
appreciation of our race and time ? 

It will be objected that the novelist has other aims than that 
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of simply holding the miitor tip to' Nitture ; that his preoccu- 
pation must be also* if not chiefly^ to fascinate and to amuse ; 
that his tendency will therefore be to strain the propoitipns both 
of good and evil ; that his characters must be selected for effect ; 
and hence, that even though each separate delineation should 
have its counterpart in life, the novel will not represent that 
average humanity which mainly constitutes the nation. But 
whether this objection be true or false as regards novelists 
in geileral, it does not apply, at any rate, to the particular writer 
we have now in view. Anthony IVollope is not only eminently 
a realist (without which he would be nothing to our present 
purpose), but a realist whose taste was evidently to portray 
commonplace reality. As a painter, he would have preferred a 
leaden sky and diffused light ; as an architect, the unpretending, 
comfortable dwelling-house; as a botanist, the herbs which may 
be found in every lane. He eschews effect even in his plots, and 
scorns to have any secrets from his readers : How grievous a 
thing, he says, “it is to have the pleasure of your novel 
destroyed by the ill-considered triumph of a previous reader 

Oh, you needn’t be alarmed for Augusta ; of course she accepts 
Gustavus in the end 1 ” “ How very ill-natured you are, Susan ! ” says 
Kitty, with tears in her eyes ; I don’t care a bit about it now ! ” — 
“ Dear Kitty, if you will read mybook, you may defy the ill-nature of 
your sister. There shall be no secret that she can tell you. Nay, take 
the last chapter, if you please ; learn from its pages all the results of 
our troubled story, and the story shall have lost none of its interest, 
if, indeed, there be any interest in it to lose.” 

Like plot, like characters — the novelist who insists that every- 
thing shall be above-board in the former, will hardly look for any 
sensational goodness or badness in the latter. And indeed 
Anthony Ti'ollope is so exclusive in this respect that even such a 
one as Henry Esmond will hardly go down with him. The heroic 
is his bugbear ; be tells us in a dozen places that as he has not 
met with it in Nature, neither shall his readers find it in his 
writings. At heart he disbelieves in it, and grows fretful at the 
mere suggestion of it. It has been remarked of the great Balzac 
that whenever he depicts a particularly good character, he is at 
pains to account for the phenomenon, and show it to be, ..the 
product of peculiar bircumslances. A similar comment would be 
true of Trollope. And on the other hand, whenever he depicts 
some character exceptionally base, it is rarely without some 
palliation. He says to th^ reader : “ You are astounded at such 
meanness, are you not ? but you forget, my frfends, that we, are 
behind the scenes. If you and 1 were to be turned inaid5 buti 


* “Barchester Towers.’* 
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lb tiM custom is in dotsI^ I doubt whether we should exhibit a 
much fiurer spectade.” Aud there is no doubt but that, in 
speaking thus, he is perfectly sincere. 

Now, there is peculiar interest in studying the record of 
an observer such as this. Doubtless he saw Nature through 
a coloured glass (as we all do), but coloured rays, when projterly 
commingled, are the very constituents of white light. In what 
precise proportion shall the indigo combine with the yellow and 
the red, — that, alas I is a question which each individual must 
determine approximately for himself, since there is no scientific 
method of determining it. We should be sorry indeed if 
Trollope’s delineation of English men and women were to be 
accepted unreservedly, for the picture is a gloomy one — far 
gloomier, to our eye, than the author had any consciousness of. 
fie that as it may, the work is good and valuable of its kind— >so 
true, so faithful of detail, so exempt from idealization that 
Trollope has often been described by his contemporaries as a pho- 
tographer rather than a painter. A photographer ? Well, then, 
without further preamble, let us torn over the pages of his album, 
and examine in tlie first place the collection of his English 
gentlemen. 

The first, and perhaps also the most durable, impression is 
that expressed by the Senator from Mickewa (the Hon. Elias 
Gotobed) when his friend John Morton takes him to a " meet " 
near firagton.* 

“ Everybody is so gloomy,” observes the Senator, as he lights his 
third cigar. “ I’ve been watching that young man in the pink boots for 
the last half-hour, and he hasn’t spoken a word to any one.” 

“ Perhaps he is a stranger,” suggests Morton. 

“ And that’s the way you treat him ! ” 

- The Senator’s remark is true not only of the Bragion meet, 
but of all the other human groups to which Trollo]^ introduces 
ua. T^here is a heaviness in the social atmosphere, a certain 
latent moodiness of temper, which is rendered all the more 
pereeptible by the efforts made to mask or to dispel it. We are 
inclined to believe that a nation’s capabilities of enjoyment are 
in inverse ratio to the pains expended in ministering thereto. 
Now, of all pleasure-seeking apparatus in the world, the 
English is surely the most costly, the most ela^rate, the most 
unproductive. 

observed, Grace,” says Lily Dalef to her fHend, 
Migjlih'iiWMy, ” how much amusement gendeieen require, and hoW im* 
itpjnvW'iS is tiiat some otbmr-^une aho^ be provided when one game 

..a., L.,-.. 

# "The American Senator.” ^ ''The Last Chronicle of Barset.” 
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fails t Now, with womeOf it is supposed that thej can amuse them- 
selvesi or live without amusement. Onee or twioe in , a year, perhaps^ 
something is done for them. There is an arrow-shooting party^ or a 
ball, ox a pio-nicp But the catering for men’s sport is never-ending, and 
is always paramount to everything else. And yet the pet ^me 
of the day never goes off properly. In partridge time, the partridges 
are wild and won’t come* to be killed. In hunting time the foxes 
won’t run straight . . . . ; they show no spirit and will take to 
ground to save their brushes. Then comes a nipping frost, and skating 
is proclaimed, but the ice is always rough, and the woodcocks hhve 
deserted the country. As for salmon, when the summer comes round, 
J do believe that they suffer a' great deal about the salmon. I’m 
sure they never catch any. So they go back to their clubs and their 
cards and their billiards, and abuse their cooks and black-ball their 
friends.” 

But the subject deserves graver investigation, than is afforded 
us by a conversation savouring somewhat of levity : we must let 
the sportsmen speak for themselves. Take foxhunting, th^t 
most characteristic of il^nglish pastimes, as an instance. What 
an organization it requires, what concatenation, management, 
and labour ; what a concourse of social forces must be brought 
to bear on it; what an amount of broken collarbones have 
to be^ taken into the purchase ! Let us say nothing as to the 
morality of the pursuit — an allusion may be made to this here- 
after — let us look upon it, now, simply in its instrumentality to 
pleasure. Suppose, if you please, that the preliminaries have all 
been vanquished ; that the county has been canvassed, and the 
necessary amount of subscriptions got together ; that a suitable 
Master of the Hounds has been selected, willing (like Lord 
Cliiltern) * to get up at three o’clock of the morning to inspect 
bis kennel^ and devote his vital energies exclusively to this 
engrossing work of love ; suppose that the neighbouring 
gent^, fi^ and wide, have been inoculated with the fox- 
hunting virus ; that woods and gorse-coverts have been cultivated 
in the right proportion; that pheasants have been kept 
subordinate ; that farmers have been conciliated — nay, interested 
in having their young crops ridden over, or their fences broken 
down-— that &oarZ^ t has been brought to justice for strewing 
poisoned herrings in his copse ; suppose that the winter morning 
18 bright, and yet not frosty ; that the scent lies well, that 
Trwnpeton Wood is not drawn blank ; that the fox ii not 
^’chopped up,” and does not take to earth ; that the Master^ 
the Hounds, by dint of imprecatbns, prevents the iinpiitient 
borseihen from '^gettingaway ” too soon; tb^t tbn.fw runs 
straight^ and that the gentlemen of the hunt, ^weffing 


* “Fhineas Beduz,*’ 
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thread hours in the wood, are at last gratified with a twenty 
minutes' gallop across country ; supposci we say, that all this 
has been accomplished, what then is the reward ? Let us listen 
to a bit of conversation between Lord Chiltem and Miss Falliser, 
as they are riding home, one November afternoon, while the 
huntsman and the whips are trotting on before them with the 
hounds.* 

You call that a good run, don’t you ? says Miss Palliser, 

«No, IdonV’ 

“ What was the matter with it ? I declare it seems to me that some- 
thing is always wrong. Men like hunting better than anything else, 
and yet I never find any man contented.” 

In the £rst place, ‘we didn’t kill.” 

“ You know you’re short of foxes at Gartlow,” said Miss Palliser, 
who, as is the manner with all hunting ladies, liked to show that she 
understood the affairs of the hunt. 

“ If I knew there were but one fox in a county, and I got upon that 
one fox, I would like to kill that one fox — barring a vixen in March.” 

I thought it very nice. It was fast enough for anybody.” 

You might go as fast with a drag, if that’s all. I’ll tell you 
something else. We should have killed him if Maule hadn’t ridden 
over the hounds when we came out of the little wood. I spoke very 
sharply to him.” 

I heard you, Lord Chiltern.” 

“ And I suppose you thought I was a brute ? 

Who ? I ? No, I didn’t — not particularly, you know. Men do 
say such things to one another.” 

He doesn’t mind it, I fancy.” 

suppose a man doesn’t like to be told that directly he shows him- 
self in a run the sport is all over, and the hounds ought to be taken 
home?”' 

“ Did I say that ? I don’t remember what I said, but I know he 
made me angry. Come, let us trot on. They can take the hounds 
borne without us.” 

At that moment Gerard Maule rode up behind them with a cigar in 
his mouth, apparently quite unconscious of the displeasure as to which 
Miss Palliser had supposed be was chewing the cud in solitude. 

That was a goodish thing, Chiltern ? ” said he. 

« Very good 1 ” 

*^Ancf the hounds hunted him well to the end ?” 

« Veiy well ! ” 

It’s odd how the scent will die away in a moment. You see they 
couldn’t carry on a field, after they got out of the copse.” 

“Not a field!” 

“ Considering all things, I ’m glad we didn’t kill him.” 

Uncommon glad,” said Lord Chiltem. I 
. Then they rode on in silence for half an hour (1)| at tlie end of which 
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Gerard pulled oat his cigar-oase and lit a new cigar . {rom the old pue^ 
which he threw away. 

Have a baccy, Ohiltem ? ’* he said. 

“ No thank you — I never smoke going home ; my mind is too full ; 
Pve all that family behind to think of^ and I’m generally out of sorts 
with the miseries of the day. I must say another word to Cox, or I 
should have to go to the kennels on my Way home.” And so he 
dropped behind 

Just before they reached Harrington Hall, up came Lord Ohiltem, 
full of wrath. One of the men's horses was thoroughly broken-down, 
and, as the Master said, wasn’t worth the saddle he carried. He didn't 

care a for the horse, but the, man hadn 't told him. At this 

rate, there won’t be anything to carry anybody by Christmas.” 

“ You’ll have to buy some more,” said Gerard Maule. 

Buy some more 1 ” said Lord Chiltern, turning round and looking 
at the man. He talks of buying horses as he would sugar-pluma.” 
Then they trotted in at the gate, and in two minutes were at the hall 
door. 

Much more might be quoted from Trollope’s hunting scenes, 
for it is a subject in which his own interest never flags, and to 
which he constantly recurs. It is, indeed, so illustrative of 
character and manners that a monography of the hunting field 
might easily be made to embrace all the principal traits of 
Trollope’s Englishmen. The limited space at our disposal does not 
permit us to do more, however, than glance at each aspect of our 
subject. The characteristics of all English sport remain, more^ 
over, essentially the same. The exercise is generally violent, 
and pursued with a grim' determination to get as much fatigue 
out of it as possible. A party of men, selected with a view to 
their destructive powers, assemble in some shooting lodge on the 
Scotch moors, and shoot grouse as though they were working for 
dear life. Each gun is expected to bring down so many head 
of game, and any lagging behind, any faltering of purpose, any 
truant visit to a lady in the neighbourhood, is visited with 
severe reproval. When the grouse fail, it is time for the 
partridges, then for the pheasants, and so on through the series. 
As far as possible, no gap is tolerated, the visits to successive 
country houses are carefully dovetailed, and the young lord who 
has, this evening at ten, declared his passion to the lady of his 
heart, does not forget that he must be up at five A.H/tOoinocrow, 
to look at a horse some twenty miles away. But in all Uiis 
eagerness of pleasure-seeking, it is difficult to recognise^ any 
genuine enjoyment. These gay young fellows, to whom Fprtune 
has been apparently so kind, seem to work at their amoaep^ente 
as a roadmaker works at breaking his stones, with a dim feding 
that it must be done for fear of something worse. Dulness aite 
in their private closet like the skeleton of which Thackeray telle. 
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and instinctiTely, by weaving their external life into one contin- 
uoas diain of occupation, they struggle to stave off the hour 
when that closet door i^all open. 

One cause, at least, of this heaviness consistp, as we take it* 
in the lack of artistio sensibility 'and general intellectual interest. 
We mean this statement to apply, not only to the sporting class 
of which we have just spoken, but generally to all the types of 
Englishmen which Trollope has portrayed. We do not remem- 
ber, in the long series of bis principal or even secondary actors, 
one single instance of an artistio nature, or of a mind eager and 
happy to exercise itself beyond the range of its possessor's 
special businesa There is not a musician, not a poet, not a 
painter in the lot.* There are clergymen, physicians, lawyers, men 
of bunness, newspaper writers, politicians ; they are useful, able, 
eminent in their respective callings, but not one of them has 
anything to say outside of it. They do their day’s work 
honestly, thoroughly, doggedly ; as soon as they are released, they 
grow heavy over their port, or seek refuge in a game of whist. 
We can imagine Clive Newcome standing enraptured before 
the Venus of Milo in the Louvre ; we can imagine J. J. painting 
his Stranded Boat ” by the seashore, filling his soul with all 
the varying loveliness of sea and sky ; we can imagine Klesmer 
at his piano, forgetful of everything except the harmonies 
stirring in his mind ; or Lydgate, baffled, but still happy, in the 
eilent pursuit of some medical discovery. These men have all, 
at time% a fairy by their side; a sense capable of raising them 
above their worldly troubles, and of imparting sweetness to an 
hour of solitary reverie. But where shall we find anything of 
the sort in Trollope's personages ? Never, by any chance, do 
they get beyond the range of their personal preoccupations; 
mort of them are involved in pecuniary difficulties, owing to 
irrational expenditure ; with nearly all, the burden of life seems 
to grow heavier as they grow older, and clings to their shoulders 
aoven to the grave. No wonder they are moody, since they lack 
that substratum of impersonal interests which tends precisely 
make existence light. They are fit for business and ' for 
physical hard exercise; when the latter fails them, we find 
them becoming very attentive to their dinner (for which the 
elderiy gentlemen are usually impatient), and sitting in semi- 
silence over their wine. Let gout supervene, and the family 
hearth will be anything but cheerfiil. 

* Hr. Harding has indeed a taste for tnnsic^bnthe is dueflyr^esanted 
ds ytrging on senility. A portrait-painter isfintrc^nced in_ ''The Last 
.tCfttOmde^ot Barset,” bnt he plays an insignificant part, and is altogether 
dm exception to onr statement. 
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Tlieir reserTd ia Mtreaie. The cud of their trouble is dievredi 
in solitude, and it is only bpr an ocoamonal grunt or moan that 
the difficulty of the operation is betrayed to the external world. 
Our author does indeed advise, as, for instance, in “ Frandey 
Parsonage,” that a husband should confide to the wife of his 
bosom at least pecuniary distresses, but the advice is rarely 
acted upon until the bailiff are at the door. “ I’m sure,” says 
Lady Pomona Longestaffe to her daughters, “ I'm sure 1 don’t 
know what your papa is to do, or how it is that there is never 
money for anything. I don’t spend it.” And the oommuni-* 
cations between the parents and the children are still mmre 
difficult. The family live together like a company of snails, 
each shrinking back into his shell as soon as anything goes 
wrong. We presume that the effort of unbosoming oneself is 
found to give more pain than any subsequent reception of 
sympathy gives pleasure. Kay, such sympathy is not pleasuraUe 
at all — ^is quite the reverse of pleasurable — ^unless it be of an 
extremely subdued and discreet kind, as noiseless and retiring as 
the grief itself. When Lily Dale* is deserted by the man to 
whom she has given her whole heart, she escapes to her room 
and locks her door. The only assistance she can accept, even 
from her mother and sister, is that they shall not speak to her 
about it. And the reticence of other girls, with respect to fur 
less distressing preoccupations, is almost equally great. As for 
the sons, they would as soon think of going for advice or sympathy 
to their father, as of going to the town-crier. Nor is this solely 
because between them and their father there is no affectionate 
intimacy. They have sisters, they have friends, but neither do 
they go to them unless it be for some material help. The fact 
is, that it is incompatible with the whole theory of stoicism, of 
which Trollope is an exponent, to show grief outwardly. “ Don't 
squeak,” says Dolly Longstaffe to Major Tinto, when the latter 
would fain expatiate on his ill-luck at the Epsom. "Don’t 
bowl,'’ says John Fletcher to his brother Arthur, when the latter 
is observed to ride in rather a break-neck fashion because tho 
girl of his ^art has married a rival candidate. (A man is said 
to " howl ” when .he allows a trouble to drive him out of 
ordinary course.) And Earl de Ouest preaches the same prin< 
dple to his young friend Johnny Eames, when ^ latter is 
dispirited by his unsuccess with Lily Dale. "A nu^n 
never allow himself to be cast down by anything-— not’ ontwandly 
— in the eyes of other men. His pluck should prevent it. . . .He 
should always be able to drink bis wine and seem to enjoy it. 
If he can’t, he is so much less of a man than he would be otner- 
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wise/^ Now, this system of neither howling nor squeaking is 
undoubtedly a manly one — and we understand that it should 
I'eceive the fullest commendation from those neighbours who do 
not care to be disturbed in their repose by calb upon their 
sympathy — but it is not calculated to develop social qualities, 
either in the family or among friends. 

A certain awkwardness of speech and manner is often very 
noticeable. How should it be otherwise with people who live so 
much within themselves, and are so jealous of their privacy ? Must 
they not look upon any approach as the possible preliminary to 
an intrusion ; may they not compromise themselves by too 
gracious an advance ; does it not behove them to tread warily, 
except on well-known neutral ground ? Their very forms of speech 
are full of non-committals. “ You may as well come to us for the 
week of the assizes,’" was intended by J udge Staveley as a cordial 
invitation. “ / am not so sure that 7 donH know 

that I think a great deal of . . . “ Touknoio^vJutt 1 mean,* 

are the common evasions or abridgments of an explanation. 

He has quarrelled with the bishop, you know,"’ says Mr. 
Walker, speaking of Mr. Crawley.* “ Has he indeed replies 
Mr. Toogood. ^‘But Pm not sure that 1 think so very much 
about bishops^ Mr. Walker.” 

Such a man as Major Grantlyt — and there are many such — 
will hardly speak to his own father on a matter of any moment 
without first revolving it repeatedly within himself, making up 
his mind as to the day and to the hour, applying for an appoint- 
ment, and girding up his loins for the approaching effort. 
“ / have a few ivords to say to you^ sir ” — or, “ I should like to 
see you for a couple of minutes^ — such is the minimum of 
preamble required for a communication. The father gravely 
replies that he will be at liberty to ^^see” his son to-morrow 
morning after breakfast. But, before the author of this intended 
communication has got even so far, how often will he have felt 
the weight of it, and how many inner excuses he will have made 
to put it off ! It is as bad as a visit to the dentist. When Lord 
Silverbridgef is finally accepted by Isabel Boncassen under the 
proviso that his father will countenance the match, he actually 
allows a couple of months to pass away before he can muster up 
sufficient courage to speak to his father on the subject. Do not 
delay my fate,” the young lady had said to him at parting ; '' it 
ia all in all to me.” Nevertheless the ardent lover reconciles 
bimsdf to qpite a series of delays; he rushes off to Cornwall to 
assist at an election; after the election he goes up to London 

* The Last Chronicle of Barset.’* 
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(perkaps to consult his tailor on the subject of some breeches), 
and finally, on his return to Matching, defers his communica- 
tion until a certain other lady shall have left the house. Dila- 
toriness is a frequent trait in Trollope’s characiere^ but it is 
never so marked as when the action required of them is to speak. 

The most trying and, to a tender-hearted reader, the most 
interesting occasions are of course the declarations of love. These 
are in Trollope’s stories exceptionally numerous ; so much so that 
three to a volume may be set down as an average allowance. 
The finding of an opportunity — a pliant hour, as Othello terms 
it — is of itself a serious difficulty. One lover* selects the moment 
when his mistress, having lapsed with her horse into a brook, is 
riding, dripping, to the nearest inn ; a secondf takes up his 
position in the uncle’s study, and desires that the young lady be 
sent up to him ; a thirds asks her, after breakfast, for an appoint- 
ment in the evening ; a fourth goes courageously up to her in 
the midst of other ladies in the drawing-room, and murmurs a 
request that she will come out into the garden. It will be 
allowed that these preliminaries are somewhat arduous, but the 
hardest part of the work is still to come. When the gentleman 
has thus far gained his point, he usually proceeds with a 
strategical attempt to throw the onus of the communication on 
his partner. I’ve got something that I want to settle : I think 
you must know what it is.” Or, “ Of course, Grace, you know 
why I am here.” Or, I think, Mary, you know what it is that 
I want.” It may be doubted whether this manoeuvre is quite 
generous ; any rate, it fails in its object, as the lady invariably de- 
clines to be enticed out of her entrenchments. The gentleman is 
therefore compelled to fall back for a fresh attempt. We will not 
follow him any further for the present ; his blood is up, and we may 
rest assured that he will go through with his task, let the cost be 
what it may. The climax is usually reached when he concludes 
upon making the offer of his hand by holding it out. '' There is 
my hand; if you can take it, be assured that you have my heart 
with it.” Let us hope that the young lady will at last so far over- 
come her reticence as to touch the outstretched brawny palm with 
the tips of her little fingers. 

After all . • . we do not know . . . we ^ are not quite sure 
• . . (to use our author’s language) . . . but that the above 
species of eloquence will be as successful as any other. Love 
does not manifest itself best by glib speaking. At any ratOi the 
awkwardness to which we have alluded infuses a peculiar interest 
into Trollope’s dialogue. A number of his Englishmen ex- 
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perieDce such trouble in coming to the pointy they are so 
unskilful in directing the conversation, they have to hew 
down so many trees in the forest of difficulty before they can 
make a clearing for themselves, that the reiy^er becomes a 
co-labourer in their embarrassment, and feels a genuine relief 
when the decisive words are spoken. They come out with a kind 
of burst, like the jokes which Charles Lamb used to ejaculate 
with stammering, and are ail the more enjoyed on that account.* 

Of conversation, the best is usually at dinner, when men^s 
spirits are warmed by the prospect of good cheer, and not yet 
rendered heavy by digestion. We are not in a position to speak 
confidently of what takes place later in the drawing-room, as 
Trollope is very scant of information on this point ; but from 
the few hints that he does drop, we should gather that the 
intercourse there is not of the liveliest. We remember, for 
instance, that when Mr. Pallisert makes up his mind to practise 
illicit seductions on the beautiful Lady Dumbello — fhe does so 
chiefly because his uncle has affectionately requested him to do 
nothing of the kind) — he finds it very difficult to say more than 
three or four words, and is greatly relieved when the lady 
desires him to explain to her what is meant by an ad valoi^em 
tax on sugar. We remember also that when Lord Dumbello t 
makes hot love to Qriselda Grantly at Mrs. Proudie’s conversa- 
zione, he breaks a long and presumably happy silence at her 
side only to say that he thinks he has now had enough of this 
sort of thing, and will go away. Nor does Griselda think for a 
moment that her admirer has been remiss in his attentions. She 
did not expect him to say more ; and is quite satisfied to have 
had him standing by her. We are aware, however, that our 
impartiality might perhaps be doubted were we to dwell upon 
such instances as these ; and hasten therefore to invite our reader 
into the dining-room, where our position will be such as to defy 
suspicion. 

Our first scene shall be laid at the house of Theodore Burton §— * * § 
certainly one of the most intelligent and estimable characters to 
be found in the whole range of Trollope^s novels. He and his 
wife, Cecillia are about to entertain Harry Clavering — engaged 
to Burton 8 youngest sister, Florence — and the only other guest 


* It will doubtless have been noticed, by those well-versed in Trollope’s 

novels, that when one of his personages has at last reached the point of 
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or at least brlhldng off the subject. He requirea rest or change of air 
after Ufttcertion. I 
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is a brother of Mrs^ Burton^s — namely, a Mr. Jones, editor* of 
some London newspaper. 

There was some wild fowl, and Harry was agreeably surprised as he 
watched the mental anxiety and gastronomic skill with which Burton 
went through ihe process of preparing the gravy with lemon and 
pepper, having in the room a little silver pot and an apparatus of fire 
for the occasion. He would as soon have expected the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to go through such an operation in the diningroom at 
Lambeth as the hardworking man of business whom he had known in 
his cliambers at the Adelphi. 

“ Does he always do that, Mrs. Burton ? Harry asked. 

“ Always,'* said Burton, when I can get the materials. One does 
not bother oneself about a cold leg of mutton, you know, which is my 
usual dinner when we are alone. The children have it hot in the 
middle of the day.” 

“Such a thing never happened to him yet, Harry,” said Mrs. 
Burton. 

“ Gently with the pepper,*’ said the editor. It was the first word he 
had spoken for some time. 

“ Be good enough to remember that yourself, when you are writing 
your article to-night.” 

“No more for me, Theodore,** said Mrs, Burton. 

“ Cissy ! ** 

“ I have dined, really. If I had remembered that you were going 
to display your cookery, I would have kept some of my energy, but 1 
Ibrgot it.** 

“As a rule,” said Burton, “I don't think women recognize any dif- 
ference in flavours. I believe wild duck and hashed mutton would be 
quite the same to my wife if her eyes were blinded. I should not mind 
this were it not that they are generally proud of their deficiency. 
They think it grand.” 

“Just as men think it grand not to know one tune from another,'* 
said his wife. 

When dinner was over, Burton got up from his seat. “ Harry,'* 
said he, “ do you like good wine ? " Harry said that he did. What- 
ever women may say about wild fowd, men never profess an indiffer- 
ence to good wine, although there is a theory in the world, quite 
as incorrect as it is general,' that they have given up drinking it. 

“ Indeed I do,** said Harry. “ Then 1*11 give you a bottle of port,*’ < 
said Burton, and so saying, he left the room. 

“ I’m very glad you have come to-day,** said Jones,^ with mqLoh 
gravity. “ He never gives me any of that when I'm alone with him, 
and he never by any means brings it out for company,** 

“You don't mean to accuse him of drinking it alone?” said Mrs. 
Burton, laughing. 

“ I don't know when he drinks, I only know when he doesn’t. ** 

The wine was decanted with as much care as had been given to the 
concoction of the gravy, and the clearness of the dark liquid was 
scrutinized with an eye that was full of anxious care. “Now, Cissy, 
[Vol. CXXIII. No. CCXLV.]-New Semes, Vol. LXVII. No. I. E 
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vrhat do you think of that ? She knows a glass of good wine when 
she gets it, as well as you do, Harry, in spite of her contempt for the 
duck.*' 

As they sipped the old port, they sat round the dining-room fire, 
and Harry Clavering (who had been somewhat prejudibed against his 
future brother-in-law because he had seen the latter dust his shoes 
with his pocket-handkerchief) was forced to own to himself that he 
had never been more comfortable. 

“Ah,” said Burton, stretching out his slippered feet, “ why can’t it 
be all after dinner, instead of that weary room at the Adelphi ? ” 

“ And all old port ? ” said Jones. 

“ Yes, and all old port. You are not such an ass as to suppose that 
a man, in suggesting to himself a continuance of pleasure, suggests to 
himself also the evils which are siipposed to accompany such 
pleasure. If I took much of the stuff, 1 should get cross and sick, 
and make a beast of myself, but then ^yhat a pity it is that it should 
be so.” 

“ You wouldn't like much of it, I think,” said his wife. 

“That is it,” said he. “We are driven to work, because work 
never palls on us, whereas pleasure always does. What a wonderful 
scheme it is, when one looks at it all. No man can follow pleasure long, 
continuously. When a man strives to do so, he turns his pleasure at 
once into business and works at that. Como, Harry, we mustn't have 
another bottle, or Jones would go to sleep among the type.” 

Now, we would not have it supposed for a moment that we 
feel dissatisfied with the above sample of dinner conversation. 
It is excellent of its kind; the tone is cordial, home-like, 
humorous ; and the present writer would be delighted, for his 
part, to take the seat of Mr. Jones at Burton’s hospitable table. 
The only point we wish to make is, that such conversation ought 
not to be the nec plm ultra of social intercourse between intel- 
lectual men. Talk of wine ; talk of horses ; talk of wild duck, 
if you please ; but occasionally may we not take a little flight 
beyond ? In Trollope there is no “ beyond.*’ We shall not be 
expected to demonstrate a negative ; we can only assert deliber- 
ately that, in some three-score volumes which we have read of 
Anthony Trollope’s, we have found nothing more intellectual 
than the fragment above quoted. This is the highest pitch ; the 
usual tone is far below. 

Here, now, is an extract of a different kind. Johnny Eames 
takes Miss Demolines to dinner : * 

“Don’t you like winter dinner-parties?” began Miss Demolines, 
when the assembled guests had taken their allotted seats. “1 mean 
especially in winter. There are always so many other things to go to 
in May and Jdne and July. ^Dinners should |be stopped by Act of 
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Parliament for those three months. I don’t care what people do 
afterwards, as we always fly away on the 1st of August.*’ 

“ That is goodi-natured on your part.” 

I’m sure what I. say would be for the good of society— but at th 
time of the year a dinner is warm and comfortable.” 

“ Very comfortable, I think.” 

^^And people get to know each other” — in saying which Miss 
Demolines looked very pleasantly up into Johnny’s face. 

“ There’s a good deal in that,” he said. “ I wonder whether you 
and 1 will get to know each other.” 

Of course we shall ; that is, if I am worth knowing.” 

There can bo no doubt about that, I should say.” 

Time alone can tell. But, Mr. Eames, I see that Mr. Crosbie is a 
friend of yours.” (The two gentlemen had met and shaken hands in 
the drawing-room.) 

“ Hardly a friend.” (There had been a personal encounter between 
them in the course of which Mr. Crosbie had received a black eye.) 

know very well that men are friends when they step up 
and shake hands with each other. It is the same as vrhen 'women 
kiss." 

When 1 see women kiss, I always think that there is deep hatred 
at the bottom of it. 

“ And there may be deep hatred between you and Mr. Crosbie, for 
anything I know to the contrary,” said Miss Demolines. 

“ The very deepest,” said Johnny, pretending to look grave. 

Ah, then 1 know he is your bosom friend, and that you will tell 

him anything I say And now, Mr. Eames, pray look at the 

menu, and tell me what I am to eat. Arrange for me a little dinner 
of iny own, out of the great bill of fare provided. 1 always expect 
some gentleman to do that for me.” 

So Johnny Eames took up the card of the dinner, and went to work 
in earnest, recommending his neighbour what to eat, and what to 
pass by. “ But you’ve skipped the pate ! ” she said with energy. 

Allow me to ask you to choose mine for me instead. You are 
much more fit to do it.” And she did choose his dinner for him. 

. Miss Demolines was evidently a lively and experienced diner- 
out ; one to whom the little devices and resources of chit-chat 
were familiar. But talents such as these are not bestowed on 
all ; and the task of keeping up a conversation is often felt, as 
Trollope happily expresses it, to be a drawing of the cart uphill. 
We have, however, suflSciently dwelt upon this diflSculty already, 
and must now point to another aspect of these dinner-scenes, 
namely, the discourtesy and ill-humour — nay, gross rudeness — 
which are occasionally displayed there. Trollope’s Englishmen 
possess eminently the power of making themselves disagreeable, 
and they exercise it freely, on occasiod, especially towards their 
dependents or inferiors in station. The brutality of the hunting 
field is not so far beneath the surface but what a little 
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scratching will bring it to day. Here is a family party at the 
mansion of Sir Hugh Clavering — a personage represented as 
holding a high station ; intelligent ; not ignorant although he 
rarely opened a book ; every inch an English 'gentleman in 
appearance^ and therefore popular with men and women of 
his own class who were not near enough to him to know him 
well. The dinner is given in honour of Miss Florence Burton, 
already mentioned, who is accordingly taken to table by Sir 
Hugh himself. Other persons present : Lady Clavering, the 
hostess ; Captain Archie Claveriqg, brother to Sir Hugh ; the 
rector of Clavering, uncle, to Sir Hugh ; the rector^s wife ; and, 
lastly, his son Harry engaged to Florence Burton. 


When the soup had been eaten, Sir Hugh makes an attempt at con- 
versation with his young and prepossessing guest. 

“ IIow long have you been here, Miss Burton ? ” 

Nearly a week,” said Florence. 

“ Ah, you came to tlie wedding ? (The wedding of one of Harry’s 
sisters.) I was sorry I couldn’t be here. It went off very 'well, I 
suppose ? ” 

** Very -well indeed, I think.” 

“They’re tiresome things in general — weddings. Don’t you think 
so?” 

“ Oh dear no — except that some person one loves is always being 
taken away.” 

“ You’ll be the next person to be taken away yourself, I suppose.” 

“I must be the next person at home, because 1 am the last that is 
left. All my sisters are married.” 

“ And how many are there ? ” 

“ There are five married.” 

“ Good Heavens, five ! ” 

“ And they are all married to men in the same profession as Harry.” 

“ Quite a family affair,” said Sir Hugh. Harry, who was sitting on 
the other, side of Florence, heard this, and would have preferred 
that Florence should have said nothing about her sisters. “Why, 
Harry,” said the baronet, “if you will go into partnership with your 
father-in-law, and all your brothers-in-law', you could stand against 
the world.” 


“ You might add my four brothers,” said Florence, who saw no 
shame in the fact that they were ail engaged in the same business. 

“ Good Heavens I ” exclaimed the baronet, and after that he dirf 
not »ay much more to Florence. 

^)ir Hugh spoke once to Mrs. Clavering (his uncle’s wife) during 
the dinner, saying that he hoped she was satisfied with her daughter’s 
mai riage, but even this he said in a tone which seemed to imply that 


any such satisfaction must rest on very poor ^(tunds. 

“ Thoroughly satisfied,” sedd Mrs. Glaveri^, drawing herself up and 
k lol ing very unlike the usual Mrs. Clavering at the rectory. After 
tliat there was no further conversation between her and Sir Hugh. 
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We will now add the after-dinner scene^ when the gentlemen 
are sitting together over their wine, and beg the reader to observe 
how Sir Hugh^ although his uncle and nephew are present as his 
guests, directs his conversation almost exclusively to his brother 
Archie, 

see they’re going to have another week after this with the 
Pytchley ” (the Pytchley hounds), says Sir Hugh to his brother. 

“ 1 suppose thfey will — or ten days. Things ain't very early this 
year.” 

1 think I shall go down. It’s never any use trying to hunt here 
after the middle of March.” 

‘‘You’re rather short of foxes, are you not?” said the rector, 
making an attempt to join the conversation. 

“ Upon my word I don’t know anything about it,” said Sir Hugh. 

“ There are foxes at Clavering,” said Archie, recommencing his 
duty. (His duty, as he conceived it, was that of drawing the coach 
vp-hilL) “ The hounds will be here on Saturday, and I’ll bet three to 
one I find a fox before twelve o’clock — or say half-past twelve — 
that is, if they’ll draw punctually and let me do what 1 like with the 
hounds. I’ll bet a guinea we find, and a guinea we run, and a guinea 
we kill ; that is, you know, if they really look for a fox.” 

The rector liad been willing to fall into a little hunting talk for the 
sake of society, but he was not prepared to go the length that Archie 
proposed to take him, and therefore the subject dropped. 

“ At any rate I shan’t stay here after to-morrow,” said Sir Hugh, 
still addressing himself to his brother. “ Pass the wine, will you, 
Harry ; that is, if your father is drinking any.” 

“No more wine for me,” said the rector, almost angrily. 

“Liberty Hall,” said Sir Hugh; “everybody does as they like 
about that. 1 mean to have another bottle of claret. Archie, ring 
the bell, will you ? ” 

Captain Clavering, though he was further from the bell than his 
cider brother, got up and did as he was bid. The claret came and 
was drunk almost in silence. The rector, though he had a high 
opinion of the cellar of the great house, would take none of the new 
bottle because he was angry. Harry filled his glass and attempted to 
say something. Sir Hugh answered him with a monosyllable, and 
Archie ofiered to bet him two to one that he was wrong. 

“1*11 go into the drawing-room,” said the rector, getting up. 

“ All right,” said Sir Hugh. “ You'll find coffee there, I dare say.” 
“ Has your father given up wine ? ” he asked, as soon as Hie door was 
closed. 

“ Not that I know of,” said Harry. 

“ He used to take as good a whack as any man I know. The 
bishop hasn’t put’ his embargo on that as well as on the hunting, 1 
hope? (The rector of Clavering had occasionally followed the 
hounds, at an earlier period of his career, but Bishop Proudie, on his 
arrival in the diocese, had expressed his strong disapproval of such a 
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recreation, and the rector, reluctantly, had yielded.) To tliis Harry 
made no reply. 

^^He’s in the blues, I think;” said Archie. Is there anything the 
matter with him, Harry ? ** 

“Nothing as far as I know.” 

“ If I were left at Clavering all the year, with nothing to do, as he 
is,” said Sir Hugh, “ I think I should drink a good deal of wine. I 
don’t know what it is — something in the air, 1 suppose — ^but every- 
body always seems to be dreadfully dull here. You ain’t taking any 
wine either. Don’t stop here out of courtesy, you know, if you want 
to go after Miss Burton.” Harry took him at his word, and left the 
brothers together over their claret. 

One more extract, and we shall have done with dinner conver- 
sation. The scene is at Mr. Dick Roby's, in London ; several 
Members of Parliament are present (the reader will please note 
that we are moving in high circles, and it is altogether quite a 
distinguished affair). Unluckily, one of the high-born guests, 
Lord Mongrober, has been slightly ruffled in his temper by 
having been kept waiting a few moments for the arrival of 
another guest, and the consequences are as follows : — 

“ I suppose you’ve got to the bottom of that champagne you used to 
have,” said Lord Mongrober, roaring across the table to his host, hold- 
ing his glass in his hand, and with strong marks of disapprobation on 
his face. 

“ The very same wine as we were drinking when your lordship last 
did me the honour of dining here,” said Dick. 

Lord Mongrober raised his eyebrows, shook his head, and put down 
the glass. 

“ Shall we try another bottle ? ” asked Mrs. Dick with solicitude. 

“ Oh no; it’d be ail the same, I know. I’ll take a little dry sherry, 
if you have it.” The man came wdth the decanter. “No, dry sherry 
— iry sherry,” said his lordship. 

Ibe man was confounded, Mrs. Dick was at her wits’ ends, and 
everything was in confusion. Lord Mongrober was not the man to 
be kept waiting by a Government subordinate without exacting some 
penal^ for such ill-treatment. 

“His lordship is a little out of sorts,” whispered Dick to Lady 
Monogram. 

“Very much out of sorts, it seems.” 

And the worst of it is, there isn’t a better glass of wine in London, 
and his lordship knows it.” 

“ I suppose ^at’s what he comes for,” said Lady Monogram, being 
quite as uncivil in her way as the nobleman. 

“ He’s like a great many others. Ho knows njrhere he can get a good 
dinner. After all, there’s no attraction lik# it. Of course a hand- 
some woman won’t stand that, Lady Monogram.” 

I will not admit it, at any rate, Mr. Koby.” 
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But I don’t doubt Monogram is as careful as anybody else to get 
the best cook he can,, and takes a great deal of trouble about his wine 
too. Mongrober is very unfair about that champagne. It came out 
of Madame Clicquot’s cellars before the war, and I gave Spratt and 
Burlinghammer 110s. for it.” 

“Indeed.” 

“ 1 don’t think there are a dozen men in London who can give such 
a glass of wine as that. What do you say ' about that champagne, 
Monogram 7 ” 

“ Very tidy wine,” said Sir Damask. 

“I should think it is. I gave 110s. for it before the war. His 
lordship’s got a fit of the gout coming, I suppose.” 

When the cloth had been removed, and the ladies had withdrawn : 

“ You remember that claret, my lord ? ” said Dick, thinking that 
some little compensation was due to him for what had been said about 
the champagne. 

But Lord Mongrober’s dinner had not yet had the effect of mollify 
ing the man sufficiently for Dick’s purpose. “ Oh yes, I remember 
the wine. You call it ’57, don’t you ? ” 

“And it is ’57 — ’57, Leoville.” 

“Very likely — very likely. If it hadn’t been heated before the 
fire ” 

“ It hasn’t been near the fire,” said Dick. 

“ Or put into a hot decanter. . , 

“ Nothing of the kind.” 

“ Or treated after some other damnable fashion, it would be very 
good wine, I dare say.” 

“ You are hard to please, my lord, to-day,” said Dick, who was put 
beyond his bearing. 

“ What is a man to say ? If you will talk about your wine, I can 
only tell you what I think. Any man can get good wine — that is, if 
he can afford to pay the price — but it isn’t one out of ten who knows 
how to put it on the table.” 

Dick, who on occasions could be awakened to a touch of manliness, 
gave the bottle a shove, and threw himself back in his chair. “If 
you ask me, I can only tell you,” repeated Lord Mongrober. 

“ I don’t believe you ever had a bottle of wine put before you in 
better order in all your life,” said Dick. His lordship’s face became 
very square and very red as he looked round at his host. “ And as 
for talking about my wine, of course I talk to a man about what he 
understands. I talk to Monogram about pigeons, to Tom there about 
politics, to Hupperton and Lopez about the price of Cdnsols^ and to 
you about wine. If 1 asked you what you thought about the last pew 
book, your lordship would be a little surprised.” * 

Lord Mongrober grunted and looked redder and squares than ever, 
but he made no attempt at reply, and so the victory rested with^Didc. 
“ We had a little tiff, me and Mongrober,” he. said to hia wife that 
night. “ He’s a very good fellow imd of course he’s a lord and all 
that. But he has to be put down occasionally, and, by George ! . I did 
it to-night. You ask Lopez.” 
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Discussion is not only difficult, but dangerous. Trollope’s 
Englishmen seem to look upon any attempt in such direction as 
an indiscretion to be resented — a liberty taken with the privacy 
of their convictions. Whether this be owing more, to their slug- 
gishness of thought or more to their extreme reserve is difficult 
to determine. Trollope says of Sir Thomas Underwood : * 

Whether Christ did or did not die for sinners was a question with 
him so painfully obscure that he had been driven to obtain what com- 
fort he might from not thinking of it. 

We fancy that a considerable number of our author’s personages 
are in a similar predicament with respect to other questions. If 
they have not made up their minds, then any discussion will only 
re-open their wound ; if they have made up their minds, they 
are unwilling to have their rest disturbed by an intruder. It is 
amusing to see what agony the American Senator inflicts by 
his pertinacious questioning on his English entertainers. He 
meets, however, with severe rebuifs, as, for instance, at BufFord 
Hall:t 

There was a public breakfast downstairs at which all the hunting 
farmers of the county were to be seen, and some who only pretended 
to be hunting farmers on such occiisions. A great deal was said about 
Goarly (accused of poisoning a fox), to all of which the Senator 
listened with eager ears — for the Senator preferred the public break- 
fast to the private meal upstairs, as offering another institution to his 
notice. He’ll swing on a gallows afore he’s dead,” said one energetic 
farmer, sitting next to Mr. Gotobed — a fat man with a roundhead and 
a bullock’s neck, dressed in a black coat with breeches and top boots. 
John Runce was not a riding man ; he was too heavy and short-winded, 
too fond of his beer and port wine ; but he was a hunting man all 
over, one to whom it was the very breath of his nostrils to shake hands 
with the hunting gentry, and be known as a staunch friend to the 
U.R.U. To bis thinking aman more injurious than Goarly to the best 
interests of civilization could not have been produced by all the evil 
influences of the world combined. 

Do you really think,” said the Senator calmly, *Hbat a man should 
be hanged for killing a fox ? ” John Runce, who was not very ready, 
turned round and stared at him. I haven’t heard of any other harm 
that he has done, and perhaps he had some provocation for that.” 

Words were wanting to Mr. Runce, but not indignation. He 
collected together his plate and knife and fork, and his two glasses, and 
his lump of bread,, and, looking the Senator full in the fkce, slowly 
pushed back his chair, and, carrying his provisions with him, toddled 
off to the other end of the room. When he reached a spot where place 
was made for him, he had hardly breath left lo^speak. ‘‘Well,” he 
said, “ I never- 1 ” He sat a moment in^ silence shaking his head. 


♦ “Ralph the Heir.” 


t “The American Senator.” 
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and continued to shake his head and look round upon his neighbours 
as he devoured his food. 

But this is only au untutored farmer ! you will say. Well, 
then, let us fly to the other extremity of the social scale,, and 
select a personage from whom the utmost, in regard to culture, 
atnenity, and forbearance, may be expected — a bishop ! The 
Bishop of Eimham * is clearly a favourite with Trollope, and is 
accordingly depicted with every advantage on his side. He is 
now dining at Sir Roger Carbury's, in company, among others, 
with Father Barham, priest at Beccles. 

When the ladies were gone, the bishop at once put himself in the 
way of conversation with the priest, and asked questions as to the 
morality of Beccles. It was evidently Mr. Barham’s opinion that 
“ his people” were more moral than other people, though very much 
poorer. 

“ But the Irish always drink,” said Mr. Hepworth. 

“ Not so much as the English, I think,” said the priest. And you 
are not to suppose that wo are all Irish. Of my flock the greater pro- 
portion are English.” 

It is astonishing how little we know of our neighbours,” said the 
bishop. “ Of course I am aware that there are a certain number of 
persons of your persuasion round about us. Indeed, I could give the 
exact number Jh my own diocese. But, in my own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, I could not put my hand on any families which I know to 
be Roman Catholics.” 

“It is not, my lord, because there are none.” 

“ Of course not. It is because, as I say, I do not know my 
neighbours,” 

“ I think, here in Suffolk, they must be chiefly the poor,” said Mr. 
Hepworth. 

“ They were chiefly the poor who first put their faith in our 
Saviour,” said the priest. 

“I think the analogy is hardly correctly drawn,” said the bishop 
with a curious smile. “We were speaking of those who are still 
attached to an old creed. Our Saviour was the teacher of a new 
religion. That the poor in the simplicity of their hearts sliould be the 
first to acknowledge the truth of a new religion is in accordance with 
our view of human nature. But that an old faith should remain with 
the poor after it has been abandoned by the rich is npt so easily in- 
telligible.” (Oh, bishop I) • \ 

“ The Roman population still believed,” said Carbury, “ when the 
patricians had learned to regard their gods as simply useflil bugbears.” 

“ The patricians had not ostensibly abandoned their religion. The 
people clung to it, thinking that their masters and rulers clung to it 
dso.” 


* “The Way We Live Now.* 
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‘‘ The poor have ever been the salt of the earth, my lord,” said the 
priest. 

“ That begs the whole question,” said the bishop, turning to his host 
and beginning to talk about a breed of pigs which hadTlately been im- 
ported into the palace styes. 

Comment is superfluous. It may be said that the antagonism 

in this case was too deep But even when the question of 

issue is not one which either party has at heart, and when the 
disputants are men trained to controversy, they cannot for five 
minutes keep their temper. As a case in point, we may quote 
the passage-at-arms between Mr. Supplehouse, a veteran politi- 
cian and writer in the Times, and Mr. Harold Smith, M.P., 
about to occupy a high seat in the Cabinet. Mr. Harold Smith 
is going to deliver a lecture at Barchester on Borneo, in con- 
nection with the Papuan Mission ; and the said passage-at-arms 
takes place at Chaldicote, the seat of Mr. Sowerby, in the pre- 
sence of numerous guests sitting over their wine. 

** They are the most magnificent islands under the sun,” said Harold 
Smith to Bishop Proudie. 

“ Are they indeed ? ” said the bishop, opening his eyes wide, and 
assuming a look of intense interest. 

And the most intelligent people.” 

Dear me,” said the bishop. 

“ All they want is guidance, encouragement, instruction ” 

And Christianity,” suggested the bishop. 

“ And Christianity, of course,” said ]\Ir. Smith, remembering that 
he was speaking to a dignitary of the Church. It was well to humour 
such people, Mr. Smith thought. But the Christianity was to be done 
in the Sunday sermon, and was no part of his work. 

“ And how do you intend to begin with them ? ” said Mr. Supple- 
house, the business of whose life had been to suggest difficulties. 

“ Begin with them — oh ! — why, it’s very easy to begin with them. Tlie 
difficulty is to go on with them, after the money is all spent. We’ll 
b^gin by explaining to them the benefits of civilization.” 

** Capital plan,” said Mr. Supplehouse. “ But iiow do you set about 
it, Smith ? ” 

How do we set about it ? How did we set about it in Australia 
and America ? It is very easy to criticize, but in such matters the 
great thing is to put one’s shoulder to the wheel.” 

“We sent out felons to Australia,” said Supplehouse, “ and they 
began the work for us. And as for America, we exterminated the 
people instead of civilizing them.” 

“We did not exterminate the inhabitants of India,” said Harold 
Smith, angrily. 

“ Nor have we attempted to Christianize ih^, as the bishop 
so properly wishes to do with your islanders.” 

“ Supplehouse, you are not fair,” said Mr. Sowerby, “ neither 
to E^old Smith nor to us — ^you are making him rehearse his lecture, 
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ivhich is bad for him, and making us hear the rehearsal, which is bad 
for us.” 

“ Supplehouse belongs to a clique which monopolizes the wisdom of 
England, or at any rate thinks that it does,” said, Harold Smith. But 
the worst of them is that they are given to talk leading articles.” 

Better that than talk articles which are not leading,” said Mr. 

' Supplehouse ; some first-class official men do that.” 

Courtesy in discussion, good temper under raillery, are 
evidently not among the strong points of Trollope’s pertonages. 
The reader of his novels will probably remember that ''the 
American Senator,” before departing from our shores, attempts 
to deliver a lecture in London, of which the subject is entitled. 

The Irrationality of Englishmen.” With much esteem and 
sympathy for Mr. Gotobed, we venture to think that his title was 
not happily chosen, and that theinability of Trollope^s Englishmen 
is not so much to act by reason as to talk by it. The Senator’s 
interlocutors were certainly no match at all for him in contro- 
versy. They could decide a practical issue on practical grounds; 
their attempts to explain and justify their decision in theory 
were, if ma^e at all, uncouth in the extreme. And, indeed, no 
mental characteristic in Trollope’s personages is more striking 
than this. Their argumentation among themselves may generally 
be compressed into a nutshell : one party supports his view by 
putting an extreme case, and the other retorts that the extreme 
case aforesaid is not the case under examination. When Dean 
Lovelace is accused of having ridden after the hounds, taking 
several hedges and ditches in his way — nay, when the Dean has 
courageously confessed to his iniquity — Mr. Groschut, chaplain 
to the bishop of the diocese, urges his lordship to take some 
action in the matter.* 

“If he rides after every pack of dogs in the eountry, I don’t know 
that 1 can help it,” said the bishop. 

“Suppose he were to take to gambling on the turf?” said Mr. 
Groschut, with much horror expressed in his tone and countenance. 

“But riding after a pack of dogs isn’t gambling on the turf,” replied 
the bishop. 

Again, when the Marquis of Brotherton marries a horrid 
Italian countess, and announces to his relations in England the 
birth of a male child, there is much discussion as to whether 
this little foreign brat is to bo accepted without inquiry as' Lord 
Popenjoy. 

“If a man went and married some woman in Kamschatka.” says a 
lady arguing the case, surely you would not look upon such a 
marriage as valid without investigating it ? ” 

“But Italy is not Kamschatka,” retorts the interlocutor. 

“ Is he Popenjoy P.*' 
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It is no wonder if, under such circumstances^ discussion is 
looked upon as both disagreeable and useless. The gist of 
public sentiment upon the matter is happily expressed by Baron 
Maltby at the table of his legal colleague, Judge Stavely : — 

Arguments on sucli a matter” (the reform of English law) ‘‘are 
worth nothing at all,” said the baron. “ A man with what is called 
a logical turn of mind may prove anything or disprove anything, but 
he never convinces anybody. On any matter that is near to a man's 
heart, he is convinced by his own thoughts as ho goes on living, not by 
the arguments of a logician, or even by the eloquence of an orator. 
Talkers are apt to think that if their listeners cannot answer them, they 
are bound to give way, but non-talkers generally take a very diiferent 
view of the subject.” 

“ But does that go to show that a question should not be ventilated ?” 
asked Felix. 

“ I don't mean to be uncivil,” said the baron, “ but of all words in the 
language, there is none which I dislike so much as the word ‘ ventila- 
tion.’ A man given to ventilating subjects is worse than a man Avho 
has a mission.” 

The above selections must suffice as regards the intellectual 
constitution of Trollope’s Englishmen, and there remains now to 
be considered their family affections, their sexual attachments, 
their moral qualities, and their rule of life. 

That they are, on the whole, undemonstrative and cold in 
manner, is beyond discussion. So much, we believe, will be 
conceded by every reader of Anthony Trollope. The only 
question which admits a doubt, is whether such coldness is 
merely one of manner, or whether it has a deeper seat. It is 
frequently asserted with regard to Englishmen, and indeed we 
believe it to be a favourite maxim with most persons of very 
reserved demeanour, that those who show least, feel most. The 
human heart, upon this theory, is like a teapot, which keeps all 
the warmer for being placed under a non-conducting cover. 
Now the present writer, for one, utterly repudiates any such 
belief. Sympathy is bred of sympathy, affection of affection, 
and the person who shows little or nothing of his feeling, will 
neither induce tenderness in others nor will be be able, through 
w'ant of reciprocity, to develop his own. Trollope’s observation 
fully confirtns this view. His characters — we are speaking of 
the male characters especially — are, for the most pari, eminently 
cold-hearted. We shall consider them presently as lovers ; for 
the moment, let us consider them in their relation as fathers and 
as sons. The best fathers whicti Trollope has delineated— and 
we think that Archdeacon Orantly may be selected as a specimen 
— take just that sort of interest in their fckildren that a good 
farmer takes in the cultivation, the improvement of his freehold. 
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They are not selfish, not indifferent; far from it. They are 
sincerely happy to see their daughters marry advantageously, 
and will part with considerable dowers for that purposa They 
are hospitable,* good-natured, indulgent to their sons, producing 
for their welcome a bottle of the rare old port, arranging for 
their riding, fishing, shooting; anxious to see them hold up 
their heads before the world, and be a credit to their name. 
But .... such solicitude as this is what the planter feels for 
his young plantations. There is no real intimacy, no communion 
of the heart, no tender yearning such as Thackeray shows us, 
for instance, in his Colonel Newcome.* Sir Harry Hotspur t is 
stricken almost to the earth by the death of his only son ; he 
never entirely recovers from it ; but he mourns chiefly for the 
HEIB, in whom the plans and prospects of a lifetime were bound 
up. Squire Newton J scrapes and saves throughout some twenty 
years on behalf of his son Ralph, but Ralph is an illegitimate 
child; he is debarred from the natural succession, and the 
father’s fixed idea to secure a social position for his boy, is 
mainly a conscientious scruple become dominant. Archdeacon 
Grantly, for a description of whom we must refer the reader to 
the Barchester series of novels, is certainly a kind-hearted, 
generous parent, but his worldly ambition for his children is the 
mainspring of his action, and he is ready to cut off Henry with 
a shilling should the latter persist in that mad and wicked pro- 
ject of marrying the daughter of an impecunious curate. Nay, 
when Henry Grantly, straitened in his means, but all the 
more resolute on account of his father’s opposition, prepares to 
leave a country-seat which has become too costly, and to go and 
live at Fau, the Archdeacon^s sorest trial is to see placards posted 
up on walls and gateways announcing in large letters the sale 
of furniture at Cosby Lodge. That a Grantly .... in the 
face of Barsetshire — should be reduced to selling horses, milch 
cows, a patent clod-crusher ! and should betake himself to lead a 
beggarly life among Frenchmen ; .... he, of whom his father 
had always been so proud — for whom his father was still willing 
to do so much — that was indeed wormwood. The Archdeacon 
raised his umbrella, and poked at the obnoxious bill until it tore 
from top to bottom. ^ 

Such being the fathers in our author’s collection, it is not 
difficult to surmise what are the middling and the bad. The 
following extract,§ in which Gerard Maule (already mentioned 

* Here again, Mr. Harding may be quoted against us, but Mr. Harding is 
exhibited as a feeble old man, ana his character is in all respects a soli^rj 
exception. 

f Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite.” 

I Ralph the Heir.” § "Phineas Redux.” 
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as huatiDg with Lord Chiltern) announces his impending mar- 
riage to his father, Mr. Maule of Maule Abbey, may be con- 
sidered as characteristic of the middling quality. Q^prard had 
written the day previous to announce his arrival, and though 
Mr. Maule, Senior, had not the slightest desire to see his 
son — ^yet, as they were on amicable terms, he could not deny 
himself after the receipt of his son’s note. J ust as he bad finished 
his first cigarette after breakfast, Gerard was announced. 

‘‘Well, Gerard!” 

“ Well, father, how are you ? You are looking as fresh as paint, 
sir.” 

“ Thanks for the compliment, if you mean one. I am pretty well. 
I thought you were hunting somewhere.” 

“ So I am, but I have just come up to town to see you. I find you 
have been smoking — may I light a cigar ? ” 

“ I never do smoke cigars here, Gerard. 1^11 offer you a cigarette.” 
The cigarette was reluctantly offered, and acepted with a shrug. “ But 
you didn’t come here merely to smoke, I dare say.” 

“ Certainly not, sir. We do not often trouble each other, father, 
but there are some things about which 1 suppose we had better speak. 
I’m going to be married.” 

“ To be married ! ” The tone in which Mr. Maule repeated the 
words was much the same as might be used by any ordinary father 
if his son expressed an intention of going into the shoe-blacking busi- 
ness. 

“ Yes, sir. It’s a kind of thing men do sometimes.” 

“No doubt. And it’s a kind of thing they sometimes repent of 
having done.” 

“ Let us hope for the best. It is too late, at any rate, to think about 
that, and, as it is to be done, 1 have come to tell you.” 

“ Very well. I suppose you are right to tell me. Of course you 
know that I can do nothing for you, and 1 don’t suppose that you can 
do anything for me. As far as your own welfare goes, if she has a 

large fortune ” 

“ She has no fortune.” 

“No fortune!” 

“ Two or three thousand pounds perhaps.” 

“ Then I look upon it as an act of simple madness, and can only say 
that as such 1 shall treat it. 1 have nothing in my power, and can 
therefore do you neither good nor harm, but I will not heanany 
particulars, and 1 can only advise you to break it off, let the trouble 
be what it may.” 

“ I certainly shall not do that, sir.” 

“ Then 1 have nothing more to say. Don’t ask i|ie to be present, 
and don’t ask me to see her.” I 

“ You haven’t heard her name yet.” 

“ I do not care one straw what her name is.” 

“ It is Adelaide Palliser.” 
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Adelaide Muggins would be exactly the same to me. My dear 
Gerard, I have lived too long in the world to believe that men can 
coin into money the blood of well-born wives. Twenty thousand 
pounds is worth more than all the blood of all the Howards, and a 
wife even with £20,000 would make you a poor, embarrass^, and 
half-famished man.” (Gerard had £800 a year.) 

Then 1 suppose I shall be whole famished, as she certainly has 
not got one quarter of that sum.” 

“ No doubt you will.” 

“ Yet, sir, married men with families have lived on my income.” 

“ And on less than a quarter of it. The very respectable man who 
brushes my clothes no doubt does so. But then you see he has been 
brought up in that way. I suppose that you, as a bachelor, put by 
every year at least half of your income.” 

“I never put by a shilling, sir. Indeed, T owe a few hundred 
pounds.” 

**And yet you expect to keep a house over your head and an 
expensive wife and family, with lady’s maid, nurses, cook, footinen, 
and grooms, on a sum which has hitherto been insufficient for 
own wants ! I didn’t think that you were such an idiot, my boy,*^ 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“ What will the dress cost? ” 

I have not the slightest idea.” 

“ I daresay not. Probably she is a horse-woman. As far as I 
know anything of your life, that is the sphere in which you would 
have made the lady’s acquaintance.” 

She does ride.” 

‘‘ No doubt, and so do you, and it will be very easy to say whither 
you will ride together if you are fools enough to get married. Is 
there anything else ? ” And Mr. Maule, who had hitherto been 
standing, seated himself as he asked this last question, and took up the 
French novel which liad been prepared for his morning’s delectation. 

The proverb says : Like father, like son.’^ But, as ri^rds 
our present subject, it would be more correct to say.; Brown 
father, black son,” or something to that effect. The ' sum of 
affection expended by the parents on the children being almost 
always far iu excess of that returned by the children to the 
parents (the balance being carried forward and placed sub- 
sequently to the credit of the third generation), it may con- 
fidently be expected that, wherever the parents spend little, the 
children will return less. And Trollope is far too faithful an 
observer not to furnish a confirmation of this rule. As Arch- 
deacon Qrantly is exhibited both in the paternal and in the 
filial relation, bis case affords an easy test. When the Aich- 
deacon stands by the bedside of his dying father,* he has strong 
hopes of being appointed to the bishopric of Barchester in his 


• *• Barchester Towers.' 
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father’s stead. Indeed, the Ministry have almost promised him 
so much. But the Ministry are tottering on their base, and if 
they go out before the vacancy occurs, the Archdeacon will lose 
the nomination. The Bishop is very low — Sir Omicron Pie has 
quite given him up — but .... it is a question of hours ! 
Would it not be better that .... the Archdeacon^s bereave- 
ment .... should not come too late ? The Archdeacon — be 
it said to his credit — struggles to repress the thought ; but not 
the less, as soon as he has closed bis father’s eyes, does he 
despatch Mr. Harding in all haste to the telegraph ! Unfor- 
tunately, the Cabinet has just resigned. 

When Frjink Gresham comes of age, a general rejoicing is 
held at Greshamsbury, and some of the great relatives at Courcy 
Castle come over for the occasion. Frank^s cousin, John de 
Courcy, is amongst the number.* 

“ Well, my boy, I wish you joy with all my heart/* said the Hon. 
John, slapping his cousin on the back as he walked round to the 
stable-yard with him before dinner to inspect a setter puppy of 
peculiarly fine breed which had been sent to Frank as a birthday 
present, wish I were an elder son, but we can’t all have that 
luck.” 

Who wouldn’t rather be the younger son of an Earl tlian the 
eldest son of a plain Squire ? ” said Frank, wishing to say something 
civil in return for his cousin’s civility. 

Iivouldn’t for one,” said the lion. John. ‘‘ What chance have I ? 
There’s Porlock’s as strong as a horse, and then George comes next. 
And the governor’s good for these twenty years.” And the young 
man sighed as he reflected what small hope there was for him that all 
those who were nearest and dearest to him should die out of his way 
and leave him in the sweet enjoyment of an Earl’s coronet and fortune. 
“ Now, you’re sure of your game some day, and, as you’ve no brother, 
I suppose the Squire ’ll let you do pretty well -what you like. Besides, 
he’s not so strong as my governor, though he’s younger.” 

Frank protested that he would consider it as the greatest misfortune 
if anything should happen to his father. 

“Oh, of course, my dear fellow,” said the Hon, John; “that’s a 
matter of course. We all understand that without saying it. Por- 
lock, of course, w'ould feel exactly the same about the governor, but, if 
the governor were to walk, I think Forlock would console himself with 
the £30,000 a year.” 

And the Hon: John winds up his discourse with an anecdote 
about Fred Hatberly, who, having been summoned home post- 
haste on account of his father^s illness, arrives only the day 
before the funeral, and finds a hatchment^, with “i^urgam” 
painted on it, put up over the*door. 


♦ « Doctor Thorne.” 
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“ ^ Reaurgam, you know what that means/' said the Hon. John. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Frank. 

‘ ril come back again,* ” said the Hon. John, construing the Latin 
for his cousin's benefit, “ ‘ No/ said Fred Hatherly, looking up at 
the hatchment; ‘ Til be blessed if you do, old gentleman. That would 
be too much of a joke; I’ll take care of that.’ So he got up at night 
and he got some fellows with him, and they climbed up and painted 
out * Itesurgam,’ and they painted in its place ‘ Requiescat in pace,* 
which means, you know, ‘ You'd better stay where you are.’ Now I 
call that good.” 

The above ^election is not presented as illustrating the filial 
attitude of Trollope's ordinary young Englishman. The Hon. 
John de Gourcy is very certainly below the average. But he 
is so chiefly because he utters^ with cynical outspokenness, 
thoughts which in the majority of his comrades are very dim — 
nay, perhaps never crop out into clear consciousness. This is of 
course an important difference, and we are anxious not to under- 
rate it. But, as regards action, the Hon. John is very much in 
the same category as the rest of them. There is no doubt but 
that, if Squire Gresham had been suddenly removed from the 
land of the living, Frank would have borne his loss pretty much 
as his cousin John predicted. He would have conformed 
without difficulty to the rule laid down by Earl de Guest, and 
quoted by us on a preceding page — namely, that, whatever may 
befall a man, he should always be able to drink bis wine, and 
seem to enjoy it. It so happened that Frank hafl never bad 
any words with his father.*# The Squire was too much depressed 
by the remembrance of the inroads he had made on the Gres- 
hamsbury property to “ interfere" much with his son. Asa con- 
sequence, Frank liked the governor,*' and was disposed to take 
his part against his mother and his aunt de Gourcy. But it ia 
a legitimate inference, from all that Trollope shows us in other 
English families, that, if the Squire had so interfered, Frank 
would have been quite ready to stand uppn bis “ rights as the 
heir,*' and declare war. None of these young fellows have the 
slightest idea of sacrificing themselves to please their parents. 
There is no instance of such a thing within the whole range of 
Trollope's novels. Lord Luftonf may be considered (in default 
of a better) as a model son ; indeed, as his mother i^plizea him,, 
and as it suits him to hunt from Framley (his mother’s 
residence) rather than frofll Lufton, which is dilapidated, he has 
no reason to neglect her ; but when Lucy Uobarts rel^uses to be 

» , J ^ _l L ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ . . I ■ ^ ^ ^ 

* Is it not conflrmatorv of Trollope’s observationB, as Commented on 
above, that to have words” with any individual means ” to quarrel ” with 
him? 

t ‘'Framley Parsonaga” 
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his wife unless Lady Lufton herself will come forward to request 
it^ Lord Lufton is quite prepared to quarrel with his mother 
in case* she does not conform to bis desires. He first speaks to 
her of Lucy on the eve of starting for a six weeks' fishing trip 
to Norway ; on hfs return, he expects her to carry out, at once, 
his high behests. Everett Wharton^ who describes himself as 
highly endowed with filial qualities, quarrels with his father 
because, having lost in a single night £150 at whist, which of 
course he is utterly unable to pay^ his father tells him that be is 
a gambler.t 

• 

Of course I was a fool,” says Everett to Lopez, speaking of this 
matter. “ My father has the whip-hand of me because he has money 
and 1 have none, and it was simply kicking against the pricks to speak 
as I did.” (Everett liad retorted that he was no more a gambler than 
his father.) .c^d then, too, there isn*t a fellow in London that has 
a higher respect for his father than I have, nor yet a warmer affec- 
tion (!). But it is hard to be driven in that way. Gambler is a 
nasty w'ord.” 

And, accordingly, although Mr. Wharton, Senior, had at once dis- 
charged his son’s debt, Everett, living as usual upon his father’s 
allowance, does not return for months to the paternal house. 

It may interest the reader to see how this warmly affec- 
tionate son, after reconciliation with his father, informs the 
latter that he has engaged himself to his cousin Mary, daughter 
of Sir Alured Wharton, of Wharton Hall, the present holder of 
the family estate. 

“My dear Father, 

“ I have proposed to my cousin Mary, and she has accepted 
me. Everybody here seems to like the idea. I hope it will not dis- 
please you. Of course you and Emily [Everett’s sister] will come 
down. I will tell you when the day is fixed. 

“Your affectionate Son, 

“ Everett Wharton.” 

When the above missive has been received and read, the father 
comments upon it as follows to his daughter Emily : — 

“ He’ll want a house of his own, of course,” said Mr. Wharton, in a 
somewhat lachrymose tone. 

“ 1 suppose he’ll spend a good deal of his time at Wharton.” 

“ He won’t be content to live in another man’s house altogether, my 
dear, and Sir Alured can allow him nothing. It means, of course, 
that 1 must give him £1,000 a year. It seems very natural to him, 
1 dare say, but he might have asked the queftion before he took a 
wife to himself.” I 


* “ The Piimo Minister.” 
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The following letter of Lord Chiltern to hU father, the Earl 
of Brentford, is too characteristic to be omitted. It must be 
premised that Lord Chiltern has been a very wild young man. 
He began his career by being expelled from Oxford ; he lost 
his fortune on the turf before he was twenty-five ; he killed a 
ruffian with his fists at Newmarket ; and was brought, for violent 
doings, before a magistrate in Paris. His father had tried more 
than once to settle his son's affairs, but had failed, and finally 
Chiltern’s sister, Lady Laura, had sacrificed her dower, £40,000, 
to meet her brother's obligations. Lord Chiltern, however^ con- 
sidered tiiat his father had been “ hard upon him, and conse- 
quently kept entirely aloof. It was only when Violet Effingham 
finally accepted him that this red-haired, violent-tempered lord 
was prevailed upon to take a step towards reconciliation. He 
did so as follows * : — 

“ My Lord, 

“ I am now on my way from Loughlinter to London, and 
write this letter to you in compliance with a promise made by me to 
my sister and to Miss Effingham. 1 have asked Violet to be my wife, 
and she has accepted me, and they think that you will be pleased to 
hear that this has been done. I shall be, of course, obliged if you 
will instruct Mr. Edwards to let me know what you would propose to 
do in regard to settlements. Laura thinks that you will wish to see 
both Violet and myself at Saulsby. For myself, I can only say that, 
should you desire me to come, I will do so on receiving your assur- 
ance that I shall be treated neither with fatted calves nor with re- 
proaches. I am not aware that I have deserved either. 

“ 1 am, my lord, yours affect., 

“ Chiltern.'* 

The last words of this letter were written, as Trollope tells us, 
only after painful hesitation. Lord Chiltern would have been 
equally ready to sign himself yours with profound indifference " 
as “ yours with affection,'" if only he could have known before- 
hand in what mood his overture would be received. He was 
willing to take exactly that step towards his father which his 
father would be disposed to take towards him, but not one iota 
beyond. We may add that the Earl of Brentford answered 
cordially, and that the proposed meeting took place — Chiltern 
accosting his father by holding out his hand and spying, ^ My 
lord, I am glad to come back to Saulsby " — but, in spite of the 
Earl's efforts, the visit was unsatisfactory. 

Money difficulties play an enormous part in the family rela- 
tions exhibited by Trollope, and the dissensions, rancours, 
hatreds, arising therefrom are numberless. Money is, no doubt, 
a bone of contention all the world over, and every true novelist 

; * •• Phineas Finn.” ~ 

F 2 
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must exhibit it as such, but here the wrangle is carried on with- 
out any of those social amenities and decencies which are usually 
supposed to mitigate, at least outwardly, its brutality. We find 
in Trollope hardly an heir to any great estate who lives on 
cordial terms with its possessor. Dolly LongestafTe, who is in 
all other respects a careless, rather good-natured, easy-going 
fellow, will have no business dealing with his father except 
through the medium of his attorney, Squercum ; the two 
brothers, Gregory and Ralph Newton, had not spoken to each 
other for years because they could not agree as to the cutting of 
some timber; Lord Porlock is at declared war with bis hither, 
Earl de Courcy, and takes legal proceedings against him ; Lord 
Grex denounces his son and heir. Lord Percival, as the greatest 
scoundrel in all England. Assuming the evil to be as great as 
Trollope depicts it, we think that it must be due, in a consider- 
able measure, to the detestable system of entail, and the conse- 
quent practice, where uo entail exists, of favouring the eldest 
son at the expense of the others. A new-born babe will be looketl 
upon either as a beggarly brat, or as the future head and magnate 
of the family, according as it happens to be male or female. 
A death will change the social status of an entire branch. // 
anything should happen to George, Harry uill he next totin' 
estate. The father stands in the way of his heir, the heir stands 
in the way of his father and his brothers. The property belong- 
ing both to its present and its future occupant, both being self- 
indulgent and extravagant, both requiring the sanction of each 
other to raise money for pressing emergencies, it may easily bo 
conceived what bargains have to be driven between them, and how 
each may come to hate the other for advantages extorted under 
the operation of distressing circumstances. Such a situation 
would be trying as between any two men ; as between fathcr 
and son it is unspeakably odious. 

We hdve now to consider Trollope’s personages in the character 
of lovers, and, as novels are in a great measure love-tales, it might 
be expected that this part of our review would be the most in- 
teresting. But, although our author takes us through a great 
deal of love* making — or let us rather say, a good many offers of 
marriage — he does not regale us with much sentiment, still less 
with sentiment of an exalted kind. To bis mind, the poetry 
with which elderly people are apt to invest the memories of 
early wooing is simply a product of the imagination ; the reality 
was prosaic enough. Ho ti^ us of an actual declaration which . 
he chanced to overhear. The couple — a ^andsoine couple, no 
way below the proper standard of high bearing and high breed- 
ing — were walking together by the seashore.* 


Doctor Thome.” 
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Gentleman. — Well, Miss^ the long and die diort .of it is thia: here 
I am, you can take me or leave me/' 

Lady (scratching a gutter in the sand with her parasol, so as to 
.illow a little salt water to run out of one hole into anothen).— ** Of 
course 1 know that^s all nonsense.*' 

Gentleman, — Nonsense ! By Jove, it isn*t nonsense at all : come, 
Jane ; here I am ; come, at any rate you can say something.** 

Lady. — “ Yes, I suppose I can say something.” 

Gentleman. — “ Well, which is it to be — take me or leave me ? ” 

Lady (very slowly, and with a voice perhaps hardly articulate, 
carrying on, at the same time, her engineering works on a wider 
scale). — ‘HVell, I don’t exactly want to leave you.” 

And so the matter was settled — settled with much propriety and 
satisfaction ; and both the lady and gentleman would havcf thought, 
had they ever thought about the matter at all, that this, the sweetest 
moment of their Jives, had been graced by all the poetry by which 
such moments ought to be hallowed. 

We remarked, when first speaking of the hunting-field, that a 
proper description of this sport might easily be made to embrace 
all the principal traits of Trollope’s Englishmen. Their loVe- 
* making comes pre-eminently within the limits there referred to. 
The ardour of the pursuit is mainly dependent on its difficulty : 
nay, the difficulty is sometimes the principal attraction. An 
extreme case will illustrate our meaning. When Sir Griffin 
Tewett (the gentleman referred to on a pi'evious page as having 
made his first proposal at a moment when the lady, having fallen 
into a stream, is riding, dripping, to the nearest inn) — when Sir < 
Griffin Tewett has finally obtained a favourable reply, his court- 
ship of Lucinda Boanoke is enlivened by a series of quarrels 
which necessitate the frequent intervention of Mrs. Carbuncle 
(Lucinda’s aunt), Lord Carru there, and Lady Eustace, at whose 
house the whole party are then staying. 

** I don’t see why Carruthers should have it all his own way,” Sir 
Grifiin said one hunting morning to Lucinda. 

“ I don’t care twopence who has their way,” said Lucinda; “ I mean 
to have mine ; that’s all.” 

I’m not speaking about you. I call it downright interference on 
his part. And 1 do think you give way to him. You never do any- 
thing that I suggest.” 

You Yiever suggest anything that I like to do,” said Lucinda. 

That’s a pity,” said Sir Griffin, considering that 1 shall have to 
suggest so many things that you will have to do.” 

** I don’t know that at all,” said Lncinda. 

Mrs. Carbuncle came up during the quarrel, meaning to throw oil 
upon the waters. “ What children you are,” she aaid,daughiDgtf .*VAs 
if each of you won’t have to do what the other suggests.” 

** Mrs. Carbuncle,” began Sir Griffioi^ if you will have the great 
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kindness not to endeavour to teach me what my conduct should be, 
now or at any future time, I shall take it as a kindness,” 

Sir Griffin, pray don’t quarrel with Mrs. Carbuncle,” said Lady 

Eustace. 

«Lady Eustace, if Mrs. Carbuncle interferes with me, 1 shall 
quarrel with her. 1 have borne a great deal more of this sort of 
&ing than 1 like. 1 am not going to be told this or told that because 
Mrs. Carbuncle happens to be the aunt of the future Lady Tewett — if 
it should come to that. l*m not going to marry a whole family, and 
the less I hear of this kind of thing, the more likely it is that 1 shall 
come up to scratch when the time is up.” 

Then Lucinda rose and spoke. “ Sir Griffin Tewett,” she said, 

there is not the slightest necessity that you should come up — ‘ to 
scratch.’ ‘ I wonder that I have not yet been able to make you 
understand that, if it will suit your convenience to break offi our 
match, it will not in the least interfere with mine. And let me tell 
you this, Sir Griffin, that any repetition of your unkindness to my 
aunt will make me utterly refuse to see you again.” 

“ Of course you like her better than you do me.” 

A great deal better,” said Lucinda. 

“ If I stand that. I’ll be d d ! ” said Sir Griffin, leaving the 

room. 

Nevertheless, the matter was smoothed over, and the engage- 
ment carried on for months, up to the very eve of the wedding. 
There are men, as Trollope says, who love a woman as they love 
a fox — for the pleasure of hunting it to death. Sir Griffin was 
^ one of these. 

He must have known that the woman despised him and hated him. 
In the very bottom of his heart he feared her. He had no idea of 
other pleasure irom her society than what might arise to him from 
the pride of having married a beautiful woman. Had she shown the 
slightest fondness for him, the slightest fear that she might lose him, 
the slightest feeling that she had won a valuable prize in getting him, 
he would have scorned her, and jilted her without the slightest re- 
morse. But the scorn came from her, and it beat him down. Yes, 
you hate me, and would fain get rid of me, but you have said that 
you will bo my wife, and you cannot now escape me.” Sir Griffin 
did not exactly speak such words as these, but he acted them. 
Lucinda would bear his presence — sitting apart from him, silent, 
imperious, but very beautiful. 

This is an extreme case, as we stated at the outset. But it is the 
extremity of a series, and there are many others leading up to it. 
*\Vben Clara Amedroz commits the imprudence of acknowledg- 
ing to Captain Aylmer the full extent of her love for bim as soon 
as he has made his first proposal to her, Ih becomes forthwith so 
frigid and disagreeable that the very next morning she releases 
him from his engagement. This action brings back a little 
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warmth on hi^part^ mi by the time she has him twice he 

is really quite unhappy. Frank Greystock, having obtained too 
full and facile an assurance of love from l^cy Morris (to whom 
be has betrothed, himself), neglects her shamefully, neither seeing 
her nor writing to her for months^ and, indeed, is on the verge 
of deserting her for his cousin Lizzie Eustace. Harry Olavering 
takes a step further, and actually does stand engaged to two 
ladies at the same time. Mr. Crosbie .... but we will say 
nothing of him, lest we be accused of selecting the most un- 
worthy characters. Henry Orantly does not make up his mind 
about Grace Crawley until his father expresses his strong dis- 
approval of the match, but then he instantly decides against his 
father. Lord Lufton is not seriously enamoured of Lucy Bobarts 
until she has refused him, and even then he does not anticipate 
sufficient difficulty to make him forget his other irons in the fire 
— his horses, his hunting, his fishing trip to Norway. Frank 
Gresham, who is somewhat in a similar predicament with respect 
to Mary Thorne, finds it quite practicable to spend a year 
abroad, on a grand tour, without once writing to her. In short, 
the staunch and ardent lovers — Johnny Eames, Larry Twenti- 
raan, John Grey, Lord Ohiltern, Arthur Fletcher, Gregory 
Newton, Boger Carbury, and many others — are those who are 
being constantly defeated. Their mettle rises before a five- 
barred gate. They will go at it twice, thrice .... half-a-dozen 
times if need be, until they either get over it, or come entirely 
to grief. “ Stick to 'em like wax ; there’s nothing like it ! ” is 
the usual advice to repulsed suitors. And so they do stick to 
'em." Again and again they return, not varying their tale, but 
repeating it each time a little better by the effect of practice. 
When their case proves hopeless, they will sometimes threaten 
to take to drinking, or to leading a wild life. Some special hunt- 
ing or fishing is then prescribed for them, and not without 
effect. But in the great majority of instances, their perseverance 
is finally rewarded. 

“ It is the old story, Violet, and I am so bad at words.” 

I must have been bad at words, too, as I have not been able to 
make you unddirstand.” 

“ 1 think I have understood. But while you are single there must 
be yet hope ; — unless, indeed, you will tell me that you have already 
given yourself to another man.” 

” I have not done that.” 

Then how can I not hope ? Violet, I would I could tell you all 
my feelings plainly. Onco, twice, thrice, I have said to. myself that 
I would think of you no more. I have tried to persuade myself timt 
I am better single than married.” 

” But 1 am not the only woman." ' 
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<< To me you ore— absolutely, as though there were none other on 
the face of God’s earth. I live much alone, but you are always with 
me. Should you marry any other man, it will be the same with me 
still. If you refuse me now, I shall^o away and live^ildly.” 

Oswald, what do you mean ? ** 

I mean that I will go to some distant part of the world, where I 
may be killed or live a life of adventure. But I shall do so simply 
in despair. It will not be that I do not know how much better and 
greater should be the life at home of a man in my position.” 

Then do not talk of going.” 

“ I cannot stay. You will acknowledge, Violet, that I have never 
lied to you. I am thinking of you day and night. The more indif- 
ferent you show yourself to me, the more I love you. Violet, try to 
love me.” He came up to her and took her by both her hands, and 
tears were in his eyes. Say you will try to love me.” 

She paused, and looked down, but without withdrawing her hands. 

“ You used to love me — a little,” he said. 

Indeed — indeed I did.” 

“ And now ? Is it all changed now ?” 

“ No,” she said, retreating from him. 

‘‘ How is it, then ? Violet, speak to me honestly. Will you be my 
wife ? ” She did not answer him, and he stood for a moment looking 
at her. Then he rushed at her, and, seizing her in his arms, kissed 
her all over — her forehead, her lips, her checks, then both her hands, 

and then her lips again. ** By G , she is my own ! ” he said. 

Then he went back to the rug before the lire, and stood there, with 
his back turned to her. 

For the sake of contrast, and to show that our scissors are 
impartial, we will now recount what took place in the breakfast- 
room at XJllathorne on the morning after Mr. Arabin bad been 
accepted by Mrs. Bold. It was the first moment since their 
engagement that the lovers bad found themselves alone to- 
gether. 

He came up to her, and taking both her hands in his, he said : So, 
Eleanor, you and I are to be man and wife. Is it so ? ” 

She looked up into his face, and her lips formed themselves into a 
single syllable. She uttered no sound, but he could read the afhrma- 
tivo plainly in her face. « 

“ It is a great trust,” said he ; “a very great trust.” 

It is, it is,” said Eleanor, not exactly taking what he had said in 
the sense that he had meant. ** It is a very, very great trust, and 1 
will do my utmost to deserve it.” 

** And I also will do my utmost to deserve it,” said Mr. Arabic, 
very solemnly. And then, winding his arm round her waist, he stood 
there gazing at the fire. I ^ 

^ve-making, however, is not the only road to matrimony, 
and, accordingly, Trollope shows us also a great deal of purely 
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mefcenai^ matches. Our space will hot allow us to dilate upon 
this portion of our subject; a single’ extract is all that^e can 
offer. Mr. Melmotte, an unscrupulous adventurer^ whose name, 
at present, stands at the head oi great financial enterprises has 
promised his daughter to young Lord Nidderdale, the eldest son 
of the Marquis of Auld Reekie. The negotiations had not 
been without their difficulties. The Auld Reekie faction h^d 
demanded not only half a million, down, in exchange for their 
nobility, but had insisted upon having the disposal of the 
money. Melmotte raised no objection to the sum, but proposed 
to tie it up. '' You don’t suppose, he had said to the adverse 
lawyer, ** that 1 am going to entrust half a million of money to 
such a man as that?" "You are willing to trust your only 
child to him," replied the lawyer. Melmotte had scowled at 
the man for a few seconds from under his bushy eyebrows, and 
then, telling him that his answer had nothing in it, had marched 
out of the room. The engagement was broken off, but the 
necessities of Lord Nidderdale were great, and, after a while, the 
match was set on foot again. The following is an account of 
Lord Nidderdale’s renewed overtures to Marie, after conclusion 
of the bargain with her father* : — 

Well, Miss Melmotte,’* he said, governors are stern beings, are 
they not? ’’ 

" Is yours stern ? " 

What 1 mean is, that sons and daughters must obey them. 1 
think you understand what I mean. 1 was awfully spooney on you 
that time before ; I was indeed.” 

" I hope it didn’t hurt you much, Lord Nidderdale.” 

“ That’s so like a woman, that is. You know well enough that you 
and I can’t marry without leave from our governors.” 

** Nor with it,” said Marie, nodding her head. 

" I don’t know how that may be. There was some little hitcli 
somewhere, I don’t quite know where, i nt it is all right now. The 
old fellows are agreed. Can’t we make a match of it, Miss 
Melmotte ? ” 

" No, Lord Nidderdale, I don't think we can.” 

" Do you mean that?” 

do mean it When that was going on before, I knew notliing 
about it. 1 have seen more of things since then.” ^ 

‘‘ And you've seen somebody you like better than me ? ” 

" I say nothing about that. Lord Nidderdale. 1 don’t think you 
ought to blame me, my lord.” 

“Oh dear no." 

There was something before, but it was you that was off first, 
wasn't it, now ? " 

“ The governors were off, I think.” 


# « The Way we Live Now.” 
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TSixe. governoxB have a right to be off, I suppose. But I don’t 
think any governor has a right to make anybody marry any one.” 

“ I agree with you there, I do indeed,” said Lord Nidderdale. 

^‘And no governor shall make me * marry. I’ve thought a great 
deal about it since that other time, and that is what 1 have come to 
determine.” 

“ But I don’t know why you shouldn’t — just marry me — ^because — 
you like me.” 

Only — just because I don’t. Well, J do like you. Lord Nidder- 
dale.” 

“ Thanks — so much.” 

I like you ever so — only marrying a person is different.” 

“ There’s something in that, to be sure.” 

And I don’t mind telling you,” said Marie, with an almost solemn 
expression in her countenance, because you are good-natured, and 
won’t get me into a scrape if you can help it, that 1 like somebody 
else— oh, so much ! ” 

I supposed that was it.” 

“ That is it.” 

“ It’s a deuced pity. The governors had settled everything, and 
we should have been awfully jolly. I’d have gone in fpr sdl the 
things you go in for, and, though your governor was screwing us up a 
bit, there would have been plenty of tin to go on with. You couldn’t 
think of it again ? ” 

“ I tell you, my lord. I’m in love.” 

Oh, ah, yes, so you were saying. It’s an awful bore, that’s all. I 
shall come to the party all the same if you send me a ticket.” 

Now for the sequel. Marie attempts to elope with the man 
she loves — a heartless, drunken wretch — and is stopped by the 
police at Liverpool. The story gets abroad — just what poor 
Marie tried to do — and, although Melmotte treats it as a mere 
childish freak, it causes some delay in the renewal of Lord 
Nidderdale’s advances. Meanwhile, Melmotte's ruin is approach- 
ing fast ; there are rumours that he has committed forgery and 
is about to be arrested. It is under these circumstances that 
Lord Nidderdale breakfasts with the Marquis of Auld Reekie. 

When Lord Nidderdale entered the breakfast-room, he found his 
father already buttering his toast. 

I don’t believe you’d get out of bed a moment sooner than you 
liked if you could save the whole property by it.” 

You show me how 1 can earn a guinea by it, sir, and see if 1 don’t 
earn the money.” Then he sat down and poured himself out a cup 
of tea, and looked at the kidneys and looked at the fish. 

I suppose you were drinking last night, V stid the old lord. 

“Not particular.” The old lordHumea round and gnashed his 
teeth at him. “The fact is, sir, I don’t drink; everybody knows 
that.’ 
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^^1 know when jrou^te in the country you can^t live without cham- 
pagne. Well^ vrhat have you got to say about all this ? *’ 

“ What have you got to say ? ** 

You've made a pretty ketcle of fish of it.” 

“ I've been guided by you in everything. Come, now, you ought 
to own that. I suppose the whole thing is over ? " 

1 don’t see why it should be over, I’m told she has got her own 
money.” Then Lord Nidderdale described to his father Melmotte'e 
behaviour in the House on the preceding evening. (He had cotne 
there perfectly drunk.) “ What the devil does that matter ? ” said 
the old man. You’re not going to marry the man himself.” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if he’s in gaol now.” 

And what does that matter? She’s not in gaol. And if the 
money is hers, she can’t lose it because he goes to prison. Beggars 
mustn’t be choosers. How do you mean to Jive, if you don’t marry 
this girl ? ” 

“ I shall scrape on, I suppose ; I must look for somebody else.” The 
Marquis showed very plainly by his countenance that he did not give 
his son much credit either for diligence or ingenuity in making such 
a search. At any rate, sir, 1 can't marry the daughter of a man 
who is to be put upon his trial for forgery.” 

‘‘ I can’t see what that has to do with you.” 

“ I couldn’t do it, sir. I’d do anything else to oblige you, but I 
couldn’t do that. And, moreover, 1 don’t believe in the money.” 

^*Then you may just go to the devil,” said the old Marquis, 
turning round in his chair and lighting a cigar as hp took up the 
newspaper. 

Nidderdale went on with his breakfast with perfect equanimity, 
and, when he had finished, lighted his cigar. 

“ They tell, me,” said the old man, “ that one of those Goldheim^r 
girls will have a lot of money.” 

A Jewess,” suggested Nidderdale. 

What difterence does that make ? ” 

“ Oh, no, not in the least — if the money’s really there. Have you 
heard any sum named, sir ? ” The old man only grunted. “ There are 
two sisters and two brotliers. 1 don’t suppose the girls would have a 
hundred thousand eacli.” 

** They say the widow of the brewer who died the other day has 
about £20,000 a year.” 

“ It’s only for her life, sir.” 

She could insure her life. D me, sir, we must-do something. 

If you turn up your nose at one woman alter another, bow do you 
mean to live ? ” 

^‘I don’t think that a woman of forty with only a life interest 
would be a good speculation. Of course, I’ll think of it if ypu press 
it.” The old man. growled again. You see, sir, I’ve been 90 much 
in earnest about this girl that I haven’t thought about inq^ring about 
any one else. There always is some one up with a lot of money. IVs 
a pity there shouldn’t be a regular statement published with the amount 
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of money and what is expected in return. It would save a great deal 
of trouble.” 

** If you can’t talk more seriously than that you had better go away,” 
said the old Marquis. 

At that moment a footman came into the room and told Lord Nid« 
derdale that a man particularly wished to see him in the hall. I 
believe, my lord, he’s one of the domestics from Mr. Melmotte, in 
Bruton Street,” said the footman. 

You’d better go and see,” said the old Marquis. 

Go and see Melmotte ? ” 

“ Why should you be afraid to see him ? Tell him that you arc 
ready to marry the girl if you can see the money down, but that you 
won’t stir a step until it has been actually paid over.” 

He knows that already,” said Lord Nidderdale as he left the room. 

Melmotte was at that time lying dead in his own house (having taken 
poison in the early morning), and the man had brought a note from 
Marie, begging Lord Nidderdale to come over. 

The Marquis thought that his son had better not go over to Bruton 
Street. “ What’s the use ? What good csn you do ? She’ll only be 
filing into your arms, and that’s what you’ve got to avoid — at any 
rate till you know how things are.” 

Lord Nidderdale, however, declared that he must go. 

“ Don’t you go and make a fool of yourself,” his father said to him 
when they were alone. “ This is just one of those times when a man 
may ruin himself by being soft-hearted.” 

If Trollope’s observation may be trusted as to the way in 
which money marriages are negotiated, and haggled over, in 
England, it must be conceded, we think, that England in this 
respect stands behind her civilized neighbours. Doubtless, the 
same things are done in other countries, but they are better 
managed. The modus operandi is not so crude, so gross; the 
outward decencies cf social life are not so violated. “More 
hypocrisy," you will say. Well, be it so ; hypocrisy is at least 
the tribute, paid by vice unto virtue. One is tempted to think 
that Trollope, who speaks so complacently on various occasions 
of the lesson which, like a snake in the grass, lies concealed within 
his tales, was disposed to stretch a point in order to make these 
mercenary marriages as repulsive as possible. We believe, 
however, after due consideration, that this hypothesis would be 
erroneous, and that Trollope, on this point, as perhaps on many 
others, was better than his theory. The grossness >\^ith which 
the matrimonial barter is conducted is, after all, iu perfect 
keeping with the rest of the play. None of Trollope's characters 
are distinguished by any great delicacy of filing; none of his 
male characters are gentlemen in a high Mdse of the word. 
Mr. Palliser, for instance, whose portrait is very fully drawn, and 
who is certainly intended by Trollope to represent •a thorough 
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gentleman, does not soruple for a moment to behave rudetv to 
a lady in his own house when that lady, as he thinks; h^^ven 
him reason for displeasure. Self-restraint is a very distent 
thing from reserve, and, while there is abundance of the Iptter 
in Trollope’s characters, there is next to nothing of the former. 
Almost all the men we have been passing in review are self- 
willed, persistent in desire, unsocial, and indifferent at bottom to 
feelings which do not consort with their own, impatient of 
trammels, and brutal when resisted. To borrow again an 
illustration from the hunting-field, they will jostle each other 
rudely at a gate, and care little how a neighbour’s thigh' is 
jammed against a post providing that they themselves can *'get 
well off.” No wonder that such men, when once they have set 
their minds upon the capture of a lady’s money-bag, set about 
their work squarely, untutored in (perhaps disdainful of) those 
little graces which would help to disguise the real nature of the 
operation. 

“ I don’t pretend to be very much in love with her,” says Bernard 
Dale to Grosbie, speaking of his cousin Bella.* “ It’s not my way, 
you know. But some of these days 1 shall ask her to have me, and 
I suppose it will all go right. The governor has distinctly promised 
to allow me £800 a year off the estate, and to take us in for three 
months every year if we wish it. I told him simply that 1 couldn’^t 
do it for less, and he agreed with me.” 

We cannot refrain from quoting this other fragment, which 
is one of the best in all Trollope. Captain Archie Clavering is 
desirous of wooing Lady Ongar (just left a widow, with a 
beautiful house and £7,000 a year), and he seeks advice from 
his friend Captain Boodle (familiarly called Doodles) as to the 
best way of setting about it :t — 

“ Well, now, Clawy, I’ll tell you what my ideas are. When a 
man's trying a young filly, his hand can’t be too light. A touch too 
much will bring her on her haunches, or throw her out of her step. 
She should hardly feel the iron in her mouth. But when I’ve got to 
do with a trained mare, I always choose that she shall know that I’m 
there. D’ye hear me, Clavvy ? ” 

“ Yes, Doodles, I understand you.” 

I always choose that she shall know that I'm there.’^ And Cap- 
tain Boodle, as he repeated these manly words with a firm voice, put 
out his hands as though he were handling the horse’s rein. '^eir 
mouths are never so fine then, and they generally want to be brought 
up to the bit, d’ye see? — up to the bit. When a mare has been 
trained to her work, and knows what she’s at in her running, ^e’s all 
the better for feeling a fellow’s hands as she’s going. She tikes it 

* ** The Small House at AUington.” f ** The CJaveriage.** 
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rather. It gives her confidence, and makes her know where she is. 
And look here, Clavvy, when she comes to her fences, give her her 
head, but steady lier first and make her know that youVe there. 
Damme, whatever you do, make her know that you’re there. There’s 
nothing like it. She’ll think all the more of the fellow who’s piloting 
her. And look here, Clavvy, always ride a trained mare with spurs. 
Let her know that they’re on, and, if she tries to get her head, give 
them to her. Yes, by George, give them to her.” And Captain 
Boodle in his energy twisted himself in his chair, and brought his heel 
round so that it could be seen by Archie. Then he produced a sharp 
click with his tongue, and made the peculiar jerk with the muscles of 
his legs whereby he was accustomed to evoke the agility of his horses. 
After that, he looked triumphantly at his friend. Give ’em her, 
Clavvy, and she’ll like you the better for it. She’ll know then that 
you mean it.” 

We have but little more to say, for all the essential traits of 
Trollope’s characters may be discerned in the preceding extracts. 
Nevertheless, as we have found ample occasion hitherto for 
criticism of a somewhat adverse kind, we are unwilling to bring 
this paper to its close without some recognition of what we 
consider to be the good points in Trollope’s Englishmen. That 
they are conscientious — i.c., observant of the moral law as far as 
it comes within the narrow limits of their cognizance — is 
undeniable. Their conscience is neitlier elevated nor refined ; 
still less is it reasoned and consistent. The Rev. Josiah Crawley 
— who seems to be the nearest approach to a religious clergyman 
that Trollope’s genius would permit — is incapable of using a 
cheque that he does not consider honestly his own, but he does 
not scruple to buy meat for which he knows he cannot pay. 
Archdeacon Grantfy is quite content to defend Church property 
by legal quibbles, and considers it as mere senile weakness in 
his brother clergyman, Mr. Harding, that the latter should 
Question the moral propriety of a position which the lawyers 
declare to be practically un^issailable.’'^ Lord Cantrip, who 
seems to be intended for a man of the highest standing in all 
respects, seriously advises Phineas Finn to break a pledge 
publicly given, rather than sacrifice his position in the Govern- 
ment; and Barrington Earle, speaking on the same subject, 
declares emphatically that of all men most unfit for parliamentary 

* Mr. Hardinff, as warden of Hiram’s Hospital, receives £800 a year for 
superintending the maintenance of twelve old paupers on one shilling and 
fourpence a day. It is characteristic of the level of morality in Trollope’s 
novels that Mr. Harding, who stands in this respect so exceptionally hi^h, 
relinquishes his warden^ip much more in consequence 6f newspaper attadcs 
than m consequence of any scruples of his own. It la intolerable to him that 
such, articles as those of the Jupiter should be diffused throughout the 
countiy. 
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usefulness, the man who has a conscience is the worst. ** Tote 
with your party, and don’t strain at what other men swallow,” 
such 18 the general sentiment. ** What are you that you should 
set up to be purer and wiser than others ? ” Trollope himself 
feels so strongly on this subject that he casts impersonality to 
the winds, and steps forward on the stage with his own puppets. 
He is clearly of opinion that a great deal too much fuss may be 
made about purity in political campaigns, and that the Members 
of Parliament who insisted upon recalling Mr. Romer* from a 
Government mission because that gentleman had been convicted 
of bribing at elections, were little better than whited 
sepulchres. And so, indeed, they probably were, if TrolIope^s 
estimate of political honesty in England may be trusted. Ho 
looks upon reformers generally as one of the most distressing 
pestilences with which society is visited, and loses no opportunity 
of pointing to their indiscreetness, their presumption and their 
vanity. His morality — by which we mean of course the lesson 
developed out of the action of his principal characters — is 
entirely of that average matter-of-fact kind which looks first 
and last to consequences. Pay your debts, or you will get into 
trouble with the bailiffs ; put your name to no bills ; keep your- 
self from the money-lenders; consort not with gamblers and 
with blacklegs, or you may wake up, on the morning of a 
race, to find that a nail has been driven into your horse’s foot ; 
be moderate in your cups, or your nose will become red and your 
face bloated ; sell not your hand in marriage for a title or the 
hope of an old man’s inheritance, for you will either miss your 
object or find that it was not worth the cost ; and remember 
that when you have behaved like a scoundrel for the sake 
of “ bettering ” yourself, you run the risk of being assaulted 
by a stranger on a railway platform, or belaboured with a riding- 
whip as you sally forth unsuspectingly from your club. But 
Anthony Trollope as a moralist is a subject of itself, a subject 
far too interesting and deserving to be disposed of summamy, 
and wo beg therefore to reserve it for a more convenient season. 

The atmosphere of his novels is certainly healthy, and the 
defects it favours are at least not those of a nation in decline. 
His characters, as a rule, are manly and straightforward : candid 
in their speech, open in their dealings, faithful to their engage- 
ments. But tbeur prime virtue — the virtue which redeems the 
grosser parts, and enables Us to understand that a nation so cmi- 
stituted should, after all, rank high among the nations of the 
earth — ^is their indomitable perseverance and tenacity.,. This is 
a quality which Trollope excels in exhibiting, and vwej few of 
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hi» oharacters will be found without it. It shines forth alike in 
the women and the men^ in the old and in the young, in the good 
and in the bad ; its manifestations are generally uoamiable, 
frequently irrational, sometimes morbid and vergii^g on insanity ; 
but however you may judge it, there it is, and its grip is like 
that of the military ant.^ Opposition serves but to rivet the 
purpose ; indeed, it is one of the best lessons taught by Trollope 
that if a father wants to bind his son irrevocably to a young 
woman, lie has no safer course than to warn his boy affectionately 
against the match, and perhaps throw in a hint of disinheritance 
in case the warning should be disregarded. If this will not 
bring it about, then nothing will. And the women are even 
more determined than the men. They will not move first in the 
matter ; they' will maintain their maidenly reserve, unflinchingly, 
until the suitor, in distinct and businesslike terms, has made 
his offer of legal matrimony ; but when this has been effected, 
and when once their little hand has touched the palm outstretched 
for its reception, not all the king’s horses will drag them from 
their fealty. They do not deny their “ duty " to their parents, 
but this duty is evidently a very circumscribed and second-rate 
affair as compared with their duty to their lover.f “ No con- 
sideration on earth shall make me say that I give him up,” 
says Emily Hotspur to her mother. ‘‘ If you and papa tell me 
not to see him or write to him — much less to marry him — of 
course I shall obey you. £ut I shall not give him up a bit the 
more, and he must not be told that I will give him up.” 

In a great majority of cases this tenacity is finally successful. 
Indeed, it would seem as though Trollope found it impossible to 
be hard-hearted, as a novelist, towards those who excelled in this 


* It is said that in certain parts of South America, the natives use ants to 
sew up wounds. The lips of the wound having been brought together, an aiit 
in applied, which immediately drives in its mandibles on either side. The aiit 
is then beheaded, but the Jaws remain closed and thus fulfil the function of a 
stiteb. 

f It is amusinf^ to observe how constantly this phraseology recurs, and 
how necessary the idea of moral compuMon is to these 8trong«>wiUiBd characters. 
When John Grey makes bis final declaration to AHce Vavasor (in *' Gan You 
Torgive Her”) be tells her that if she loves him, it is her duty to say so. His 
happiness requires it and he has a right to demand her compliance. If she 
remse, she will be unable to reconcile it to her conscience before God ! 

When the Marquis of Brotherton (in Is he Popenjoy’*) returns to his 
country-seat in England after many years’ residence abroad, he not only ousts 
Ills mother and sisters from the house they have inhabited so long, but wants 
to drive them entirely out of his neighbourhood. Lady Sarah remohstfates 
with her brother as to the inhumanity of an act whi^ wouid sever all their 
sotial ties, and put as end to all their wonted ooco(>ation8. ** Where shall we 
jgsd new duties ? she exclaims. ** Trash, — d uopsense I replies the 
courtly marquis. , « 
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darling quality of his. He had always some sugarplum in his 
pocket for those who would hold out long enough. When poor 
Mr. Crawley.* at the height of his misfortune, is about to be 
brought before the Assizes to account for the stolen cheque 
which has been found in his possession — when misery has 
settled on his family ; when privation and illness have destroyed 
the balance of his mind, and terrible disgrace now stares him in 
the face — he wanders forth among the poorest of his Hoggle- 
stock parishioners to seek for some spark of consolation and 
advice. He meets with an old brick maker of the name of 
Hoggett, who ad minsters as follows the necessary cordial : — 

“ Tell *ee what, Master Crawley — and your reverence mustn't 
think as I means to be preaching ; there ain't nowt a roan can't 
bear if he'll only be dogged. It's dogged as does it. It ain't 
thinking about it.'' Then Giles Iloggett withdrew his hand 
I’rom the clergyman s, and walked away towards his own home 
at Hoggle End. 

“ It*8 dogged as does it'* Mr.* Crawley took the maxim to 
heart and acted on it. It is not stated that he took any other 
measures, besides being dogged, to relieve his position ; indeed 
we know positively that he took none, but he was dogged and 
that was sufficient. The wheel of fortune came round ; his in- 
nocence was made manifest ; sympathies poured in upon him 
irom all sides ; an excellent living was bestowed upon him, and 
lie and his family lived happy ever afterwards. It was dogged 
that did it. He had been faithful to this one great English 
quality, and lo! all other things were added unto him. 

In thinking over the many pleasant remembrances for which 
he is indebted to Anthony Trollope, the present writer has often 
been reminded of a remark once made to him by one of the 
greatest chess-players of this age, a man remarkable for 
acuteness and subtlety of intellect. It was in 1878, during the 
International Chess Tournament in Paris ; the conversation had 
turned upon chess, and the present writer had remarked that 
England neld an honourable rank among the votaries of that noble 
game. “Yes,"# said Mr. # ♦ * * “the English have fine 
minds." And then, instantly' correcting himself: “No," he 
added, “ not fine (with an emphasis on this last word), BUT 
STRONQ." Whether this criticism be correct, or not, of English- 
men in general, we think that it^is at least signally true of 
those Englishmen whom Trollope has portrayed. It applies to 
their moral no less than to their intellectual qualitlea Not 
fine, but strong. There is certainly no fineness in their intel- 
lectual organization; they are heavy and disinclined to any 


* “ The Last .Chronicle of Barset." 

[Vol. CXXIII. No. CCXLV.]— New Sbbibs, Vol. LXVII. No. I. 0 
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mental activity outside of the task which they have allotted to 
themselves ; averse to speculation or discussion ; distrustful of 
generalities, and “ hugging the coast of practical detail ; 
tenacious of their convictions, but unwilling to, account for 
them ; slow of perception and rejoinder, unskilful in argument, 
irascible in controversy, bitter and cutting in their retorts. 
They are essentially matter-of-fact, unimaginative, and blunt of 
aesthetic sensibility ; their minds lack playfulness and spring, 
they have to work even at their pleasures, and nothing seems to 
come easily to them. They are company neither to themselves 
nor to others : moody when alone, unsociable when together, 
guarded in manner and in speech. Nor is there any fineness in 
their moral nature ; they have neither cheerfulness of disposition 
nor serenity of temper ; they frequently incline to crossness as 
they grow old, and will become surly — nay, savage— on slight 
provocation. They are not remarkable for benevolence, and 
they lack signally that quality which may often serve in lieu of 
benevolence — the desire to please. They entertain largely, but 
in a measured, calculating way ; they tax themselves heavily for 
the sake of society, but do so rather because it is expected of 
them than fronr any pleasure they derive from it, and their hos- 
pitality lacks that genial heartiness which constitutes its chief 
value and its greatest charm. They are cold in their family 
relations, divided in interest from their next of kin ; iinimpul- 
sive and reserved ; ashamed of any display of emotion as of a 
weakness, and careful to preserve an even demeanour both in 
sorrow and in joy. Jealous of their independence, resentful of 
the slightest interference with their liberty, conservative of their 
habits and their comforts, they look distrustfully upon an}'’ 
approach that may become a claim, and ponder every sacrifice 
before they make it. They are proud and sensitive, thinking 
much of their own rights and not unmindful of the rights of 
others; respectful of legality, exacting of their dues; conven- 
tional and sticklers for observances ; unforgiving and prone to 
brood over their grievances. Duty is a call to which they all 
respond, but their conception of duty is as of a taskmaster, 
and though they do not flinch from its burdens, they feel them 
to be heavy. Altogether their life is a material one, and such 
justification as it can claim must evidently be that of vxyrks. 
They are not sensual, and are much more addicted to horses than 
to women ; so that, for the many who place morality almost ex- 
clusively in the relations between the sexes, Trollope’s English- 
men may deserve much commendation ; but for us who believe 
that morality consists in acting uniformly by tne highest motive, 
the status exhibited in Trollope^s novels is anything but satis- 
factory. 
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On the other hand, if we find litfcle that is fine, we recdgnize 
much that we acknowledge to be strong. These characters are 
strong in their desires, strong in practical sense and the energy 
of their pursuits ; strong above all in undaunted perseverance and 
tenacity. They are game to the backbone. They are not only 
capable of work, both physically and mentally, but impelled to 
it, riveted to it by their constitution. Activity is as the breath 
of their nostrils ; they are sick and disconsolate without it. 
They are an embodiment of the saying — Whatever thy hand 
findoth to do, do it with all thy might.” They carry it into their 
amusements no less than into their business. Their very deficien- 
cies serve them, for they lose no time in reveries and abstractions, 
and are not drawn away from practice into theory. They go right 
on with the work in hand, instead of sitting down with the philo- 
sopher under a hedge, and listening to the melodious thrush, 
or watching the shadows that chase each other over the hills. 
Such qualities go far to constitute a nation great in practical 
achievements. And they are strong also in their sense of duty, 
their respect of law, their recognition of established usages. Their 
formalism, their conventionality, is a useful corrective of their 
unsociability and keeps their independence within bounds. Even 
their worldlineas and snobbishness have a valuable side, inasmuch 
as they strengthen the hands of society and counteract the sepa- 
ratist tendencies. Finally, they are strong in manliness, in 
truthfulness, in respect of the given word. Such qualities as 
these constitute so excellent a foundation for the moral character 
that any deficiencies in the superstructure may be considered 
as secondary and as remediable. 

We must close here our review of Trollope's Englishmen. It 
was intended, originally, to include in this paper some mention 
of Trollope’s female characters, but the work has so grown 
beneath our pen that this portion of it must be reserved for 
some future occasion. Neither can we. stay to examine into our 
author^s personal bias, as disclosed in his writings, and inquire 
how far the accuracy of his descriptions, or perhaps, rather the 
selection of the characters he has described, may have been in- 
fluenced by his own predilections and deficiencies. Just as, in as- 
tronomical observations, corrections are always made for the im* 
perfections of the instrument, the aberration of the visual rays, 
so, in observations upon human character, it is indispensable 
to make allowance for the idiosyncrasies of the observer. 
We stated at the beginning of this paperr— and we beg leave to 
remat it now— that we should greatly regret if Trdllbpe^S 
ddineation of English society were to be accepted unreservedly. 
We believe that he depicted truly what he saw, but we believe 

G 8 
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also that he had no eye for certain of the higher, finer elements 
of human nature. His observations need to be extended and 
completed by being taken in conjunction with those of greater 
novelists, such as Thackeray,Qeorge Eliot, Mrs. GasCel). Trollope, 
of course, was utterly unconscious of any colour-blindness on his 
part : he stoutly believed that Englishmen, such as he portrayed, 
are in all respects the finest fellows on the face of the earth, and 
would have scorned, as idealism, the suggestion of anything 
remiss. It was this confidence which saved him. Thackeray — 
dear old Thackeray — was denounced in his life-time as a cynic (!), 
and there are even nowadays many readers who declare-that 
his view of human nature is distressingly gloomy. We have 
never heard a like reproach addressed to Trollope, and yet, to 
our mind, Trollope’s pictures of English character are far more 
unfavourable than Thackeray’s. But we have already exceeded 
so far the ordinary limits of articles in this Review that all 
such corrections must be left to our readers. 

JB i tSflitHa— 

Art. IV. — The Materials of Early IIussian 
History. 

1. Chroniqive, dite de Nestor, tradwite sur le texte Slavon- 
Ruase, avec Introduction et Commcntaire Critique. Par 
Louis Leger, Profcsseur h PEcole des Langues Orientales 
Vivantes. Paris : 1884. 

&. Polnoe Sohranie Rousskikh Lietopisei (Comp\ete Collection 
of Russian Chronicles). St. Petersburg : 1846, 

3. K. Beatouzhev-Rioumin Rousskaia Istoria (Russian 
History). Vol. I. St. Petersburg : 1872. 

I N publishing his translation of the Chronicle commonly attri- 
buted to the monk Nestor, M. Louis Leger has conferred 
a signal benefit upon all students in the western parts of Europe. 
We say western advisedly, because two excellent translations 
already exist in Cecb and Polish, quite up to the level of the 
most recent scholarship ; these, however, are languages almost 
unknown to Englishmen and Frenchmen, and such versions are 
to them merely ignotum per ignotiora. Up to the present 
time no English translation of this interesting work has been 
published, and we are afraid there is but little encouragement for 
the undertaking of anything of the kindl Of the version into 
French made by M. I^ouis Paris (Paris, 1 834), M. Le^er speaks 
very contemptuously ; we have not seen itj but from his remarks 
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we can see that bis depreciation is well-founded. It was pro- 
bably made from tbe Qerman of Soberer, now antiquated, as w^l 
as tbe other versions in that language by Muller and Schlozer. 
The latter work, however, we are inclined to think M. Leger 
speaks too severely of ; it has long enjoyed considerable reputa- 
tion, and has some merit. The Russians themselves always cite 
it with praise. Mention must also be made of the edition of 
Miklosich, whose name alone is a guarantee of its thoroughness. 
Besides his critical edition Miklosich has also published a very 
valuable paper on the language of Nestor (“Die Sprache der 
Aeltesten Russischen Chronisten, vorziiglich Nestors^*). Lastly, 
there is an excellent Danish edition, with a translation, published 
at Copenhagen in 1869 by the late Professor Smith, a scholar 
presumably of English origin, who, although but little known to 
the literary world, was a sound Slavist and the author of some 
valuable works. Unfortunately the Danish language is but little 
studied in this country, so that M. Leger has the field all to him- 
self. Let us now inquire into (1) What is known of Nestor ? 
(2) On what authority this Chronicle has been assigned to him. 
Of Nestor but little is known with certainty. He is supposed to 
have been a monk of the Pestcherskaia Lavra at Kiev, in the 
time of the Igouraen Theodosius, whose life he has written. He 
was born about 1056 and died about 1114. They still profess to 
show his embalmed remains in the qatacombs of the monastery to 
which he belonged, and an engraving of them will be found in 
Polevoi’s “History of Russian Literature,” a useful book, written 
in a popular style, and containing a great deal of information. 
But the city in which he lies buried is of too interesting a 
character to be lightly passed over. Perhaps few persons, except 
those who have busied themselves with the details of Russian 
history, have realized with what reverence the Slavs look upon 
Kiev as the cradle of their race and religion. It is an exceedingly^ 
picturesque city, rising on several lofty hills above the Dnieper, 
and is annually visited by a great number of pilgrims. The 
feelings with which this city is regarded by Russians are not 
inelegantly expressed in a little piece by Koslov, one of the minor 
Russian poets, whose works are now but little read but are not 
without merit :* — 

A 

O I Kiev where religion ever seetneth 

To light existence in our native land, 


* 1 have taken the verses from the translation made by the late Thomas 
Shaw, who, about forty years ago, publkhcd in Blachcoois Megezine sonic 
very meritorious versions from Pousbkin and other poets, at a time when 
StBsiaii literature w as absolutely ignored in this couhtrv. ana inaeed matters 
are not much better now. 
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Where o’er Pestcherski’s dome the l)right sun gleameth 
Like some fair star that still in heaven doth stand. 

Where, like a golden sheet around thee streameth. 

Thy plain and meeds, that- far away expand, 

And by thy hoary wall with ceaseless motion 

Old Dnieper’s foaming swell sweeps on to ocean. 

How oft to thee in spirit have I panted 
O holy city I country of my heart; 

How oft in visions have I gazed enchanted 
On thy fair towers — a sainted thing thou art. 

By Lavra’s walls, or Dnieper’s waves, nor wanted 
A spell to draw me from this life apart. 

In thee my country I behold victorious 
Holy and beautiful and great and glorious. 

With Kiev are associated the deeds of Vladimir, the “ bright 
sun" of the hilini. We shall shortly see how prominently it 
figures in the Chronicles. 

(2). We now come to the second point in the question relating 
to Nestor ; on what authority has this Chronicle been assigned to 
him ? Till quite recently there was no dispute in the matter, 
and even now nothing further seems to be shown than that, 
perhaps, the Chronicle was written by a monk whose name was 
not Nestor, but, whoever that monk may have been, we know 
nothing about him. The chief reason lor thinking that it can- 
not be by Nestor is that it contains contradictions to statements in 
the lives of the Igoumen Theodosius and those of Boris and Gleb, 
the martyrs, which are known to have been written by Nestor. 
These are quoted by M. Leger in his interesting preface. The 
author of tlie life of Theodosius says distinctly that he came to 
the Pestcherski monastery after the death of Theodosius in the 
time of his successor Stephen, but the author of the Chronicle 
states that when he came there be found Theodosius still alive. 
Perhaps, however, minutim of this sort must not be insisted upon 
in a book which is essentially a kind of patchwork, and in many 
other places inconsistent, as will be afterwards shown. Writers 
of the calibre of Bouslaev still adhere to the view that Nestor 
was the author of the Chronicle called after his name.* On the 
other band Professor Bestouzhev-Bioumin in his " History of 
Russia,’^ cited at the beginning of our article, seems to think it at 
least doubtful, and M. Leger has evidently made himself familiar 
with his pages. The chronicle was certainly written about the 
end of the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth century. 
Unfortunately none of the manuscripts arq contemporary, but the 
invasions of the Tatars* must have caused many valuable docu- 

* Eousskaia Kliristomatia** (Russian Chrestomatby), pi 22. 
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ments to have been deatroyedi just as the Turks have done mth 
the libraries in the cloisteis of Servia and Bulgaria. The earliest 
manuscripts of this interesting Chronicle are (1) the Laurentilm 
{Lavrentievshi), so called after the monk Lavrentii, Laurence, 
who wrote it in the year 1370, as is to be seen from the intro- 
duction prefixed, and (2) the Ipatievski, so called after the 
Ipatievski Monastery at Kostroma, where it was preserved. 
Scholars assign this last manuscript to the end of the fourteenth 
and the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

The writer could describe, as an eye-witness, the reigns of 
Vsevolod and Sviatopolk (1078-1112), but he learned many in- 
teresting stories from a merchant Giorata Bogovich, and an old 
man named Jan, grandson of Ostromir, the Posadnik of Nov- 
gorod, for whom the celebrated Codex was written. The style of 
our Chronicle is very confused, and many of the statements incon- 
sistent ; it is altogether in the elpofiivn. In fact it is a 

chronicle only, and achronicle in a rude form. Many passages are 
difficult to render intelligible, and ingenious emendations have been 
suggested by previous editors, especially the Bohemian Erben. 
M. Leger courageously pieces together some of these disjecta 
membra, and reduces order from the chaos. Whatever may be 
the faults in a literary point of view, the Chronicle must always 
be of great value to the historian and ethnologist, and is im- 
portant not only for Bussian history, but for that of the surround- 
ing peoples. Nor is it a dull or tedious production, except in a 
few parts, where, perhaps, we have too much sermonizing. There 
is an Herodotean flavour about many of the stories. If Froissart 
has been called the mediaeval Herodotus, we may call Nestor 
the Slavonic, it must be confessed, however, magno intervaUo, 
The rich humour frequently found in the Father of History is 
here wholly wanting. The narrative is often very picturesque 
and dramatic, and there can be little doubt that many bUini, or 
legendary poems, with which Russia abounds, have been incor- 
porated, such as the story of Oleg and his horse, and the vengeance 
of Olga on the Drevlians and the burning of their city. Parallels 
are found to these tales in the old Norse Sagas, as will be shortly 
shown. 

In order to give our readers some idea of the contents of this 
curious book, let us take some of the earlier chsCpters, which 
either contain salient historical details or amusing stories. The 
first chapter is occupied with an account of the distributions of 
peoples according to the sons of Shem, Ham, and Japhet* We 
are told, when we come to the descendants of the last of the 
three brothers, The Chouds.(Finns) are settled on the Vamngian 
Sea (probably the Baltic). By this seaare settled the Varanpans 
in the direction of the east, towards the heritage of Shem ; by the 
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same sea, in the direction of the west, they extend to the land of 
the Engli^ and the Ylakhs " By the Ylakbs are here meant 
Italians, of the German WeUeldand. Upon this word M. Leger 
has a learned note, showing the wide extent of its use. We 
may compare also the name of Wales. In fact, the large index 
appended to his translation is full of valuable information both 
on ethnological and philological subjects. The interesting name 
Yarangian has been fully discussed by Professor Thomsen in his 
“ Belations between Ancient Russia and Scandinavia (Oxford, 
1877), a most suggestive work. He holds them to have been 
Scandinavians ; others, however, including Mr. Hyde Clarke, 
take them to have .been Anglo-Saxons, relying upon the con- 
nection between Angli and Yarini in Tacitus. The third chapter 
of the Chronicle contains a valuable enumeration of the various 
Slavonic peoples, and here again the notes of M. Leger will be 
found full of interest. But it would be impossible to discu.ss. 
these in the pages of a review, where our space is limited. Ait 
attempt at grouping the Slavs, as existing at the present day, 
will be found in the work entitled Early Slavonic Literature,'' 
published about a year ago by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. Explanations are also given of the chief 
names by which the families are distinguished. 

The fifth chapter gives the strange legend of the Apostle 
Andrew, and how he visited Kiev, where a church now standa 
founded in his honour. A curious description is then given of 
the baths in use among the Russians, and how St. Andrew was 
astonished thereat. The tenth chapter gives a variety of details 
concerning the customs of the Poliani, the Drevliani, the Radimi- 
chi and other Slavonic tribes, now lost iu the general appellation of 
Russians, or at best only having left their names here and there in 
some town or village. We^e told : '' the Poliani have the gentle 
and modest manners of their ancestors : they have respect for their 
nieces, sisters, mothers and parents." On the other hand, 
many bad things are said of the Drevlians and others, who play 
diabolical games and burn their dead, celebrating the ceremony 
by a great trizna, or funeral feast. That some of the ancient 
Slavs burnt their dead we know from the stories of Arabian tra^ 
vellers,^ some of whose most important narrations have been 
collected by Bielowski, in the first volume of his great work, 

** Monumenta Poloni&e Historica.’^ 

The text of Nestor, contained in this book, has been used by 
us for the present article : as previously mentioned, a Polish 

* We may mention en passant that M. Pipiu, in a vel'y interesting article ia 
Wie Eiiro^an Messenger (Nov. 1884 , p. 261 ), is inclined to think that the 
woi^ Koas*' and Kassian were used very loosely in early times, and that by 
aooie of these people North-Eastern Finns may be meant. 
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translation has also been published by this author. The Marui 
may be compared with the '^wakes’* and other funeral feasts 
customary among earljr people we shall soon have a very dta* 
matic story on the subject in connection with Olga. 

The eleventh chapter is a translation from the chronicle d 
George Hamartolus (the Sinner), a version of whose writings 
forms a valuable part of old Bulgarian literature. Allusions to 
these sources, from which many of the chroniclers drew, will be 
made in a latter portion of this article. It will suffice to say here 
that Nestor, or whoever was the author of the present chronicle^ 
must have been well acquainted with Byzantine writers. He also 
makes use of the works of John Malalas. 

In the twelfth chapter the description of the bathes between 
the Polianes and Kozars is curious. The latter appear to have 
been of the same race as the Bulgarians, who lived on the Volga. 
The capital of this latter people, Bolgari, is still shown, and it is 
they who, by a subsequent immigration, have given their name to 
the modern Bulgarians, now dwelling south of the Danube. M.. 
Leger, says : ** From the commencement of the tenth century 
their power begins to diminish: they settle in the Crimea and 
Caucasus, and finally disappear.'^ Many of them seem to have 
been converted to Judaism. 

The fifteenth chapter is one of the most important in the whole 
volume. It gives an account of the arrival of the three brothers, 
Bourik, Sineous and Truvor — the Varangians who founded the 
Bussian Empire. It is probably well known to the majority of 
our readers, that the most plausible derivation which has been 
given of the name Bussia, Bouse, is from the Finnish name for 
the Swedes, Kuotsi, which Professor Thomsen believes to be a 
modification of the first syllable of the Swedish word rothsmenn 
or rothskarlar, sea-farers. In all the old books the w^ord for 
Bussia is Bous, the form Bossia seems to have been introduced 
late, having been formed on Greek analogy. M. Leger has here a 
note of great value, in which the subject is discussed with much 
minuteness. 

In the sixteenth chapter we are told how two Varangian 
princes, who had established themselves at Kiev, went on an ex« 
pedition against Constantinople, but their fleet was mfraculoosly 
dispersed by the aid of the cloak of the Virgin Mary. Bounk 
now dies and commits the care of the kingdon^ to Oleg, who‘ is 
first mentioned in a very indefinite manner, for we are merely 
told that he was of the family of Bourik (Ot roda yenfuni). 
He afterwards, however, becomes a great hero, as we shall see. 
According to Thomsen this is the Norse name Helgi. To Oleg 
]^urik commits the guardianship of his young son Igor. Some 
think that he took the sceptre according to Slavonic custom, by 
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which the chiefs brother succeeded, before the sod,* as is still ^he 
case with the Turks^ and was so loog practised in Eogland^ thus 
it was, no doubts upon some such rule tLit John, in English bis* 
tory^ ventured to thrust himself upon the English 'crown in the 
place of his nephew Arthur. The chief performs his trust excel- 
lently^ as we shall see further on, contrary to what we should have 
expected, and what would have been more in keeping with the 
manners of the times — that he would have caused him to be put 
to death. Soon afterwards Oleg goes to Kiev, and there kills 
Askold and Dir, declaring that Kiev shall be the mother of 
Bussian cities, and as such we know that it is regarded even at 
the present day. We now have a digression in the chronicle in 
which the well-worn story of the conversion of the Slavs by Cyril 
and Methodius is told. This is too tedious a question to enter 
upon here, and probably could not be made interesting to the 
general reader. Who these missionaries were, what was the field 
of their labours, and what is the proper name for the language in 
which they executed their celebrated version of the Bible, are 
points still forming matters of controversy. We are now told 
(chap, xxi.) how Igor reached man’s estate, and married a 
woman of Pskov, named Olga. Pskov, probably meaning “ the 
Sandy,^’ as M. Leger asserts with great probability, is an interest- 
ing city in the north of Bussia, near which is buried Poushkin, 
the national poet. Oleg leaves Igor at Kiev and goes on an.expedi- 
tion against Constantinople. The chronicler is very diffuse in the 
accounts which he gives of the cruelties inflicted by the Bussian 
chief and his companions. Oleg signed a treaty with the Greek 
Emperor Leo, and in derision fixed his shield on the gates of the 
city, an omen of the constant attacks which his successors were to 
make upon it. This event has formed the subject of a pretty 
poem by Poushkin. 

The terms of the treaty are preserved in the Chronicle of 
Nestor : there seems to be no reason to doubt the genuineness 
of the document, for at that time, as Miklosich observes, it would 
have been impossible to forge the Norse names which are found 
in abundance, and furnish another proof of the truth of the 
Scandinavian theory which Gedeonov, Zabielin, Ilovaiski and 
others have in vain attempted to upset. We are told that the 
Ilussians swore by Feroun, (the god of thunder), and Volos (the 
god of battle), the latter of whom has become St. Blaiius among 
the modern Slavs. Of Peroun we shall have ^mething to say 
afterwards. Oleg enjoys the surname of Viestchi, , which M. 
— 1 

♦ See Ralston, “ Early Russian' History,” p. 15. ^ We take the opporthtaity 
o(4ieeominendiug this excellent little book, in which much informationiseon- 
a very interesting maxmer. 
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Legor in one passage translates the ma^cian, and in another the 
great ; the former of these two translations is certainly the most 
correct. 

With the death of this bold warrior is connected a fine legend^ 
which we will here give in a literal translation^ imitating as far 
as possible the antique style of the original : 

And Oleg lived, having peace on all sides, ruling in Kiev. And 
Oleg remembered his horse, whom he had entrusted to others to feed, 
himself never seeing him. For a long time ago he had asked the 
wizards and magicians, From whom is it fated that I should die ? 
And one of the magicians said to him, Prince, the horse which thou 
lovest and upon which thou ridest shall be the cause of thy death.*’ 
Oleg receiving this into his mind said, ‘‘ I will never ride the horse 
nor see him more.*’ And he ordered them to take care of the horse, 
but never to bring it to him again ; and many years passed, and he 
rode him no more, and he went among the Greeks. And he returned 
to Kiev, and stayed there four years, and in the fifth he remembered 
his horse, by whom the soothsayers had predicted that Oleg would 
die, and having called the oldest of his grooms he said, Where is my 
horse which I enjoined you to feed and take care of? ** And they said, 
“ He is dead.” And Oleg laughed and found fault with the soothsayer 
and said, “The wizard spoke falsely and it is all a lie; the horse is 
dead, and 1 am alive.” And ho ordered them to saddle his steed for 
he wished to see the bones of the horse. And he came to the place 
where the bones and the skull lay unburied. And he leaped from 
his steed and said with a smile, “ How can a skull be the cause of my 
death ?” And he planted his foot on the skull, and out darted a snake 
and bit him on the loot, and from the wound he fell sick and died. 
And all the people lamented with great lamentation, and carried him 
and buried him on the mountain called Stchekovitza. There is his 
grave to this day, and it is called “ The Grave of Oleg.” And all the 
years of his reigning were thirty- three. 

We have here a Scandinavian saga, as has been shown by 
Bielowski and Rafn. According to the saga it had been predic- 
ted to Oerwar Odde, the son of Grim, that he should be slain 
by his horse. Ue came after a long absence, found his horse 
buried in a marsh, and was killed by a lizard that sprang out of 
the horse’s head. We might mention that the story is also found 
in the traditions of our own country — we believe relating to the 
Isle of Thanet, or Sheppey ; a reference to it will be Tound iu so 
well-known a book as the “ Ingoldsby Legends.” We may here 
say that many of the Russian tales show a great affinity to the 
Norse. Sviatogor, who hardly feels a mountain when it fidls 
upon him, reminds us of Jack the Giant-Killer’s adventures, 
which are known to be from a Scandinavian legend, and in other 
respects the genial Russian giant resembles Loki. There was 
great communication between the countries from the earliest 
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times, and there are many Scandinavian words in the Russian 
language. 

In the succeeding chapter of the Chronicle, a long list is 
given of the mirracles wrought by several magicians, such as 
Apollonius of Tyaiia, Manetho, Simon Magus, &c. The chapter 
possesses no interest from a Slavonic point of view, because it is 
patched in verbatim from the Byzantine Chronicler, George 
Harmatolus. This circumstance will give us an idea of the 
very mixed nature of its contents, and the various sources from 
which Nestor drew.. It seems absurd to stipulate for much 
accuracy in such a medley. We then learn how Igor began to 
reign after Oleg, an arrangement which looks strange, but we 
must take the account from the Chronicle, such as it is. The 
chronicler speaks of the invasion of the Turkish tribe, the Pet- 
chenegians, called by Constantine Porphyrogenitus,naT?ii;aiciVac. 
There is a great confusion as to the time when these barbarians 
iirst invaded Russia, and this seems to be an additional proof 
that the Chronicle has only reached us in a patchwork state. 
Moreover, as we have already shown, only late manuscripts have 
come down to us. Igor makes two expeditions against the 
Greeks : on the first occasion he is defeated, his ships being 
consumed by the Greek fire. His land forces with diflSculty get 
back to Kiev. In the account given of the rout by the chroni- 
cler, the Slavs are represented as saying : The Greeks have a 
fire like lightning, and this is the reason why they have conquered 
us.” This year we are told a son was born to Igor, named 
Sviatoslav. Igor is a Slavonic form of the old Norse Ingvar, 
but Sviatoslav ( = holy glory) is purely Slavonic, and thus we see 
that the Scandinavians are gradually being commuted into 
Slavs. The name, however, as M. Leger tells us, was borne by 
two princes as late as the thirteenth century. A second attempt 
against Constantinople is more successful : the Emperor consents 
to buy oflf the invaders and a treaty is again made. This docu- 
ment is given in full in chapter twenty-seven. It shows a large 
array of names which can only be explained from Scandinavian 
sources. The heathen Slavs swear by Peroun, the god of thunder ; 
the Christians by the gospels in their church of St. Ilya the 
Prophet. 

Soon after this we have the description of the death of Igor, 
who is slain at Iskorosten. The town is still to be found in 
Volhynia under the name of Iskorost. Onstrialov, in the maps 
attached to this history, gives the old form of the word as 
Korosten. Olga, the widow of Igor — the ^ame is a Slavonic 
form of the Norse, Helga— makes up her tbind to take vengeance 
won the Drevlians, in whose town her husband was murdered. 
&rBt by a stratagem massacres the inhabitants, causing them 
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to be ahut in a vapour bath, aa Livy tells us the UDfortuuate 
Bomans who were sojourning in Capua during the second Punic 
war were treated. The town Iskorosten is afterwards set on fire by 
tying matches to the tails of sparrows and pigeons and letting 
them fly on the roofs of the houses, when the matches had been 
set on fire. Here we clearly have a piece of a regular hiUna. 
M. Leger, in a note, tells us that, according to tradition, 
Qurmund, at the head of the Saxons, gained possession of 
Chichester in this w’ay."^ These stories recall many similar 
legends in the histories of Poland and Bohemia, faithfully 
narrated by the chroniclers, who never seem so happy as when 
dealing with the marvellous. 

We now come to the baptism of Olga, who is such a promi- 
nent figure in early Slavonic history. She went to Constantinople 
in A.D. 957 to be instructed in the Christian faith. The imperial 
throne was then filled by the Emperor Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, who has left us so many interesting records of the Slavs, 
and has, among other things, described the admission of Olga 
into the church. The patriarch said to her, Thou art blessed 
among Russian women, for thou hast loved light and rejected 
darkness ; and we are told that she received bis instructions 

like a sponge absorbing water.^* Olga, however, on her return, 
found it impossible to procure the conversion of her son, Sviato- 
slav, and was obliged to content herself with pious wishes for 
his spiritual change. 

In chapter thirty-five’ we have an account of the death of 
Olga. She had given orders previous to her decease that there 
should be no trizna or funeral feast in her honour. The old 
Ru&siaii chronicler waxes very eloquent in writing about her. 
We may compare the language of the Anglo-Saxon chronicle on 
Edward the Confessor. The writer says of her, She was the 
forerunner of Christianity in Russia as the morning-star is the 
precursor of the sun, and the dawn the precursor of the day. 
As the moon shines in the middle of the night, she shone in the 
middle of a pagan people. She was like a pearl in the midst of 
dirt, for the people were in the mire of their sins, and not yet 
purified by baptism. She purified herself in a holy bath, and 
removed the garb of sin of the old man Adam,^’ &c. &c. 

Chapter thirty-six describes how the Pecheueg&ns lidd an 
ambush for Sviatoslav, and cut ofif his bead. These are some of 
the most important stories in the early part of this curious work. 
We feel ourselves so carried away by it that we are unconacioady 

e It should, however, be Cirencester, as Professor Earle of Oxford has 
kindly pointed out to me. He has also supplied me with the lefetehoes to 
Geoftey of Monmouth, xi. 3, for the statement that the City was taken, and to 
Layamon (cd. Madden) iii. 170, where the story of the sparrows bgtvsik 
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almost writing an analysis. It would be impossible to give 
anything like a resaiiw of the rest. The tale of the Christian 
Varangian who lived at Kiev, and whose son was demanded by 
Vladimir to be offered to his idols at Kiev, is very curious ; for, as 
M. Leger truly remarks in his note, we have traces of lacustrine 
dwellings such as those described by Herodotus in his fifth book 
as belonging to the Faeonians of Macedonia. The account of the 
conversion to Christianity and baptism of Vladimir is given at 
great length. One of the chief instruments in this pious work 
was a painting which represented the Last Judgment. Beaders 
of Slavonic history will remember that it was by a similar picture 
that Bogoris of Bulgaria was converted. When Vladimir had 
become disturbed in mind he called a meeting of his boyars, and 
resolved to send ambassadors to various nations, so as to ascer- 
tain who had the best religion. The envoys visited the Bulgarians, 
Germans, and Greeks, and brought back the most favourable 
account of the religion of the last people. The word boyars 
seems to demand some explanation. This term was used among 
the Russians and Bulgarians alone of Slavonic peoples ; it was 
also in vogue among the Roumans, but has long become obsolete 
in all these countries. Many derivations of it have been sug- 
gested. In Byzantine writers we get the form (ioiXaBm. Some 
have thought that it was connected with the word hoi, war, an 
opinion to which Dahl, in his large dictionary, seems to lean. 
Others connected it with the root bol, great, from which is derived 
the Russian comparative holie, more, and this is the view of M. 
Leger. Miklosich^in his new work, Die TiirkischenElemente in 
den Sudost-undost-Europaischen Sprachen,^' says that the word is 
probably connected with the Turkish boj, stature, bojlu, high, 
and hence the word would mean the '^nobles, exalted personages.” 

After a long ecclesiastical digression, the forty-third chapter 
gives us an account of the destruction of the idols, and the 
baptism of Vladimir. These representations of gods among 
Slavonic peoples appear to have been always of wood : hence 
their destruction was not difficult.^ The statue of Peroun — ^in 
Lithuanian Ferkunas — the god of thunder, was dragged from its 
pedestal and thrown into the Dnieper. The god, however, has 
continued to live in the popular traditions under a new name — 
that of the prophet Elijah (St. Ilya), who is the saint connected 
with thunder. There is also some connection with the hero of 
so many bilini, or popular legends, Ilya (Elias) Hurometz. 

The last event described in the chronicle has reference to the 



* It^ia to be regretted that the whole subject of Slavonic mjtholof^ is still 
in e||l|A a confused state, which has been increased bj the lately discovered 
foeiteriM in the Ck>dex of the Mater Yerborum * at Prague. 
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instruction given byTladitnir Monomakb or Monomachus to his 
sons. This must be an interpolation, for Vladimir, prince of 
Kiev, reigned from 1093 to 1125. His famous cap (shaj^a) is 
still preserved among the treasures of the Ourezkennaya JPaiUda 
at Moscow. This curious piece has also been translated by M. 
Leger.* 

From the extracts already given, the reader will be able to see 
what position the work of Nestor occupies. In some respects it 
reminds us of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle — poetical passages 
alternating with dry records, and events of national importance 
with trifling details. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, however, is 
rigidly historical, and lacks all the fresh, charming sagas which 
make the Slavonic work so amusing. 

The great point to notice is that there is a regular catena^ oi 
these annals, extending from this attributed to Nestor, called 
by the Russians Pervonachalnaia Lietopis, or first chronicle, till 
the reign of Alexis Mikhailovich (1615-1676), the father of 
Peter the Great. There are, however, two breaks, one in the 
time of Basil, son of Dmitri Donskoi, the second in that of Ivan 
the Terrible. According to Karamzin, upwards of a thousand 
of these chronicles have come down ; they are, however, of very 
varying interest and merit. Some of them still remain in 
manuscript, among others, wc believe, the white Russian Chronicle, 
so frequently cited in the notes to Karamzin. A large collection 
of them was made by the monk Nikon in the reign of Alexis. 
The name of this ecclesiastic is perhaps known to some of our 
readers by the writings of Dean Stanley. The Greek chroniclers 
undoubtedly served as models to the authors of these compilations. 
We must remember that Byzantium was the great source of 
Russian culture. It is a pity that they had not a more healthy 
literature to draw from than productions full of tawdry rhetoric 
and bombast. The noble old Greek culture "was dead. Con- 
stantinople only exhibited at that time the corpse of antiquity 
laid out in state. If the Russian writers could not read Greek, 
they could read old Bulgarian translations of the works. We 
have already spoken of some of the Greek sources of Nestor ; 
he has transferred whole chapters from Byzantine historians. 
Professor Bestouzhev-Rioumin, in the introduction to hi^ 
valuable Russian history, of which, unfortunately, ^only one 
volume has appeared, has given a carefully prepared list of most 
of these materials, and we shall largely avail ourselvea of hie 
labours, with additions from other sources. Very itOpbrtairit 
after the so-called Chronicle of Nestor are the anne>l$ of Pskov; 
which treat of the quarrels of the Republic with the Germans,’ 

* See “Slavonic Literature,** by W. R. Morfill, London, p, 77, ’ 
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and disputes with the rival republic of Novgorod. Basil, the 
eon of Ivan III., destroyed the independence of the city in 
1510, and united it with the growing principality of Moscow. 
The loss of their liberty is very pathetically menhoned in the 
Chronicle of Pskov, in a piece which seems interpolated.* 

Then disappeared the glory of Pskov and our city was taken, not 
by those of another faith, but by those of our own faith. Who would 
not weep and groan about this ! O glorious and great city of Pskov 
for what dost thou lament and weep ? And the beautiful city of 
Pskov answered, How can I help weeping and grieving about the 
desolation which has befallen me. A many-winged eagle h^s flown 
to me with lion’s claws and has taken from me all my beauty and 
wealth, and carried off my children. 

The bell which had summoned the citizens of Pskov to their 
or popular assembly, w^ now removed to Moscow. There 
seems to have been some kind of superstition about these bells, 
as if they were half living things, and by summoning the citizens 
to their rebellious assemblies were responsible for their muti- 
nies — 

Keeping time, time, time 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

There is a touch of drollery in the circumstance that in con- 
sequence of the sin of the people of Ouglich in allowing the 
young Demetrius, the son of Ivan the Terrible, to be assassina- 
ted their bell was banished to Siberia. Of a similar character 
to the Chronicle of Pskov is that of Novgorod, most of the 
occurrences, however, mentioned in it are trivial. In the 
Chronicle of Novgorod, however, is to be found the Rouaskaya 
Pravda, {JvsRussicum), which is of the highest importance as 
containing the first code of Russian law. We are told that Jaroslav, 
who gave the code, said, Walk according to this Decree of 
mine : as I have written it for you, so keep it.^’ The date is 
given as 1 01 6. This body of laws was, however, greatly extended 
by his sons Iziaslav, Sviatoslav and Vsevolod. Thus we have a 
short recension, and also one much more developed. There was 
a further recension in the days of of Vladimir Monomakh. 
We may mention, en passant^ that there is also another in- 
teresting legal document connected with Novgorod, a kind of 
treaty between the people and the Germans, of the date 1189- 
1199.t 

In the times of the Ivans (HI. and IV.), and Basil, the son of 
the former, the Chronicles contain many interesting notices. 

• ''Shvonic Literature,” p. 75. I 

t It is printed in the vunable work of Hermenegild Jirecdk, edited in 
entitled ** Svod Zakonuv Slovanskych” (Gollectum of Slavonic laws), 
Fnigiie,.l880. 
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As in a short account like the present it would be impossible, 
even if it were desirable, to give anything like an analysis of 
even two or three of these works, we shall allow ourselves the 
license of making extracts at random, such as may, perhaps, 
prove interesting to our readers. We must remember, also, that 
all the Chronicles are of a character more or less fragmentary. 
Events are jotted down quite at random, the only basis of their 
insertion being chronological. The writers of these later works 
oannot boast of any style, and rarely of any power of description. 
In the year 1488, when the principality of Moscow was already 
the powerful one, and gradually drawing to itself the outlying 
dependencies, so as to form the kernel of the vast Russian em- 
pire, we find the use of the knout coming into prominence, 
that shameful vestige of Asiatic barbarism which has only 
disappeared at the commencement of the present century. That 
it should have been employed so frequently in Russia must 
always be a reproach to the people, or rather their Government, 
but if an Englishman remembers the Draconian severity of our 
own laws till quite recently, he will do well to hesitate before 
throwing a stone at Slavonic institutions. The blood-stained 
annals of the reign of Henry VIII., and the brutal executions 
which took place in England till within the last fifty years, 
will make a thoughtful Englishman chary of the cheap 
abuse which ignorant men are so fond of lavishing on 
other countries. In the year 1488, as previously mentioned,- 
a prince, a nobleman, and an archimandrite, are mentioned 
as having been publicly knouted for forging of a will. In 
1490 Ivan, eldest son of the reigning Tzar Ivan HI. fell 
ill of gout in his feet, called in Russian Kamchouga; one 
of the Palmologi had brought into Russia a Jew physician, who 
was called Master Leo. The unhappy man was induced to 
undertake the cure of the young prince, and to stake bis head 
upon its certainty. The treatment, however, unsuccessful. 
The prince, who had probably brought himself into this condition 
by his intemperance, after acute suffering, expired at the age of 
thirty-two. According to the account given of the system of 
therapeutics adopted by the Jew, cauterizing jdayed an impor* 
tant part. Master Leo, however, in six weeks time was publicly 
executed on the Bolvanovo, the other aide of the river Moskva.** 
The same fate befel, in 1485, another surgeon, a German, named 
Anthony, whose surname, if he bad one, is not given. This un- 
fortunate man had not been successful in treating a Tatar prince 
at the Court, he was accordingly given up to the angry relatives. 
To quote the exact words of the Chronicle — 

A German physician, Anthony, came to the Grand Duke : the Great 
Duke treated him with great honour. He practised upon PriAce 
[Vol. CXXIIL No. CCXLV.]— New Semes, Vol. LXVII. No. L H 
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Kftrakach, the son of Daniel, but with such results that he killed him 
bj a deadly mess of herbs. Whereupon the Grand Duke gave him 
up to the son of Karakach. He, ailer he had tortured, him, wished 
to let him go on his paying a ransom. This the Grand Duke would 
not permit .... accordingly they took him to the river Moskva under 
the bridge in winter and cut him to pieces with a knife like a sheep ? 

This terrible application of the doctrine, that a physician is 
responsible for the life of his patient, and must pay a severe 
penalty, if unsuccessful, seems to have lingered a long time in 
Bussia, to judge by the curious article in the last number of the 
European Messenger (Viestnik Yevropi), in which a Madame 
Thitov gives an account of her recollections in early youth of the 
mother of the great novelist Tourghdniev. This lady, who was. 
very despotic in the management of lier household, had educated 
one of her serfs as a medical man. He had acquired such skill that 
his services were in great request in the families of the district ; 
when Madame Tourgheniev, his mistress, was willing to lend 
them. The writer of the memoir was an adopted child of thia 
lady, and when about ten years of age fell ill of a fever. The 
serf doctor was employed to attend the patient, but as the little 
girl grew no better, Madame made up her mind to send to some 
doctors in the adjoining town. But the serf, whose name was 
Porphyry, would not agree to this. The rest shall be told in the 
words of Madame Zhitov. 

With his air of imperturbable quiet and heavy step he entered the 
room of his mistress at the very moment when she was writing a letter 
to invite the physician to attend. 

<< Do not trouble yourself, madam, to write to any one : I am attend- 
ing the young lady and 1 will cure her.” 

Madame Tourgheniev cast her eyes upon him, put her letter aside 
looked closely at the audacious speaker and said — 

^^Bemomber, if you don’t cure her, a journey to Siberia awaits 
you.”* 

But this did not trouble our good doctor. He went out of the 
room as slowly and quietly as he came, sat behind my bedstead, and 
never left me day or night till the disease had taken a favourable turn. 
Then in the same phlegmatic manner, expressing neither triumph nor 
joy (although he was veiy fond of me) he went into the same room 
where he had been threatened with Siberia and said— * 

The young lady is now alive and safe, only it will be some time 
before she is convalescent.” 

This digression may perhaps be pardoned hj our readers, as so 
thoroughly representing Russian manners of old time, and also 
oh account of the connection of the stoij^ with the great writer 
whose loss all Europe now deplores. 

. • Thither refraotoiy slaves were frequently sent in old times for punishment. 
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In early times a surgeon in Russia was consider^ littie better 
than a wizard^ and was constantly in extreme peril, as we know 
by the stories told in Olearius and other writers. The Russian 
word sometimes used for barber (tzirioulnik) is itself a strange 
corruption of the Greek xupovpyocy the functions of barber and 
surgeon being united, as is well known, in early times. During 
the reign of Ivan the Terrible foreign physicians began to make 
their appearance in Russia, one of the earliest being a Dutch- 
man named Bomelius,who was executed for having been caught in- 
triguing with Stephen Batory^ King of Poland. The terrible 
tortures he underwent have been graphically described by Sir 
Jerome Horsey in his diary, to which allusion has been already 
made. One of the most intelligent of these medical men was 
Collins, the physician of the Tzar Alexis, who has left a very 
interesting account of the country. 

To return, however, to Ivan III., Karamzin tells us that the 
celebrated Aristotle of Bologna, the Italian architect, who 
erected so many buildings for Ivan, became alarmed on hearing 
of these punishments, and meditated leaving Russia. There are 
also many stories in these annalists of the burning of Jews and 
Christians who had been converted to Judaism. 

The Chronicles of Novgorod have come down to us in copies 
not later than the fourteenth century, for to that period belongs 
the so-called Synodal copy (JSinodalski Spisoh ) ; there ate, 
however, says Professor Bestouzhev-Rioumin, traces of a compila- 
tion made in the thirteenth century. In the chronicle of Sophia 
{Sophiiski Vremennik), and other contemporaneous collections 
we find a preface concluding with a promise to tell '' all in order 
from the Emperor Michael to Alexander, i.e^ Alexis and Isaac.’' 
Now Alexis and Isaac Angelus ruled in 1204, when the Latins took 
Constantinople. The story of the capture of the city is found in 
many chronicles of the time. Again, in the description of the 
baptism of the people of Novgorod traces are seen of the narra- 
tive of a contemporary. We also get such an announcement as 
the following : — ** .^im, the Archbishop of Novgorod died and 
Ephraim was his pupil who taught us."* Some of these 
chronieles are carried even further than the date of the fall 
of Novgorod, which yielded to Ivan IIL in the year 1478. 
One of them actually , extends to the year 1716. ^We are 
thus reminded of the quantity of manuscript literature which 
circulated till quite recently in Bulgaria and Serbia during ^e 
time of the Turkish oppression. Such printed books as were 
used in those countries were issued at Vienna or Kiev, and iator 
at Bolgrad in Bessarabia or Bucharest. Finally, speaking sum- 
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* Bestouzhev-Rioumin, p. 25. 
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manly, of these Chronicles of Novgorod, we may say that they 
are written in an everyday and laconic manner, as if time was 
very valuable, and perhaps, as Bestouzhev-Bioumin adds, parch- 
ment also. 

Comparing the Chronicles of Pskov with those of Novgorod, 
we shall find that they begin somewhat later ; they commence in 
the thirteenth century, and one of their first records is the story 
of a certain Dogmont, Prince of Lithuania, of whom more will 
be said shortly. They are as a rule more interesting and lively 
than those of Novgorod. As regards the city of Viatka, which, 
it will be remembered, was a colony of Novgorod, and also lost 
its independence owing to the centralizing measures of Ivan III.,* * * § 
we hear but little of it. There are no chronicles professedly con- 
nected with it, but there is a story (poviest) about Viatka, found 
in connection with the annals of Novgorod. 

The chronicles of Kiev are preserved in many copies, which 
all much resemble each other, and form a sort of continuation 
of the so-called Chronicle of Nestor or Pervonachalnaia 
Lietopis. The collection (Svod) is carried a-s far as the yeaft: 
1199. There are also accounts of other parts of Russian 
territory included in it — e.g,f Smolensk, Chernigov and Souzdal. 
The style of these Chronicles in parts very much resembles the 
curious prose-poem, Story of the Expedition of Prince Igor,"t 
and furnishes another reason for believing it to be genuine. The 
affairs of Kiev, later than the year 1199, are found in other 
collections, especially those of North-Eastern Russia, With the 
Chronicles of Kiev are closely bound up those of Volhynia, or, as 
Professor Kostomonov prefers to call them, Galicio-Volhynia. 
According to Bestpuzhev-Rioumin they are even more full of 
poetical colouring than those of Kiev.j: Scholars, however, 
assert that the events are set down in a random manner, the 
dates having been added afterwards. Hence these chronicles 
have a very confused style. One of the copies begins with some 
remarks on the exploits of Roman Mstislavich, probably con- 
taining some fragments of lays concerning him.§ It ends with 
the commencement of the fourteenth century, and does not extend 
as far as the loss of the independence of Oalicia (Oalich). It 
is strange that this territory, so tboroughl 3 r Russian, one might 
say, should at the present time, by the whimsicality of fate, be 
subject to the Germanic Empire of Austria. The bulk of the 
people speak the interesting Malo-Russian language, and the 

* It followed the fate of the mother-city, the year after its fall (1479}, 

t Literature,'' p. 78, . 

X Unfortunately our own acquaintance with these'Chronicles is confined to 
the extracts in Karamzin's notes. 

§ Bestouzhev-llioumin. 
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Polish Paos and Jesuits have not succeeded in eradicating it. 
The chronicles of North-Eastern Russia began probably, some- 
what early, thus we hear of the old Chronicles of Rostov at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century — perhaps even sooner. . The 
Chronicles treat of many other parts of the country, e,g., Pereia- 
slavl, Vladimir, &c., but the centre of the intellectual activity 
was undoubtedly Rostov. After the invasions of the Tatars the 
annals are concerned almost entirely with Rostov, We may 
also incidentally mention the Chronicles of Ivor and Riazan and 
Nizhni-Novgorod. All these smaller records were afterwards 
collected into compilations, which were made at Moscow. The 
North-Eastern Chronicles are unfortunately lacking in the 
poetical element. 

From the first half of the fourteenth century Moscow takes 
the lead in the collection of chronicles. This was the natural 
re^lt of the great importance it was about to assume. The 
origin of this celebrated city is not accurately known, nor is the 
derivation of the name satisfactorily explained. It is probably 
from some Finnish root. Its foundations are said to have 
been laid by Prince George Dolgorouki, but it did not 
become an important place till the days of Ivan Kalita (1328- 
1340), through whose agency the Metropolitan of Russia came 
to reside at Moscow.* The compilation of the chronicles by 
Nicon extends to the year 1558, the very middle of the time 
when Ivan IV. was at the height of his power and prac- 
tising his cruelties. Of one of the Moscow chrofiicles luckily 
published by Lvov at St. Petersburg in 1792, the original has 
been lost. Bestouzhev-Rioumiii speaks of it as a very important 
one. Valuable also is the so-called Alexandro-Nevski manu- 
script, which describes two years ^of the rule of Ivan the Terrible. 
The historian just cited says that many of the chronicles of this 
period are full of inaccuracies, and that their statements must 
be received with a great deal of caution. No doubt they 
were tampered with by the agents of the Tzar. We need not 
go back so far to find examples of cooked-up histories. 

It will be observed that most of the chronicles of which we 
have been speaking are full of digressions, many of which are 
taken from foreign sources. Universal histories borrowed from 
the Greek — the only other language with which the Eastern Slav 
were likely to be familiar — were beginning to circulate amdhg 
the Russians, and we must remember that the language in which 
they were written, which we will call the Church- Slavonic, so as 
not to open here the question cf its origin, made them^ easily 

* The name Kalita, or the purse, is explained in two different wavs, some 
thinking that he acquired it because he carried a bag to distribute alms, others 
because the bag was used to carry whatever the avaricious prince could pick up. 
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acceBsible to the Russians, whose own productions are composed 
in the same language with occasional Russistns. We ha^e 
already alluded to the Slavonic version of John Malalas, supposed 
to have been executed by the Presbyter Gregory? We have 
also mentioned the Chronicle of George Harmatoliis, of which 
two versions exist. To these may be added the Chronicles of 
Constantine Manassias and Simeon Metaphrastea The Stepen- 
naia Knigay or Book of Degrees (i.e., Pedigrees) is a work the 
object of which appears to have been to arrange the more im- 
portant parts of the Chronicles in systematic order. In this 
production the events are grouped under the reigns of the Grand 
Dukes, whose pedigrees are given at the same time. The com- 
pletion of this work took place in the sixteenth century, in the 
days of Ivan the Terrible. To the same century belongs the 
Chronograph, as it is termed, of Sergius Koubasov, of Tobolsk. 
We must not forget that it was in the days of Ivan that tjfie 
Russians began to colonize Siberia, which was opened up to 
them by the enterprise of the Cossack Yermak, a strange pic- 
turesque figure of those barbarous times, who, after having been 
a notorious robber, earned pardon and honour from the Tzar by 
this timely addition to the Russian Empire.* Koubasov wrote 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and has left us what 
he called a history of the world from the creation to the election 
of Mikhail Romanov to the Imperial throne. In the latter pait 
of his work he ceases to be a mere compiler and gives us many 
fresh personSl details, of which not the least curious are his 

S ortraits of various members of the imperial family. His 
escription of Ivan is not so favourable as that of Sir Jerome 
Horsey, who has left us the vigorously drawn portrait of the 
tyrant in his diary : — 

Thus much to conclude with this Emperor Ivan Vasili wich. lie 
was a goodlier man of person and presence, well favoured, high fore- 
head, shrill voice, a right Sithian, full of readie wisdom, cruell, bloudye, 
merciless ; his own experience mannaged by direction both his State 
and commonwealth affaires ; was sumptuously intombed in Michell 
Archangeil Church, whore he, though guarded daye and night, remaines 
a fearfull spectacle to the memorie of such as pass by or heer his name 
spoken of, [who] are contented to cross and bless themselves from his 
resurrection againe. 

Horsey, in this same Diary, still preserved in the British Museum, 
tells us that when he was in Russia (in the time of Ivan lY., 
Prince Mstislavski showed him a curious chronicle of events 
wjhfeh he had kept. How much it is to bp regretted that this 
tlMnuscript cannot be discovered somewhere by a Bezsonov or 

* See the curious song about him, ** Slayonio Citerature,** p. 54. 
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Bouslaev and edited, just as the curious political work on Russia 
by the Serb Erizhanich was unearthed and published a little 
while ago.* ^ To the seventeenth century belong the Chronicle 
of Theodosius Saphonovich, Igoumen of the Mikhailovski 
monastery of Kiev. This chronicle has unfortunately remained 
in manuscript up to the present time. It was one of the^ main 
sources of the compilation of Innokentii Gizel, which he entitledj 
^‘Synopsis, or Short Account of the Commencement of the 
Slavonic People,*' &c., was printed for the first time in the year 
1674, and afterwards went through many editions. It was used 
extensively by Mankeyev, the secretary of Prince Khilkov, who 
wrote the “ Kernel of Russian history'* (Tadro Rosaiisko Istorii). 
This Prince Khilkov was the Russian ambassador to the Court 
of Sweden. His work goes down to the battle of Poltava. 
There is also the Qoustinski Chronicle, and several connected 
with Siberia, the first of which is assigned to Cyprian, the 
Metropolitan of Tobolsk. There is great similarity between 
many of them, but whatever may be their dulness, they all 
•contain valuable facts for the historian. 

Lithuania, so intimately connected with Russian and Polish 
history, has also its chronicles, but of course they are in Russian. 
It is true we hear much about the grandeur of the Lithua- 
nian principality stretching to the Black Sea, and reaching east- 
ward almost to Moscow, yet we must remember that no political 
documents whatsoever have come down to us in the Lithuanian 
language. It may well be questioned whether it was ever at 
any time anything more than a language of barbarians and 
peasants. Of this Lithuanian chronicle there are two copies, 
nne is a short production beginning with the death of Qedymin 
in 1340, and ending in the year 1446; the other, from the 
earliest times, when the history is very much mixed up with 
fables, and reaching to the year 1566. The chronicle last men- 
tioned was one of the most important authorities used by 
Stryikowski, the Polish historian of the end of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries, of whom we are told that 
be learned Russian for the special purpose of writing his work. 
The Chronicle of which we have just been speaking was un* 
•doubtedly compiled from contemporary narratiyes. Thus 
writing of the death pf Skirgailo (1594) the author says: I 
did not know that, because I was then bttt little.'*t We must 
also mention here the curious history of Lithuania, in two 


* See ‘‘Bousskoe Gosoudarstvo v polovind XVII. vicka.** TheRuaaian 
Empire in the Middle of the Seventeenth Century, edited by P. Bessonov. 
Moscow ; 1866. 

t Bestouzhev-Rioumin, p. 36. 
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volumes, written by the Jewish Eoialowicz in the seventeenth 
century. 

The great collection of Russian Chronicles edited by Nikon 
has been already alluded to. It was printed at St: Petersburg 
in 1767. Nikon in this respect reminds us of Laud ; both were 
very strenuous advocates of the rights of the church and ecclesi- 
astical authority, and both favoured learning. The most de- 
termined opponent of the English archbishop cannot forget the 
oriental manuscript in the Bodleian. 

Of the Little Russian* Chronicles there is not much to say. 
The most important is that written by the man who styles him- 
self Samovidetz or the Eye-witness. Those of Samuel Velicliki 
and Gregory Grabianko are full of fables. 

Closely connected with the Slavonic Chronicles are the many 
skazania or poviesti (narrations, tales) as they are called, which 
are found separately or attached to the Chronicles, being prose- 
poems, more or less, of the same sort as many of those found in 
old Irish literature.f Many of these stories are, as might be 
imagined, lives of the saints. They are often accounts given by 
eye-witnesses. Such are the narratives of the murder of Andrew 
Bogolioulski, of the quarrel of his brothers with their nephew, 
of the expedition of Igor against the Polovtzes, of the battle of 
Lipetz,^ of the battle of Kalka and the invasion of the Tatar 
Batz. We have also stories of the holy martyr Michael, of 
Alexander Nevski, one might almost say the saint par excellence 
of Russia, the life of the Lithuanian Prince Dogmont, who pre- 
served Pskov from the Germans, &c. This hero, Dogmont,^ 
appears as Danmandus in the Latin history of Koialowicz. 
Among the narrations of this epoch is the curious account of 
the principality of Koursk, which enable us to form a good idea 
of the relations of the Russian princes to the Tatar tax-collectors 
and the terror felt by them on the approach of these barbarous 
enemies. For upwards of two centuries Russia groaned under 
their yoke and the traces of their dominion lasted long after 
their departure. From a thorough European power they almost 
succeeded in turning Russia into an Asiastic. 

In the midst of thq Chronicle of Volhynia is inserted an 
account of the death of Prince Vladimir Yasilievich written for 
his. cousin Mstislav Danilovich, concerning whom the compiler 
says, Virtue is a great testimony, thy brother Mstislav, him 


* Our readers will remember that the Malo, or Little Russians, occupy 
Galicia and South Russia, and amount to more than sixteen millions, 
t Thus compare “The Wars of the Oaedhil and t^e Gael," edited by Dr. 
“The Battle of Magh Rath,” Ac. 

X Here the troops of Souzdal, under the son of Vsevolod, were defeated by 
ue forces of Novgorod and Smolensk. 
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Ood made the successor after thee in thy government, not 
destroying thy institutions, but confirming them/^ The Battle 
of the Field of Woodcocks (Koulikovo Pole) which was gained by 
Dmitri Donskoi over the Tatars in 1880 — the year in which 
in our country the capitation tax was levied, which led to Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion — has come down in three important versions. 
The first bears the title of Story of the Fight of the Prince 
Dmitri Ivanovich with Mamai.’* This version does not contain 
many facts, but is not without reflexions full of dignity and 
patriotism. The second has many interesting details, but is dis- 
figured by anachronisms. The third is altogether a poetical 
production, and seems modelled on the story of the Expedition 
of Prince Igor.” This piece is also sometimes called the 
Zadonstchina. Here we are reminded very much of the old 
Irish battle-pieces. The fight is described in a poetical and 
somewhat florid manner. It was from the animated description 
of the ancient chronicle that Karamzin has taken his picture of 
the battle.*^ 

Mama! was driven back, but his successor, Tokhtamish, suc- 
ceeded in taking Moscow in 1 882. The city was laid in ashes, 
and the Tatars, on this, as on other occasions, slowly evacuated 
the country, driving hordes of prisoner^ before them, tied by the 
ropes with which, we are told, they always plentifully provided 
themselves on these occasions. We learn that it was at this 
time that they destroyed a quantity of valuable Slavonic manu- 
scripts, as the Turks, who so much resemble them, have done 
since. Before leaving these Tatar invasions we may say that 
Russia was not altogether free from them till 1591. In a very 
quaint . passage of a book full of quaint stories (“ Hakluyt’s 
Voyages ”t) we get an account of an invasion of 157 J . One of the 
members of the English factory, for our countrymen had 
established themselves in Moscow since the reign of Edward VI., 
writes that 

The Mosco is burned every sticke by the Crimme the 24tli day 
of May last, and an innumerable number of people : and in the 
English house was smothered Thomas Southam, Tosild, Waverley, 
Green’s wife and children, two children of Kafe, and more to the 
number of twenty-five persons were stifeled in oure beere iseller, and 
yet in the same seller was. Rafe, his wife, John Browne, and John 
Clarke preserved, which was wonderfull. And there went to that 
seller Master Glover and Master Rowley also ; but because the heat 
was so great they came foorth again with much perrill, so that a boy 
at their heeles was taken with the fire, yet they escaped blindfold into 


• Ralston gives a very good description of it, see his ** Early Russian 

Histojy,” p. 99.^^ 
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another seller, and there as God*s will was they were preserved. The 
emperor fled out of the field, and of his people were carried away 
by the Crimme Tartar. And so with exceeding much spoile and 
infinite prisoners, they returned homeagaine. What with the Crimme 
on the one side and his crueltie on the other, he hath but few people 
left. 

The invasions of the Tatars form the subject of many separate 
narratives, — e.g., those of Tokhtamish, mentioned a little before, 
of Tamerlane till his capture by Bayazet, &c. 

The taking of Kazan in the reign of Ivan the Terrible is des- 
cribed, together with the history of that kingdom by the priest 
Ivan QIazati. The punishment of the revolted city Novgorod 
is told in one of these narratives, and also the siege of Pskov by 
the Polish King Stephen Batory — the latter being written by a 
certain Serapion. There are also stories about the Dismal 
Time,'* (Smoutnoe Vremya) as it is called — viz., that which in- 
cludes the adventures of the false Demetrius and all the troubles of 
Muscovy till the settlement of the crown under Michael Romanov. 
To the patriarch Job, an individual who showed much political 
dishonesty, and experienced great varieties of fortune, is assigned 
"The Life ofthe Tzar Feodor Ivanovich,” the weak, superstitious 
prince, son and successor’of the cruel Ivan (1584—1598). Bes- 
touzhev-Eioumin describes it as a rhetorical work without any 
literary value, but affording useful materials. Irodion Sergeyev 
has something to tell us about the siege of the monastery of Tikhvin, 
near Novgorod. To the times of the first Romanovs belong the 
stories of the siege of Azov, and the taking of Astrakhan by the 
bold robber Stenka Razin, who was afterwards quartered at Mos- 
cow. The siege of Azov is a very quaint prose-poem, and narrates 
in bombastic and exaggerated phraseology how in 1637 a body of 
Cossacks triumphantly beat oft' the assaults of the Turks. Bous- 
laev says of it,^ that it reminds us very much of the bilini and 
the " story of Igors expedition.*' Indeed, one of the best proofs 
for genuineness of the latter, which has been denied by some 
scbolars, among others Senkovski, the original having perished in 
the conflagration of Moscow in 1812, after having been seen by 
only a few scholars, is that it so greatly resembles many of these 
mose-poems, the originals of which have been preserved. Stenka 
Kazin has formed the subject of many a lay and legend still re- 
membered in Russia. 

The lives of the saints, which naturally contain a mat deal 
of historical matter, as might be supposed would be we case in 
Itasria, where the clergy have played aH important part, 
igte too numerous to be recapitulated here. Many of these lives are 


* Khrestomatia,” p. 271. 
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included in the ^^Chetii-MineV’ or monthly r^inga of the 
samts.* 

We do not get any Zapiski or Memoirs (in the strict sense of 
the word), till we come to the writings of Prince KourbskL He 
entitles his work, History of the Principality of Moscow, and of 
the deeds which we have heard from trustworthy men, and have 
seen with, our eyes/* Kourbski was descended^ from the 
princes of Yaroslvl, and had done honourable sernce in the fidd* 
He was born about the year 1528, and was present at the taking 
of Kazan. He fled to Lithuania in 1563, when Ivan began to 
persecute the followers of Sylvester and Adashev. From his safe 
retreat he commenced his correspondence with Ivan, in which he 
told tho tyrant some disagreeable truths, and fiercely upbraided 
him with his atrocities. While living in Lithuania he appeared as 
the defender of the Greek faith, which was being slowly under- 
mined by the Polish Jesuits. He never returned to his native 
country, but died in exile in 1583. Kourbski writes powerfully and 
fluently ; in fact, his style is wonderful for the period, but Pro* 
fessor Bestouzhev-Rioumin regrets that Karamzin should have 
followed him so closely in his history, as he considers him to 
write in a very exaggerated and prejudiced manner. But Ivan 
could not be painted too black : the annals of few countries can 
show such a monster. 

A valuable narrative, also, is the account of the siege of the 
Troitza monastery by the Poles, written by Abraham Palitzin, 
who died in 1626. This record has been printed many times — 
first in 1784. It is a spirited production, if not always trust- 
worthy. Important is the work of Philaret Romanov, which 
begins with the election of the Tzar Michael, in 1606. There are 
also the memoirs of Semen Shakovski, extending from 1601 to 
1649. 

But all these are surpassed by the work on Russia of Gregory 
Karpov Kotoshikbin. This man served in the ambassadors' 
office {PoeoUki Prikaz)^ or, as we should say now, the Ministnr 
of Foreign Affairs. He was employed in diplomatic business with 
the vozerodes Prince Cherkaski and Prince Prozorovski. Prince 
Dolgorouki required him to give information against them. This 
he refused to do, and fled to Poland about the ypar 1664 
From thence he passed to Sweden, where, at the request of tlie 
chancellor of that country. Count Delagarde, he wrote his book, 
which was doubtless intended to be of use to enable foreigner^ 
the Swedes especially, to study that ter^^a incogmta^ Muscovy. 
He was executed about 1669 for the murder, in a quarrel, of 

t Many of these are included in the ** Memorials of Auoient Raaaiaa Literi^ 
tore’* (’* Pamatniki Starinnoi Rousskoi Literatouri'*), ediMi by Oount 
borodko. St. Petersburg : 1862. 
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the master of the house in which he lived. The manuscript was 
found by Professor Soloviev (not the eminent historian recently 
deceased) in Sweden, and published in This book^ as a 

picture of the manners of Russia at the time, is orthe highest 
importance. It is well written, but the extreme bitterness of the 
author has led him to distort facts ; the picture he draws of the 
country is, in every way, a most melancholy one. Cruelty, 
ignorance, and superstition were everywhere rampant. The 
account of the Serb Krizhanich is not a whit better. It is im- 
possible to adopt the opinion of those who say that, with such 
materials, Russia could have civilized herself. 

oC npos iarpov (ro<^oi; 
dprjptiv iTTipbas irpos Top&vri mpiaTi, 

The regeneration required violent meani^ and it was lucky for 
Bussia that a man of such genius appeared as Peter the Great. 
Our last books shall be the “ Life of Ifikon/' written by his 
lay-brother Shousherin, and also the life of his great enemy, the 
protopope Avvakonin, written by himself. With these wrorks 
the native materials for what may be called the q^ly history of 
Bussia end. We shall allow ourselves a few words on the 
foreigners who have told us interesting things about Bussia. 
No attempt will be made to give a complete list of these, but 
only the most prominent will be mentioned. And first we will 
take Sigismund Herberstein, Ambassador from the Emperor of 
Germany to Muscovy, who visited the country in 1517, and has 
left a very curious account of it in his “ Berum Muscovitarum 
Commentarii.” This book went through many editions in the 
sixteenth century,. Not the least interesting of its features are 
the wondeiful woodcuts and the plan of Moscow. Our own copy 
has always been a source of great pleasure to us. Next in im- 
portance after Herberstein must be placed the work of Fletcher 
“Of the Busse Commonwealth,” London, 1591. Giles Fletcher was 
Elizabeth’s ambassador in Bussia, and has left us a very accurate 
sketch of the country and its inhabitants. The first edition of 
this work is of the utmost rarity ; it was rigorously suppressed 
by order of Elizabeth, on account of some offensive remarks on 
Ivan and his cruelties, with whom the English queen was 
anxious to be on good terms. A second edition did not appear 
till the middle of the seventeenth century. The Bussians have 
acknowledged the fidelity of the pictures of Fletcher, and have 
translated his work. The original manuscript of this book is said 
to be still preserved at Pembroke College^^ Cambridge. Of 
HMsey’s Diary we have already spoken, fit is full of striking 

•■“0 Bossii, v' Tzantvoranie Aleksiya Mikhailovichs** (“Concerning 
Bussia in the Beign of Alexis Mikhailovich*’). St. Petersburg: 1840. 
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incidents, and has found an able editor in Mr. E. A. Bond, the 
present head of the British Museum, in which the manuscript is 
preserved. Oderborn, Taube, and Kruse have left us only too 
faithful pictures of the cruelties of Ivan. The Swede Fetieius, 
and the Frenchman Margeret, are our authorities for many of the 
striking incidents in the career of the False Demetrius. Second 
only to Herberstein and Fletcher in importance is Adam 
Olearius, whose travels were first published in 1647 in Gh^rman^ 
but appeared in an English dress in 1662.^ This is quite a 
delightful book, and full of piquant stories ; but to enjoy it 
thoroughly, we must read if with the original cuts, which have 
been reproduced in the excellent life of Peter the Great (in 
Bussian), published a couple of years ago by Professor Bruckner. 
In Olearius we get the capital account of the Pravezhe, or pub- 
lic flagellation of insolvent debtors in the chief square at Moscow. 
Here also is a quaint account of the manner in which the Tzar, 
according to Bussian custom, used to lead the ass upon which^the 
Patriarch rode on Palm Sunday. Two books with which English- 
men are concerned also claim our attention. The account of the 
embassy of Lord Carlisle in 1672, written by his secretary, Guy 
de Micge, and the work of Collins, the physician of Alexis.t 

The earliest period of Bussian history (in common with that 
of other Slavonic races) may be studied in the Byzantine his- 
torians, especially Procopius and Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 
Besides these are Helmold and Thietmar, the Bishop of Merse- 
burg. Many of these writers will be found in the admirable 
‘‘Monumenta Polonim Historica,” edited by Bielowski and 
others (Lemberg, 3 vols,). 

With the reign of Peter a new era in every way begins in 
Bussia : books were now more frequently printed : we must 
remember, however, that printing began in Bussia in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, a tolerably early time for so remote a 
country. 

The learned books of the west now became models for authors, 
and history written on scientific principles, as opposed to the 
mere chronicle and memoir, made its appearance. Thus we have 
the history of Tatistchev, which, however, is poorly written, and 
rather resembles a Bussian chronicle than a history. It^deserves 
praise, however, for the conscientious labour bestowed^ upon it. 
Not much better was the history of Bussia produced by Loihou- 
osov, the indefatigable man of letters, who did so much for the 
literature of his country. 

• «Tlie Voyages and Travels of the Ambassadors sent by Fxederiok, Duke 
of Holstein, to the Great Duke of Muscovy and the king of Persia, fully 
rendered into English by John Davies of KidWellj.** London : 16^. ^ 

t ^'The Present State of Russia,*' 1671. . 
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Karamzin followed in the earlier part of the present century; 
his first volume appearing in 1818. He bad modelled his prose 
upon the best western styles : never had the Russian language 
appeared to such advantage. Karamzin had already shown 
what he could do^ by bis Letters of a Traveller/’ Although 
more critical histories of Russia have appeared since, yet his 
work can never become obsolete. It is full of romantic and 
interesting episodes^ told in the most fascinating style. Perhaps 
he glosses over too much the barbarism of the early periods of 
his country’s history : he is like Sir Walter Scott treating of 
his barons and crusaders. But Karatnzin was more than a mere 
stylist : he had read immensely, as the notes to his work show, 
which are full of curious matter. Unfortunately Karamzin did 
not live to finish bis work, which goes no farther than the 
election of Michael Romanov. 

Karamzin was followed by Nicholas Polevoi, son of a Siberian 
merchant, who wrote, not the History of the Russian Empire,’^ 
but of the Russian People.^’ His work, however, has fallen into 
oblivion, and is now neither read nor cited. In 1879, died Sergius 
Soloviev, the author of a very important history of Russia, in 
which all the latest ethnological and philological views are intro- 
duced. This elaborate work extends to twenty-eight volumes.* 
The author did not live to carry it further than the beginning 
of the reign of Catherine II. 

Oustr&lov published a very handy history of Russia in two 
volumes. This is a capital storehouse of facts, and it contains 
some excellent historical maps. The tone of the author is, 
however, too adulatoiy. It is rather droll to think that some of 
the most fulsome passages of the work were struck out by the 
pen of the Emperor Nicholas himself, to whom it had been 
submitted for criticism.t 

By his ‘‘ History of the Reign of Peter the Great,’^ Oustrdlov 
also did good service to Russian literature. Many important 
documents were in this work published for the first time. Kos- 
tomarov has also written some valuable works on Russian 
history : unfortunately, with the ruthless vigour of a consummate 
critic, he tears to pieces many legends which had taken deep 
root in the popular mind. 

We thus see there is abundance of material for Russian his- 
tory. The early Muscovites, although, c^paratively speaking, 
a barbarous people, have had a long chain of chroniclers, whose 
writings, although lacking (for the most part) style, are im- 
portant to the historian and antiquarian. 1^ we examine our 

^ Fragments of tlie twenty-ninth were published after the authoi^s, death. 

t'The' pmages are given in a former number of the excellent review 
Rrevnaia i novaia Sossia, which unfortunately has now ceasUd to appear. 
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own early writers of history — Matthew Paris, Bo^r of Wend- 
over, Ordericus Titalis and others we shall find little but dry 
details, quite as poor, speaking from a literaiy point of view, as 
the Slavonic chronicles. Even the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
although it has occasionally fine outbursts, as in some of the 
lyric pieces, the Battle of Brunanburh, the Lamentation over 
Edward the Confessor, and others, is full of the drycst details. 
Again, how superior in picturesque power is the Pervonachalnaia 
Lietopis to the dull platitudes of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

It is much to be regretted that no really good history of 
Bussia has yet appeared in England, with the exception of a 
translation of the work of M. Bambaud, which was brought out 
at too high a price, consi4pring that the French edition may be 
had for five francs. We are still content in the main with 
miserable compilations, in which the names of men and places 
are spelled in the most ludicrous way, and facts grotesquely 
distorted, frequently for political purposes. 

In conclusion, as we have said at the beginning of our article, 
we must congratulate M. Leger on his work. It is a very solid 
contribution to Slavonic scholarship. It will remove much 
ignorance, and will probably attract the attention of many 
readers who cannot be induced to open a Slavonic book. The 
object of our article will have been amply attained if we shall 
have succeeded in proving to those unacquainted with the subject 
that there are many interesting fields for the historian and eth- 
nologist to be found among the early Bussian chronicles. 


Art. V. — France and Cochin-China. 

1. La Gockm-Ghine at le Tonqain. Le Pays, VHistoire et les 

Miasiona . Par Eugene Yeuillot. Paris : 1869. 

2. Lettrea Edijiantea icritea dea Missions Etrcmgirea, dhe, 

Paris : 1895. 

3. Hiatoire de I* Intervention Franfaiae au TonMng, de 1879 

d 1874. Par F. Bomanet dh Caillaud. Paris : 1880. 

4. A General Gollection of the Beat and Moat Interesting 

Voyages and Travda, due. By John Pinkerton. 
London : 1811. 

6. The Tmth abont Tonquin. By Archibau) B. CoiOuhoDn* 
F.B.G.S. London: 1884. ^ 


A t a moment when French proceedings in the Far arfi 
attracting general attention, when interrentlbfi in Q^ngking 
has led to annexation, and the idea of a jiroteeforate^over 
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Annam has expanded into a dream of Indo-Chinese Empire, it 
may not be uninteresting to glance back at an earlier episode in 
the story, and to read afresh the story of ecclesiastical intrigue 
and military adventure involved in the career of the missionary 
bishop who laid the foundation of French interests in the country. 
The facts are instructive, as evincing the continuity of national 
policy despite governmental changes, and have, besides, a dash 
of romantic interest which may help to relieve the painfully com- 
monplace details of annexation and exaction that have charac- 
terized more recent proceedings. The date is the close of the last 
century. The curtain rises upon a scene of rebellion and anarchy, 
such as Oriental histories too frequently offer. The prominent 
actors are a French missionary and ^ fugitive king. A single 
page of prologue is necessary to explain the situation. 

About the years 1765-70, the reigning king of Cochin-China 
nominated as his successor the son of a concubine, in supersession 
of his legitimate heir. At his death, a minister whom he had 
interested in the design carried it into execution, but grasped for 
himself the substance of power, and made himself so obnoxious 
that an influential party invited the king of Tongking to deliver 
the country from his oppression. The latter assented, and, march- 
ing south at the head of a formidable army, overawed the prince 
into surrendering the culprit. Not satisfied, however, with having 
achieved this object, the Tongkingese set about overrunning the 
country, and the Cochin- Chinese prince fled before them. A 
tax-coUector named Nhac hereupon incited the people to re- 
sistance, and succeeded in driving out the invaders. Extracting, 
then, from bis retirement, a prince of the blood royal named 
Hwang-tung, Nhac placed him temporarily on the throne; but 
soon quarrelled with and put him to death, and declared himself 
king. The (illegitimate) prince whose usurpation and weakness 
had caused all the trouble, had in the meantime been captured 
and killed also ; and one Nguyen-anh, brother of the defunct 
Hwang-tung, remained sole legitimate preteflder to the throne. 
His efforts to make head against Nhac met with some success at 
first, in the southern provinces ; but the success was ephemeral. 
An offer of assistance by the king of Siam was accepted ; but 
the Siamese troops committed such excesses that the natives wel- 
comed Nhac’s assistance to drive them out, and Nguyen-anh 
had to seek safety in flight. 

A somewhat similar drama had in the meantime been played 
in Tongking, which waste give an opening for the future subjuga- 
tion of that country to Annam*. A king of ^ongking who died 
in 1782 had also nominated as his successor the son of a concu- 
bine, whom the leading mandarini^ however, combined to set aside 
in favour of the legitimate heir. Eventa followed the usual 
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course. The new king recompensed his supporters with places 
and dignities, which they abused to oppress the people ; and a 
state of anarchy ensued, which led to an appeal for help to 
Cochin-China. Nhac, who was now supreme in the south, will- 
ingly obeyed the summons, overran the country ; and of course, 
in his turn, refused to quit. It would be tedious and Useless to 
prolong the norrative : our object is only to expose the political 
position which encouraged French intervention. It will be 
readily understood that the Catholic missionaries, who had gained 
a hrm footing in the country, found their position jeopardized in 
the prevailing anarchy. Among these was one Pigneaii de 
Behaine, bishop of Adran, who seems to have been in high credit 
with the (legitimate) royal family of Cochin-China, and is said even 
to have saved the life of Nguyen-anh, by concealing him in his 
house when hard pressed by the rebels. His is the central figure 
in the following story, which we open by quoting a letter written 
by him, from Pondibhery, to the College of Foreign Mifesions at 
Paris : — 

In the month of March 1782, obliged to abandon Cochin-China, 
I withdrew to Cambodia with the College. The famine was very 
severe, and if I had not taken the precaution to send provisions, we 
could not have subsisted there. Hardly had we arrived when the 
rebel chief despatched troops thither. I went and hid myself with my 
8cholars«nd the rest of our people in the most frightful deserts, where 
I remained two months. Then, the king of Cochin-China having 
re-entered his States, I returned near him with my people ; but it 
was only, .alas I to prepare for a fresh flight. This time we had no 
other refugo^to seek but the islands of the Gulf of Siam. I made all 
necessary preparations, and at the first news of the approach of the 
rebels we set out. Never, since my arrival from India, had I enjoyed 
such tranquillity as I found in the. island where we stayed. We 
occupied ourselves there solely with our salvation and tliat of 
our people, who were perfectly resigned to endure the trials which 
Divine Providence seemed to have in store. In effect, we soon heard 
that the king was at not more than half a day's distance, and that the 
rebels were pursuing him. The king gave battle, which he lost, 
together with nearly all the naval force which remained to him.^ 

Seeing all hope of return to Cochin-China cut-off by this fresh 
disaster, the bishop fied with his neophytes to the capital of Siam, 
where he found means to bestow them in safety ; and seems to have 
been trying to make his* way to Pondichery, when he came 
again in contact with the fugitive prince. Having missed the 
monsoon, he (the bishop) had, with his followers, been spending 

* Lettre (extrait) dc Mgr. d’Adran a MM. du Sdminaire des Missions 
Etrang^res, dated March 20, 17S5. 

[Vol. eXXin. No. CCXLV.J— New Seuies, Vol. LXVII. No. I. I 
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some months at the island of Pulo-way ; and at this point we 
will again take up his narrative : 

After having repaired our little harque, we quitted our solitude 
with the greatest regret, and sailed forPulo-punjan, with the intention 
of traversing from that point the Gulf of Siam. Here we met, for the 
second time, the king of Cochin-China, who told me how he had been 
carried off to Siam, and dwelt especially on the duplicity of the 
Siamese, who, under pretext of replacing him on the throne, had only 
made use of his name to pillage the people. It was there that he 
confided to me his son, aged six, whom I have brought hither. 

After describing his voyage, and lauding the devotion of his 
Cochin-Chinese attendants, the bishop continues : — 

Another matter in which I want your help, is to procure the 
education of the young prince with whom I am charged. I should 
like, whichever way things may turn, to have him brought up in the 
Christian religion, and to compensate him for tlie temporal crown he 
has lost, by the hope of another much more precious and more durable. 
It is only you who can render me this service. ... If, eventually, the 
king should turn to the English or the Dutch, who will not fail to re- 
establish him in his States, you perceive how useful it will be to have 
done at least what one could for his child. He is only six years old, 
and already knows his prayers. lie is full of intelligence and of ardour 
for all that concerns religion. A thing which seems inconceivable to 
many people is that he should have attached himself to mq without 
regretting his father, mother, grandmother, nurses, and more than five 
hundred men who all burst into tears when ho left them. The 
Christians attributed it to the special grace of God, and drew from it 
conjectures very favourable to our religion. The gentiles, who were 
less well-informed, said I had bctwitched him. The two mandiirins, 
his governors, and six soldiers, who constitute his guard, are already 
well instructed, and will be baptized at Pentecost. 

The meeting here described took place in 1784 ; and, without 
venturing to promise. Mgr. d'Adran is said to have led Nguyen- 
anh to hope for help from France. However this may be, the 
answer from his superiors to the letter we have quoted, seems 
to have been an order to come in person with his pupil to Europe; 
and we next find them, in 1787, at the Court of Versailles, ap- 
pealing to Louis ZVI- for help to place Nguyen-anh on the 
throne he had never yet been able to occupy. The thought may 
suggest itself, that the negotiations which ensued were slightly 
one-sided. On the one hand, a child of eight with his (French) 
guardian ; on the other, the royal ministers, in a position to 
exact what terms they chose for their assistance. Such as they 
were, however, they seem to have marened merrily. The good 
Ib^op evidently lost no time, after his arrival, in pressing his 
views ; and it must be confessed that the following memoran- 
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dum,^ in which he embodied them^ contains a great deal of 
worldly wisdom^ for one who had been so long isolated from the 
world and devoted to religious enterprise : — 

The political scale in India appears so heavily inclined to the side of 
England that it must seem very difBcult to redress the balance. Per- 
haps an establishment in Cochin-China would be the most certain and 
ofRcacious method that could be employed. In effect, if you glance 
at the productions of Cochin-China and the situation q£ its ports, it is 
easy to conceive the great advantage that would arise from establishing 
ourselves there, both in peace and war. 

1. We may assume that the most certain means of combating the 
English in Asia is to ruin or weaken their commerce. In time of 
peace we should much diminish the profit they derive from their trade 
with China, by carrying it on at less cost and with greater facility 
•than they. 

2. In time of war it would be easy to interdict this commerce to 
any hostile nation ; for by cruising about the exit from the Straits, or 
more surely still at the Bocca Tigris which is at the entry of the 
Canton river, we should be sure of hindering all coming out or going 
in, whenever we chose. 

3. We should find, in Cochin-China, easy and inexpensive means of 
repairing and careening ships, and even of building new ones. 

4. We should find everything needed for revictualling our squadron, 
and supplying other colonies with necessaries. 

5. We might, in case of need, find there help in men, troops, sea- 
men, &c. 

6. We should be able easily to check the English in the projects they 
seem to entertain, of spreading themselves towards the East {s*etendre 
d la cdte de VUst). 

The document is interesting , as showing the spirit of hostility 
to England in which the negotiations were conducted, and espe- 
oially interesting at the present moment, when French ambition 
is again striving to create a rivalf empire in the East. The force 
of the bishop’s arguments appears to have quickly approved 
itself to Louis XVI. and his advisers ; for we find his projects 
•exactly embodied in a convention signed at Versailles, on Novem- 

* Fide La Cocliin-Chine ot le Tonquin,” Introduction, p. vi. 

f M. Veuillot is frankness itself on this score : La France^^’accepte 
qu’avec peine et provisoiremeni la supr^matie maritime de I’Angleterre. 
Cependant nous venons, dans les mers de I’lndo-Chine, an sixihme rang — 

aprhs le Portugal (Introduction, p. iii.) Nous ne sortirons de oette 

position humiliante que le jour on le pavilion francais flottera dans PAsie 

orientale sur nne terre Fran^aise L’empire d’Anam nous est onvert, 

ct o’est la que nous devons nous dtablir. [The Indian mutiny was in progress 
at the time, and M. Veuillot goes on to say, p. xiv.], La France n’a p^t a 
craindre un malheur semblable a celni de PAngleterre, et ue veut point le 
mdriter. Le motif determinant de son enterprise est puisde dans les pro- 
fondeurs du sentiment gdndral, il est gdu^reux et chrdtien ! ” 

l2 
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ter 28, 1787, by the Comte de Vergennes and the Comte de 
Montmorin on behalf of the French king, and By the little prince 
Canh-dzue on behalf of his father. This document is sufficiently 
curious to deserve translation, both as' an evidence of the political 
schemes of the day, and because it is frequently appealed to by 
the French as a basis of their rights in Cochin-China. If it is^ 
difficult, for outsiders, to regard as serious a treaty composed 
under such conditions, it is evident that the French negotiators 
were very clearly alive to the advantages which might be ex- 
tracted from it : — 

1. There shall be an offensive and defensive alliance between the 
two kings of France and Cochin-China; they shall be bound to lend 
each oth(r, mutually, succour and assistance against the enemies oV 
one or the other of the contracting parties. 

2. In consequence, there shall be equipped and placed under the 
orders of the king of Cochin-China, a squadron of twenty Frencli 
ships of war, of such a standard as the requirements of his service 
may exact. 

3. Five European regiments, and two regiments of colonial native 
troops, shall be embarked without delay for Cochin-China. 

4. His ISIajesty Louis XVI. undertakes to furnish, within a few 
months, the sum of one million dollars, of which 500,000 shall be in 
specie, and the rest in saltpetre, cannons, muskets, and other military 
armament. 

5. From the moment the French troops enter on Cochin-Chinesc 
territory, they and their generals will receive the orders of the king 
of Cochin-China. 

On the other hand : — 

1. The king of Cochin-China undertakes to furnish, as soon as 
tranquillity shall be restored in his States, and on the simple requisition 
of the French ambassador, everything necessary in fhe shape of 
equipment, rigging, and provisions, to put on the sea without any 
delay, fourteen ships of the line ; and for the perfect execution of this 
article, there shall be sent from Europe a corps of naval officers and 
warrant officers, who shall form a permanent establishment in Cochin- 
China. 

2. II.M. Louis XVI. shall have resident consuls on all parts of tlic 
coast of Cochin-China, wherever he shall judge fit These consuls 
shall be authorize'd to construct, or cause to be constructed, vessels, 
frigates, and other ships, without interference, on any pretext, from 
the Government of Cochin-China. 

3. The ambassador of II.M. Louis XVI. at the Court of Cochin- 
China shall have the rigJit to cut wood for the construction of vessels, 
frigates, and other ships, in all the forests wherqver^he may find any 
suitable. 

4. The king of Cochin-China and his Council shall cede in per- 
petuity to His Most Christian Majesty, his heirs and successors, the 
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port and territory of Hanaan (bay and peninsula of Turon), and thp 
adjacent islands of Fai-fo on the south and Hai-wexi on the north. 

5. The king of Cochin-China engages to furnish the necessary men 
and materials for the constructipn of fbrts, bridges, roads, wells, <&c., 
which shall be considered necessary for the safety and defence of the 
concessions made ttf his faithful ally the king of France. 

[Article 6 merely regulates the conditions of government in the 
ceded districts.] 

7. In case His Moat Christian Majesty determine to make war in 
any part of India, it shall be permitted to the commander-in-chief of 
the French troops to make a levy of 14,000 men, whom he shall drill 
in the same manner as in France, and who shall be instructed accord- 
ing to French discipline. 

8. In case any I*owers should attack the French on Cochin-Chinese 
territory, the king of Cochin-China shall furnish at least G0,000 
soldiers, whom he will equip and maintain at his cost, &c. 

This remarkable treaty, in which the infant son of a fugitive 
prince is made to grant such immense concessions, has two grave 
<lefects. It was never ratified, and never executed. The revo- 
lution which broke out in France two years later effaced, for the 
moment, all thought of such distant projects; though suflBcient 
help was actually afforded the Cochin-Chinese prince, to give a 
semblance of justification to the claim that it found practical 
acceptance. And this brings us to the second phase of Mgr. 
d’A(lran s curious adventure. 

AVhen the bishop — who had been named plenipotentiary, and 
charged with the execution of the treaty he had brought about, 
— arrived at Pondichery, he found the governor inclined to look 
askance at the projects he was desired to forward.* M. de Conway 
had been ordered to provide, as vanguard of the expeditionary 
force, four frigates, 1,600 men, and some field artillery. He 
seems, however, to have hesitated and delayed till the French 
residents at Pondichdry themselves took up the project, and 
equipped two ships, besides providing arms and ammunition. 
Certain volunteers accompanied this expedition, and the gover- 
nor himself, some months later, consented to place a frigate and 
several officers at the bishop’s disposal. 

In the meantime, Nguyen-anh had been able, of his own 
accord, to regain a footing in the south ; and the French con- 
tingent — however inadequate to carry out the actual terms nf the 
treaty — was sufficient to give useful help. Frequent reference is 
made to the presence of French officers, in the course of the long 

* M. Veuillot’s disgust (p. 220) at the failure to carry out such an advan- 
tageous treaty, by men who sacrificed our maritime power and our commercial 
iiiierests, while crying with unctuous* folly ' Pdrissent les colonies plut6t 
qu*uu principe ^ ’'—may remind us of a similar exclamation, a propos of British 
India, which recently attracted some attention. 
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campaign ; and the fortifications of Hue and Hanoi, the capitals 
respectively of Annam and Tongking, bear evidence of European 
design. Lord Macartney,* calling at Turon in 1792-^ on his way 
to China, found that district, "with a considerable part of the 
kingdom of Cochin-China/' still in possession of the usurper, 
whose antagonist (i.e., Nguyen-anh) "the descendant of the 
former sovereigns of the country, was still in possession of some of 
the southern districts of the kingdom, and was in daily hope of 
such succour from Europe as might enable him to recover all 
the possessions of his ancestors. . . . Some individuals from 
France ” had already joined him, and given hope of further 
assistance ; of which the party in power at Turon were fully cog- 
nisant, as they at first feared that the English fleet represented 
the threatened expedition. 

It is, however, beyond our purpose to follow the incidents of 
the civil war, with which we are concerned only so far as it 
involves the action of Mgr. d’Adran and its consequences. The 
gradual recovery by Nguyen-anh of authority over his hereditary 
States, his conquest of Tongking, and bis recognition (in 1804) 
by the Court of Peking are matters of historical notoriety. 
The bishop did not live to see the complete triumph of his 
proteg^, but he reached as it were the threshold of the final 
scene ; and the occasional glimpses we catch of his career show 
him in a position of high regard and influence at the Annamesc 
Court. It was natural that the services he had rendered should 
gain for him this place in the king’s esteem, and equally natural 
that it should excite the jealousy and envy of the native man- 
darins. A letter t written by him, some years after his return, 
will serve to illustrate both his position and the assaults to 
which it was obnoxious : — 

Nineteen notables (grands du royaume) joined in representing to 
the king that . prudence forbad my being left any longer charged with 
the education of the young prince ; that, being a foreigner and of 
a different religion, it was impossible but that I should imbue him 
with my principles. They besought his Majesty accordingly to place 
him in the hands of literati (mandarins iettr^s) who would give him 
an education similar to that of his ancestors. The king, indignant,, 
threw the memorial on the ground, recalled all the services which 1 
had rendered to the State, to himself, to his son and his family, and 
added ; It is astounding that, after having done so little in recognition 
of so many benefits, you should dare to urge me to the most monstrous 
ingratitude.” 

The bishop s eems, however, to have deemeddt wise to bow t o 

*Y. " Macartney’s Embassy to China.^’ By Sir George Staiuiton, Bart. 
VoLLp. 328. 

t Lettre (exlrait) de Mgr. d’Adran, dated Mai 30, 1795. 
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the storm ; and affirms that he not only dissuaded the king from 
punishing the intriguers^ but persuaded him that it would be 
wiser to let him partially efface himself, than to excite the enmity 
of his Court. Some fear of his Majesty^s conversion, if we may 
trust Mgr. d'Adran^s narrative, seems to have been at the 
bottom of the movement. One of the principal mandarins had 
shown a strong proclivity towards the new doctrine, and people 
argued— If so able and erudite a man could not hold out 
against the reasoning of the foreign bishop, how would it be 
with the king and the prince ? The influence of the prelate, 
however, and the intrigues of the mandarins, were soon to be 
terminated by the action of a greater power. Mgr. d^Adran 
died four years later (in 1799), while travelling with his pupil; 
and — making all allowance for the enthusiasm of his colleagues 
—we cannot but infer from the description^ of his obsequies, that 
it was felt, even at Court, a great figure had passed away. 

The light of Cochin-China [writes M. Lelabousse] is extin- 
guished ; the pillar of the kingdom is overthrown ; desolation is 
everywhere ; mourning is general. Mgr. d'Adran fell ill early in 
August, in the province of Qui-nhon, whither he had gone with his 
royal pupil, who never moved without his wise mentor. The king 
sent his physicians, and employed all possible means to save the life 
of one who had so often saved his. He even came in person with his 
son to visit him, and shed many tears on perceiving the uselessness of 
his endeavours. 

The bishop died on October 9, 1799, in his fifty-eighth year, 
and was buried on December 16, at a spot of his own selection, 
in the environs of Saigon, which may still be discovered by the 
curious visitor. It was, at the period in question, " a pleasant 
country garden, which he had himself been in the habit of culti- 
vating, some three miles from the town.” But the garden has 
disappeared, and the tomb is now smothered amid the brushwood 
which has overgrown the locality. 

Thither (we are told) the prelate had been in the habit of retiring 
from time to time, with his royal pupil, for relaxation from the worry 
of the Court and the fatigue of study ; thither he went with the mission- 
aries, to refresh them by a little repose from their toil ; and there he 
found a remedy for his own troubles, declaring that he forgot them 
directly he arrived. ^ 

And there, with almost royal pomp, the king caused his remains 
to be interred. 

We pass over the description of the religious ceremonies with 
which the Boman Church so well knows how to exsdt the memory 
of the dead, while appealing to the imagination of the living. 


* Lettre (extrait) de M. Lelabousse, dated Mai 1, 1800. 
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The reader will easily conceive the crowd of converts, the blaze 
of tapers, the display of images, ornaments and tapestry. It is 
more to our present purpose to describe the Annamese share in 
the procession ; — 

All the kings guards, comprising more than 12,000 men, without 
counting those of the prince his son, were under arms, and drawn up 
in two lines, the field guns in front; 120 elephants with their escort 
and their officers marched on either side. Drums, trumpets, military 
music, botli Cochin-Chinese and Cambodian, fusees, fireworks — nothing 
was lacking. More than two hundred lanterns of different shapes, 
besides a prodigious niunber of torches and tapers, illuminated the 
mournful procession. At least 40,000 people, both Christians and 
pagans, followed the funeral. The king w^as there with all the man< 
darins of the different corps ; and, strange to say, even his mother, his 
sister, the queen, his concubines, his children, all the ladies of the 
Court considered that, for a man so above the common, everyday 
customs should be set aside ; all came, and went the whole way to 
the tomb. 

It would require a literal translation of M. Lelabousse s letter, 
to enumerate all the marks of esteem and regret which the king 
showered on the memory of the deceased prelate. The identical 
flags which his Majesty was in the habit of having carried along- 
side him in battle, were carried alongside the coffin on its way 
to the grave. A handsome tomb (in native style) was erected to 
his memory ; and, in pursuance of native custom, the king issued 
an edict eulogizing his services and his abilities, and expressing 
sorrow at his loss. 

The young prince with whose fortunes he bad been so inti- 
mately associated, survived him only two years, and it is easy to 
conceive that his death was a severe blow for the Missions. Still, 
the goodwill which Mgr. d’Adran's services had gained seems 
to have endured after his death ; for though we find occasional 
complaints of the king's lukewarmness — resulting probably from 
the fact that he had to consider the prejudices of bis people, 
while the missionaiies would have liked him to exalt Christianity 
by edict — we find also> instances in which he supports them and 
their cause. An attempt by Louis XVIII. to revive the dormant 
treaty of Versailles seems to hav6 caused both alarm and irrita- 
tion in the closing years of Nguyen-anb, and to this introduction 
of the political spectre may perhaps be traced the persecution 
which broke out during the following reign. No effort seems, 
however, to have been made to press the claim, and the treaty 
remained a dead-letter. 

Nguyen-anh died in 1820, and with hia death terminates the 
episode we had set ourselves to relate. A few linos will bridge 
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over the interval between his decease, and the capture and annex- 
ation of Saigon with which the second chapter of French inter- 
vention opens. The tranquillity which the Mission had so long 
enjoyed was drawing to a close, and intermittent persecution^ 
leading to fitful visits from French war-ships, chequers the story 
of the ensuing years. Most of the officers who bad served 
during the civil war' appear to have left soon after its termi- 
nation ; but two, MM. Chaigneau ^nd Vannier, settled down in 
the land ; and we find M. Chaigneau, who visited France in 182U, 
returning the following year with the rank of consul, and with a 
number of presents from Louis XVIII. to the reigning king. 
Nguyen-anh, as we have seen, had died in the interval, but his 
successor appears to have received the French king's letter and 
presents with fitting honour and display.* The truce was, 
however, of short duration. He refused altogether to receive 
a fresh letter brought soon after by Captain Bougainville, who 
was accredited as envoy to the Annamese Court ; and in 
1825 MM. Chaigneau and Vannier judged it wise to withdraw 
from a country where they felt themselves objects of distrusti 
It was not, however, till five years later that the growing 
dislike of the new king to the foreigners and their converts, 
broke out into open violence. The native Christians were the 
first to suffer;* but in 1838 the persecution extended to the 
missionaries also ; and from that year to 1840 thirteen French 
and Spanish priests were executed or died in prison. , For a 
moment, then, the king seems to have been alarmed at what he 
had done. His father had recommended him to diplomatise 
— -to discourage Christianity, but not to persecute ; to keep the 
missionaries at a distance, but not to kill them, as that might 
lead to French intervention, which was to be avoided at all 
cost. In 1839, accordingly, he sent a mission to France, which 
Louis Philippe declined to receive ; but the report which the 
members brought back seems to have* convinced him that he 
bad nothing to apprehend. His death, about the time of their 
return, was followed by renewed persecution under his successor. 
An opportune visit of a French corvette in 1843 secured the 
release of five priests who were in imminent danger, • A similar 
visit, next year, procured the surrender of another^ who was 
under sentence of death ; and Admiral Lapierre, who visited 
Turon in 1847, found occasion to destroy the Annamese fleet, 
by which he believed himself menaced. The persecution con- 
tinued under Tu-duc, who came to the throne a year later ; a 
visit by M. de Montigny, in 1857, only aggravating the evil. 
These casual visitations, indeed, seem only to have increased the 


* Lettre (extrait) de M. Gagelin, dated Octobre 4, 1821. 
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irritation of the Annamese sovereigns against the class to whose 
presence they attributed the annoyance. M. de Montigny had 
been commissioned to negotiate a treaty, having for its leading 
features — free exercise of the Catholic religion ; freedSm of com- 
merce ; tlie residence of a consul at the capital, and the cession 
of Turon or of a neighbouring island for the establishment of a 
French factory. He found himself unable to open serious 
negotiations ; and soon after ^his return, re infectd, the Emperor 
Napoleon resolved on the expedition under Admiral Rigault de 
Genouilly, at the close of the China war, which resulted in the 
acquisition of Saigon, and has entailed the annexation of the 
whole kingdom. 

Undertaken in concert with Spain, for the avowed purpose of 
sustaining the Catholic Missions and their converts, this expedi- 
tion quickly changed its character to one of conquest. The treaty 
which, in June 1862, the King was eventually compelled to sign, 
certainly promised protection and freedom of worship to Chris- 
tians, but it also ceded to France the three provinces of Mytho, 
Saigon, and Bienhoa, which were erected into the colony of Saigon. 
The annexation of three more provinces in 1867, and the establish- 
ment over Cambodia of a protectorate which has since been 
amplified to the point of practical absorption, completed the 
subjection of Southern Cochin China to French rule. 

The circumstances which induced French intervention in 
Toughing, and which have led on, step by step, to the annexa- 
tion of that province, and to the declaration of a protectorate 
which is only veiled annexation, over the whole kingdom 
of Annam, are matters of recent history. The immediate impulse 
seems, if we may judge from the voluminous correspondence 
which M. du Caillaud appends as pUces justificatives * to have 
come^ from Saigon ; but it will be seen from the foregoing pages, 
that it was an impulse in consonance with a policy devised during 
the last century, and whjch has always had warm supporters in 
France. Accident seems as responsible as design for the precise 
conditions of its revival. A wish to develop the new colony led 
to the despatch, in 1866, of an expedition to explore the river 
Meikong, in the hope that it might be found practicable as a 
channel of commerce with western China. This surmise 
was doomed to early disappointment, the Meikong itself 
proving utterly unnavigable ; but the members of the mission 
pr^ecuted their journey into China, and in the course of a 
deflection, caused by the presence of the Mahomedan rebellion, 
chanced upon the head- waters of the river i Songkoi — which 
flows out of Yunnan, across Tongking, intb the gulf of that 


♦ “ Histoire de ITntervention Fran^aise an Tongking.” 
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name — and which immediately suggested itself as an alter- 
native route. The magnificent volumes^ in which the 
incidents of this journey, the character of the country 
traversed, and the features of the inhabitants, were given 
to the world, are familiar to every one interested in the 
Far East : we are concerned, now, only to note the dis- 
covery which was the origin of French interest in Tongking. 
A Frenchman, named Dupuis, was the first to discern in it 
an opportunity for lucrative adventure. He went forthwith into 
Yunnan, and arranged with the imperial mandarins to convey to 
them, by way of the Songkoi, the munitions of war which they 
needed to carry on their campaign against the rebe^ and^ for 
which they were to pay with the copper for which the province 
is renowmed.t His project encountered strong opposition from 
the Annamese officials ; and, though he carried it into partial 
execution, there resulted an embroglio which led to the famous 
expedition (1873) of Lieut. Gamier, who set to work with a few 
hundred men to conquer and garrison the whole delta. A 
perusal of the correspondence to which we have already re- 
ferred, justifies the impression that, although bis mission was 
ostensibly diplomatic, there was a perfect willingness at Saigon 
to create a “ situation which should lead to more vigorous inter- 
vention, and to the acquisition of a pern^anent foothold on the 
banks of the river which had become an object of interest. 
Dupuis had demonstrated the practicability of the route. The 
next thing was to force it open. The tale is exhaustively 
told, in M. du Caillaud's pages, of this first act of French 
intervention in Tongking. Gamier, after capturing Hanoi and 
all the principal cities of the delta, with ease, from the half- 
armed Annamese, fell in a sortie against their Black Flag 
Chinese auxiliaries, whose name has become familiar in the 
course of the recent struggle; and the troops he had led 
were shortly after withdrawn from the country. France was still 
gasping, after her death-struggle with Germany, and unprepared 
as yet for the colonial enterprises into which she has subsequently 
plunged. The expedition was, however, by no means fruitless. 
The Saigon Government exacted, as the price of evacuation, a 
treaty (dated March 16, 1874) which gave France a quasi- 
protectorate over the country, and stipulated* for the opening of 
the Songkoi to foreign, commerce along its whole length to 
Yunnan. Ports were opened, and consuls and customs officers 
appointed (1875) in accordance with the provisions of this docu- 

• “ Voyage d*Exploration en Indo-Chine, 1866-8/* par Francis Oarnicr. 

f Dupuis^ own narrative of his journey will be found in the Bulletin de 
la Societe de Geographies July and August, 1877. 
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ment ; but no determined effort appears to have been made to 
give effect to its provisions regarding the navigation of the 
stream ; thougli complaints were frequent of piracy, Black Flags 
and other obstacles, for which the Anflamese Government was 
held responsible ; and eventually, in 1883, Commander Riviere 
was despatched, with a force as inadequate as Qarnier’s, to insist 
on, and effect, the suppression of these evils.*^ History repeated 
itself. Received with a coolness verging on repulsion, by the offi- 
cials he came ostensibly to reinforce. Riviere, like Gamier, took 
umbrage, and took Hanoi, without apparently reflecting that he 
thereby more than justified the suspicions he deprecated. Again 
the remarkable spectacle was seen, of a handful of Frenchmen 
invading the delta; and again the Annamese appealed to the 
Black Flags for help. Again these redoubtable auxiliaries ad- 
vanced ; and again the French, repeating the mistake of rating 
them at the same value as the Annamese levies, incurred a 
severe repulse. Riviere was killed, under almost the same cir- 
cumstances as his predecessor ; and his death determined the fate 
of Tongking. France had recovered, by this time, from the ex- 
haustion of her great war, and was ready to approve the cry that 
Riviere must be avenged and French prestige restored. Saigon 
did not fail to urge its favourite idea of political expansion. 
Financiers dwelt on the reports of metallic wealth, of which 
there had always been a tradition, and which Dupuis’s adventure 
had fostered. It began to be recognized that French interests 
in Tongking required the virtual annexation of the country. 
Events marched rapidly. The colonial idea burst into full 
bloom. What was to have been merely an avenging expedition, 
grew into a war of conquest. China, alarmed at the prospect ot 
a conterminous frontier with a militant and* restless power, in- 
tervened on behalf of her vassal — at first by diplomatic protest, 
and eventually by armed resistance. What M. Challemel 
Lacour had promised should be a military promenade, became 
a serious campaign. All pretence of merely avenging Riviere^s 
death disappeared. JNot only was the annexation of Tongking 
openly avowed, but Annam itself was reduced to subjection, on 
the plea that it was wickedly obstructing execution of tlie treaty 
of 1874 — in other words, fostering resistance to the French in- 
vasion. Its capital, Hue, was attacked and taken. A treaty 
-(1888) was dictated, by which the king recognized the protecto- 
rate of France over all his dominions ; and the seal of office, which 

* The story of Dupuis’s adventure, and of Garnicr’s meteoric intervention 
WM sketched by the present writer in the pages of thi Contemporary Reoiew 
(November, 1882), in the early days of the present campbig^n ; and the ap- 
proachibg intervention of China, which has since become a serious reality, was 
foreshadowed. 
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he and his predecessors had held for centuries as vassals of 
China> was destroyed. 

The authority asserted was, however, far from being consoli- 
dated. The French were still confronted by a host of Chinese, 
regulars and irregulars, in the hills of Tongking, and could expect 
no peace — still less any commerce with Yunnan — till terms had 
been agreed on with the huge power which had come, however 
tardily, into the field. The pen, therefore, kept pace in the 
contest with the sword. First one diplomatist and then 
another endeavoured to negotiate a settlement. For a moment it 
seemed that a solution had been reached, under the auspices of 
M. Bourrdo, by which China was to retain control over the 
northern region, abandoning the districts south of the Songkoi 
to France. But this settlement was condemned as inadequate 
at Paris, and excessive at Peking, and the struggle still went 
on. Then Captain Fournier succeeded in negotiating, at 
Tientsin, a treaty (dated May 11, 18S4) eminently favourable to 
France, by which China undertook to withdraw frqm Tongking, 
and to open her adjacent frontier to commerce, France agreeing 
on her side to hold that frontier inviolate, and to respect the 
fiction of a Chinese suzerainty. 

It is no part of our design to examine in detail the series of 
mishaps — to use no stronger word — by which, first its repre- 
sentatives in the East, and subsequently the French Cabinet 
itself, contrived to upset this arrangement, and to reopen with 
China, on Chinese soil, the quarrel which had hitherto been 
confined to Tongking. Captain Fournier's presentation of a 
memorandum to the Chinese plenipotentiary, naming the dates on 
which he required the several fortresses to be handed over, com- 
menced the difficulty. The curious controversy as to the authen- 
ticity of certain erasures, which the Chinese declare he made with 
his own hand at their protest, and which the French declare to be 
unblushing forgeries, may figure as an anecdote in some future 
biography, but has already passed practically into the domain of 
the insoluble. One thing clear is that the Chinese Minister 
neither signed nor assented to the document, which, however, 
Captain Fournier left on his table — mangled or intact as the 
case may be — and on which the French proceeded to take action. 
Colonel Dugenne was sent forward, on the date therein named, 
to occupy the city of Langson, not only with a force lamentably 
insufficient, but with means of interpreting so inadequate that ho 
was unable to get translated a letter in which the Chinese 
commander responded to his summons. The whole embroglio, 
in fact, from this point became simply inconceivable. Colonel 
Dugenne’s instructions were to halt and communicate with his 
superiors, if the Chinese showed signs of opposition. He was met. 
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as we have seen, by a letter which, when eventually translated 
(at Shanghai !), was found to acknowledge the Tientsin treaty, but 
to plead that the writer had not yet received instri^tions to 
\vithdraw, to deprecate precipitancy, and to suggest reference 
to Peking. We can, perhaps, not blame Colonel Dugenne for 
ignoring a communication he could not read, though we may 
stand aghast at the negligence which left him in that predica- 
ment. But he was clearly able to communicate in some degree, 
verbally ; for he understood that the Chinese commander subse- 
quently asked ten days in which to complete the evacuation. 
And yet, in the face of that demand and of his own instructions, 
he responded by an order to quit at once, and an intimation that 
he would recommence his forward movement in an hour. He 
did so, was fired on, and forced to retreat with loss. These 
circumstances, which we find admitted in evidence taken 
before a recent Committee of the Chamber, and corrobo- 
rated by Colonel Dugenne’s recall, scarcely justify the assump- 
tion on which M. Ferry precipitately acted, and which he has, 
apparently, since deemed himself obliged to sustain — that there 
had been wilful treachery on the part of the Chinese, for which a 
heavy indemnity should be paid, or heavy reprisals inflicted. It 
is likely that no one regrets, now, more deeply than the French 
Premier, the precipitancy which led to the overthrow of a useful 
treaty and the commencement of a useless war. It has been 
suggested, indeed, that there was a willingness to keep up the 
quarrel, in order to exact an indemnity, if not to carry out a 
suggestion made by Biviere, that the three southern provinces 
of China should be added, to make Tongking a possession worth 
having. But we acquit M. Perry of any such extravagant 
design. At any rate, if it ever seemed to him practical, he must 
have come to realize more clearly the degree of resistance to be 
expected. Certainly the French people are in no humour for 
the effort and sacrifice required for an enterprise of such magni- 
tude. They are tired even of the present profitless struggle, 
and more anxious even than the Chinese — who are really 
angry and combative — to bring it to a close. The difficulty 
is to find a way out of the quarrel. Both nations desire 
peace, if only terms of accommodation can be found ; but neither 
will make concessions that could bear the semblance of acknow- 
ledging defeat. The exigencies of prestige in the Far East make 
it difficult for France to lower her tone, and the anger of the 
Chinese at what they consider her unwarrantable aggression, has 
roused a determined spirit of resistance. Thpy are understood 
to refuse now to admit even the Tientsin treaty as a basis, and to 
renew their demand for the delimitation of a neutral zone. 

It would, however, carry us far beyond our purpose to analyze 
the difficulties of the present situation. We have been concerned 
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rather to trace the consequences of Bishop Pigneau’s predication, 
and to show ^how recent adventure has been the outcome 
of his ambitious conception. No one ifamiliar with the far- 
reaching policy of the Roman Church will fail to apprehend that 
his design was twofold, and that the more intimate purpose was 
probably not that put most frankly forward. The extension of 
French influence and French dominion in the East meant the 
extension of her protectorate over Catholic missions, and increased 
opportunity for the extension of those miasions themselves. What 
more likely to produce these results than a scheme of military 
adventure and eventual dominion, eminently consonant with 
French character and aspirations ? Political exigencies delayed 
its execution. The downfall of the monarchy, and the Napoleonic 
wars, abruptly broke the threads ; but, even with the accession of 
Louis XVIII., we see a tentative effort to reknit them ; and the 
Abbd Hue is at hand to awake the attention of Napoleon III., 
when the close of the Anglo-French war with China left a 
powerful expedition available, in 1858, for driving home the 
wedge which Louis XVI. had pointed. The treaties of Saigon 
of 1862 and 1874, the treaty of Hue of 1883, and the 
treaties with Cambodia in 1863 and 1884, are the political 
offspring of the treaty (?) of Versailles of 1787. After the lapse 
of a century, the dream of the Bishop seems approaching realiza- 
tion. The flag of France has been planted along the whole 
eastern seaboard, of Indo-China, and the foundation of the empire 
which was to compensate for the loss of India has been laid. It 
is true her hold is as yet slight. The subjugation of Cochin- 
China and Cambodia is complete ; but her suzerainty over 
Annam is little more than nominal, while her power in Tongking 
is confined to the delta, and is challenged by constant attacks 
from the north. But she is so far committed that she must, 
for pride^s sake, persevere ; and we take it for granted that 
she will retain possession of the fruits of her costly enterprise. 
She is committed to a war with China, of which it is difficult 
to foresee the cost or the event ; but sooner or later peace will 
be had, on terms which will involve recognition of French 
sovereignty, even if the nominal area be somewhat contracted by 
the creation of the neutral zone for which China is so anxious. 

Already the Government is elaborating a scheme of adminis- 
tration for the whole region, and already there are rumours of 
threatened extension. Six months ago, when the Governor of 
Saigon seized a pretext to extort from King Norodom a treaty 
(d. 17 June ^84) practically handing over Cambodia to French 
rule, the Saigonnais took occasion to predict that the whole 
trans-Gangetic peninsula was destined to come under the pro- 
tectorate of France. The expression was sweeping, con- 
sidering that large districts of the peninsula are already owned 
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by . England ; but it was well understood that Siam was 
proi^imately indicated. Already there exist materials for quarrel 
when the moment arrives — in the south, in the shape of two 
provinces adjoining Cambodia, which once belonged to that 
now French province, but which have passed under the rule of 
Siam; while in the north Dr. Neis is making scientific 
researches among the Laos tribes — and making treaties with 
them, it is said, as well, to bring them within the fold of the 
great protectorate. The very thought of further aggression is 
of course repudiated at Paris ; but so were, once, the ideas of 
annexing Tunis and Tongking ; and it may well be that the 
Court of Bangkok does well to be alarmed at the attitude of its new 
neighbour. We will not, however, attempt to forecast the political 
future. It is sufficient to note that, in the meantime, an identical 
Customs tariff has been devised for the whole eastern seaboard 
of the peninsula, and the title of Governor-General is indicated 
for the French Resident at Hue ; the autonomy of the several 
provinces — Tongking, Annam, Cochin-China and Cambodia — 
being, however, preserved by separate provincial administrations. 

We are naturally led on, then, to ask what will be the value 
of the new possession, and we find the question ably examined 
in a letter to the Times from its special correspondent, Mr. 
Colquhoun, which has been reprinted, with others, in a pamphlet 
giving a concise apergu of the situation. Before quoting from 
this source, however, it may be worth while glancing back at 
some earlier, though probably little known, writings which are 
preserved for our delectation in ChurchilFs and Pinkerton^s 
collections. For Tongking was not always the terra incognita it 
bad become during the present century. Portuguese, Dutch, and 
English merchants had factories there during the seventeenth 
century ; and even after these were abandoned, a desultory com- 
merce appears to have been kept up till towards the close of the 
eighteenth. It was in 1637 the Dutch first landed in the 
country, and they found the Portuguese already established. 
The English seem to have arrived nearly about the same period; 
and a fiourisbing foreign settlement is said to have existed, at 
one period, at Hung-yen, which was then the centre of foreign 
commerce. We will let Captain Alexander Hamilton*, “ who 
spent his time from 1688 tp 1723 trading and travelling by sea 
and land,*^ tell the story of their withdrawal : — • 

Tonquin is the next place I must steer to, of course, where the 
EngliEh and Dutch both had their factories ; byt ^e English Com- 


• A Description of the East Indies.’* By Captain Alexander Hamilton. 
Pinkerton’s Collection, vol. vlii. p. 4 : 83 . 
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pany*s affairs being a little out of order^ they withdrew theirs ilk 
1698; and the Dutch, finding but little advantage byi^heir trade in 
Tonquin, withdrew theirs about six years after. However, the 
English had a private trade pretty good till the year 1719, that (aie) 
an English ship from Bengal ruined it by an act of violence. The 
ship, being laden and ready to sail, fell down the river to Catcheo, 
the capital city of Tongking ; and in defiance of the known laws of 
the country, the supercargo got a Tonquin girl on board, in order to 
carry her with him ; but her friends, missing her, informed the civil 
magistrate, who sent to demand her, but the supercargo would not 
resign his mistress; whereupon acts of hostility ensued, and some 
were killed on both sides, and Captain Wallace, who commanded the 
ship, had the fortune to be one of the slain. However, the English 
bravely carried off their prize ; but I never heard anything more of 
the Tonquin trade since. 

The depredators, however, or some others of their countrymen, 
must have subsequently rnakie their peace, as we learn from 
.Richard,* who wrote in Paris, in 1778, that English ships still 
traded to Tongking ; though they were debarred from ascending 
the river, on account of another act of impropriety. Up to 
1730, or thereabouts, they had been allowed to come up to 
the capital; but a certain ship was found smuggling some 
copper, and fought its way out to escape seizure. TrMe was 
thereupon suspended till 1742, when the English again made 
their peace, though . they were excluded from the river. 

As to the articles of which the Tongking trade consisted, we 
are inclined to again rely on Captain Hamilton, who was 
evidently a man of much experience : — 

The country is prodigiously fruitful in all things necessaiy for 
the conveniency and support of life. They have abundance of *raw 
silk, and manufacture part of it in wrought silks, but none fine. Their 
baaz is the best, which they generally dye black. It wears vei^ long, 
because it is soft and well spun, and the oftener it is washed, the colour 
looks brighter, if blacker may be so called. They make bowls, cups, 
and tables of rattans, and cover them very neatly with lack of various 
colours, and gild them. They have also some porcelain, but very 
coarse and ill-painted. And those are the commodities for exportation 
from Tonquin. 

Earlier, however, than either of these writers, we have as es- 
hanstive paper by one S. Baron,t who appears to have been bom 
in Tongking, but to have been of English nationidity. He 
bears somew^t similar testiniony as to the articles of expert, 
among which silk was evidently, the most important; but a^ 

* Vide Pinkerton, vol. iz. 

•k *' A Description of the Kingdom of Tonqneen." By 8. Baron, a native 
thereof. Churchill’s Collection, vol. vi. 

[Vol. CXXIII. No. CCXLV.]-Nbw Sbmes, VoL LXVII. No. J. K 
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a xemark discouraging to those ^ho lay stress on the metallic 
wealth of the country 

Ndther have tliey any gold but what comes from China. Their 
silver is brought in by English, Dutch, and Chinese trading to Japan. 
They have iron and lead mines, which afford them just enough of those 
minerals to serve their occasions. 

Great, however, as Baron’s familiarity with the country clearly 
was, we are not disposed to accept his testimony implicitly, 
on this point. He is contradicted by Ilichard, who declares that 
gold is found in the sands of the rivers and the clefts of the 
rocks, and adds : — 

There are besides (gold) mines that are open, but which are only 

worked by the Chinese Nevertheless, the natives of the country 

themselves work mines of copper, iron, and lead. 

Besides, Baron, who wrote about 1685, seems to have been 
unsuccessful in his trade, and a little put out with Tongking. 
A prince by whom he had got himself adopted, went mad 
on the death of his grandfather, '' which was,” he.says, '' the over- 
throw of my business, by incapacitating him to protect me in my 
greatest trouble and necessity.’^ His description of the country, 
government, institutions, &c., is, however, exhaustive ; and the 
following paragraph has especial interest at the present 
moment : — 

Though the Chova (Regent) values foreign 'trade so little, yet he 
receives from it, embarrassed as it is, considerable annual income into 
his coffers, as taxes, head-money, impositions, customs, &c. But 
though these amount to vast sums, yet very little remains in the 
treasury, by reason of the great army he maintains, together with 
several other unnecessary expenses. In fine, it is pity so many con- 
veniences and opportunities to make the kingdom flourishing should 
be neglected ; for if we consider how this kingdom borders on two of 
the richest provinces of China, it will appear that, with small difficulty, 
most commodities of that vast empire might be drawn hither ; and 
great store of Indian and European commodities, especially woollen 
manufactures, might be vended there. Nay, would they permit 
strangers the freedom of this inland trade, it would be vastly advan- 
tageous to the kingdom ; but the Chova (jealous that Europeans should 
discover too much of his frontiers, by which certainly he'can receive 
no injury) has, and will probably in all times to come, impede this 
important affair. 

Bichard’s remarks on the same subject bear a suspicious re- 
semblance to Baron’s, whose paper he has evidently had before 
him, when writing his own. He, too, opines tttat a considerable 
ti^de would be possible if greater facilities wercj allowed. *‘But 
tbe administration has not yet opened its eyes to these sources of 
public prosperity ; they keep in a false dread.of revolutions and 
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intasions from foreign forced/ that they fear the ^retenOe jof 
commerce might favour — a, remark which bad a curious signifi*-^ 
cance, at a moment when this pretence of commerce’^ baa led 
to the very real invasion of the French. 

We turn now to Mr. Golquhoun’s interesting pages, for 
information as to the modem commerce of the country, since 
its partial reopening in 187S. doing back to 1880^ because 
the French invasion has since then exercised a disturbing 
influence^ he finds the value of the total foreign trade in that 
year was ^800,000, made up as follows: — Imports: English 
piece goods, 34 per cent. ; opium, 21 ; Chinese medicinefif, 11 ; 
Chinese tobacco, 9 ; tea, 5 ; miscellaneous articles, 20. Exports : 
Rice, 89 per cent. ; silk, 21 ; tin, 16 ; lac, 6 ; ‘miscellaneous, 6. 
Of the imports, 97^ per cent, came from Hong-Kong; 2 per 
cent, from Annam, and ^ per cent, from Saigon ! Of the exports, 
79 percent, went to Hong-Eong ! 16 per cent, to Saigon, and 5 
per cent, to the coast ports of Annam. While the proportion of 
tonnage under the different fiags was : English 35 per cent. ; 
Chinese (from Hong-Kong), 23*5; Germany, 11 ; Dutch, 6*6; 
and French, 5 ! The total, it will be seen, is not very great, 
and tlie share of France is inappreciable ; but it is no doubt 
open to augmentation if the country settles down, and trade 
with Yunnan can be fostered.* Mr. Colquhoun does not, how- 
ever, share the sanguine expectations of certain French writers 
on the subject : — 

Opium from Yunnan and tea from the Shan country, are (he 
considers) the main articles which offer any serious development, 
except metals. The opium and tea trade cannot be largely developed, 
for China will not take them. They are locally consumed. The 
principal source of Yunnan wealth is mineral; but China must 
effectively open the Songkoi, and allow the mines to'-be worked, before 
any great afflux can come from this source. Most of the mines are 
far removed from the Songkoi, and the river is not navigable to a 
degree which can create any great carrying trade. For that purpose, 
according to the French themselves, a railway is needed. Finally^ 
what is urged in regcgrd to the mines of Tonquin — namely, the fact 
that mines far removed from the scene of industries do not pay-— must 
be borne in mind 

The coal might perhaps compete with the Australia, CHina, and 
Japan coal, sold at Hong-Kong ; analysis has shown its quali^ to bf 
excellent. Iron, lead, zinc, tin, and gold, exist in different |)ATtB— 

* It appears from the latest official rq>ort, that the imports into Tongklag 
and Annam for the first half of the present year were about 
The direct imports from France are almost ml, as all Freuoh g^s 
through Saigon. 'The import of French goods from thence amonnteoto 
£48i2u0; but more than half of tlds sum represents wine, b^, hAdbriQidy,^ 
evidentlj intended for the Expeditionary Corps. 

k2 
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maialy ia the Songkoi basin — ^but whether it will pay to exploit them, 
I-oanmt offer any opinion. 

' The latest information we hare on the latter subject is a 
report presented to the Minister of Marine by a C6mmission 
lately appointed in Paris, under the presidency of the Inspector- 
Qeneral of Mines, to consider it. It would appear from their 
investigations, that the presence of gold and silver is indicated 
in the province of Thai-nguyen, gold and tin in Caobioh, and 
copper in Tuyen-Kwan and Hunghou. Official exploration, 
however, is advised, to gather more precise information ; the 
chief sources, at present, apparently being Annamese documents 
and common report. Only “ with regard to the coal measures 
on the coast of Tongking and the adjacent islands,” is it con- 
ceived that “information and investigation are so far advanced that 
work may be commenced at once. And it is understood, in fact, 
that a relative of ISi. Perry’s has already secured a large con> 
cession, with a view to exploitation.” 

Turning again to Mr. Colquhoun’s pages, we find he fully con- 
firms the agricultural resources of the country; The principal 
staple is rice, of which there are two crops annually ; other pro- 
ducts being the castor-oil plant, mulberry, cotton, sugar-cane, 
plantain, and sweet potato. Silk is largely produced, but the 
quality is poor. The tobacco is condemned as insipid. Little 
tea is grown ; but in Laos, bordering on Yunnan, a fine quality, 
known in China as Vuerh tea, is produced, and the French hope 
to divert the export to Tongking — an expectation in which, 
however, Mr. Colquhoun appears to doubt their success, unless 
they make a rail along the whole course of the Songkoi 1 
Inferior indigo and false gambler are also produced. * 

. Sufficient has been said, to give a fair idea of the resources 
of the country which Frmce is striving to conquer and annex. 
It will be se^n that, judging from the past, her prospect of get- 
ting an adequate return for the blood and treasure she is expend- 
ing do not seem brilliant. Military gratification she may find, 
and the satisfaction of possessing in the Far East a great 
territory, with prospects and possibilities of further extension. 
The interests will be served, too, of that propaganda whose 
spokesman Mgr. d’Adran constituted himself when putting 
forward his notable project, and whose views we find 1^. 
Freppel defending at the present day, when supporting 
at the Tribune the policy of colonial extension. But of actual 
substantial recompense, in the sense in which Englishmen 
are apt to interpret the word, experience tea<^es lis to be less 
hopeful. France seems to have lost — if we. are to take the 
iitftance of Canada as proving that she once possessed— the 
knack of coloniring. She raises her flag in the hope that trade 



will follow, but itdoea not. Thatthe delta of TongkiD^^iisfertil^ 
and may provide valuable material for export^ is c^tain> aa it is 
that a certain amount of foreign goods would find their wajr into 
consumption, under a settled and liberal rigime. But experience 
tends to show that merchants other than French wiU be the 
principal instruments of that trade, if it be left unhampered^ 
while the trade itself will be choked by the protective measures 
contemplated. It has been shown ^ in how preponderant a 
degree the trade has hitherto tended to gravitate towards Hoi^*^ 
Kong, rather than to Saigon which the owners of Cochin-China 
would naturally wish to see the commercial centre of the 
region ; and it seems decided to endeavour to change, by 
legislation,^ percentages which show that French commercial 
interests in the country are really inappreciable. Saigon is a 
capable colony, but little has been done for its internal develop- 
ment, and what commerce exists is carried 6n chiefly by English, 
German, and Chinese firma It is a Frenchman who recently 
remarked that there are, there, so many officials governing eacn 
other! Nor is there reason to anticipate that things will 
eventuate much otherwise in Tongking ; while the imposi- 
tion of differential duties in favour of French trade will retard 
and discourage its development by foreign agencies. Of 
the mines, on which so much stress has been laid by advocates 
of annexation, it would be premature to say more than that the 
existence of metals seems clearly indicated, but the possibility 
of exploiting them profitably is a problem as yet unsolved. 


* Journal Officiel de la Cochin^Chine FrangaUe of Nov. 3, '84 contsined 
a full report of a meeting of the Colonial Council, at which the subject was 
debated. A new tariff was adopted, under pressure from Paris, imposing 
duties varying from 5 to 10 per cent., with a deduction not yet fixed, but 
indicated at from 50 to 70 per cent., in favour of French products. The 
scheme was opposed by certain non-official Aiembers, on the ground that 
iSi^on did not re(}uire the additional revenue, and that the taxation would be 
injurious to her interests. We are not concerned, however, with the dis- 
cussion ; but a significant declaration by one of the official members, at the close 
of the debate, is worth quoting. The principal motive, the deciding reason,** 
for the re-establuhment of Customs both m Cochin-China and in other 
colonies where they had been suppressed, was ** the necessity of protecting 

French industry Oui, messieurs, il faut le dire, puisque malheureuse- 

ment ceih eit, rindustrie fran^aise a besoin d*dtre prottede oontreT ses rivaux 
etrangers. lei oonime partout, les produits anglab et aUemands preiment la 
place des produits fran^ais. Sans droits protecteurs, Tindustrie fran 9 ai 8 e eat 
vaincue d’avance, et o^est pour celk que, iaisant appel au patriotisme de la 
Coebiu-Chine, on lui demonde un sacrifice a fin de venir en aide k rinduatrie 
natjonale, et de lui permettre de lutter h armes dgalei (!), au moina dans les 
colbniles acquises par l*or et le sang franpais, avec Tindiutrie etrangbre.** ' It 
wodd seem that a lame attempt is to be made to enoourige Gl^^n^aooia- 
meroial enir^, by making the town itself free, thongh datim wom beehaiged 
on goods leaving it. . , , ^ ^ 
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There remain, of course, the elastic possibilities of commerce with 
Chma^ which suggested themselves to Baron two hundred years 
ago, and which form a prominent feature in the French pro- 
gramme of to-day. That such commerce has existed In a certain 
measure is certain, and that it may be considerably augmented, 
Dupuis^ experience would seem to show; though the singular 
conditions of his adventure forbid us to accept it as precisely 
indicative of what mighty be expected from sober commercial 
enterprise. The Songkoi is no doubt a valuable stream ; but 
its capacity as a water-way seems to have been exaggerated, in 
the minds of those who first indicated the possibility of tapping 
South-western China by this route. It is certainly navigable for 
some distance — as far, according to Mr. Colquhoun, as Konence, 
— for steamers of light draught ; but its upper waters '' are 
impeded by sandbanks, rocks, and rapids," and are impracti- 
cable from November to March, except for boats under four 
tons,^' while above Laokai (near the Chinese frontier), the river 
‘^is useless for trade." 

It is, however, premature to anticipate too closely results which 
must depend in great measure on conditions that have yet to 
be fulfilled. Peace has yet to be restored, and order and good 
government imposed : terms of commercial intercourse have yet 
to be arranged with the adjoining provinces of China, and trade 
routes opened. Annam proper seems to be comparatively poor 
and thinly populated ; but >ve have the testimony of early visitors 
that Tongking was once a flourishing* and populous kingdom. 
Populous it still is, if the estimate of 10,000,000 may be taken as 
approximately correct. Flourishing it may again become, if order 
and good government are restored to it under French auspices. 
But there is reason to apprehend that the very measures which 
are being taken to favour Frein^h trade will tend rather to hinder 
commercial progress. 


Art. yi. — J ohn Wilson Croker. 


The Croker Papers, The Correspondence and Diaries of the 
late Right Honourable John Wilson., Croker^ lLD.^ 
F.B.S., Secretary to the Admiralty from IbOO to 1830. 
Edited by Louis J. Jennings, author of Republican 
Government in the United States." In three volumes. 
London: John Murray. 1884. 


must compliment and congratulate Mr. Jennings on the 
fV manner in which he has performed* his task of , editing 
** The Croker Papers." My first and greatest; desire from the 
outset," he says, ** was to let the correspondence q|)eak f<Hr< itself. 
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a long and patieat study of it bavins conyinced me that it 
a^rded a complete vindication of Mr. Crokerfrom the injustica 
which one writer after another^ each imitating the other, had 
treated We cannot fully assent to this statement btit 

we are free to confess that a careful study of these volumes hi^ 
in some respects modified the unfavourable opinion of l)[r. 
Croker, which, in common with most people, we hitherto enter- 
tained. These papers, however, are not merely a personal 
vindication — they are a contribution of general interest and 
importance to the history of the period over which Mr. Croker’s 
career extended, and we agree with the editor “ that the 
literary and social interest of the collection is scarcely less 
original and attractive.’’ t 

Mr. Croker, it will be remembered, was an Irishman, bom in 
Galway in 1780. If not of low, be was of humble origin, 
though his father claimed descent from the Crokers of Devon, 
named in the halting lines of the Devonshire distich. 

Croker, Crewys, and Copleston, 

When the Conqueror came were at home. 

The father was for many years ‘^Surveyor General of Customs 
and Excise ” in Ireland.^ His son wa8< sent to Portarlington 
school, and while there, before he attained the age of nine, he 
illustrated the fact that the boy is father of the man by con- 
tributing to the election literature of a contest for county Cork. 
He composed a dialogue in favour of one of the candidates— ra 
friend of his father’s ; he subsequently — deservedly or otherwise — 
gained a considerable reputation for election pasquinades. After 
brief sojourns at.otber schools, and before he was sixteen, he was 
entered at Trinity College, Dublin. In the first yeaV of the 
present century he came to London, Jt is seldom we concur 
with Mr. Percy Fitzgerald in bis judgments on men and things, 
but we agree with him that Mr. Croker came to Loudon as an 
Irish adventurer in the more becoming sense of the term.”§ 
He entered himself a student of Lincoln’s Inn, but, from the 
first, literature divided his attention with law. He began his 
literary career by writing letters on the French Revolution 
addressed to Tallien, and which appeared in the Times. The 
French Revolution had an overpowering fascination for him. 

He probably knew more of the history of the Revolution in 
France,'’ writes a friend of his early days, ^and’ had written 
more on that subject than any man living." || At one time he 

* Preface, p. v. t Preface, p. iv. . , 

1 He appears to have been an active and useful official, vide LordGoiclteA^s 

§ § ** Life and 'i^imes of William lY./’ vol. ii. p. 238^ ^ $ 

H The late Mr. Jesse, quoted voL L p. 8. 
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thought of writing the '' History of the French Revolution/^ for 
the copyright of which Mr. Murray offered him 2,500 guineas, 
but were it ever begun he never found leisure to complete it. ^ 
This acquaintance with the history of the French Resolution is 
one of the proofs of the identity of Mr. Croker with the Mr. 
Rigby, of “ Coningsby,*^ who “bored his audience too much with 
history, especially with the French Revolution, which he fancied 
was his forte, so that the peofJe at last, whenever he made any 
allusion to the subject, were almost as much terrified as if they 
had seen the guillotine.” f 

One of the very few of his many contributions to the 
Quarterly Review^ which have been republished, is an article on 
the guillotine. X When we read it we remember experiencing 
a feeling of sympathy with the interrupter at the nomination at 
Darlford, where Mr. Rigby in his speech “ brought in his crack 
theme the guillotine, and dilated so elaborately on its qualities, 
that one of the gentlemen below could not refrain from ex- 
claiming: ^ I wish you may getit.'”§ We shall return here- 
after to the question of the identity of Croker with Rigby. 
During Crokei^s official career, his literary labours seemed to 
have been mainly confined to tlie newspapers. At that time 
there was a mystery about contributors to the press, and the 
extent of Croker^s connection with it is not known ; but that it 
was extensive appears from a letter of the year 1829, in which 
he speaks of himself “ as an old and, as some of the gentlemen 
of the press used to think, a good hand ; ” and adds, ** 1 have 
conveyed to the public articles written by Prime and Cabinet 
Ministers, and sometimes have composed such articles under their 
eye, they supplied the fact and I the tact, and between us we 
used to produce a considerable effect.” And then, after com- 
paring the newspapers of England and France atid the status of 
French and English journalists, in both cases to the disadvantage 
of England, he utters a prophecy which he lived to see partially 
fulfilled. II 

The example of France will soon be contagious, and we shall see 
men of high hopes and attainments conducting journals, and obtaining 
at last, trough their literary character, seats in the House of 
Commons. Depend upon it all this is coming, and the day is not far 
distant when you will (not see nor hear) but know that there is some 
one in the Cabinet entrusted with what will be thought one of 

• Vol. i. 57-93. t “ Coningsby," book v. chap. iiL 

t "Historical Essay on the Guillotioe,’* by tJie Right Hon. J. W. Croker. 
London: John Murray. 

" Coningsby,” winra. 

Vol. ii. pp. 22, 23. 
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the most important duties of the State — the regulation of public 
opinion.*^ 

To the Quarterly ’Review^ from its foundation in 1809 to near 
the close of his nfe, he was a constant contributor. In its 
earlier years one and the same number of the Review not 
infrequently contained two or three articles from bis pen.t He 
was neither a sound nor a gehial critic. On the tone and style 
of his articles we are happy to find ourselves again in accord with 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. Their tone was angry, hostile, and too 
often malicious.*^ As to their style : All these lucubrations 
were set out and emphasized by a series of arts now fallen out of 
use, and unknown to the preseut race of reviewers — a copious use 
of italics, in combination with capitals of various degrees and sizes^ 
which lent a curious ^ bill-poster ’ air, and certainly doubled the 
effect of his points,"J We transcribe from Mr. Fitzgerald’s pages 
a specimen of this bill-poster style, taken from Croker^s once- 
notorious article on Lady Morgan^s ^'France.^^ After cai&ng 
her “a bookseller’s drudge, he continues: — 

Our charges (to omit minor faults) fall readily under the heads 
of Bad Taste— Bombast and Nonsense — Blunders— Ignorance of the 
French Language and Manners — General Ignorance — Jacobinism — 
Falsehood — Licentiousness, and Impiety. We undertake to prove 
them from Lady Morgan’s own mouth. Bad Taste. The work is 
composed in the most confused manner and written in the worst style 
— if it be not an abuse of style to call that a style which is merely a 
jargon. There is neither order in the subjects nor connection between 
the parts. It is a huge aggregation of disjointed sentences, so jumbled 
together, that we seriously assert no injury will be done to the 
volume by beginning with the last chapter and reading backwards to 
the first, and yet it has all the affectation of order : it is divided into 
parts. We indeed have been obliged to labour through these tomes, 
oecausd our duty imposes that task upon us ; but we have not heard 
«yf any voluntary reader who has been able to contend against the 
narcotic iniluenco of her prating^ prosing^ and plagiarism^ and get 
through even the first volume. 

''What,” is Mr. Fitzgerald’s comment on this passage, "must 
have been the gall and blackness of the man’s heart that could 
pen such abuse ! ”§ ^ 

Mr. Fitzgerald also gives a specimen of Croker’s habitu- 
ally unfair method of dealing with writers. On the first pubiica- 

* Before Groker’s death, Lord Sherbrooke, then Mr. Lowe, was a oontributor 
to the Times and a Minister, though not in the Cabinet, 
t At that time review articles were much shorter than they now are. 
t ** Life and Times of William lY.,*’ vol. ii. pp. 239-242. Catf, opinions 
of Lords Beaconsfield and Macaulay on Croker'a style, cited pof/. 

{ Jbidf pp. 240, 241. 
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tion of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s curious and valuable memoirs^ 
Croker in the Quarterly Reviev} represented the writer as having 
described King Joseph of Portugal as “a drunken old Moor.” 

In vain the Baronet pleaded that his words were : In his cheeks 
he had a high scorbutic humour, attributed commonly to excess of 
wine, though it might partly arise from violent exercise constantly 
taken under a rising sun. * His face/ indeed, was nearly as dusky as 
that of a Moor.” The Reviewer returned to the charge, declaring 
that the writer had said that the King had a ^^face carlmncled by 
hard drinking.”* 

Impartial writers, notably Sir George Cornwall Lewis, liave 
re-established the credibility of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s 
Memoirs. 

Miss Martiheau, in her very acrid sketch of Croker, describes 
his Quarterly articles as “ standing out as the disgrace of the 
periodical literature of our time,” and she asserts that he inter- 
polated other people’s articles with his own sarcasms and slanders 
so as to compel the real reviewers, in repeated instances^ to 
demand the republication of their articles in a genuine state and 
a separate form.” Miss Martincau does not specify any one of 
these repeated instances, and we cannot call to mind any such 
occurrence, we, therefore, hesitate to believe her unsupported 
assertion, t 

Mr. Croker was more successful as an editor than an Author. 
His edition of ‘'The Suffolk Papers’" and “Lord Hervey’s 
Memoirs” are valuable contributions to historical literature. These 
and his edition of “Boswell’s Johnson,” notwithstanding all its 
faults, are the works which will longest preserve his name I'rom 
oblivion. 

Croker was called to the Bar and joined the Munster Circuit. 
In 1806 he. married, and he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
enter Parliament In 1807 he was elected member for Down- 
patrick. He continued a member of the House of Commons 
for twenty^five years without interruption, and might longer have 
so continued, but in 183^ he chose to commit political suicide. 
“ He would not,” he said, “ sit in a Reformed House of 
Commons.” The Duke of Wellington, with characteristic curt- 
ness, acknowledged Croker s announcement of bis decision. 


* ‘I Life and Times of William IV.,” p. 239. We wish Mr. Fitzgerald 
had given the volume of the Quarterly whence this extract is taken. 

t See “ Biographical Sketches,*’ 1852-1868, bv Harriet Martiaean, Art. 
John William Croker, second edition, pp. 379, 380? and see her sketches of 
John Gibson Lockliart, p. 348 of the same volume, in which (p. 349) she 
leiterat^ this assertion, and accuses Lockhart (the editor of Qytarierly) of 
complicity with Croker in this indefensible practice. 
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I am Terjr sony that yon do not intoid again to be elected to eerro 
in Parliament. 1 cannot conceiv# for what reason. 

Ever yours most sincerely, 

Wellington. 

The Duke afterwards gave Croker a caution which it would 
have been well for a late Secretary of the Treasury had some 
one given to him, ** that if a man put himself on the shelf 
it might not be so easy to take him off the shelf when perhaps 
he would desire it.’" * 

When he entered Parliament — says the biographer we have quoted — 
he was an admirable debater, ready, acute, bold, well furnished with 
information, and not yet so dangerously reckless as to make him feared 
by his own party. f 

He spoke on the very night he took his spat, and ventured to 
break a lance with a veteran of debate — Henry Grattan. In after 
years, he frankly owns, he was not altogether flattered at hear- 
ing that his first speech was his best ; but, he adds, “ I suspect 
it was so.”t Describing him in his later years, Lord Beaconsfield 
speaks of ** his harsh voice, his arrogant style, his saucy super- 
ficiality, which decided on everything, that contradicted every- 
body."’§ In politics he ever whs, to use an Americanism, “ A 
Tory dyed in the wool.^^ His political creed shall be stated in 
his own words. Ilis views on monarchy appear in a letter to 
Mr. Murray, containing a criticism on “Uhilde Harold,” in which 
he censures Lord Byron “ for a note or two which reflect on the 
Bourbon family.” 

I could not — he continues — bring myself to speak irreverently of the 
children of 8t. Louis ; of assuredly the most ancient and splendid 
family of the civilized world, of a house which is connected with the 
literature, European refinement, and I will add European glory. My 
whole system ol' European policy, European love of realities comes in 
here again, and I say to myself, when 1 see Louis XVlIl. overlooking all 
his personal qualities — here is the lineal descent of fifty kings. All 
famous, many illustrious, men who have held in their hands from age to 
age the destinies of millions ; some of whom have been the benefactors 
of mankind, and others (and this part of the recollection is not the least 
interesting), who have astounded and afflicted the world by their crimes. 

Clearly he was a believer in the “right divine of kings to 
govern wrong.” Nor was be a less ardent admirer of “our 
glorious constitution in Church and State.” 

* Vol. ii. p. 162. t Martineau, “Biogiaphioal Sketches/* p. 380. 

1 Vol. i. p. 2. , 

I Coningsbjr/' book iii. ohap. xii. Lord 'Beaoonsfield never eat in the 
house with Mr. Croker, but as a stranger had no doubt heard him t^e 
in debate. 
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Do you remember — ^he writes to Southey— my once snying to you 
that Westminster Abbey was part^of the British Constitution : that 
vague metaphor expresses more vividly than perhaps more distinct 
explanation could do my feelings on this subject, and, a^l know they 
are in accordance with yours, you may judge how glad I am that you 
are inclined to contribute another tie to that union.*^ 1 do not mean 
the mere political connection of Church and State ; but in that mixture 
of veneration and love, of enthusiasm and good taste, of public liberty 
and self-control, of pride of our ancestors, and hopes for our posterity, 
which affects every patriot and Christian mind, at the contemplation 
of that glorious system, which unites in such beautiful association, 
and such profitable combination our civil and ecclesiastical constitu- 
tions, our ambition, and our faith ; the one thing needful and the all 
things ornamental, our well-being in this world and our salvation in 
the next.t 

Of the defunct Irish establishment he speaks in even more 
extravagant terms of praise and admiration. 

In all I have ever done or said, or ever shall do or say — he wrote 
in 1819 to the Provost of Dublin Iftiiversity, which he was ambitious 
to represent in Parliament — my first and greatest object is the Pro- 
testant Church, the most glorious combination, as I said last night} of 
the goodness of God, and the gratitude and admiration of man, of 
Divine wisdom and human expediency, that ever was exhibited upon 
earth.§ 

When Mr. Croker wrote this, he knew as well as Mr. Glad- 
stone that, “ from the days of Elizabeth downwards, with the 
rarest exceptions, the worldly element had entirely outweighed 
the religious one (whatever the intention may have been) in the 
actual working of the ecclesiastical institutions of Ireland,” || and 
not only in Ireland but also in England, as the following letter 
shows. Writing in 1846 to a friend, he says of Episcopal 
patronage : — 

I speak not'of the present bench, nor of individuals, but historically of 
man, and I think I may safely say that the disposal of Church prefer- 
ment by the Bishops has always been, and must be, liable to great 
abuse and scandal. The first and often the onl^ care of a Bishop is to 
provide for his own family, and there is not (at least there has not 
been to my knowledge) any single case in which promotion to the 
bench has not been preceded or followed by circumstances connected 
with patronage, which would look very unseemly to the public eye. I 


* This letter refers to Southey’s ** Book of the Church/* which Mr. Croker 
highly prabes, and to Southey’s intention to write a “ Book of the State,” 
which intention he did not fuml. 

+ Vol. i. p. 277. I 

} Mr. Croker refers to his speech on the debate on Grattan’s motion for 
Boman Catholic emancipation. 

$ Vol. L p. 184. II " Gleanings of Fast Years,” vol. vii* p. 122. 
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remember to have heard that old Bishop Law of Elphin saluted a 
newly mitred brother with this coi^gratulation ; ** My dear lord 1 give 
you joy, you will now be able to provide for your large family ; you 
will unite all your • eons to the Church, and the Church to all your 
daughters.” Of the last Bishop who died, and of the last Bishop who 
has been made, I could tell you stories which would amuse you more 
than a farce ; and 1 verily believe that Newmarket does not afford 
more, or more ludicrous instances of jockeyship than could be found 
in the secret history of Episcopal promotion and patronage. For my 
own part 1 am satisfied that of the two it would be infinitely better 
that they should have no patronage than all,* 

Notwithstanding Mr. Croker^s devotion to the Protestant 
Church, he was on one question in advance of his party. He 
always advocated Catholic emancipation — ^but, according to Mr* 
Percival, ‘‘on true no popery principles” — ^and he would have 
accompanied emancipation with some provision for the mainten* 
ance and support of the Romish priests. 

1 am a High Churchman — he writes in 1825, to an Irish bishop — 
and think the best assistance that can ever be given to the Church of 
Ireland, is the making a provision for the Catholic Clergy out of the 
general funds of the State. 

I do not say tlmt this will altogether quiet them and wholly tran- 
quillize Ireland, but you may depend upon it that it will go a great 
way towards it, and what is of great importance, if they afterwards 
stir a finger we shall know their real object, and the universal and 
undivided voice of England will put them down.t 

This was an unstatesmanlike error which Mr. Croker shared 
in common with such sound Whigs as Sydney Smith and 
Macaulay. I We see no reason to believe that such an endow- 
ment would have quieted the priests, but it would have offended 
the Protestant Tories and the opponents of all State religious 
endowments, and, like the Maynooth endowment, would, so 
long as it lasted, have been a constant and irritating sore. But 
the chief article in Mr. CrokePs political creed was his firm 
conviction that “The only permanent government possible in 
this country must be founded on the landed interests,'^ § and 
like the Duke of Wellington, he remrded the first Reform Act 
as a revolution. “ That is to say,^ to quote the Difke’s own 
words, “ it transferred power from one class of society, the gentle- 
men of England, professing the faith of the Church of England, 
to another class of society, the shopkeepers, being dissenters 

• Vol. iii. pp. 81, 82. t Vol. i. p. 279. 

1 See Sydney Smith's “ fragment on the Irish Church” and Macaulay’s 
“ Gladstone on Church and State.” 

$ Vol. iii. p. 272. 
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from the Churchy many of them Socinians, others Atheists.^’ * 
We should have liked to ask the Duke tO' define Socinianism 
and have heard his reply. Probably, as Sydney Smith sug- 
gested in a similar case, the Duke thought Sodinianism had 
something to do with poaching. 

Twenty years after the passing of the first Beform Act, Mr. 
Croker wrote to the late Lord JBerby, then for the first time 
Premier : — 

You may postpone the catastrophe and save us from immediate 
revolution, but you cannot save us from the ultimate and irresistible 
effects of the Reform Bill .... depend upon it, die this Constitution 
will and must. . . . The Queen is already a puppet. The House of 
Commons is king, as the first attempt of any opposition to his popular 
majesty will show.t 

This is written in the tone of calm despondency, which was 
one of Mr. Croker's characteristics. It is interesting to con- 
trast his view of the Sovereign's position with Sir Robert Peel's. 
In a letter to Mr. Croker, written in the first year of the 
present reign, Sir Robert says : — 

The theory of the Constitution is, that the King has no will — except 
in the choice of his Ministers — that he acts by their advice, that they 
are responsible, &c. But this, like a thousand other theories, is at 
variance with the fact. The personal character of the Sovereign, in 
this and all other Governments, has an immense practical effect, llis 
opinions and natural prejudices are most probably in favour of the 
monarchical element in the Constitution — in favour of that which is 
established, of the old ^usages of that prescription to which in nine 
cases out of ten he owes his throne. There may not be violent col- 
lisions between the King and his Government, but his influence, though 
dormant and unseen, may be very powerful.’ 

Respect for personal character will operate in some cases ; in others 
the King will have all the authority which greater and more widely 
extended experience than that of any single minister will naturally 
give. A King, after a reign of ten years, ought to know much more 
of the working of the machine of government than any other man in 
the country. He is the centre towards which all business gravitates. 
The knowledge that the King holds firmly a certain opinion and will 
abide by it prevents in many cases an opposite opinion being offered 
to him. If offered it will be withdrawn. 

After adducing historical proofs of this proposition, Sir Robert 
continues : — 

The personal character of a really constitutional King, of mature age, 
of experience in public affairs and knowledge of, men, manners and 

* Letter to Croker, vol. ii. p. 206. The whole letter is a woful display of 
the Duke’s political ignorance. 

■ f Vol. iii. p. 256. 
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customs, is practically so much ballast keeping the vew^l of l^e State 
steady in her course, counteracting the levity of popular ministers, of 
orators forced by oratory into public councils, the blast of democratic 
passion, the ground-swell of discontent, and the ignorant impatience for 
the relaxation of taxation.^ 

Nearly fifty years have elapsed since this was written, and 
the events of those years vindicate the truth and justice of Sir 
Robert’s views. 

Within two years of his entering Parliament, Mr. Croker 
took office as Secretary of the Admiralty. He held that office 
without interruption lor the long period of twenty-one years. 
His industry, his great power of taking pains, his love of detail, 
and, not least, his masterful spirit, joined to his long experience, 
made him a great power at the Board. We do not wonder that, 
when on one occasion he referred to himself in the House of 
Commons as a “ servant of the Board,” a former Lord of the 
Admiralty promptly remarked that when he was at the Board 
‘^it was precisely the other way.’^t On Mr. Croker leaving 
office with the rest of the Wellington Ministry, Sir James 
Graham, who then became First Lord, expressed his regret that 
the Admiralty would no longer have the benefit of bis brilliant 
talents and faithful services.^^l Even Miss Martineau un- 
grudgingly admits that 

Ilis name stands honourably on our new maps and globes. He was 
Secretary to the Admiralty during the earlier of the Polar Expeditions 
of this century ; and it is understood that the most active and efficient 
assistance was always given by him in the work of Polar discovery. Long 
after political rancour and unscrupulousness are forgotten, those higher 
landmarks of his voy.oge of life will remain, and tell a future generation, 
to whom he will be otherwise unknown, that there was one of his name 
to whom our great navigators felt grateful for assistance in the noble 
service they rendered ^ to their country and to all future time. 

Miss Martineau is wrong in saying '' that the malignant ulcer 
of Croker^s mind was produced by political disappointment.” § 
On the contrary, he says: “Twice Irefused Privy Councillor’s office. 
Mr. Canning offered me any that I should choose, but I pe-* * * § 
remptorily d^lined. I preferred remaining at the Admiralty, 
where I was master of my business, and not unacceptable to 
the public.” || Nor was he unduly tenacious of place, for more 
than once, in order to facilitate Ministerial arrangements, he 
offered to resign his office, though be did not conceal the fact 

* Yol. ii. pp. 316, 317. Our readers will see the coincidence of Sir Robert’s 

view of the Sovereign’s influence with that of Lord Beaconsfleld given in his 
celebrated Manchester speech. 

tVol. i.p.20. ‘ J Vol. ii. p. 75, 

§ Biographical Sketches,’’ p. 385. || Yol. i. p, 376. 
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that he could not well afFord to lose <£8,200 per annum, with 
one of the best houses in London * In 1 828 he was made a 
Privy Councillor. “ What an empty name is thaV^ is his reOec- 
tioD, but as long as public opinion designates it as an ''honour- 
able step, public men must consider it so too.’^ t 

Although never in the Cabinet, Mr. Croker was in, perhaps 
intruded himself into, the secret councils of the Tory party. He 
was perhaps, through what has been called his bustling offi- 
ciousness,’^ the adviser of every leader of the party, from Mr. 
Percival to the late Earl of Derby. His letters to his leaders, 
especially in his later years, were written in a very lecturing 
and censorious tone. He had also, by means which are not dis- 
closed, wormed himself into the confidence of George IV., of 
Ernest Augustus King of Hanover,^ and of the third Marquis of 
Hertford. 

On reading these volumes this passage in “ Coningsby is 
forcibly borne in upon our mind : — 

What was the secret of the influence of this man, confided in by 
everybody, trusted by none ? His counsels were not deep ; his 
expedients were not felicitous ; he had no feeling, and could create no 
sympathy. It is that in must of the transactions of life there is some 
portion which no one cares to accomplish, and which everybody 
wi^ea to be achieved. This was always the portion of Mr. Rigby .§ 

Mr. Croker, no doubt, to use the homely but expressive phrase ot 
a contemporary,* ** loved to have a finger in every pie.*'|) He 
was often a visitor at Brighton and Windsor, and some of his 
notices of the private life and habits of George IV. may still be 
read with amusement. 

What an atmosphere,” Mr. Croker notes in his Diary for 1822, 
the King lives in 1 He never, since he has been in Brighton, has 
left his own room except to walk across at half-past three or four to 
Lady C.*s house, and at six to walk back; he then dressesand comes down 
to dinner, and that is the whole of his air and exercise. By- the- bye, 
all the world if they choose might see this daily visit; for the King 
goes out at the south gate of the enclosure, and has a few yards of the 
common street to walk to reach the steps of Lady C.*8 house 

A.n earlier entry in the Diary alleges a reason for the 
royal seclusion — '*To the presence of Mrs. Fitzberbert is at- 


* Vol. i. p. 390. t Vol. ii. p. 8. 

t Better recollected in England as Duke of Cumberland. 

^ “ Coningsby,” book viii. chap. ?i. 

II Saturday Review, No. 1, p. 617, Nov. 22, 1884, i 
4 That is, the then Marchioness of Conyngbam, at that time first favourite 


at toe Court. 
•• Vol. i. p, 
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tributed the Prioce^B^ never going abrmd at Brighton. 1 hav^ 
known H.R.H. here seven or eight years, and never saw^ or 
heard of his being on foot out of the limits of. the Pavilion, 
and in general he avoids riding through the principal streets/'t 
Every one remembers Thackeray’s description of Qeoxge lY. as 
nothing but a coat and a wig and a mask smiling below it, 
nothing but a great simulacrum/’^ 

The following entry' shows the anxiety of the first gentleman 
of Europe ” at the mature age of sixty-two as to the fitting of his 
coats : — • 

Dinner to-day was half an hour later than usual ; the King, it 
SSH^ied afterwards, was trying on some new coats, and he had sent for 

Edmund Nagle to give him one in which His Majesty did not feel 
uncomfortable. The King amused himself with Nagle’s attributing 
this trouvaille^' to his being a well-made man. His Majesty laughed 
at Nagle’s pretence — he took care to let us know how ridiculously ill 
tho coat fitted Nagle, and Nagle, who blunders certa ratione modo 
t^ue,” paid his court by sending the coat, which he said fitted him so 
well, to London to be altered § 

There was some foundation, no doubt, for the King’s assertion 
though it was not without some of his habitual bragging, 

** that he was a great reservoir of anecdotes, for he had lived not 
only with all the eminent persona of the last fifty years, but he had 
an early acquaintance with several eminent persons of the last 
century/’ 

Even at the age we have mentioned he practised some of the 
accomplishments of his youth. 

On another evening we read — 

The King never left the piano ; he sang in “ Glorious Apollo,” 
“Mighty Conqueror,” Lord Mornington’s “Waterfall” (encored), 
“Non Nobis Domine,” and several other glees and catches. His 
voice, a bass, is not good, and he does not sing so much from notes 
as from recollection. He is therefore, as a musician merely, far from 
good, but he gave, I think, the force, gaiety, and spirit of the glees 
iU a style superior to the professional men.|| 

On occasion of Mr. Croker visiting Windsor in 1823 the King 
took occasion to give him, obviously for publication, his version 
of some of the political transactions in which he had taken part. 

His Majesty narrated, or I might almost say dictated, to me, 
for some hours without interruption (except by a few interlocu- 
tory observations on my part and several anecdotical episodes on his), 
and with a clearness, grace, and vivacity of which my notes can 


* At the date of this entry George HI. was still alive, 
f Vol. i. p. 123. t “Tour Georges,” p. 90, edition 1879. 

§ Yol. i. p. 249. II Ibid. p. 850. 

[Vol. CXXIII. No. CCXLY.]— Nbw Sbwbs, Vol. LXVII. No. 1. L 
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supply but a very inadequate idea. The quotations of the sentiments 
of the several persons mentioned were generally enforced and illus- 
trated by a slight degree of mimicry of their voices and manner, 
while His Majesty’s own narration was at 'once fluent and pirecise in 
recollection and accurate in expression, to a degree which 1 had 
never before witnessed in any similar statement, and for which, not- 
withstanding my long acquaintance with His Majesty’s readiness in 
conversation, I confess I was not entirely prepared.^ 

We have space only for one extract, which wo select because 
it relates to a matter which will ever be %f historical interest — 
His Majesty’s then story, ‘‘ which was not always the same story, 
of his relations with Mrs. Fitzherbert. It shows that what bis 
father said of him in his youth was equally true of him to the 
close of his life : “ A lie always ready when it was wanted.’'t 

On the subject of my supposed marriage,” said the King, with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, and the debate upon Mr. Hollo’s observations, some 
false statements have been made. When Fox mentioned it to me, 1 
contradicted the supposition at once, with ‘ poohy * nonsense,’ ‘ ridicu- 
lous,’ &C., upon which Fox, in the heat of debate, and piqued by Holle, 
was induced not merely to contradict the report, which was right enough, 
but to go a little further and to use some slighting expressions, which, 
when Mrs. Fitzherbert read them in the papers next morning, deeply 
afflicted her, and made her furious against Fox. Mr. Moore § states 
that 1 applied to Mr. Grey to set the matter right, and that when he 
refused, I said, * Then we must bring Sheridan into play.’ There is not 
a word of truth in this ; I had no kind of communication with Mr. 
Grey on the subject, and Sheridan’s interference was, so far as 1 was 
concerned, perfectly accidental. Calling that morning at Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s, he found her in an agony of tears. Her beauty, her deep 
affliction, aflecied him ; he was also, as he afterwards said, afraid that 
the great power she had over me would be turned to make a breach 
between me and Fox, against whom she was exasperated, and he 
(Sheridan) therefore endeavoured to conciliate and console her, and 
amongst other topics he assured her Mr. Fox was misreported, and that 
he (Sheridan) wotdd take the "earliest opportunity of correcting any 
impression which might be made to her prejudice, by saying in his 
place what he, as well as Mr. Fox and every one else, must feel towards 
her. He accordingly made that celebrated eulogium on Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, in which, however, I never could discover what other folks fancied 
there — any confirmation of that absurd story of my supposed marriage. 
I looked upon it as gallantry to the lady, and as an effort to keep Fox 
and her on good terms, which no doubt was my feeling also.” || 

* VoL i. pp. 288, 289. t ttid. p. . 

I Torrens’ “ Memoir of Viscount Melbourne,’’ vol. i fe. 166. 

{ The Xing here refers to Moore’s ’’Life of Sneri^,” then lately 
published. 

II Vol. i. pp. 292, 293. 
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Our readers will do well to compare this tissue of lies with the 
accurate and impartial summing up of the facts by Sir George 
Ooraewall Lewis.* . 

The following letters of Lord Brougham on the Fitzherbert 
marriage have not been published, except in "The Croker 
Papers/' Referring to a Quarterly article of Mr. Croker's, pub- 
lished in 1854^ Lord Brougham writes : — 

I lose no time in setting you right about a very important point of 
history — ^namely, the Fitzherbert marriage. I see you more than half 
lean to a belief in it, but you may at once change that into an entire 
belief. I could have proved it in ld20.f 1 had as my witness H. 
Errington, Mrs. F.'s uncle, who no doubt would have sheltered himself 
under the privilege of not committing himself, for he incurred pree- 
munire by being present. Mrs. F. herself in like manner, and 1 had 
a communication from her in great alarm, and 1 rather think I quieted 
her with a promise not to call. her; but of this I am not certain. H. 
Errington was enough for me, and his refusal would have been as good 
as his saying Yes.” It was this, and not at all recrimination, to which 
I alluded mysteriously, and in a way* that has been much censured, 
when I spoke of throwing the country into confusion. Recrimination 
of adultery was the thing supposed to be threatened. Nothing could 
be more absurd. We had abundant proof of that, but it was of no 
kind of value, for whoever doubted that adultery? But the other 
meant a forfeiture of the Crown, or at least a disputed succession, 
and I am quite confident from some things Hutchinson (Lord) told me, 
that George IV. was aware of what the real trump was that I had in my 
hand. You know of course that the marriage was wholly illegal, and 
Mrs. F. knew it to be so, which explains her sayings on the subject ; 
some too (not lawyers) held that illegality to make it immaterial. But 
lawyers well knew that a perfectly void act every day occasions a for- 
feiture — as in all entails, both English and Scotch.;!; T. Moore gives a 
discussion between C. Butler § and myself at Denman’s table on this 
point, and his account is correct as to what Butler and I said. Butler 
agrees in the law as above stated. We had quite enough to raise the 

question, which of course was all we could want to do I had 

from Sam Johns the whole history of the F. marriage, but he would 
not tell me the parson’s name. He said he had promised never to 
mention it. He was a man, I think he said, near Cheltenham. He, 
Johns, had promised the Prince to perform the ceremony, and recol- 
lected in wiping home a previous promise he had given to Jack Payne 
(admiral), and went back next day to Carlton House, and got off his 
promise there. The Prince never forgave him, and never ^oke to 


* ** Essays on Administrations,” &c.,pp. 103 Percy Pitzgerald*s 

Life of Qeorge IV.,” vol. i. pp. 94 et aeq. 
t Viz., at the Queen’s trial. 

t Con/. Brougham’s " Sketches of Statesmen,” title ” Qeorge IV.” 

$ The eminent conveyancer. 
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him afterwards. Mr. F. quarrelled with him for some years, but made 
it up.* 

A few days later, Lord Brougham again wrote to Mr. 
Croker: — 

Sam Johns was a person in whose word and accuracy I could 
entirely coniido. He had his memory so entire to the last, that when 
I went over to see him (he being agood deal above ninety) at Welwyn, 
he reminded me of dishes at table and persons present, and topics of 

conversation the last time we dined together Mrs. Fitz- 

herbert was not aware of the invalidity [of the marriage] at the time. 

She never forgave Fox for carrying down the message of 

denial, and always maintained that he knew the fact. 1 don’t think 
Fox did forgive the former; I am sure Grey did not.f 

Lord Brougham thus states on one page that Mrs. Fitzherbert 
was, and on the next that she was not, aware of the invalidity of 
the marriage. Lord Holland, in his “Memoirs of the Whig 
Party,” narrates that “ it was at the Prince’s own and earnest 
solicitations, not at Mrs. Fitzherbert^s request, that any ceremony 
was resorted to. She knew it to be invalid in law ; she thought 
it nonsense, and told the Prince so,”{ Lord Holland, “ nephew 
of Fox and friend of Grey,” and the political connection of other 
members of what George IV. himself called his “ kind of Cabinet, ”§ 
was more likely to be informed as to the facts of this so-called 
marriage than Lord Brougham, who could only be informed by 
hearsay evidence long after the event occurred. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in his Life of William relates 

this anecdote of Mr. Croker, George IV., and William IV. ; — 

Mr. Croker was one day at the Pavilion when the Duke of 
Clarence was there. The King was in the drawing-room ; the Duke of 
Clarence and some others formed a group at a table conversing about 
the Navy. On some remarks made by Mr. Croker, the Duke said, 
“ Croker, were' I King, I’d be my own First Lord of the Admiralty, 

• Vol. iii. pp. 335, 336. 

t Ibid. pp. 337, 338. This statement as to Fox is obscure, but the extract 
is accurately copied. The “Sam Jolms” mentioned by Lord Brougham, or 
“Parson Johns^’ as Lord Holland calls him, was the Rev. Samuel Johnes (as 
he spelt it), who afterwards took the additional surname of Knight, Rector of 
Dumey and also of All Hallows, Barking, Tower Street, from which alone he 
receWed £2,000 per annum. Of our own knowledge, we can state that his 
oldest parishioners of All Hallows never remembered seeing him in the parish. 
We read in Lord Colchester’s “ Diary,” 1796, vol. i. p. 68 : — ^“From Burton 
fp M.P., and, we think, a Welsh judge] I learnt that the ^v. Mr. Burt, near 
Twickenham, actually married the Prince of Wales to Mrs. Fitzherbert, and 
received £500 for dome it, as he himself declared to his family on his death- 
bed.” It was no doubt Twickenham, not as Lord Brongnam said “Cheltenham,** 
as Mrs. Fitzherbert lived at Richmond-on- fhames. 

1 Quoted by Sir G. C. Levris, “ Essays,** &c., p. 111. 

I Vide vol. L p. 890. ( Vol. i. pp. 198, 199. 
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and you should not be my Secretary; ” to which Croker' answered, 

Then I must do the best I can now I am Secretaiy ; but does your 
Royal Highness recollect what King of England was his own First 
Lord of the Admiralty ? ” The Duke replied in the negative. Why, 
it was James 11.,’'* said Croker, in his pert manner. The King, heating 
the laugh, said, “ What, Croker — ^what is that ? One of your g^d 
things, I suppose ? '' “ Nothing ; but your Royal brother is saying 
what he will do when your Majesty is no longer King.” The King 
walked away, making no reply. But Mr. Croker received a repri- 
mand before he left the next morning. 

Mr. Croker thus relates the story : — 

<<Do you remember,” he writes to Sir B. Bloomfield in 1823, 

my little discussion with * the Duke of Clarence at Brighton, eight 
years ago, when he told me that when he became King I should not 
be Secretary of the Admiralty ? I told him ‘ a bird in the hand was 
worth two in the bush.’ He had just told me before, he would in that 
event declare himself Lord High Admiral, and asked me *what 
objection 1 could start to that.’ 1 replied, with a low bow,' None; 
that there was a case in point ; James 11. had done the same. This,” 
adds Croker, was a little bold, to say no worse, on my part.” * 

But he omits all mention of the King’s question, his own reply,, 
and the consequent reproof. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald — as hia 
manner is — does not give any authority for his addition to the 
anecdote. We see, however, no reason to doubt its truth. The 
remark was like Croker, who, as Lord Bcaconsfield remarks, '‘ was 
tainted by an innate vulgarity, which in the long run, though 
seldom, yet surely developed itself, and it was natural for the 
King, to whom the remark was offensive, to reprove him for 
his rudeness. In the same letter Mr. Croker foretold that " by 
the time the Duke of Clarence comes to be King be will be a 
good deal more reason able and quiet'^ This prophecy was^ 
true ; for, although within two months before the Duke’s acces- 
sion he said that his first act as King would be to send Croker 
and another Admiralty official **to the right-abouV^^ on hi& 
accession be took no step of the kind, and Mr. Crpker remained 
in office until bis final retirement in the November following. 

Of all the Toiy leaders, the Duke of Wellington was the one 
with whom Croker had the closest aud most uninterrupted con- 
nection. Wellington, when Sir Arthur Wellesley ''and Irish 
Secretary, first brought him into public life.§ In 180S, when 
Croker had been but a year in Parliament, Wellesley en- 
trusted him with the Irish business in the House . ot Commons 
when he was obliged to absent himself from Parliament during 
his campaign in Portugal. 

T 

§ 


“Comagsby,” bexA i* chap, i 
Vol. i. p. Hfi9. 


• Vol. i. p. 266. 
t Vol. ii. p. 68. 
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Croker always spoke of the Duke as bis only political connec- 
tion their friendship survived the trials of the Duke’s successive 
changes of political position, and endured until his deajh. The 
last words/' so Croker writes to a friend, '*the Duke of Wellington 
said to me in parting at Dover, just before his death (which we 
then thought less distant than mine), were, that it was a con- 
solation to think that the course of Nature would spare •us the 
experience of the terrible events which the course of politics was 
evidently preparing for this country.” It is easy to imagine the 
rage and fury, as violent as powerless, with which they would 
have behold the Conservative Ueform Bill of 1867, and the 
capitulation of the Lords in 1884.* 

Croker seems to have been ambitious of acting the part of 
Boswell to the Duke. These volumes contain copious notes of 
the Duke’s conversations, and many letters between the two 
friends. They show that vanity was at all times a main feature 
of the Duke's character, which, considering he lived surrounded 
by flatterers and parasites, is no matter for wonder. His later 
conversations and letters exhibit much of the garrulity of 
old age. On the “ internecine struggle* * § ’t (as Lord Beaconsfield 
calls it) between the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Canning these 
papers throw many side-lights.J Croker acted towards Canning 
the part of “ the Candid Friend.”J Croker’s Letters contain 
references to Canning which illustrate his well-known lines — 

Cakdour — which spares its foes, nor e’er descends 

With bigot zeal to combat for its frieiids.§ • 

"Some one,” Croker writes to Peel in 1818, "said that our 
honest friend [Huskisson] wanted eloquence and our eloquent 
friend [Canning] honesty y but that you, uniting both, would unite 
the confidence of the whole party.^'H When Canning had been 
dead more than ten years, Croker wrote of him to Brougham — 

Poor Canning's greatest defect was the jealous ingenuity of his 
mind. He, like an over-cautious general, was always thinking more 
of what might be in his flanks, or in his rear, than in his front. His 
acuteness discovered so many tortuous by-roads on the map of human 
life that he believed they were much more travelled than the broad 
highway. He preferred an ingenious device for doing anything, to 

* Vol. iii. p. 313. This letter was written in 1854, two years after Well- 
ington’s death. Conf, another version given by Croker in a letter to 
Palmerston, written in 1866 {ibid, p. 361), where Wellington is made to speak 
of ** the consummation of the min that is gathering around us.'* It is iiote- 

woTtby that in the very full note of this conversation made by Croker in 1862 
^bid, pp. 270 et aeq,) no mention is made of this ppiflion or prophecy of 
Wellington’s. . * . . ; 

t fhe sketch of the Ministerial crises, 1826-7, in " Comngsby,” book ii. 
chap. i. J Vol. i. pp. 362 et aeq, 

§ Sec the •* New Morality in the Anth Jacobin, I Vol* i* p. 114. 
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the ordinary process^ In lifting a coal*8Cuttle to mend his fire, he 
would have preferred a screw or a pulley to his own arms. He could 
hardly ‘‘take his tea without a stratagem.’* I said of him that 

his mind^s eye squinted,” but this was altogether a mode of his mtW, 
of the busy and polyscoptic (may I coin such a word ?) activity of 
his intellect, for his heart and spirit .were open, generous, and 
sincere.* 

He adds, "What an unsatisfactory Tory was Canning.” After 
writing this Croker could not have been surprised if, in the 
visions of the night, he had heard a voice from the tomb exclaim, 

Of all the plagues, Good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 

Save — save, oh save me, from the Candid Friend, j* 

Croker’s true relation towards Canning appears to have been 
generally known or suspected. Macaulay notes that in one of 
the Reform debates of 18:31 " Croker called Canning his right 
honorable friend. ‘Your friend! damn your impudent facel^ 
said the member who sat next to me.^J 

In the Ministerial intrigues of 1827-8 Croker'sgreat objectwas, 
in his own words, "to keep ourselves together,^' ourselves meaning 
the surviving members of the Liverpool Ministry. If once we 
began,” he says, " a general move, I agree with the Duke of 
Wellington that chaos is not far off.” Of. Mr. Rigby we are 
told that in all his rigmarole dissertations the rogue had an 
oye all the while to quarter-day.” He thus lectures Mr. Can- 
ning: — "Depend upon it, the aristocracy is the unum neces^ 
mriAim, or at least aii hidispensahle ingredient ; and that, in 
order to manage it, the union of the Duke, Peel, and yourself is 
absolutely necessarv.”§ This advice was probably not asked by 
Canning, but emanated from Croker’s bustling officiousness. This 
is quite consistent with this passage in a letter from Peel to 
Croker : — " Canning declared to more than one person that 
there was no one to whom he was so much indebted for sugges- 
tions which he should pursue as to you.”|| It will be re- 
membered that on the death of Canning he was succeeded by 
Lord Goderich, whom Croker held in supreme contempt. Later 
on he described him os "Freddy,” and as having been the 
" plaything and butt” of the Liverpool Ministry — said that be 
used to be derisively called the " Duke of Fuss and Bustle,” and 
further avowed that Goderich "was made a Yiscount for insult- 
ing Castlereagh’s memory by his desertion to Canning, and an 
Earl for insulting Canning^s by his desertion to Greyi”^ Croker 

• Vol. ii. p. 362, 

t Canning, ubi supra. t “ Life of Macaulay.” vol. L p. 239, note. 

§ Vol. i. p. 370. Con/, Lora Beaconsfield's aceoimts of Aese time% uH 
supra. II Ibid. p. 375. 

% Croker to Lord Hertford, voL ii. p. 208. 
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at this time (1827) desired to see Wellington at the head of the 
Ministiy, with Peel leader of the Commons. Accordingly, he 
sought an interview with Goderich, the particulars which he 
narrates at length.*^ He then gave the Premier his advice on 
the course for him to pursue. This advice, we conclude from 
Croker^s own statement, had not been asked, probably was not 
wished for, and certainly could not have been palatable to the 
Premier. “I said I must plainly tell him,'* are Croker’s own 
words, ‘‘ that without a junction with the Duke and Mr. Peel he 
rovld never Tiidke a King's speech.'^ How this unpleasant con- 
ference ended Croker also tells us : — “ ‘ Remember,^ I added, 

* these my last warning words : without the accession of the Duke 
and Peel, you will never make the King's speech.^^t 

Of Goderich’s resignation he writes : “ Goderich is gone down 
to Windsor to resign, and he will find the King, if not unpre- 
pared, at least unprovided." { This strengthens the suspicion 
that Lyndhurst, probably at Croker's suggestion, bad prepared 
the King to send for Wellington. 

In Wellington’s abortive attempt to form a Ministry in May, 
1832, he seems, at Peel’s instance, to have consulted Croker, and 
to have expressed a hope he should have Croker’s help '‘in this 
great emergency.” Croker, however, when he left office in 
November, 1880, “ resolutely, as has been said of him, took his 
stand on the traditions of the Regency," and determined never 
to return, and by that determination abided until the end. 
These papers contain a full narrative of the events of the 
immortal month of May," 1832, and deserve, and no doubt will 
receive, the careful consideration of students of the history of 
that time. With Sir Robert Peel, Croker’s intimacy was at one 
time as close, if not closer, than his intimacy with Wellington, 
but it was not so uninterrupted, and for nearly four years before 
Peel’s death was entirely broken off. Peel entered Parliament 
in 1809, the same year in which Croker becanne Secretary to 
the Admiralty. It does not appear when their acquaintance 
began, but the first of the many letters between them printed 
in these Papers is dated “Dublin, Oct. 30, 1812. The con- 
clusion, “ Yours affectionately, Robert Peel ” § — a stronger 
expression than is in general use amongst Englishmen — points to 
a veiy close friendship between them. The same conclusion to 
the letters appears for many years. When their friendship was 
about to be — if it was not already — broken off, Croker wrote to 
1-ord Hardinge : “ You know, I think, as well as any man, how 
I loved Peel, quite disinterestedly, for 1 was the greater man of 


• Vol. i, pp. 384: et ieq, 
i Ibid. p. 401. 


t Ibid. pp. 887-389. 
S Vol. i. pp. 46, 47. 
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the two when I began to love him ; and as we have gone on* in 
life, I think I am almost the only early friend to whom he hSs 
not done a personal favour.”* This extract shows Croker’s 
arrogance and self-satisfaction in their strongest colours. Not to 
mention the intellectual superiority of Peel to Croker, Peel, 
with his double iirst-class at Oxford, the heir to a baronetcy and 
great wealth, and with office open to him so soon as he chose to 
take'it^ was at least as great a man as Croker, an adventurer 
who had just gained a minor Ministerial office. The not doing 
any pei'sonal favour to Croker may — perhaps unconsciously — 
have affected his friendly relations with Peel. We cannot 
refrain from quoting one of Peers letters, written during the 
first year of his Irish Secretaryship, for the contrast it affords 
between what he thought the hardships of that office with those 
endured in these days by its holders. 

I have survived the hospitality of Ireland hitherto. Contrary to 
my expectation, I have scarcely dined once at home since my arrival. 
I see no great prospect of it for some time to come, excepting with 
about twenty-five guests. I am just opening upon the campaign, and 
have visions of future feasts studded with Lord Mayors and Sheriffs 
elect. I fancy I see some who think that the Government of 
England have a strange notion of Ireland when they put a man here 
who drinks port, and as little of that as he can. The governor of 
the bank remarked with horror that I was not fully impressed with 
the necessity of toasting the glorious memory .t 

And again, when just about to resign office, he wrote to Croker : 
“ ‘Night cometh when no man can work,' said one who could 
not have foreseen the fate of a man in office and the House of 
Commons” — the experience, we remark in passing, of many at 
all times, and in a much greater degree, of those on whom these 
latter days are come. 

“ A fortnight hence,” continues Peel, “ I shall be free as air ... . 
free from Orangemen, fred from liibbonmen, free from Dennis Browne, 
free from the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, from men who pretend to be 
Protestants on. principle, and sell Dundalk to — , the Papist of 
Cork ; free from Catholics who become Protestants to get into 

Parliament alter the manner of ^ and of Protestants who become 

Catholics after the manner of old ; free from perpetual con- 

verse about the Harbour of Howth and Dublin Bay Haddock ; and 
lastly, free of the Company of Carvers and Gilders which 1 became 
this day in reward of my public services,” i 

When the private letters of Mr. Forster and Mr. Trevelyan come 
to be published, they will reveal a far more grievous yoke of 
bondage than that which Peel endured. His complaints in 


• Vol. ill. p. 66. 


t Vol. i. p. 47. 


{ Ibid. p. 117. 
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comparison with those of the ills which these his successors had 
to bear remind us of the old' story of the Sybarite and the rose- 
leaves. We find Peel, so early as 1820, writing Ccpker: Can 
we resist — I mean not next session nor the session after that — 
but can we resist for seven years Reform in Parliament? ” * It 
is remarkable that, with this foresight, Peel should after ten 
years’ resistance not be prepared to yield Reform, but strenuously 
opposed it. 

In the intrigues which arose on the fatal illness of Lord Liver- 
pool, Peel would not believe that Croker’s communications with 
Canning were not directed against his interests, and a coolness 
arose between them, and he wrote to Croker : I am perfectly 
ready to bury in complete oblivion the causes of misunderstand- 
ing and alienation, and it is clear that nothing can more con- 
tribute to this — particularly considering the relations in which we 
respectively stand to the present Government — than a total 
oblivion, when we meet, of politics also.”-f- This was “ the little 
rift within the lute ” of their friendship. 

When Wellington and Peel undertook to carry Catholic 
Emancipation, Croker’s position was unlike that of most of his 
party. He had been all bis life anxious to see the question settled 
on grounds of policy and justice ; but he thought the proceedings 
of O^Connell and the Irish Catholics had brought it to a point 
of intimidation, and he was ready to vote against any concession 
to intimidation. In his Diary he notes, ‘‘1 felt it to be due to 
say to Peel that the greatest surprise of the public was not so 
much the concession to the Catholics, as his consenting to be the 
mover of it.”t Peel’s placing his seat for Oxford University at 
the disposal of his constituents was to Croker a democratic 
and unconstitutional proceeding, and a precedent dangerous to 
the independence of the House of Commons he adds, and so 
1 told him.”§ ^ That there were or could be any correlative rights 
between the electors and their elected was a notion ignored by, 
and repugnant to, the men of the prae- Reform era. Croker 
supported, if not very warmly, the Emancipation Bill, but more 
than twenty years afterwards he wrote to a friend, ** 1 always 
was an Emancipationist, but not in the cart before the horse 
style in which Mr. Pitt in 1793, and Peel in 1829, mismanaged 
and spoiled — nay, poisoned — a thing right in itself.^^H The force 
and meaning of this criticism we cannot make out 


* Vol. L p. 170. The whole letter is worth reading. 

^^Ibid. pp. 374, 375. The date of this letter is Octobdr 3, 1827. Croker 
was in, Peel out, of office, and prepved to oppose ahe Ministry of which 
God^ch was Pretnier. The “ ever anectionately ” of former letters is in this 
modified to “ ever veiy faithfully yours.” 
t Vol. ii. p. 7. } Uid. I VoL iii. p. 258. 
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Peers change on the Catholic question did not, at firsts 
seriously shake Croker's confidence in him ; but in the next year 
Peel’s conduct on another question of religious liberty — ^the 
emancipation of the Jews — again staggered him. 

“We threw out the Jews Bill last night,” he writes to a friend, “ 228 
to 163, after a very faint speech from Peel. He did not grapple at all 
with the real question, and seemed as if he wished to be beaten. What 
can this mean ? Does he resent against the Church the rejection of 
Oxford ? He last night in jmnciple gave up the whole connection of 
Church and State.”* * 

In the next year he writes to Lord Hertford, ‘‘ Every one 
seems to mistrust Peel. I do not.”t At the same time, in the 
opposite political camp, a more slirewd observer, Sydney Smith, 
wrote of Peel : “ Peel veers about like a dog vane in a shift of wind, 
and cannot keep a straight course/’J During this same spring 
Croker was engaged with others in an intrigue to oust Peel from 
the Ministry. “ From what Hardinge heard from Croker,” notes 
Lord Ellenborough in his diary for April, “ I am inclined to 
think that foolish felloio and others imagine they could go on 
without Peel.”§ Lord Ellenborough was an object of Croker s 
dislike, if not contempt. On the completion of the Wellin^on 
Ministry Croker wrote to his^ friend Lord Hertford : West- 
moreland and Eldon have been put into the dirty clothes-basket 
with Wynn and Bexley, and thrown overboard — thrown over- 
board for Lord Ellenborough.” || 

Peel and Croker heartily co-operated in opposing Lord Grey's 
Reform Bills, and they both refused to take part in Wellington's 
UDwise attempt to form a Tory Ministry iu order to carry “ an 
extensive Reform.” 

At a meeting of Wellington, Peel, Lyndhurst, and Croker, 
Peel said “ho was peculiarly circumstanced — he had been 
obliged to arrange the Catholic question by a sacrifice of his 
own judgment, and he would not now perform the same pain- 
ful abandonment .of opinion on the Reform Question.” He 
talked of “ the advantage to the country that public men should 
maintain a character for consistency and disinterestedness, which 
he would for ever forfeit if a second time he were on any pre- 
tence to act over again anything like, his part on thsr Catholic 
Question.”! A remarkable prophecy, which in a few years had a 
plenary fulfillment while they who heard it were all yet living, 

* Yol. ii. p. 62. The “ xejeotion of Oxford” means Peers “rejsciioa bj 
Oxford” the year before. t P* MS* 

Sydney Smith,” by Stuart J. Beid, p. 261, 

Ellenborough’s ” Diary,” vol. ii. p. 1830. Hardinge was a doselrieud of 
Croker’s. 

I VoL L p. 404. ! Vol. it p. 156* , 
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Later on in that memorable month of May^ Croker pressed upon 
Peel — 

** as a last resource, and if every other scheme should fail — the duty 
of saving the King, the country, and the world from the obvious conse- 
quences of the re-establiahnient of the revolutioruiry government [the 
remaining in office of the Grey Ministry is referred to in this exag- 
gerated phrase], and he dwelt on the same topics as before ; in reply, 1 
persisted so long, and urged points so strongly, that Holmes and Goul- 
burn (who, however, were of my opinion) interfered, and said I had done 
all that could be done, and that they thought 1 should push it no 
farther. Yet I think 1 shook Peel’s resolution for a moment ; 1 certainly 
tried his temper.* 

PeePs conduct in 1S29, notwithstanding his strong declara- 
tion in 1832 against any further change in his opinions, had 
shaken Croker’s faith in him. At the time of William IV.^s 
coup cPetat in November, 1834, Croker wrote to his friend Lord 
Hertford : “ No power shall ever force me to serve under Peel. 
We are excellent friends, and shall remain so, "which would 
assuredly not be the case if vre sat in the same Cabinet.’' “j- 
On Peel’s arrival from Italy, he sent for Croker, who, nothing 
loth, went. Peel was, Croker wrote to his wife, exceedingly 
friendly, and, said,’' he continues, ‘ But first, my dear 
Croker, let me ask you whether you adhere to the resolution you 
stated to me before I went abroad.’ 1 said positively nothing 
could induce me to enter the House of Commons. 1 thought 
he winced a little at that, but he said that he would still talk to 
me in full confidence of all his views.” I Notwithstanding 
Peel’s “wincing,” real or supposed, we think that he, knowing 
Croker's opinions, and with the Tamworth Manifesto in his 
mind, was not very anxious that Croker should join him. 
Croker might have said, as did Macaulay when, in 1852, Lord 
John Bussell offered him a seat in the Cabinet, “be did not 
urge me much.’’ $ 

Soon after Peel had formed his Ministry of 1841, he wrote 
Croker an inteiesting letter “on the difference between a Prime 
Minister in these days and in former times when Newcastles 
and Pelhams were Ministers.” 

• 

“ Now,” he continues “(particularly if the Minister is in the House 

* Vol. ii. p. 69. The person referred to as Holmes ” was^the whipper-in of 
the Tory party, “ Goulbum ” was the Bight Hon. Heniy Ooalburn, Chwicellor 
of the £icheqaer in the Wellington Ministry, Home Sesretary duriii§[ the 
hundred days, and again Ofaanoelior of the Exchequer (n the Peel Ministry, 
1841-46. Coif, with the passage quoted above Croker’s letter to Peel 
(ibid. pp. 176 et seq ). 

+ Ibid, p. 245. J Ibid. p. 248* 

f Vide “Life of Macaulay,” vol. ii. p. 300. 
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of Commons, and if he is fit to be Minister) his life is one of toil and 
care and drudgery. His reward is not patronage, which imposes nothing 
but a curse, which enables him to do little more than make dix mecon^ 
tent et un ingra/t^ not ribbons or hopes of peerage or such trumpery 
distinctions, but the means of rendering serrice to his country, and the 
hope of honourable fame.”* 

What follows is remarkable, having regard to the events which 
occurred five years afterwards. PeePs conduct at that time is 
clearly foreshadowed in these words ; — 

But the man who looks to such objects and such rewards will not 
condescend to humiliating submissions for mere party purposes ; will 
have neither time nor inclination to be considering how many men will 
support this public measure or fly off to gratify some spite or resent- 
ment; he will do his best for the great principles that his party sup- 
ported and for the public welfare ; and, if obstructed, will retire from 
office, not from power, for the country will do justice to his motives, 
and will give him the strength which his party denied to him.f 

The formation of the Peel Ministry was hailed with delight 
by Croker, who believed that Peel and Protection were indis- 
solubly united. On this subject he wrote to Brougham : — 

I look further, much, than the mere question of prices of corn and 
rates of wages, which are what, to a logician, I may venture to call 
mere ojcddente ; the substance is the existence of a landed gentry, which 
has made Engliind what she has been and is ; without which no repre- 
sentative Government can exist ; without which there can be no steady 

mean between democracy and despotism Good God ! what a 

chaos of anarchy and misery do 1 foresee in every direction from so 
comparatively small a beginning as changing an average duty of eight 
shillings into a Jixed duty of eight shilliugs, the fact being that the f^d 
duty means no duty at all^ and no duty at all will be the overthrow of 
the existing social and political system of our country.^ 

PeePs modification of the Corn Laws in 1812 did not much 
alarm Croker — he thought it wisely and safely done,” though 
he would have preferred that it should have been of a more Pro- 
tective character. § He was^n ^the autumn of that year induced 
by Peel and Sir James Graham irretrievably to commit the 
Quarterly Review to the cause of Protection.|| At that very 
time the shrewder observer whom we have befm quoted, 
Sydney Smith, wrote to Harriet Martineau ; — ^'Ibelieye Peel to 
be a philosopher disguised in a Tory fool’s cap, who will do 

* In another letter to Croker, Peel says: **Tlie voVaoity for these things 
quite surprises me. I wonder people do not begin to feel the distinction of an 
unadorned name (vol. ii. p. 410). It will be remembered that Fed by hie will 
desired that no member of his family shonld after his death aocept:aoj title as 
a public reward on account of any services he might be supposeato have ren- 
dered to the public. 

t Vol. ii. pp. 409, 410. t Vol. iii. p. 13. 

i Vol. iii. p. 30. II Vol. iL pp. 389-392; vol. iii. p. 171. 
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everything by slow degrees which the Whigs proposed to do at 
once. Whether the delay be wise or mischievous is a separate 
question, but such 1 believe to be the man in whom tlfo fools of 
the earth put their trust.”* 

In 1843 Croker was alarmed by an article in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review^ which was attributed to Mr. Gladstone :t — 

I trust, I do trust,” he wrote to Peel, that is, 1 at once hope and 
believe, that Gladstone has not written nor encouraged anything that 
can bepervertedlnto an intimation of further change. . . . If the country 
[this term in Croker’s mind was always synonymous with the country 
gentlemen] sees reason to suspect your* Government of wavering^ mind, 
1 tell you, we are all lost.”t 

Rumours arose in 1844-45 as to PeePs faithfulness to Protec- 
tion. Croker wrote Graham early in the year that the country 
gentlemen “ were greatly out of temper, or perhaps I should 
rather say out of spirits,^* and ended his letter with this appeal : 

do think that some occasion ought to be found or made if not 
of doing, at least of saying, and strongly too, something comfort- 
ing and gratifying to that great interest which is after all the 
only safe basis of a Government in this country.^^ Graham 
replied, acknowledging that the country gentlemen were out of 
humour, and that the existence of the Peel Government was 
thereby endangered. He continued : — 

We have laboured hard, and not in vain, to restore the prosperity 
of the country, and to give increased security to the aristocracy, by 
improving the condition and diminishing the discontent of the great 
masses of the people. We have effected this object without inflicting 
any real injury on the landed proprietors, yet we are scouted as 
traitors, and are denounced as if we were time-serving traders in 
politics, seeking to retain place by the sacriflcc of the interests of 
our friends. The country gentlemen cannot be more ready to give 
us the death-blorw than we are to receive it. If they will rush on 
their own destruction, they must have their way ; we have endeavoured 
to save them, and they regard us as exjemies for so doing.§ 

In the November following Lord John Russell published his 
Edinburg letter, which, as Peel said, '^justified* the conclusion 
that the whig party was prepared to unite with the Anti-Corn 
Law League in demanding the total repeal of the Corn Law8.”|| 
Croker, when this Bomb ” (as he calls it) burst, was busy 
writing an article for the Quarterly Review in defence of the 
Com Lawi^ and he forthwith wrote Mr. Ifeel that Lord Rus^ll's 
letter was looked upon as *^tho manifesto <rf a n0W revolution,” 
and inquiring as to the part Feel wished the Quarterly Review 

* " Sydney Smith," by Stuart J. Reid, p. 359. 

+ Then Vice-President of the Board of bade. ' t Vol. li. p. 11. 

3 Yol. ii. pp. 30, 31. H •• Peefs Memoirs," voL ii* p. 171. 
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to take in reference to it, and declaring that '^if any change 
in the line of concession on the Com Laws were made he 
should abandon in despair all attention to public affairs, and 
follow or rather slide down the facilis deacensm avemi — thatis> 
Democracy/'^ He seemed to suspect Peel would not require his 
assistance, and Peel does not seem to have noticed this letter. 
When it became known that Peel intended to propose the total 
repeal of the Corn Laws, Croker’s rage and fury knew no bounds ; 
he denied not only Peel’s statesmanship, but even his honesty. 
His letters to Wellington and his other correspondents*!* are 
painful exhibitions of petty spite and senile incapacity to com- 
prehend Peel’s position and the merits of the question. 

Our readers will remember " Mr. Dick ” in " David Copper- 
field,^^ who could not keep King Charles’s head out of 
his memorial. In like manner Croker could not keep the 
French Revolution, which we know was his ‘‘forte," out of 
what Lord Beaconsfield called his “rigmarole dissertations." 

“ Sir Robert Peel," Croker said, “ has broken up the old interests, 
divided the great families, and commenced just such a revolution as 
the Noailles and Montmorencis did in 1789. Look at father and 
son, and brother and brother, and uncle and nephew, thrown into 
personal hostility in half the counties of England, and all for what t 
to propitiate Richard Cobden."J 

Readers of “Coningsby’’ will remember what is said of Mr. 
Rigby : “ What could be more patriotic and magnanimous than 
his jeremiads, over the fall of the Montmorencis and the 
Crillons, or the possible catastrophe of the Percys and the 
Manners ?’’§ 

In defence of the part taken by Croker at this time it must be 
admitted by even the warmest admirers of Peel, amongst whom 
we reckon ourselves, that Croker and those who thought with 
him received great provocation from Peel. Their case against 
him is admirably stated in what Lord Beaconsfield calls “ a very 
interesting criticism on the career of Sir Robert Peel which was 
given in his presence by Lord John Russell." 

“ I cannot," said Lord John, “express surprise or wonder at any 
warmth or vindictive feeling being directed against him [Peel}, 
because in hia political career he has done that which perhaps has 
never happened to so eminent a man before. He has twice changed 
his opinion on the greatest political questions of the time — once 
when the Protestant Church was to be defended and the Protestant 
Constitution rescued from the assaults of the Roman Catholics, which 
it was said would ruin it. The right hon. gentleman undertook to 


• VoL iii. p. 37- 
tyoLiii.pp. 67,68. 


t vol. iii.pMitsi. 
$ Book viii. chap. vi. 
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lead the defence. Again, the Corn Laws were powerfully attacked 
in this House and out of it. He undertook to resist a change and 
to defend Protection. I think on both occasions he came to a wise 
conclusion, and to a decision beneficial to his country ; first, when he 
repealed the Eoman Catholic disabilities, and, secondly, when he 
abolished Protection. But that those who followed him — men who 
had committed themselves to these questions on the faith of his 
political wisdom, on the faith of his sagacity, led by the great 
eloquence and ability he displayed in debate — that when they found 
he had changed his opinions and proposed measures different from 
those on the faith of which they had followed him, that they should 
exhibit warmth and resentment was not only natural, but I should 
have been surprised if they had not displayed it.”* 

Croker did not confine his display of this natural warmth and 
resentment to his private correspondence, but exhibited them to 
the world in the Quarterly Revievj, He contributed several 
articles which contained severe censures on Peel and his 
conduct. These censures were deeply felt and biWerly resented 
by Peel. In a letter to Graham, Croker justifies his conduct on 
this ground : — ** The editor and proprietor of the Review,*^ he 
t^rites, summoned me as a man of honour to keep the engage- 
ment, and to maintain the principle to which I had in December 
1842, pledged the Review.’'t 

It is with melancholy interest that one reads the last letters 
between these once close friends. 

I cannot [wrote Croker to Peel] write to you without expressing 
my deep regret at having been placed, by my zeal for, and confidence 
in, your former measures, in a position which has forced me into so 
decided a difference of political opinions as must render any personal 
intercourse between us awkward and painful. Thus closes with this 
note a correspondence of aeven-and-thirty years ; but it does not alter 
my — 1 believe-^unalterable affection for yourself, and my regard for 
Lady Peel and your family, which are as lively and sincere as my 
wishes for the failure, as 1 understand them, of all your political 
views. 

If we should happen to meet (which is not very hkely, as I go little 
from home), I hope it may be with such civil forms and as much 
personal kindness as may very well co-exist with strong political 
differences. 

I am, my dear Peel, 

Very sincerely and affectionately yours, 

J. W. Cboker.4: 

* Speech in the House of Commons, June 19, 184df^ see Hansard for that 
date. The extract above given will be found in the **Life of Lord George 
Bentinck,” pp. 282, 283. • 

+ Vol. iiL p. 172. 

j Ibid. p. 94. The date of Croker*8 letter is January 12, 1347. 
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Peel speedily replied in stern and haughty terms : 

Sir, — As I am confirmed by your letter in my previous impressioD 
that you are the author of certain articles which have appeared in the 
recent numbers of the Quarterly Review^ I concur entirely in the 
opinion you express, that any personal intercourse between us would 
be awkward and painful. There are no doubt many cases in which 
personal good-will may co-exist with stiong political dififerences ; but 
personal good-will cannot co-exist with the spirit in which those 
articles are written, or with the feelings they must naturally have 
excited. I trust there is nothing inconsistent with perfect civility in 
the expression of an earnest wish that the same principle which 
suggests to you the propriety of closing a written correspondence of 
seven-and-thirty years may be extended to every other species of 
intercourse. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Kobert Peel.* 

Croker rejoined : have no objection to make to the terms^. 

nor of course to the conclusion of that letter; but 1 cannot 
admit — and indeed feel myself bound to deny — the personal 
feelings by which it supposes me to have been actuated.^^t 
Mr. Jennings indignantly denies the charge that Mr. Croker 
assailed Sir Robert Peel in an unjustifiable and unbecoming 
manner and he gives two extracts from the Qimrterly Beview 
for September, 1846, which, he says, ^‘are in themselves sufficient 
to dispose of the charge.’^ J Had Mr. Jennings extended hia 

researches — or perhaps we should say, his quotations — he 
would have seen, or at any rate shown, that his statement is 
inaccurate. Croker, after the letters we have just read, and 
when, therefore, he knew the feelings which his articles had 
roused in Peel, returned to the attack. In common with another 
veteran place-man of the days of Lord Liverpool, he concocted 
another article on Peel. “ It is impossible,^’ wrote Croker to hia 
colleague, ‘^not to feel indignation at .the apostasy and the 
mischief it has done; but personally I really have quite the 
reverse of ill-will, or a desire to give pain."’§ Comparing this 
letter with the ensuing extracts, we are reminded of Qroker*a 
brother Irishman, who said to an opponent, You are a foo), a 
liar, and a coward; but I will say nothing more for fear of 
becoming personal.” We subjoin some extracts : Of all Sr 
Robert Peel's great powers, that by which he will be best knowi^ 
to posterity will be that he is the boldest and heartiest eater of 

* Yol. iii. pp. 94, 95. Peel’s letter is dated January 15. 

+ Ibid. p. 95. t p. 97. 

§ ** Memoir of the Bight Hon. J. C. Berries,” vol. ii. p. 
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his own words that ever exhibited on any political stage/'* Again, 
Croker likens Peel “ to a runaway horse, scared at the terrific 
apparition of the League, and further excited by the rod of Mr. 
Cobden and the spur of Lord John Russell.”* 

Croker does not confine his attack to the question of the Corn 
Laws ; he impugns Peel’s policy as the Tory leader in the Reform 
struggle. What follows is equally unjust and inaccurate. “ The 
Whigs would never ex •proprio motvb have ventured on such 
democrat ical extremities as Sir Robert PeePs egregious blunders 
drove them into.”t During 1831 and 1832, Croker never so 
much as suggested disapprobation of Peel's tactics and action. 
Again : 

In 1835, he [Peel] instituted an Ecclesiastical Commission for the 
professed support of the Church. The most remarkable result of tliis 
Commission Wcis an event which was received as a great blow to tlio 
Church— the abolition of the Welch Bishoprics. It was said of a 
French wit, “ II n’a de Tesprit que centre Dieu.” It may be said of 
Sir Robert Peel, “ II n’a du courage que centre ses amis.”J 

There was at that time no call of duty or honour on Croker 
to write of Peel in such terms, and the extracts we have given — 
and we might easily greatly multiply them — show how much 
of sincerity there was in his avowal that he had no ill-will or 
desire to give pain.^* Bishop Wilbcrforce had a very curious 
observation^' of Peel’s reception of this article while travelling in 
a railway carriage with " the Bunsens and Sir Robert and Lady 
Peel/' 

“ Peel,” he says, “was reading the Quarterly, and soon settled into 
Croker’s bitter attack on him, peeping into its uncut leaves with 
intense interest, and yet not liking to show that interest by cutting ; 
and so when Madame Bunsen, who saw nothing of what was going on, 
offered a paper-cutter, courteously declining it, and lapsing into an 
article on Pantagruelism, to fall again into the old article, and peep 
again into the uncut leaves as soon as all was quiet. 

That Peel should feel the sting of Croker’s venomed darts 
would to Croker be merely an illustration of a common saying 
of his, II n^y a que la que hlesse, 

“Few men whose names are known to the public have received 
harder usage than John Wilson Croker." Such is the frank 
confession of the editor. What was the reason of this, and of 
Croker's widespread social unpopularity ? The answer is easy. 
Lord Beaconsfield describes Mr. Rigby's 'manner in society : 

• Quarterly Review, June, 1847, vol. Ixxxi. p. 275. ^ p. 302. 

t Ibid, p. 302. Conf. Croker's letter. 

J “ Life of Bishop Wilberforce,” vol. i. p. 3US. 
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Coningsby's ear caught the voice of Mr. Rigby. The speaker was 
not visible ; he was at a distance — surrounded by a wondering 
group, whom he was severally and collectively contradicting ; 
but Coningsby could not mistake those harsh, arrogant tones.”* 
With this agrees the admission of our ec^itor, who is not without 
a considerable taint of the lues hiographica : “ Croker was not 
the same to all men. To strangers or persons whom he disliked, 
his manner was overbearing and harsh. The deference with 
which his opinions were usually received rendered him impatient 
of contradiction.^' t The impression produced by his speeches 
and writings was that the predominant feature of his character 
was a love of personality and that malignity which according 
to Lord Russell characterized his opposition to the first Reform 
Act.J 

Hence the dislike with which he generally was regarded — 
disapproved,'' as was said “ by the wise, and unpopular with the 
multitude.” Of this we find in a letter to Lord Lansdowne from 
Sydney Smith this signal illustration. “ Croker said to the late 
Mrs. Humphrey Mildmay he wished particularly to be introduced 
to me. ‘ Yes,' she said, ‘that may be agreeable to you, but are 
you sure it would be equally agreeable to Mr. Sydney Smith ?"' § 
The lady must have well known the estimate in which Croker 
was held by society, or she would not have ventured to make 
such a brusque reply to his request 

In Croker's later years, and when the late Bishop Wilborforce 
was Vicar of Alverstoke, Croker occupieil a house in that parish, 
the Bishop writing to his brother Robert, gives another illustra- 
tionof the common opinion of Croker. 1 sec a good deal of 
Croker here. He. is very kind and very amusing. The most 
singular thing is that in all his remarks on men, &c., he is very 
kind. I really think that I have never heard him make an 
unkind remark on any one. He is very attentive at church, &c.” 
The Wilberforces must have been agreeably surprised in Croker* 
as he had in the Quarterly, “ amusingly criticized their father's 
restless and roving propensities.”!! 

According to the editor, some of the offensive writings attri- 
buted to Croker were not written by him, but there is abundant 
evidence that his undoubted writings showed the Inalignity 
attributed to him. It was not only that he “massacred she 
Liberals” such as Lady Morgan or Miss Martineau. His 
personal or political friends, if they differed from him, did not 

* “ Couingsbj,” book \v, chap. vi. f Vol. iii. p. 345. 

t Rccollectiojis and Suggestions,” p. 92. 

^ “ Sydney Smith,” by Stuart J. Ileid, p. 317. 

II “ Life of Bishop Wiloerforcc,” vol. i. p. 206. 

\\ Lord Teignmouth, ” Reminiscences of Many Years,” vol. i. p. 252. 
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escape the stream of vitriolic acid he poured on the heads of all 
opponents. 

In the Scotch ‘^one pound note controversy Croker replied 
to his old and intimate friend Sir Walter Scott^s Letters of 
Malachi Malgrowther in terms which produced this meek re- 
monstrance from Scott 

My dear Croker, — I must say there are many and too direct per- 
sonal allusions to myself not to authorize, and even demand, some 
retaliation, dans le meme genre, and however good-humouredly men 
begin this sort of sharp encounter of the wits,’* their temper gets the 
better of them at last. When I was a cudgel player, a sport at which 
I was once an ugly customer, we used to bar rapping over the knuckles, 
because it always ended in breaking heads ; the matter may be remedied 
by baskets in a set-to with oak saplings ; but I know no such defence 
in the rapier and poniard game of wit, so I thought it best not to 
endanger the loss of an old friend for a bad jest, and sit quietly down 
wdth your odd hits, and the discredit which it gives me here for not 
repaying them, or trying to do so. I can assure you* Malachi’s spirit 
has been thought * meanly of for his silence, and this ought to be 
evidence in my favour that my temper at least is unconcerned in this 
unhappy dispute.* 

This is case of difference of politicaropinion between Croker and 
one who was not only a personal friend, but a member of the 
same political party ; but a writer might be a member of the 
same party and not differ in opinion from Croker, and yet not 
escape becoming one of his vessels of wrath. Every one re- 
members Lord Beaconsfield's reference to Sir Archibald Alison’s 

History of Europe as ** Mr. Wordy’s history of the late war in 
twenty volumes, a capital work, which proves that Providence 
was on the side of the Tories.’'t Here the parallel between Mr. 
lligby and Croker fails. When Alison’s History appeared, we 
read in his Life, that, considering that his History was a great 
effort made in favour of the Conservative cause at the period of 
its lowest depression,” he was much annoyed that the Qimrterly 
Mevieiv took no notice of it ; ho felt and said ** this silence on the 
part of the QvAirterly was unjust, especially as the editor]: was 
an old personal friend. 

The publication of The Croker Papers'' reveals the fact that 
Croker prepared a review of the History*' which drew from the 
editor]: the following remonstrance : — 

Alison deserves all anybody can say of his negligence, and also of 
his coxcombical pomposity and preac hidcation, and worst of all his 
affectation of Liberalism^here and there by way of exteAuating to the 

t “Coningsby,” book iii. chap. ii. 
i The late J. G. Lockhart. 
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wicked his really good principles^ political and religious. But he is 
a good old Tory, and a good, honest, amiablo man, and he has spent 
twenty years on this big book, and looks to it (he thinks not in vain) 
for pecuniary help to a large family. 1 think, therefore, it would 
meet your wishes to be gentle to him ; and certainly the contrary 
line would give me personal pain, we being very old acquaintances, 
and he the Siieriff of my county, whom I must meet often whenever 
I go to Scotland. It occurs to me that you might do him a real kind- 
ness by pointing out his blunders ; but it might be done in terms of 
respect and civility, and without any expression of severity mingled 
with regret. This, however, if you could speak with general respect of 
his work — and I fear you could not; and if you coidd not — why, the 
article is all alive with interest and could spare a note, however good 
and however amusing.* 

Apparently it did not meet Croker’s wishes to bo gentle to 
Alison nor consult Lockhart^s feelings. The History remained 
unreviewed, at least by the Quarterly^ so we conclude from our 
editor^s note — Alison little suspected that it was because the 
editor was his friend that his work was not reviewed or the 
severe treatment from which he was thus saved/^t 

We hoped that these Papers would throw some light on the 
origin of the enmity between Croker and Lord Beaconsfield, but 
we are disappointed. Croker says he never met Disraeli above 
twice — once when he was very young, at his father's, and once 
many years later at Lord Lyndhurst’s.'* He adds : " Nothing 
certainly happened to create any coolness on my part; on the con- 
trary, my impressions, as far as I can recollect them, were agree- 
uble.''t Looking at what the editor admits as to Croker's 
demeanour to strangers,, it is most likely that there was something 
on his part to create a coolness, if no stronger feelings ou 
Disraeli's part, and that his impressions of Croker were anything 
but agreeable. 

A contemporary § hints rather than states, that Lord Beacons- 
field’s enmity to Croker arose from his refusal to co-operate with 
him in some newspaper adventure — we presume the unsuccessful 
Representative. A weekly journal, whose name is, fre- 
quently belied by what appears in its columns, asserts that the 
enmity was caused by Croker, in the Ministerial arrangements of 
September, 1841, persuading Peel to disregard Disraeli’s claim 
to office, and that Disraeli revenged himself by giving to the 
world in ‘^Coningsby " the well-known portrait of Croker under 
the name of Rigby. It does not appear from these volumes that 


* Vol. iii. p. 12. t note 

I Letter to the late Mr. Charles Phillips : vol. iii. p. 303. 
$ tiaturday Eevieto. 
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Croker was consulted about, or took part in, the arrangements of 
1841.* * * § Notwithstanding the sneers of the Quarterly^ Review 
** at the world of gobemouches who. identify Mr. Croker with 
Rigby,*' we think there is no doubt that Rigby is Croker, and 
that the sketch, though not in some particulars free from 
exaggeration, is on the whole accurate and fair. One has but 
to look at the portrait prefixed to the first of these volumes, and 
call to mind Croker^s appearance in his later years, to see that 
this verbal daguerreotype is intended for him. 

A man of middle size and age, originally in all probability of a 
spare habit, but now a little inclined to corpulency. Baldness, perhaps, 
contributed to the expression of a brow, which was, however, essentially 
intellectual, and gave some character of openness to a countenance 
which, though not ill-favoured, was unhappily stamped by a sinister 
cast that was not to be mistaken. His manner was easy, but rather 
audacious than well-bred. Indeed, while a visage which otherwise 
might be described as liandsome ivas spoilt by a dishonest glance, 
so a demeanour that was by no means deficient in self-possession and 
facility was tainted by an innate vulgarity which, in the long run, 
though seldom, yet surely developed itself. f 

It is singular that Lord Beaconsfield should fix on Nicholas 
Rigby as the name by which to designate Croker. The original 
Nicholas Rigby, it will be remembered, is described as a coarse 
and corrupt adventurer, who had never been loyal to anything 
but his bread and butter, and of whom it may literally be said 
that the only merit he possessed or cared to claim was that he 
drank fair.'’{ When “ Coningsby ** was published, this descrip- 
tion of the real Rigby was not written, and yet the first part of 
it exactly dcFcribes the Rigby of the novel. 

The passages from “ Coningsby we have quoted are abundant 
evidence of the identity of Croker with Rigby. There are others 
not less strong. Croker, we are told by the editor, “ was often 
taunted with the great importance that he attached to dates, 
and the exaggerated value which he attached to trifles. ”§ Of Mr. 
Rigby we are told, when we are first in introduced to him, that 

he compared and criticized the dates of every rumoured incident 
of the last twenty-four hours (and nobody was stronger in dates than 
Mr. Rigby) ; counted even the number of stairs which the Minister 
had to ascend and descend in his visit to the palace, and the time 
their mountings and dismountings must have consumed (detail was 
Mr. lligby*s forte). || 


* He may, however, have been consulted or have advised in these arrange- 
ments. His letters for 1 811-42 are missing. Vide vol. ii. p. 377. 

+ “ Coningsby,” book i. chaj). i. 

1 Trevelyan’s “ Early History of Charles James Fox,” pp. 34, 42, 76. 

§ Vol. i. p. 27. II “ Coningsby, book i. chap. i. 
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In fact, ibis love of detail marred the effect of bis writings 
and speeches. “ His historical sagacity was often at fault in the 
details with which it was exclusively employed.” * We are told 
by Lord Kussell that, in the debates in Committee on the Reform 
Rill, “ Mr. Croker s statements of detail were singularly in- 
accurate, and even where the particular point on which he 
insisted was not mistaken^ his exaggerations of its importance 
were repulsive to the House.” t Another point of resemblance 
of which Croker^s letters offer frequent illustrations is that after 
183^ “ Mr. Rigby was a prophet of evil, preaching only mor- 
tification and repentance and despair to his late colleagues.” 
In his early life he said his name was not CroaJcer,^ but after 
1832 such was his disposition. Again, Mr. Rigby is represented 
as “ engaged in concocting — ^you could not term it composing — 
an article, ‘ a very slashing ajpticle,' which was to prove that the 
penny postage must be the destruction of the aristocracy. It 

was a grand subject treated in his highest style It was 

full of passages in italics, little words in great capitals, and 
almost drew tears.” || 

Elsewhere we read that “ in the Quarterly the new postal law 
had the lionour of a separate invective to itself, in which Mr. 
Croker confidently foretold its speedy and complete failure with 
the veheinence that was his wont.” 1l This diatribe, which was 
generally thought to be at once “ furious and weak,” read in the 
light of the facts which show the great benefit cheap postage is 
to the country, affords a good illustration of the unsoundness of 
Croker's political judgments. 

Mr. Rigby is described as fond of discovering or inventing 
scandals about opponents. An amelioration of the criminal 
code was discountenanced because a search in the parish register 
of an obscure village proved that the proposer had not been born 
in wedlock. A relaxation of the commercial system was 
denounced because one. of its principal advocates was a 
Socinian.” 

We find Croker in his latest years busily investigating such 
questions as whether Pitt was in the habit of excessive drinking 
“ Charles Fox^s dealing with Irish pells J whether Huskisson 
gambled in the funds while he was in office.” §§ ^ 


* The Times, Summary of Events for 1857. 
f “ Kecollectious and Suggestions,” p. 92. 

J “ Memoirs of Lord Melbourne,” vol. ii. p. 316. § Vol. i. p. 49. 

II ” Coningsbjr/* book viii. chap. vi. 

" Memoirs of Lord Melbourne,” vol. ii. p. 316. 

” Coningsby,” book ii. chap. i. ^ol* P- 330. 

It ** Memoir of the Right Hon. J. C. llerries,” vol. ii. p. 271. 

Vol. iii. p. 175. 
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Croker denied that his attack on Lord Beaconsfield’s first 
Budget was in revenge fur his being held up to contempt as 
Rigby. He asserted that he attacked.the Budget in the Quarterly 
only because he thought it “ highly mischievous to the country 
andf the Conservative party " He further said, I never saw 
* Coningsby,’ nor, till after the review was printed, ever to my 
recollection had heard that it alluded to me en bien ni en malJ^ 
This is making a great demand on our faith. If Croker did 
not at or any time after the ^publication of “ Coningsby hear 
that he had been there portrayed or caricatured as Rigby, ho 
was the only person in the political or literary world who did not 
hear it. On this matter we think his recollection failed him. 
Lord Beaconsfield in the House of Commons replied to Croker 
and so severely attacked the Quarterly that Croker said, 
^‘Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright could not have done so more 
offensively in every point than Mr. Disraeli did.” * To this 
attack Croker professed to be “contemptuously indifferent — a 
profession which may or may not have been sincere. 

The editor is neither fair nor accurate in his account of the enmity 
between Croker and another eminent man of letters, Macaulay. 
The editor assigns as the reason of this enmity that the two 
men had been “ pitted against " “ each other in Parliament, and 
that more than once Croker gained a marked and telling advan- 
tage over his antagonist. He had greater felicity in ready reply 
than Macaulay, and on more than one occasion he utterly 
demolished an elaborately prepared and showy, but unsubstantial, 
speech of the ‘ brilliant essayist.^ t 

This was not the origin of Macaulay’s enmity to Croker ; it 
began at the time when the writ for Yorkshire was moved on 
account of Brougham^s accepting the Great Seal. After his 
gratuitous and twice-repeated declaration that he had no inten- 
tion of taking ofiSce, Croker commented sharply on the position 
in which the new Chancellor was placed, ana remarked that he 
had often heard Brougham declare tliat “ the characters of public 
men formed part of England’s wealth,’^ and enlarged on this theme 
in that “ high moral and admonitory tone which, to use Lord 
Beaconsfield’s phrase, “ irresistibly reminded one of Mrs. Cole 
and her Prayer-book,^^ and he ruined his case by referring to a 
private conversation. Macaulay replied in defence of Brougham. 

“ You will see,^^ he wrote to his friend Hapier, “ that I gave 
Croker a dressing the other night in Brougham’s defence. 1 was 
in no good humour with B. But the insufferable impertinence 
^nd poltroonery of Croker exasperated me beyond all patience. 

1 am thought to have had the best of the battle by our critics 


* Vol. iii. pp. 202, 203. 
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here/’ ^ Macaulay also was exasperated far more than by any 
attack on himself by an attack by Croker on Macaulay’s friend 
Lord Lansdowne, to whom Croker openly referred, observing 
that Caine was the key-stone of the arch/’ and this became a 
favourite sayhig among the Tory party.f 

The editor very prudently does not specify the occasions on 
which he thinks Croker demolished Macaulay’s “ showy, but un- 
substantial, speeches.” Perhaps he had in his mind the memor- 
able debate on the second reading of the Reform Bill in De- 
cember, 1831, when Macaulay delivered the greatest speech he 
had up to that time made, to which Croker attempted tq reply, 
and not only utterly failed, but added disgrace to defeat ; for, on 
the following night, Mr. Stanley^ convicted him of gross mis- 
representation of facts in the version he gave of the differences 
between Charles I. and the Parliament.*’ The House enjoyed 
the exposure ;not so Croker. What its effect on him was we are 
told by an eye-witness. 

Mr, Crokor, whose assurance was proverbial, at first listened to Mr. 
Stanley with apparent indifference ; but as he proceeded in his attack, 
supported by immense cheering from a very large majority of the 
House, Mr. Croker*s courage gave way ; he became very pale, and 
2 )ullcd his hat over his brows. Lord Althorp thought that he was 
going to faint, and he did not recover himself the whole night. § 

The editor thinks he disposes of what he calls Macaulay’s 
“ boast ” that he had smashed Croker’s edition of “ Boswell’s 
Johnson” by the fact that between forty and fifty thousand 
copies of the work have been sold, and it has still a steady sale. 
Wo apprehend that Macaulay did not mean he had “smashed,” 
or had designed to “ smash,” the sale of the book, but the value 
and accuracy of Mr. Croker’s notes and comments. If the sale 
of the book is to be taken as a test that it is not “ smashed,” 
whaL does the editor say of the sale of Macaulay’s criticism ? Up 
to 1876, 120,000 copies of Macaulay’s Essays, including the one 
on “ Croker’s Johnson,” had been sold in the United Kingdom by 
one publisher alone, considerably over 130,000 copies of 
separate essays, of which that on Johnson is one, have been 
printed in “ The Traveller’s Library.” Of the numbers sold in the 
American and Continental editions there are, so far as ^e know,|| 
no statistics, and the sale still goes on. 

* “Napier Correspondence,'* p. 98. Conf, “Life of Macaulay,” vol. i. 

p. 170. 

t “ Memoir of Earl Spencer,** }>. 335. It will be remembered that Caine was 
Lord Lansdowne’s borough, for which Macaulay sat. 
t The late Earl of Derby. 

§ “ Memoir of Earl Spencer,** p. 383 and note. Macaulay’s speech will be 
found in iiis edition of his speeches. 

II Sec “Life of Macaulay,” vol. ii. p. 125. 
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We all remember the interest with which Crokers review of 
Macaulay s History was expected, and how that expectation was 
disappointed. Ihe world generally found it to be what Mr. 
Trevelyan described it “so bitter, so foolish, and above all so 
tedious, that scarcely anybody could get through ft, and nobody 
was convinced by it.^^* Macaulay heard that Lockhart wished 
to suppress this review, thinking that a violent attack by a per- 
sonal enemy would do no harm to Macaulay, and much harm to 
the Quartedy IievieiL\ and, looking at the course Lockhart took 
as to Croker’s review of Alison, we think it is likely Lockhart 
wished to suppress this review of Macaulay. Be that as it may, 
the review appeared, and Croker was anxious that it should be 
“expanded and published in a separate form .... to supply" 
a more ready antidote to that elaborate compound of falsehood 
and poison.” To this suggestion Mr. Murray replied : “ I am 
loath to admit any defects in the Quarterly, but I cannot help 
thinking that there are many papers of yours which would 
answer better for republication than that on Macaulay Not 
daunted by this discouragement, Croker replied : “I do not ask 
you to publish it; all I would ask is, that you would allow me 
to do so raeo periculo. .... As I acknowledge the copyright 
to be in you, I shall, if you do not consent, recast my materials 
(and I have a great many by me which the limits of a review 
would not allow me to employ) into another and more book-like 
form.^^J 

F ortunately for Crokei ’s literary reputation, neither of his 
designs as to this article were carried out. 

We obs^orve that the editor says of Croker^s prediction that 
Macaulay’s History would never be quoted as an authority “ that 
it is a prediction which has yet to be disproved .“§ With the 
exception of one syllable we agree with the editor. In our 
judgment “it is a prediction which has yet to be proved.’’ It is 
interesting to read Macaulay^s latest opinion of Croker as a 
writer — an opinion which there is no reason to believe he wrote 
with any intention of its being published. Towards the close of 
jNIacaulay’s life, he wrote in his journal: — 

I read the Quarterly Heviews of 1830-31 and 1832, and was 
astonished by the poorness and badness of the political articles. 1 
do not think that this is cither personal or political prejudice in me, 
though I certainly did not like Southey, and though I had a strong 
antipathy to Croker, who were the two chief writers. But I see the 
merit^ ot many of Southey's writings, with fvhich I am far from 
agreeing — Espriclla's letters, for example, and the Life of Wesley ; 
and I see the merit of the novels of Theodore Hook — whom I held in 
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greater abhorrence than even Croker — stuffed as those novels are 
with caricatures of my political friends. Nay^ 1 can see merit in 
Warren’s ^‘Ten Thousand a Year.” I therefore believe that my 
estimate of these political papers in the Qm^'terly Review is a fair one^ 
and to mo they seem to be mere trash, absurd perversions of history ; 
parallels which show no ingenuity, and from which no instruction can 
bo derived; predictions which the event has singularly falsified; 
abuse substituted for argument; and not one paragraph of wit or 
elo(iuence. It is all forgotten, all gone to the dogs. Croker is below 
Southey ; for Southey had a good style, and Croker has nothing but 
italics and capitals as substitutes for eloquence and reason.* 

Nevertheless, Croker " always commanded an audience. Even 
his love of personality was made almost respectable by his skill 
in the art of inflicting pain.^'t There are many other facts and 
opinions in ‘‘ The Croker Papers with which we should like to 
have dealt, but our space available at the present time is filled, 
and we must quit the subject. In a future number we hope to 
return to it in connection with Lord Malmesbury^s “ Memoirs of 
an Ex-Minister.'^ 


* Life of Macaulay,” vol. ii. pp. 457, 458, 
t The Times^ nbl supra. 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION, ' 

Under the ahcrc title a limited portion of the Westminste r Review is occasionally 
sH apart for the reception of able Articles^ lohich, though harmonizing loith the 
gemrul spirit and aims of the Bevieio^ may contain opinions at variance iclth 
the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Editors in 
introducing this department, is to facilitate the expression of opinion by men 
of high nu ntal pmcer and culture, who, whUe they arc zealous friends of freedom 
and progress, yet dijfer widely on special points of great practical concern, 
both from the kditors and from each other ^ 

Proposed Alteration of the Currency. 

N otwithstanding the intelligent advocacy and un- 
qualified approval of Mr. Childers' proposal for the 
demonetization of the half-sovereign, by a writer in the Octo- 
ber number of this Review, I venture to characterize the 
policy in respect to currency reform recently propounded in 
Parliament by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as illogical, 
fragmentary, and economically unsound. As it is understood to 
be the intention of the Government to bring the measure for- 
ward again this year, the monetary interests of the country 
imperatively demand that its scope and aim should be dis- 
passionately considered, meanwhile, with a view to its becoming 
law if possible in an amended form. The Statute-book is 
already sufficiently encumbered with the results of crude 
legislation on coinage and banking questions, to the needless 
hampering of financial and trading operations. And any 
alteration in the currency system — which has unhappily been 
too long abandoned to the evil consequences of parliamentary 
neglect — should be made, not according to the barbarous legis- 
lative precedents in connection with this class of subjects set 
up forty years ago, but in harmony with the requirements of 
a period when the economy of commerce has been reduced to 
the precision of a science. 

The avowed object of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
to protect the public against the risk of loss caused by wear 
and tear of the gold coinage. It is well known that at 
present, if sovereigns or half-sovereigns should come into the 
possession of any holder after l^iese have reached a stage of 
service which wears them below standard weight, he is liable, 
in exchan^Dg them, to forfeit an amount represented by the 
difference in weight between the light coins and those of full 
weight. No one disputes that a considerable quantity of gold 
coins of both the current denominations has accumulated in 
banking institutions and private hands, which would not pass 
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at the Bank of England or at the Mint except af a diminished 
value, resulting from wear. The avci^age weight of a sovereign, 
at the time of issue is grains, or about 7'9871 grammes; 
and it ceases to be legal tender when it falls below 122*5 
grains or 7*9379 grammes. The standard weight of the 
half-sovereign when issued has hitherto been 61*687 grains 
and 3*993S grammes. When it falls below 61*125 grains and 
3*9609 grammes it can no longer be legally circulated as of 
full value. Should a gold coin be rejected as too light after* 
it leaves the Mint, the person receiving it must bear the loss 
involved. The Government declines all responsibility concerning 
weight when gold coins are transferred to the public. Banking 
institutions, and sometimes private individuals, having occasion 
to deposit gold coins in the Bank of England, are accustomed 
to keep back those materially impaired in value by wear, in the 
hope of being able gradually to dispose of them to clients 
without loss, by mixing them with coins which are full weighted. 
In illustration of the extent to whieh this practice prevails it 
may be mentioned that when the gold coin which happened to 
be in the West of England Bank at the time of its failure was 
remitted to the Bank of England, no less than 50 per cent, of 
the amount was found to be below current weight. It is 
estimated that 20,000,000 light sovereigns, and £5,000,000 to 
£6,000,000 in value of light half-sovereigns, circulate in this 
manner in defiance of the law. Mr. Newmarch states, in 
Tooke^s History of Prices,^’ that in 1840 and 1841, when 
light gold was freely received by the Bank of England for 
rccoinage at the public expense, the proportion below standard 
weight did not rise above 25 or 28 per cent. But thirty years 
later, sovereigns under the authorized weight amounted to one- 
third of the entire sovereign circulation ; while in some of the 
agricultural districts the proportion of light sovereigns rose to 
4 1 per cent. The proportion of light half-sovereigns now reaches 
about 47 per cent, on an average of the total half-sovereign 
circulation. Thus it would appear that out of an aggregate 
circulation of 64,500,000 sovereigns, 31 Jper cent., or 20,000,000, 
ought to be withdrawn as under the fixed current weight ; and 
out of a total of £11,500,000 to £12,000,000 in half-sovereigns, 
five and two-thirds millions sterling should be called in for 
the same reason. Although the Mint has coined, since the 
beginning of 1850, the enormous sum of ninety-eight millions 
sterling, more . that half these coins have become a prey to 
bullion dealers and exporters, and these vast issues have not had 
the effect of driving out of use the worn coins of earlier years * 

* ** Investigations in Carrenev and Finance.’* By W. Stanley Jevons. 
Macmillan & Co. 1884, (P. 300.) 
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The average lEigc of a sovereign until it wears below the legal 
standard^ according to Dr. Farr, is 15*7 years ; the average 
age of the half-sovereign before it wears below standard weight 
is seven and a half years. The average deficiency in'the weight 
of sovereigns is *53 per cent., or more than ten shillings per £100 ; 
while half-sovereigns are depreciated twice as much, or about 
twenty-two shillings per <£^100. A single bank is known to have 
lost by light gold coin in one year, as much as £G,716, in addi- 
ction to loss of interest on this stock, while awaiting the oppor- 
tunity of being placed in circulation. Mr. Jevons estimates the 
number of light gold coins requiring recoinage, of both kinds 
inclusive, at 81,500,000, and the probable cost of rccoinage he 
puts at dt^3 48,000, as follows : — 

To make up deficiency of weight . . . £300,000 

„ ,, in fineness . . . 7,000 

Coat of coinage (Mint expenses) . .. . 41,000 

£348,000* 

From these statistics it is obvious that the gold coinage of 
Great Britain is reduced to a chaotic condition by which serious 
injutyis inflicted upon the community calling for prompt readjust- 
ment ; being, at the same time, especially discreditable to the 
English nation, which is distinguished above every other for finan- 
cial and commercial enterprise. Is Mr. Childers^ scheme, however, 
adequate to meet all the exigencies of the case ? On the contrary, 
it is my belief — the grounds of which will presently appear — that 
while the recoinage of light sovereigns and half-sovereigns is abso- 
lutely indispensable, the wear and tear of the gold currency can- 
not be equitably and efficiently provided for — certainly it cannot 
be mitigated — by merely degrading the half-sovereign to the level 
of a token." The Government propose in their Bill to lower 
the existing current intrinsic metallic value of the half-sovereign 
— henceforth to be denominated a ten-shilling piece " — before 
it is put in 'circulation. After the pending measure is carried, 
this piece is not to be recognised as legal tender in the receipt or 
payment of any amount exceeding five pounds. The sixth clause 
of the Bill enacts that the half-sovereign, or rather the coin 
which is to take its place, shall be alloyed relatively in excess of 
the sovereign, so that the real value of the former shall be re- 
duced by one shilling as compared with its present standard 
worth. The half-sovereign will be permitted, nevertheless, 
to circulate at the value of ten shillings, as preyiously ; being 
exchangeable as a token up to that amoun^. The difference 
between the factitious value of ten shillings, for which the new 


* “ Investigations in Currency and Finance,** p. 296. 
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token is to be taken^ up to a fixed limits in business transactions, 
and its intrinsic metallic value of nine shillings, will be appro- 
priated by the Government in defraying expenses incident to 
the entire gold mintage of the country, as well as in ‘^the ex- 
change of light gold coin for coin of full weight/^ Thus, by the 
debasement, or father the e^aceimnt^ of the half-sovereign, and 
the profit to be derived by the Treasury from the production of 
an excessively alloyed gold piece, only worth nine shillings, but 
which is expected to pass for ten shillings, the risk of loss by 
abrasion, to the holder both of the sovereign and of the " ten- 
shilling piece, is to be anticipated and guarded against in the 
future. It will be observed in this new-fangled scheme that the 
smaller coin, in addition to suffering metallic deterioration, has 
assigned to it the performance of a sort of vicarious function in 
behalf of the sovereign. By virtue of the depreciation of the 
half-sovereign, the sovereign is to retain its metallic composition 
and standard value unchanged, while no loss whatever will be 
occasioned to its possessor from natural and ordinary wear. 
But I think convincing arguments can be advanced to show 
that the wiser plan would be to cover by the imposition of a land 
tax or some other plan, the expense of recoining and restoring to 
their normal value light sovereigns and half-sovereigns, and to 
uphold them, as at present, when of full weight, at that value ; at 
the same time effecting some modification and extension of our 
paper currency, by which the present pressure on the total gold 
circulation of the kingdom could be permanently relieved. I 
propose to submit in a subsequent part of this paper a practicable 
method by which this desirable object can be realized, without 
involving any real danger of infiation to the currency. As far 
as can at present be ascertained, the only substantial advantage 
likely to accrue from the new Act is of a purely indirect and 
incidental kind. The surplus profits obtainable from the coinage 
of the debased ten-shilling piece, after deducting cost of mint- 
ing and loss consequent on exchanging light gold coins for those 
of full weight, are to be applied to the reduction of the National 
Debt. 

The aim of the Bill is wrong in principle and offers a dangerous 
precedent. Despite the wilful reduction of the former value of 
a gold coin by the Mint, it is still m'ade to retain that value, 
nominally, as an exchangeable token in the market. A measure 
framed for so dubious a purpose leaves upon the mind a widely 
different impression from that which would be produced if an 
entirely new coin of fair metallic value were introduced, or if an 
old coin were absolutely cancelled. 

If we may judge from a remark by the Deputy-Master in the 
report of the Mint for 1883, he at least is the opposite of con- 
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fident as to the result of this Bill for amending the Coinage 
Act of 1870. ''It need hardly be said that the financial results of 
the contemplated measure are extremely dificwlt to forecast, 
the formation of any accurate estimate of the amount 5f coinage 
to be withdrawn and issued, or of the profits and expenses of 
the scheme, being almost impossible.” On the other hand, the 
adverse opinion of the New YQv\!iFinancial Chronicle — no mean 
authority on monetary topics — is expressed very emphatically in 
an able article on "Token-money in Great Britain/^ which ap- 
peared in the number of May 24th ; the measure being ironically 
defined as a Bill " to relieve careless bankers of their light 
gold^^;— 

Should Mr. Childers carry his bill tlirough Parliament, the new 
coins are almost certain to be discredited from the beginning, and 
the public obstinacy and persistence in preferring the old way to the 
new, may bring about all the evils which the objectors now foresee. 
.... Not the sensible objections which some financiers make to the 
proposition, but the popular opposition, will defeat the measure, if it 
be defeated at all. 

I take exception to the Bill — (1) On the ground that it sanc- 
tions the resting of the paper currency of Scotland and Ireland 
upon debased coin, the ten-shilling piece being allowed in these 
countries " to be substituted by bankers for silver coin in the 
reserve against which bank-notes are authorized to be issued 
(clause V.). This clause legalizes as a foundation for the note 
circulation of the two countries referred to, a standard gold cur- 
rency interchangeable with debased tokens. Where a diflference 
so radical exists between the intrinsic values of two metallic 
coins, it is contrary to all monetary canons hitherto accepted to 
suppose that they can together, justly and securely, sustain a 
note circulation. The ten-shilling piece, being really below the 
intrinsic value of ten shillings, if it be treated, as the Bill imports, 
as being equivalent to that value in the silver reserve basis of a 
bank of issue, nothing short of a fiction (a stronger term might 
not inaptly be employed) is created by Act of Parliament, under 
Government auspices, to inspire financial confidence in a credu- 
lous public. If the note issue is thus to rest upon a composite 
basis in the sense that the two gold coins forming that basis arc 
relatively of diiferent standard weight and fineness, * then the 
whole of the note issue standing on such a basis is, ipso facto, 
depreciated. To demonstrate that this would be the almost 
universal verdict on the subject, let the statement— as indeed 
it ought — ^be distinctly printed on the fime of each Scotch 
and Irish note as follows : — " Secured, partly on a reserve of 
sovereigns of legitimate standard gold, and partly on depreciated 
half-sovereigns, which are now displaced as legal tender ; the 
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latter ranking in the category of ' tokens/ lawfully exchange* 
able only up to £5 valuc/^ If the case were thus plainly 
stated to Scotch and Irish noteholders^ I do not hesitate to 
say that a quasi-panic would be almost inevitable. Moreover, 
that this bastard ** security should be permissible in the case 
of Scotch and Irish banks as a basis for their notes, while the 
Bank of England issue continues to rest undisturbed upon the 
broad and solid foundation of genuine standard metallic cur- 
rency, apparently implies a distinction which, to say the least,, 
must be regarded as invidious. (2) My next objection is, that 
the remedy proposed to cover the loss from wear and tear is 
much too partial to meet all the requirements of the case, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that so large a proportion of the 
loss by wear and tear necessarily concerns the sovereign. It 
appears from the Report of the Deputy-master of the Mint, 
already quoted, that the total amount of gold sent to the Mint 
in 18S3 by the Bank of England was £4,39;i,325, of which 
£3,41*5,968 was in gold coin, the greater part hehig sovereigns 
witiulrawn from circulation cbslightj under the provisions of 
the Coinage Act. No plan, consequently, for dealing with the 
question of loss from wear can be effectual which does not 
economize the use of both coins, as far as possible, without de- 
liberately impairing the current value of either. By all means 
let sovereigns and half-sovereigns, which have fallen in weight 
by use below their legally recognized currency value, be rehabi- 
litated. But instead of defraying the cost of the operation by 
the apparently surreptitious device of taking away from the 
secondary standard coin of the realm a portion of the gold which 
by law and time-honoured usage has hitherto belonged to it, 
while, contrary to principles of natural equity, authorising its 
circulation at its original exchangeable value, would not the 
straightforward course be to levy a tax, once for all, to cover 
this expenditure? What is there to hinder such an expedient 
being accompanied with an official intimation by the Govern- 
ment, that after the gold coinage has been thus restored, the 
public shall be required to assume in perpetuity the responsi- 
bility of protecting themselves from the risk of light standard 
coins coming into their possession, by returning them to the 
Bank of England or the Mint before they are worn beyond the 
limit of their current value ? Nothing would be easier than for 
industrial, financial, and mercantile establishments, which have 
the handling of coins on a large scale, to exercise a reasonable 
amount of vigilance in the application of the accustomed tests 
wlien parcels of gold coin come into their hands. Such a degree 
of alloy in every coin as may be necessary to defray expenses of 
mintage is perfectly allowable. But it seems to me highly 
[Vol. CXXIII. No. CCXLV.I-New Series, Vol. LXVII. No. I. K 
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objectionable^ both on economic and moral grounds^ for any 
Government to derive revenue from the depreciation of its 
coinage. Already the Treasury makes a clear gain, I think un- 
justifiably, of four shillings and sixpence " upon each score of 
new shilling pieces it puts into circulation, a gain of more than 
three farthings on every penny, and a corresponding profit on 
all the other tokens now in use.” Now it proposes to lay dese- 
crating hands on the half-sovereign after a similar fashion. 
With comparatively modern instances before us of States which 
have unscrupulously liquidated national obligations by tamper- 
ing with their standard coinage, is it absolutely impossible that 
some future Chancellor of the Exchequer, under pressure of 
extraordinary financial exigencies, may be tempted to manipulate 
the sovereign — the sole coin that will have escaped demonetiza- 
tion if this Bill passes — adducing in justification of his policy 
the present example of Mr. Childers with reference to the half- 
sovereign ? We stand alone as a nation«in the wholesale system 
of demonetization which threatens to overtake our coinage. In 
other civilized countries — notably in the United States, which 
has the most perfect system of currency in the world — there is 
a plurality of gold coins, and the systematic depreciation of any 
of them would be regarded by every enlightened Government 
but our own as a retrograde movement. 

The writer of the article on Mr. Childers" New Half-Sove- 
reigns” furnishes a unique illustration of the logical contra- 
dictions in which partisan zeal may unconsciously involve even 
the best informed advocate. The burden of his commendation 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer's scheme is that the right 
hon. gentleman has followed the advice of John Locke in 
an essay entitled Some Considerations of the Consequences 
of the Lowering of Interest and Raising of the Value 
of Money • Yet the writer throughout argues in the 
teeth of Lockers principles, and Mr. Childers' Bill is in direct 
violation of his policy. In 1695, when our current coin consisted 
almost entirely of silver, and was supposed to be standard money, 
it had become considerably depreciated as well as scanty through 
cutting, clipping, sweating, and other forms of bad usage. The 
question seriously occupied the attention of the officers of State 
as to the wisest method of calling in deficient coins, and re- 
issuing standard coins of full weight. Mr. Lowndes, then 
Secretary to the Treasury, attempted to show, in a pamphlet 
which he published, that these objects could be accomplished, 
without any cost to the nation, by the Goverpraent putting one- 
fifth less silver into all the coins and pocketing the difference. 
Four years previously, Locke had demonstrated in the essay 
already mentioned, that it was not by coins receiving certain 
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denominations under public authority that their true pur« 
chasing power could be ultimately determined^ but only by their 
intrinsic metallic value. Mr. Childers’ defender himself remarks: 
^‘It was fortunate for the country that the advice of Locke 
prevailed, and in 1696 a Bill passed the. House of Commons for 
the reissue of silver coins of full standard quality and weight. 
The loss to the Exchequer, estimated at il, 200, 000, was met 
by the imposition of a house duty and window tax.” Locke 
insisted on the standard value of the coinage being religiously 
maintained. On the other hand, Mr. Childers, while sparing 
the sovereign, the rehabilitation of which the writer fallaciously 
asserts is “ the paramount object held in view by Mr. Childers, '' 
demonetizes the half-sovereign, and commits the Government to 
the tortuous proceeding of calling the depreciated coin a ten- 
shilling piece ” after the intrinsic worth of the gold it contains 
has been reduced to nine shillings. According to the degenerate 
arithmetic of the Treasury, two adulterated gold tokens are to 
be denominated ten-shilling pieces, and unitedly, for practical 
purposes, to be taken as equal to a sovereign of twenty shillings 
standard value, although their real value is only eighteen 
shillings. Locke counselled that the cost of rehabilitating the 
coinage in his day should be honestly met by a tax. It is Mr* 
Childers’ intention to meet the loss that may be sustained by 
the Exchequer in restoring the sovereign to full weight and 
upholding its intrinsic current value now, by robbing the half- 
sovereign of part of its metallic value, dethroning it from its 
position as a current coin, and yet calling it by a name which 
falsely imports that its real value remains unaltered. Could 
contrast be greater between the teaching of the great master 
and the contemplated practice of his alleged disciple ? Never- 
theless, the writer of the article referred to considers the 
highest compliment he can bestow on Mr. Childers to be that 

he has read his Locke,” and the heaviest reproach he can cast 
upon the opponents of his measure that they have not read 
their Locke,^^ Nay, so far docs the writer carry his virtual 
antagonism to the doctrine of the philosopher he professes to 
revere, that he rather justifies the adulteration which has taken 
place in the silver coins, on the ground that it keeps, them from 
the melting-pot of the bullion dealer. But, with a singular want 
of consistency, in another part of his paper he actually suggests 
that when there arises a demand for bullion from abroad, in the 
absence of an available supply otherwise of gold ingots, this might 
be met by the uncoining of a million or two of gold tokens at 
the Mint, the withdrawal of the additional alloy, and the ex- 
portation of the bullion to the extent required.” It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that he should have so little compunction 

N 2 
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about the impending fate of the half-sovereign. The only cir- 
cumstance that would seem to reconcile him to the idea of sav- 
ing even the sovereign from depreciation is that ^ we should 
jirobably have some difficulty in conducting our monetary 
operations without having one coin to which there was attached 
a fixed standard of value ! But if Mr. Childers' new way of 
paying old debts '' be as economically sound and charming as 
his plausible advocate would imply, the marvel is that he should 
stop at its application to meeting the cost of recoinage and future 
wear of gold coins. Why not extend the utility of so excellent a 
principle by a further debasement of the coinage to cancel, say, 
the unfunded or part of the funded debt ? Mr. Gladstone has 
been distinguished as a financier for his unwearied iteration of 
the motto that governments should pay their way ; " but if the 
course proposed by Mr. Childers be adopted, the expense of 
rectifying coinage anomalies will synply have been defrayed by 
a species of confiscation. If either gold or silver coins bearing 
a proportional relation to the sovereign be depreciated, the 
relation is by that process to all intents destroyed, and in so 
far the whole coinage is demoralized. For that relation to be 
perfect, it is indispensable that the related coins should have the 
intrinsic value really which they have nominally, and this 
postulate of currency science Mr. Childers' Bill not only ignores, 
but utterly subverts. The question whether individuals in the 
community will feel richer or poorer for the proposed change is 
irrelevant. 

It is exceedingly significant that, after the fashion of the prover- 
bial postscript to a lady's letter, the concluding paragraph of the 
article on which I have ventured to animadvert should refer to the 
most vulnerable point in the Chancellor of the Exchequer's plan ; 
I mean the absence of any provision for the much-needed expan- 
sionof the paper currency by the adoptionof smallnotesas amcans 
of economizing the use of gold coins. When he would make it 
appear, however, that any considerable body of economists desire 
to replace absolutely the sovereign by a one-pound note, and 
apply a part of the revenue so obtainable to the maintenance of 
the half-sovereign as the only standard coin, he travels some- 
what beyond the record. But, like a true champion of Bank of 
England monopoly in note issues,he declines to discuss the alter- 
native of saving the wear and tear of the gold coinage by mul- 
tiplying English banks of issue, and dismisses that question by 
briefly remarking : Here we are standing on the brink of a 
limitless sea of controversy. We have go^ie as far as we safely 
can go in the issue of paper money, and the public security de- 
mands cautious restriction." The writer shrinks from the bare 
conception of chartered privilege in the issue of notes> being 
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invaded, and accordingly eschews even a cursory investigation 
of what is the most practical side of the entire subject. 

We are thus naturally led up to Mr. William Powler^s amend- 
ment to the Bill, as inscribed on the notice-paper of the House of 
Commons, pointing to what, in my judgment, is the simplest mode 
of dealing with the difficulties of the case. Mr. Fowler objects 
to the use of a gold coin not of full standard weight as 

token money/* on the ground that ^'itis calculated to create 
confusion and uncertainty, both here and ip other countries^ 
as to the character of our coinage and as to the maintenance 
of our standard value.^^ But it is to the strongest ground of 
his opposition to the Bill that I wish prominently to direct 
attention — namely, that it is not expedient to make provision 
for the restoration of the gold coinage until the question of the 
convenience and economy of an issue of notes, duly secured, 
of less denomination than five pounds, shall have been duly 
considered by a Royal Commission or a Seleet Committee.** I 
entirely agree with the proposition embodied in the concluding 
part of this amendment as going to the root of the matter. 
Without interfering with the arrangement fixed by Sir Robert 
Peers Act of 1814, as to the Bank of England and the Scotch 
and Irish banks in regard to the denomination, condition, and 
amount of their note issues, a concession might be made to all 
banks of acknowledged stability of the right of issuing one-pound 
notes, and even notes of the value of ten shillings. This would 
unquestionably prove at once a great economy in respect to the 
gold coinage and a distinct public convenience. 

The obvious design of all the banking legislation of Sir Robert 
Peel was to limit and, as far as possible, suppress the circulation 
of country bank-notes and rpplacc them by notes from the issue 
department of the Bank of England; his ultimate intention 
being to transfer to a single central Government office the ex- 
clusive function of providing a circulation of notes for the whole 
of the United Kingdom. In common with some popular 
expounders of currency principles in his day. Sir R. Peel was 
betrayed into the absurdity of attributing the derangement of 
credit and wide fluctations in the foreign exchanges to the 
agency of bank-notes, metropolitan and provincial. Hence his 
avowed hostility, particularly to the one-pound nofes of Scot- 
land and Ireland, the summary suppression of which by him 
was only prevented by persistent local opposition.* He suc- 

^ Not the least potent fnetor in preventing the withdrawal of one-pound 
notes IVoiii Scollancl was the celebrated Malachi Malagrowilier's Letters by Sir 
Walter Scott, which furnish an unanswerable vindicatiun of an expansive paper 
currency. Sir A. Alison, too, ascribes the salvation of the Empire *’ in the 
crises of w^ar, bud harvests, and specie famines at the beginning of the century, to 
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ceeded^ however, as regards Scotland, in. limiting the future 
note issues of the then existing banks to the average of the 
year ending May 1, 1845. That average amounted to two 
and three-quarter millions ; and for all notes issued in excess 
of that sum the Scotch banks were required to have a reserve 
of gold coin in hand. It was also enacted that no new bank 
formed in Scotland could be a bank of issue, and that on the 
failure of any Scotch bank then existing, its right of issue 
should cease. But the lapse of time and enlarged experience 
in banking and commerce, combined with a more rational treat- 
ment of currency questions generally, have clearly shown the 
theory propounded by Sir B. Peel, and the policy he based on 
that theory, to be egregiously wrong, mischievous and unjust, 
alike in his own day and ever since. Facts conclusively prove that 
it is not by any expansion in the circulation of convertible bank- 
notes that credit, prices, or the foreign exchanges are affected, 
but that it is simply by variation in the rates of interest. Des- 
pite his efforts to contract,with the intention of eventually extin- 
guishing, Scotch notes, they are to-day more highly appreciated 
by the public north of the Tweed than ever ; the amount of them 
in circulation having enormously increased since the enact- 
ments were put in force to curtail their issue. But the damage 
inflicted upon England and Wales by Sir R. PeeFs mistaken 
course, in seeking to reduce the paper currency of provincial 
banks to the lowest possible minhmim, continues to be more or 
less acutely experienced as trading requirements multiply. 
While the Scotch secured a continuance of the average issue of 
the twelve months, the English and Welsh banks were only 
able to obtain the average issue of the twelve weeks preceding 
27th April, 1844. These banks also failed to gain permission, 
which the Scotch, however, received, to issue notes beyond the 
maximum, even by keeping in their till gold coin equal 
to the whole of the excess. The unfortunate result is, that 
notwithstanding the vast growth of population and trade in 
England and Wales during the last forty years, the provincial 
banks have now only a note issue of about four and a quarter 


the same cause. ** It is remarkable/’ sajs he, ** that this admirable system, which 
may be truly called the moving power of the nation during the war, became, to- 
wards its close, the object of the most determined hostility on the part both of the 
peat capitalists and chief writers on political economy m the country. Here, 
However, as everywhere else, experience, the great test of );ruth, has determined 
the question. The adoption of the opposite system of contracCng the paper in . 
proportion to the abstraction of the metallic currency by, the Acts of 1819 and 
1844 (followed as it was necessarily by the monetarji crises of 1825, 1839 and 
1847) has demonstrated beyond a doubt that it was in the system of an expansive 
currency that Great Britain, during the war, found the sole means- of its salva- 
tion.* 
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millions^ instead of the Tnaximif/m issue of six and a quarter mil- 
lions allowed them by the Act of 1844. A further disadvantage 
shared by English and Welsh^ as compared with Scotch banks, is, 
that if in any case they should open a London ofBce, they must at 
once forfeit entirely their right to issue notes in the provinces. 
Accordingly the Act of 1844 lands us in the singular anomaly, 
that immeasurably greater facilities in paper currency are granted 
to Scotland than to England, although the population of the 
latter section of the kingdom is six times as large as that of the 
former, with a trade inc^culably more extensive. 

In the present instance, however, I do not advocate, abso- 
lutely, a return to the status quo ant^ 1844. All that is asked 
for is a fair and well-secured extension to the English and 
Welsh banks of note-issue privileges, mainly with the view of 
economizing the use of gold currency. This plan is recom- 
mended in lieu of the proposed debasement of the half-sove- 
reign. It is satisfactory to have in favour of it so eminent a 
financial authority as ;;Mr. Stephen Williamson, M.P. — at least, 
as regards its principle. Ilis concurrence is all the more valued 
because the final solution of coinage difficulties, in his opinion, 
lies in a direction wliich I am not prepared to approve — ^the 
adoption of bi-metallism. At a meeting of the International 
Monetary Standard Association held last year, referring to Mr. 
Childers* Coinage Bill, Mr. Williamson said : 

1 think we may safely say it will contract the supply of our legal 
tender of gold money, and it may present an opportunity of directing 
attention to the propriety of using both metals for our currency pur- 
poses. I, as a Scotchman, rather favour the idea of saving the wear 
and tear of gold by the issue of £1 notes, or notes of a smaller 
amount than £5. 

Mr. Jevons advocates a note issue of small denominations 
on what he terms ‘‘ the partial deposit system.** He further 
maintains that the lowest limit of a paper currency should in 
any case be five francs. The same writer suggests the issue of 
50,000,000 £1 notes, on a basis partly of coin and bullion, 
and partly of securities, giving the Government a profit of half 
a million a year. 

The amount to be issued on securities, instead of coin or bullion, 
would be greater or less according to the whole amount of the issue ; 
and the profit would of course be secured for the public revenue, 
after payment of the costs of issue.* If one-pouttd notes, 'why not 
ten-shilling, os even five-shilling notes ? I do not share the prejudice 
which commonly exists against small paper money 

* “ Investigations in Currency and Finance,” p. 300. 

t Ten, five, and three cent notes were issued in the United States during 
the war. In Italy there is the one-lira note (value 8d.), and local uotes ot fifty 
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But Mr. Grenfell, ex-Govemor of the Bank of England, in 
an article which appeared in the Nineteenth Centu't'y for March 
1879, not unnaturally evinced jealousy of the issue monopoly of 
that institution being encroached *upon by the niethod now 
recommended. He can conceive of no conditions under which 
the issue of notes by banks, even when this is subject to un- 
doubted security and strict Government supervision, without 
an attendant risk of currency inflation. The only logical se- 
quel to such a view is the abolition of a note issue under all cir- 
cumstances. In the following sentences his dread of a general 
scheme for issuing one-pound notes appears so completely to 
paralyze his judgment, that he conjures up a bugbear which 
can have no possible existence outside his own imagination : — 

In such a case (viz., the issuing of one-pound notes by banks 
generally) the ordinary gold circulation would disappear, and the 
bankers would have to depend on the Bank of England or upon some 
other central depot of the precious metals. If the Bank of England 
contained the only central stock, in order to have a right to draw on it 
at all moments, they would either have to keep a far ‘larger reserve in 
that place, or run the risk of keeping a greater mass of gold in their 
own houses than they do at present. On the one side such a state of 
things would be a great economy of the j>rccious metals ; on the other, 
the country would have, in case of wars or .sudden drains, to purchase 
its gold at a more extravagant rate than under the existing law, when 
so large an amount is at all times freely circulating throughout the 
country. 

But, according to the scheme now under consideration, the 
issuing banks would have in their vaults, and so would hold 
back from circulation, within a fraction, an amount of security 
corresponding to their note issues. Consequently, the practical 
effect upon the available supply of bullion for home use and 
export would be the same as if there was no note issue wdiat- 
ever. 

An important branch of inquiry, however, still demands 
attention : What precautions should be taken to prevent the 
issue of notes by trustworthy banks without distinction, 
leading to an inflation of values, and to guard against failure of 
payment by issuers ? A glance at systems of paper-currency 
prevailing in one or two other leading mercantile countries may 
assist us in arriving at a safe conclusion on this point. It is 
worthy of notice that when it was deemed expedient to estab- 
lish a note issue in India, the British Government^in formulat 
mg its scheme for that purpose, found it necessary to depart, in 

and twenty-five eentesimi, serving as small change. In Scandinavia there are 
nv6-kroner notes; and in Norway a note currency is so much preferred that 
all attempts to establish a gold currency have failed. 
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some measure, from the principles laid down by Sir Eobert 
Peel. The Government arrogated to itself^ with unimportant 
exceptions, the exclusive right of issue, and assumed all obliga- 
tion for the ultimate redemption as well as the immediate con- 
vertibility of the notes issued. The department of issue at 
Calcutta consequently forms a branch of the public service, 
under the management of a Government official, who is also 
Master of the Mint. Under hk control notes are printed and 
issued; the Government rendering itself liable to pay the 
amount of each note in cash to bearer at sight. Agents are 
appointed by Government at various centres throughout the 
country, called circles of issue,” to issue the notes in ex- 
change for current silver coin or standard silver bullion, and, 
to a limited extent, for gold. The coin and bullion thus re- 
ceived is held by the Government as a reserve against pay- 
ment of such notes, with the exception of any amount, not 
exeeeding four crores of rupees (about £4,000,000), as the 
Governor- General in Council, with the consent of the Secre- 
tary of State for India, may from time to time determine. 
The amount so fixed is invested in Government securities, 
whicli, in addition to the reserve of coin and bullion referred 
to, are set apart bjr law to provide for the satisfaction and 
discharge of the notes ; the general credit of the Government 
being also formally pledged for the same object. The notes 
constitute a legal tender within all the areas prescribed for 
their circulation, except to the Government of India, at any 
olficc, or at the issue department of any agency of issue. 
They arc, in fact, State notes, in distinction from bank notes, 
and any profits which may accrue from their circulation are 
appropriated by the Government, 

In the United States the Government occupies an inter- 
mediate position in relation to paper money,' delegating the 
right of issue, under rigid conditions, to a plurality of banks, 
instead of to one central institution, while unremittingly 
exercising official control over the mechanism of the note 
circulation. Tlic Treasury at Washington, moreover, claims 
participation in the privileges and profits enjoyed by the issuing 
banks. In the somewhat complex scheme of .the Federal 
Government, the mechanical operation of engraving the 
notes is carried on in a separate State department, under 
the care of an officer styled the Controller of the Currency, 
who is second in authority* to the Secretary of Treasury, but 
at the same time directly responsible to Congress for the 
lawful performance of the work entrusted to his department. 
He is authorised to print notes to an amount not exceeding 
$300,000,000 (say df 60, 000,000), or such an amount as may 
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be required for the time being, for circulation within the 
United States. But as the Government itself does not issue, 
no note is complete until it is iuseribed with the name of one 
of the banks licensed by the Government to ^put it into 
circulation, and subsequently to convert it into coin, on 
presentation for payment at any one of the offices of the 
issuing bank. Each note, printed in the Currency Department 
and issued by an authorized bank, is receivable at par in all 
the States of the Union, in payment of debts, and as a rule, 
of taxes and other Government imposts. Any joint-stock 
association having a specified capital may become a bank of 
issue, on the production of an approved certificate to the 
Controller of the Currency, embodying full particulars as to its 
constitution and means (always provided, of course, that the terms 
of the law for the protection of the noteholder are complied 
with). The association can be supplied with any amount 
of notes in blank not exceeding the amount of its capital 
stock actually paid up. But each bank of issue is required to 
deposit with the Government, United States stock bearing 
interest, and in exchange receives notes equal in the aggregate 
to 90 per cent, of the current value of the stock so deposited, 
but not exceeding its par value. By this arrangement the note- 
holders become virtually creditors of the whole nation, and are 
thus assured of redemption in case of default on the part of the 
issuers to pay inlawful coin. As a further security for pay- 
ment, it is enacted that each bank shall constantly have in hand 
in lawful money of the United States, a sura not less than 25 
per cent, of the total amount of its outstanding notes in circu- 
lation and deposits. It is also imperative that weekly accounts 
should be rendered by the cashiers of the banks, a regular system 
of visitation and audit being conducted on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. Hence in India and the United States the note circula- 
tion is limited. In the former country it is restricted to 
i?4,000,000, unless on a basis of the precious metals, in the 
latter country the total issue permitted is d£^60,000,000 of which 
000,000 rests on securities alone. It is to be observed, 
however, that in both these instances the regulation and control 
of issue reside, not in the banks, but in the Government. 
Freedom in banking, as in trade, is essential to unfettered 
industrial and mercantile development in a civilized nation, but 
if supply and demand in the mOney market is to be duly guarded 
from violent fluctuations, free issu^ ought to be ^recognised as 
the sovereign prerogative of Government, even in a free country. 

On this theory of issue in relation to Government on the one 
hand, and to banking establishments on the other, one of three 
courses is open to the State : either to issue on its own account, 
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or through the medium of a central bank, or through the instru- 
mentality of a number of banks. * The difficulty in adopting the 
first course is that it would entail upon the Government the 
necessity of becoming a banker, in the ordinary acceptation of 
that term ; in other words, administering a departmtot for 
receiving deposits, discounting bills, and advancing loans on 
security. And it is needless to say that the very idea of the 
State embarking in such a business is preposterous. There is 
only due instance on record in which a Government in modem 
times has issued paper money pure and simple, without doing 
harm as regards the inflation of prices. We refer to the circu- 
lation of convertible Imperial paper money in India. But then 
the experiment is of recent origin, and circumstances have never 
admitted of its being severely tested. Besides, as the sum afloat 
in that empire, in non-metallic notes, is" only .f?4,000,000, in 
comparison with o6^1 50,000,000 in coin, the data furnished by 
the experiment are • insufficient to support any very definite 
conclusion on the subject. A Government promise to pay may 
be relied upon, so long as the public revenues can be collected 
and applied, so far as may be necessary, to the redemption of 
its notes. But civil turmoil or invasion may speedily disturb 
Exchequer arrangements, and in such a contingency the 
customers of a Government bank would be sure to sustain grave 
inconvenience, while the notes of banks conducted by private 
wealth and enterprise, and wholly unconnected with the fate of 
any dynasty or political constitution, would circulate without 
impediment in the midst of war or revolution. 

A single bank of issue is not without some undoubted recom- 
mendations. In the case of the Bank of England, the Govern- 
ment, while according to it exceptional advantages, as the 
medium through which the bulk of its financial business is 
transacted, enjoys, from connection with the bank, important 
reciprocal monetary facilities. A single bank of issue, trading 
at the same time, in deposits and discounts on its own responsi- 
bility, and operating under the superintendence of the law, 
combines the strength derived from its official relation with 
the State with the freedom of action allowed to it, as an 
independent corporation. As all the capital invested in it 
belongs to a private proprietary, it has every motive to resist 
exacting demands from the State on the one hand, and from 
the public on the other. But there is an objection to one 
privileged bank of issue, which, it is to be feared, outweigh all 
the considerations usually urged in its favour. It is open to 
the charge of monopoly, and this, in a country conspicuous for 
its maintenance of free trade principles, presents an aspect of 
marked incongruity, exciting more or less the envy of rival banks 
of deposit and discount. 
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The thirds and, as it appears to me, the expedient course^ is to 
adopts with suitable modification, the American plan of extending 
the right of issue, to a fixed amount, under State supervision and 
control, to all banking establishments of approved constitution 
and stability. Thus may be equally avoided the extreme of 
unlimited issues propounded by M. Chevalier, and the extreme, 
no less obnoxious, of the exclusfve privilege of issue by a single 
bank. Nor need the arrangement here suggested interfere in 
the least with any preference on the part of Government 
for keeping the Treasury accounts, as at present, with one 
bank. The question of vital moment, however, remains: on 
what basis of security are the notes issued to stand ? Beyond 
doubt, the only system which approaches to absolute safety for 
the noteholder,' is that of an issue resting in all cases on the 
compulsory retention' in the bank of an equivalent of gold for 
the amount of every note in circulation. But if this arrange- 
ment were carried out in its integrity, the creation of wealth 
and the release of capital by the issuing . banks would alike 
be precluded ; the sole benefit to the banks being in such a 
case the advertisement of their names on the face of the 
notes. The partial exemption of gold coins from abrasion 
would clearly be gained, but it is difficult to see how, under such 
conditions, banks could be compensated for the trouble, expense, 
and lock-up of bullion incident to a note issue. No scheme of 
issue would be complete which omitted provision for the fair 
remuneration of banks which tied up their store of precious 
metals in order to protect the public against loss from the wear 
and tear of gold coin.* * 

There are two wavs in which the due payment of notes would 
be practically assured in case of the issuers failing, if the right of 
issue were thrown open in the manner above indicated. (1) Let 
the issuing banks be required to deposit public securities for the 
full average amount of their circulation, available in the event of 
a bank becoming insolvent; or (2) Let such deposit of securities to 
the extent of one half the issue be enforced by law, the noteholders 
at the same time having secured to them a first claim for the other 
half, on the total assets of the bank. The latter plan has the ad- 
vantage of being more equitable than the former, and is virtually 
as safe for the noteholders, while in actual working it leaves 

* I’rom the correspondence wliicli took place in 1S80-81 between Mr. 
Gladstone’s Governnunt and the Scotch banks, icferrcd to at length in tlie 
latest edition of Gilbart’s ‘‘History of Banking,” vol. ii,- pp. 4:35-'4:5() (1882), 
it would appear that the Government decidedly lavoi|rs a otate issue of notes. 
But the communications emanating from the Treasury on that occasion arc so 
vague, arbitrary, and contradictory, that I conclude the officials in that 
department have never turned serious attention to banking principles. 
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adequate scope for the making of reasonable profits by the issuing 
banks. The alteration of the Banking Act in the manner pro- 
posed would liberate the country from the consequences of the * 
false and injurious legislation of 1844-5. There would also be 
superseded the ridiculous custom of sending several millions of 
gold coin to Scotland and Ireland two or three times a year, just 
at those periods when it happens fo be most wanted in the metro- 
polis for the purpose of strengthening the central coin reserve. 
Moreover, if the right to issue one-pound and ten-shilling notes 
by all solid banking institutions in the country, were established 
without distinction, under definite legal restrictions, the mono- 
polyof issue by the Bank of England and the existing Scotch banks 
would disappear. The obstacle to the establishment of new banks 
in the northern part of the kingdom would be removed ; the 
expansion of the currency so urgently required for meeting aug- 
mented trade requirements would be effected without any such 
disturbance of the mono-metallic standard of value as would be 
unavoidable if the scheme of bimetallists were adopted ; and the 
object of Mr. Childers' Bill in saving the wear and tear of the 
entire gold coinage would be satisfactorily gained, without re- 
sorting to the objectionable expedient of demonetizing the half- 
sovereign. 


Matthew Macite, 
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THEOLOGY, 

'FT maj turn out that much more importance than its due is just 
J. now accorded to the “ Doctrine (or Teaching) of the Twelve 
Apostles,”^ recently published by Bryennios, Metropolitan of 
Jsicomedia, from a MS. which he discovered in a library at Constan- 
tinople at least ten years ago, and which cannot yet be said to liave 
ntn the gauntlet of European criticism, although it already forms the 
subject of numerous publications." The MS. is at present accepted as 
the work of one Leo, a scribe of the eleventh century, and there is no 
doubt that some such book as the Ai^ax^ existed in early Christian 
times. It was last seen, so far as can be traced, in the ninth century, 
by Nicephorus Callistus, who said it contained 200 lines ; the MS. 
has 203. Eusebius, the Origenite, called it orthodox (“ Hist. Eccl.” 
iii. 25) ; and Athanasius, born at, and bishop of, Alexandria, says 
(fourth century) that, though not canonical, it had long been in use 
for the instruction of catechumens in the churches, chiefly in Egypt, 
perhaps because of Clement of Alexandria, who, at the end of the 
second century, quotes from the first part of the newfound MS. What 
seems to take away much of its*value is the fact that it was long ago 
incorporated in the ** Apostolical Constitutions ; and again, an 
opuficulum, the “ Constitutions of Clement,*' contains nearly alt its first 
part, but w'ith a totally different sequel ; while two other tracts, the 
“ Epitome of the Rules of the Catholic Tradition of the Holy Apostles,” 
and the “ Extract from the Ordinances of the Apostles/* consist wholly 
of the same fir'^t part. M. Bonet-Maury holds that the MS., as we 
now have it, is the result of at least three recastings ; the original 
having been the work of a Judseo-Christian Hellenist of Alexandria, 
about A.D. 130 .or 140, to which additions were made twenty years 
later; the work being finally revised and extended in the Asiatic 
Church at the beginning of the third century. M. Massebiau does not 
differ much as to the final date, but puts the first part back before the 

^ Atdax^ TUP Bd)8€Ka*ATro(rr6\(ifv, K.T.Ti. ip KopffTapTiPoir1b\€i, 1883. 

- For the convenience of students, we give a list of the chief foreign publica- 
tions. Hilgenfeld: in the last number of the second edition of bis ** Novum 
'J'estamentum extra Canonem receptum,” 1SS4. Zahn : ** Forsohungen zur 
<ie.schichte des neutestnmentlichen Kanons ; ” Erlangen, 1884. Von Gebhardt und 
Harnack : “Texte und Untersuebungen zur OeHchichte der altchristlicben Litte- 
ratur Leipzig, 1884. Funck : in the Theologische QuartaUckrift (Ixvi. 13); 
Til biiigeu, 1884. Aug. Wiinsche : “ Lehre der zwoelf Apoatel.” Prins : 
“Bidachi,’' &c. ; Leyden, 1834. Bonet-Maury; “La Doctrine dea douze 
ApGtres,” with a tranHlation and critical and historicajf commentary; Paris, 
Fiscbbaclier, 1884, witli which Canon Farrar's version in the Contemporarif Eeview 
can bo compared. Massebiau: ** L’Enseignemeut des douze ApAtres,*’ in the 
Jleviie (/e Vllistoire des lidinionsy x, 2. Duciiesne ; in the Bulletin Critique^ 
Oct. 18S4, &c. 
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year 100 ; and very strangely, as it seems, claims a Roman origin for 
the “ Doctrine.” 

As to the contents of the little book, it is a sort of church catechism, 
intensely Jewish. It starts with the two Ways of life and of death, 
an idea ividely spread throughout antiquity : to be traced perhaps 
aboriginally to the duplex organisation of the human brain, and 
certainly to be seen in its most marked development in the dualism of 
Zoroaster and the well-defined dominions of Ormazd and Ahriman.^ 
But the Apostolic Doctrine ” here, as Jesus did, draws directly on 
Judaism. For instance, in Deut. xxx. 15 we have, See, 1 have set 
before thee this day Life and Good, and Death and Evil.” The same 
idea is frequently fbund elsewhere in the Hebrew writings, especially 
in the Psalms. “The way of sinners,” says Jesus Ben-Sirach, “is 
made plain with stones, but at the end thereof is the pit of hell ” 
(xxi. 10), and Jesus of Nazareth was ever harping on the same Jewish 
theme of the strait gate and narj-ow way, and the wide gate and broad 
way (Matt. vii. 13, 14). The way of life, so frequently mentioned 
in Acts, consists, according to the “ Doctrine,” in loving God and 
practising the golden rule, which is to be found in the positive or 
negative Ibrm in all religions from Confucius to Comte,* and which is 
here negatively expounded to mean the observance of the second table 
of the Jewish decalogue — not killing, not hating, not stealing, not 
coveting, not bearing false witness, not committing adultery. The 
great virtue recommended is humility. After some instruction, the 
c<atochunicn became a disciple and, as was the practice betw’een rabbi 
and disciple among the Jews, is called “ my child ” (1 Tim, i. 1, and 
ii. 18, &c.). He next enters into the assembly of the “saints” — a 

^ A whole treatise might be written on this. The Doctrine of the Mean” 
makes Coiif^ucius (6th century B.c.) say : “ What Heaven has conferred is called 
Nature. An accordance With this Nature is called the Path [of duty]. The 
regulation of this Path is called Instruction” (hi). The other famous Chinese 
philosopher, Mencius (4th century B.O.), Siud ** Highteousness is man’s Path. 
llcuevolcDce is the characteristic of man. As embodied in man’s conduct, it is 
called the Path of duty” (Works, Book V. ii. 11 and VII. ii. 16). Vishnu is 
called Mftrga^, tattvam, prdbnaA — the Way, the truth, the life (compare John 
ziv. 6). Gautama, the Buddha (5th century B.C.), laid down the noble eight- 
fold Path ” to Nirv&na — Nirvana being neither life nor death, but the extinction of 
both — which consists in right belief, sentiments, speech, actions, occupations, 
endeavour, memory and meditation. The ancient Japanese Shintd religion is 
simply the Way of the Gods. Nllnak (15th century A.p.), the founder of the 
strange Sikh sect, which substitutes actual sword worship for that of Mars and 
the 1 lebrew adoration of a god of battles, laid down a four>fold Patli to Nirvana, 
consisting in suppression of self, disregard of cer^ooies, the cherishin^of enemies, 
and the knowledge of good. 

* Tlie golden rule had long been the property of mankind before Christians 
were heard of. The Oonfucian Analects say : ** What I do not wish men to do to 
me, I also wish not to do to men ** (v. 11) ; “ what you do not want done to your* 
self, do not to others ” (xv. 23) ; and “ recompense injury with justice ; kindness 
with kindness” (xiv. 36). And in the MahA-bhai*ata we find— “To injure none 
by thought, word or deed, to give to others, and to be kind to all is the constant 
<liity of the good ; ” and “ Do naught to others which if done to thee would cause 
thee pain: this is the sum of duty.” In classic times the rule “quod tibi fieri 
non vis, alteri ne faceris ” was upheld by such writers as Seneca, in bis Epistles ; 
PoniponiuB Atticus ; Pliny, in his Letters. 
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term which was applied by the Jews before Christianity to the faith- 
ful people ; and lie had then assiduously to frequent the members of the 
church — e/cicXiyeri — a term which was used by the Jews, ^specially in 
the Septuagiut, tp denote the assembly of the people of God. He was to 
seek 2 >eace ; not to doubt ; to give liberally to his brethren — a con- 
siderable circumscription of the wide term “ neighbour ’* — and, if he 
were a slave, to remain subject to his master (Ephes. vi. 5). He was 
to acknowledge (confess) his sinfulness in the assembly — an ancient 
Jewish practice, see Levit. xxvL 40 ; Numb. v. 7 ; Nehemiah ix. 2 ; 
Ps. xxxii. 5 ; Dan. ix. 20. Meat sacrificed to idols was not to bo 
eaten (Acts xv. 29 ; xxi. 34) ; no enchantments or magic potions 
were to be used \ procuring abortion was forbidden. Before baptism 
the disciple had to fast one or two days witli his baptizer and otliers — 
it was a practice among the Jews to fast for sick or imprisoned friends, 
or even to divert a misfortune — and fasting is also prescribed in the 
“ Doctrine,” on Wednesdays and Fridays, explicitly to make a differ- 
ence from “ the hypocrites — the Pharisees — who fasted on Mondays 
and Thursdays. Ilere we see theological antagonism peeping forth. 
Baptism was to be in running water, but in scarcity of water three 
sjirinklings on the head sufficed. Jesus, we are told, had forbidden 
swearing (Matt. v. 34, 36; James v. 12), but the ai^axn only forbids 
perjury. The Lord's prayer (nearly the Matthew version) was to be 
said thrice daily ; praying thrice being a Jewish custom. The 
eucharist was clearly a common meal like the love-feast of the 
Christians of Pontus, for there are three thanksgivings or graces : one 
for the cup — the drink — one for the broken bread — the food — and a 
third when the Company is filled (ftcra to efiTrXrja’Offvai). The grace 
was a Jewish custom also, and at the celebration of the Passover the 
cup was sent round first by the father of the family. The grace in 
the “Doctrine” gives thanks for “the vine of David,” and Jesus is 
mentioned throughout the MS. only as “ the servant of God.” 

As to the church authorities, there were first the Doctors, who were 
to be received and honoured as the Lord, and supported at the 
expense of *the community ; but among and above these were the 
Prophets, a superior class of doctors, who were filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and could pray extempore. The prophet *was supported 
like other doctors by the community where he took up his residence, 
“ for the labourer is worthy of his food ; ” and, adds the “ Doctrine," 

the first fruits of the wine-press and the threshing-floor, of cattle 
and of sheep, must be given them, for they are your high priests.” 
The Jewish high priests had their first fruits too. Next, it is some- 
what surprising to find, came Apostles, who were also to be received 
as the Lord, and in their peregrinations could stop and be fed for one 
day, or two, in the same place, but if they stayed three days they were 
false prophets.® These apostles must have ha^ time to fall a sad 
way below their “ twelve ” predecessors, and iseem to have been not 
unlike the Greek monk for whom young Rousseau interpreted, and who 

® Compare Matt, x, 11 ; Mark vl. 10 ; Luke ix. 4 ; x. 7, which contain no 
restrictiuii as to time. 
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was collecting entirely on his own behoof for the restoration of the 
Holy Sepulchre/’ A^r the prophets, doctors, and apostles, came the 
bishops — another considerable surprise — and the deacons. These 
bishops or superintendents were really the elders, and there were 
several in the same community/ Among the Jews the body of the 
elders watched over discipline in the synagogues, and reproved and 
excommunicated (John ix. 22 ; xii. 42 ; xvi. 2), and they were quite 
distinct from the doctors; but among the sect which used the 

Doctrine ” they administered the goods of the community, for the 
Essene tenet of all things in common is very obvious in this 
and some were also beginning to perform the service of prophets and 
doctors (A., XV.) — the thin edge of the wedge that has since been 
driven so well home by the Christian hierarchy. Travellers coming 
in the name of the Lord were to be made to work after three days, 
otherwise they were traffickers on the name of Christ. Finally we 
remark the seeds of theological rancour— or the beauty of holiness,” 
whichever we choose to call it — in the precept: — “Reprove one 
another, in a spirit, not of anger, but of peace : and whenever one 
offends against another, let none of you speak to him, or listen to him 
till he repent.” (See also 2 Thessal. iii. 6.) 

The new popular edition of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s sequel to his 
“ Literature and Dogma ” ^ ignores the although it fre<- 

quently mentions the “ Pastor ” of Hermas, the so-called epistle .of 
Barnabas and the epistle of Clement of Romo, the connection of which 
with the “ Doctrine ” we have just been noticing is of the most intimate 
kind. In “ God and the Bible ” we arrive at a somewhat clearer defini- 
tion of Mr. Arnold’s new-named God, “ the Eternal-not-ourselves that 
makes for righteousness,” on which we have already made some com- 
ments. (Westminster Review, April, 1884, p. 529). 

Of a not-ourselves we are clearly aware (p. 50). It is whatever appears to 
man as outside himself, affecting him whether he will or no, and not in his 
own power (p. 74). The ApoUo of the Greeks, for example, was the 
eternal-not-ourselves that makes for intellectual beauty (p. 48). Men do not 
yet know enough abput the particular Eternal that makes for righteousness, to 
warrant their pronouncing this either a person or a thing (p. 13). At aU events 
the “ this ” is not a magnified and non-natural man (p. 35;. No one has 
discovered tlie nature of (%d to be personal, or is entitle to assert that God 
has conscious intelligence (p., 13). 

So far as to the not-ourselves ; from which it is abundantly clear 
that this Eternal is an old friend with a new face, not unlike toe Pan 
of the Orphic verses. We are only repeating ourselves ^d others 
when we add that here Mr. Arnold’s dislike of the anthropomoqvhic is 
as patent as was Mr. F. D. Maurice’s dread of the Absolute. In fact 
the whole thing is as near that Proteic, natural, no-creed— called, for 

* This a sad blow for the Bishop of Uncoln, who alleged that ** episoopa<w was 
an institution of God himself; ” “ which might make one suppose,'' says Mr. M. 
Arnold, “ that direedy God had said * Let there be light ’—or perhaps even beHm 
it— He had said : * Let there be bishops t’ ” 

^ God and the Bible.” Popular Edition. By Matthew Arnold, formerly 
Professor of Poetry and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Smith, Elder & Go. 
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want of a better name, pantheism — as may be. Somebody once, in 
John Sterling’s hearing, was claiming Wordsworth as a Christian poet. 
‘‘ No,” cried Sterling emphatically, Wprdsworth is not a Christian ; 
he is nothing but a Church of England pantheist ! ” But now as to 
the ^‘making for righteousness.” This righteousness is the special 
“ everlasting righteousness ” of the Hebrews alone. There is no doubt 
about it, and thero is no connection whatever with any of the other 
numerous righteousnesses. From Pindar, .ZBschylus, and Sophocles 
may be quoted sentences as religious as those which we find in Job or 
Isaiah : ” but this early preoccupation with conduct and righteous- 
ness did not last ” (p. 66). Therefore we are to go, not to the practical 
outcome, the conduct of the Jews — oh no ; Mr. Arnold fights far away 
from that: never alludes to it in fact — but to their theosophic maxims 
and utterances. Then, why not to those of Pindar, ^schylus, and 
Sophocles ? Why shut out such authorities as are cited by ourselves 
on a previous page (see ante^ notes ® and *) ? Simply — to look at it 
from a world-wide point of view — because of the accident that Mr. 
Arnold’s mind was early filled and biassed by the Hebrew and Greek 
bible-scripture. This, too, explains his overflowing mysticism about 
‘^the method and secret of Jesus,” “the good shepherd,” “the door,” 
“ the bread of life,” “ the true vine,” “ the light of the world,” “ the 
lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” and so on. 

Nevertheless we are but too delighted to have his excellent company 
when he discourses in this wise : — 

The sto^ of the Fall is all a legend ; it never realljr happened, any of it 
(p. xii.). The old story of the contract for man’s redemption in the Council of 
the Trinity is not true. The personages of the Christian heaven and their con- 
versations are no more matter of fact than the personages of the Greek Olympus 
and their conversations (p. xiv.). Satan and Tisiphone alike are not real per- 
sons, but shadows thrown by man’s terrors (p. xv.). Future times will scarcely 
comprehend the audacity of our popular religion in calling those who abjure it 
atheists (p. 2). The immortality propounded by Jesus must be looked for 
elsewhere than in the materialistic aspirations of our popular religion (p. 237). 
The four gospels are anonymous (p. 120j ; they have passed through oral 
tradition and more than one written account (pp, 100, 113, 134) . We have 
Luke at fourth hand (p. 224). The Western canon cannot be traced further 
back than a.d. 397 (p« 114), 

But then he gives us the saying of Irenseus that there must be four 
gospels and only four, because there are four zones of the world and 
four winds. And elsewhere we learn “ the twenty-two books of the 
completed canon of the Old Testament thus answered to the twenty- 
two letters of the Hebrew alphabet ” ! But still we are “ to enjoy the 
Bible, and turn it to onr benefit ” (p. 99). Although it is inexact 
fp. 57) and full of legendary and fanciful accounts (p. 73); although 
it supplies mechanical texts to the religious world (p. 117); although 
we must take scissors and paste to it (pp. 206, 207), still “we [Mr. 
Arnold] start with admitting that truth, so fai at least as religion is 
concerned, is to be found in the Bible, and what we seek is that the 
Bible may be used and enjoyed ” (p. 3). As the Sheykh says to the 
Merchant in the Arabian Nights : “ By Allah, O my brother, thy 
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story is wonderful ; and were it engraved upon the intellect, it would 
be a lesson to him who would be admonished!” Mr. Arnold 
modestly poses as being very weak in science : indeed in 6ne place he 
avers he cannot see the force of the proposition that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles (p. dd)~itisof apiece 
with his declaration that in the domain of religion, as in the domain 
of poetry, the whole apparatus of learning is but secondary ” (p. 103). 
This, of course, coming from him, we take leave to set down 
as mere rhetorical flourishing ; and we shall even venture to draw an 
illustration of our own views from the science of the past. There 
was once another Bible, ” the greatest o‘f bibles — ii€yl<rni piffKos — 
the astronomical Almagest of Ptolemy, which was also composed, like 
a good deal of Mr. Arnold’s Bible, in the second century of our era. 
For fourteen hundred years it ruled astronomy and astrology ; nothing 
was taken from it, little was added to it: and as Laplace says Expos.” 
v. 2) even nowadays that is exploded it is one of the most precious 
monuments of antiquity.” For fourteen centuries ! until in or about 
the time when Luther was laying the foundations for the idolatrous 
worship of the other Bible — a Bible— an idol, which has nearly run its . 
day too, and which nothing thereafter can ever set up again. 

Mr. Poole’s title^ is enticing, but the volume itself is disappointing. 
The writer, holding a travelling scholarship from the Hibbert trustees, 
spent two years in Germany and Switzerland, and now apparently 
prints his note-books, dividing them into chapters, which he calls a 

Series of Essays.” The result is an obscure amount of too often 
pedantic and unreadable matter. Great portion of the materials of an 
excellent book are doubtless there, but the present production is not 
much nearer to a book than a heap of stones is to a house. 

He takes up the interesting subject of early Gliristian culture in 
Ireland, but drops it after half-a-dozen pages of notes. Here he 
mentions how the nucleus of Irish Christian organization in the 5th 
century was the monastery, and not, as in other countries, the diocese. 
The abbot ” or abbat, as Mr. Poole insists on writing, and not the 
bishop, was the representative chief, We may perhaps disregard Mr. 
Poole’s odd brief jotting : often a band of bishops is found settled at 
one place.” For they cannot have been still the mere “ elders ” of 
whom the Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles ” speaks (see p. 209 ante), 
and he says nothing about the sees being hereditary from father to 
son, an arrangement which by the way subsists at this day among the 
priests of the very peculiar, rich and learned Monto sect of Buddhists. 
The clergy grouped themselves around the monastery, and so leisured 
learning, and not pastoral theology, became the motive of ecclesiast 

B ** Illustrations of the History of Mediesval Thought in the Departments of 
Theology aud Ecclesiastical Politics.’* By Reginald Lane Poole, M.A. Pub- 
lished for the Hibbert Trustees. Williams & Norgate. 

^ Abbat, which went out of use two oenturies ago, is a by-form. Mr. Poole 
also uses oeuvres, monopholete ; cosmologer instead of oosmologist ; Jerom ; 
Lewis for the Kings of France, except once when he talks of Louis the Pious ; and 
surely it is a little ridiculous to expect us to recognize in ** the dying Pippin,” the 
Garlovingian Pepin le Bref. 
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tical life. It was a period of splendid manuscripts. An Irish 
abbot in 663 gave a critical edition of the Psalms, collated with the 
Hebrew text, and there was a local Latin version of the Bible distinct 
from the Vulgate. Nor was it all monastic learning, 'Greek, which 
had become practically unknown elsewhere in the west of Europe, 
was widely studied in the schools of Ireland— a fact which points to a 
pre-Christian period of high culture ; there was a classiccil spirit, a love 
of literature fbr its own sake, and a keen delight in poetry. The 
apostle of Burgundy, St. Columban, used to write to his friends in 
humorous Latin verse, which reads like the scribbling of a pure pagan. 

These Irish savants, when they became European 'missionaries, 
brought imagination, as they brought spiritual force, into a world well- 
nigh sunk in materialism. But all this was after three centuries arrested 
at its source by the fatal inroad of the Norsemen in 795 ; although 
Joseph Scaliger, whom Mr. Poole does not quote, said du temps de 
Charle-Magne, et 200 ans apres, ornnes fore docti estoient dTrlande.’^ 
Mr. Poole for this part of his subject relies on Haureau, A. W. Haddan 
and Todd’s “ St. Patrick,” but gives no sign of having heard of Skene, 
.to whom our accurate knowledge is mainly due, or of Anderson’s 
“ Rhind Lectures ” of 1879. 

Some interesting facts may be picked out of this volume, illustrating 
the vigorous Protestant or protesting spirit which was never quite 
extinct throughout the Middle Ages, and was ever cropping up afresh, 
no matter how often smothered ; the men of light and leading 
struggling one after another to be free, and to free others. For instance^ 
Claudius, the Spanish bishop of Turin (818-830), wrote : — 

You worship wood fashioned after the manner of a cross, because for six 
hours Christ hung upon a cross. Worship, then, all virgins, because a virgin 
bare him ; worship stables, for he was bom in one ; md rags, for he was 
swaddled in them ; ships, for he ofttimes sailed in them ; asses, for he rode 
thereon God commanded men to bear the cross, not to adore it. 

Later, the whole body of the canons of Sainte- Croix at Orleans 
were, in the 11th century, accused of heresy, and thirteen of them — 
two recanting — ^were burnt alive. These men were distinguished 
among all fot wisdom, acts of holiness, and almsgiving,” but they held 
the universe to be eternal and without author ; miracles to be extrava- 
gance, deliramenta ; baptism to be a pious fraud ; and denied the 
resurrection, transubstantiation, saint-worship, and the rest of it. 
One of these canons was confessor to the Queen, and when he was 
condemned his royal penitent is said to have tom out one of his eyes as 

By the way, Mr. Poole, in a note on p. 30, accuses Dr. Beater of an anachron- 
ism in speaking of a omcifiz in the time of Claudius. ** Pictures of the crucifixion 
there doubtless were,” be adds, and *' perhaps crosses bearing a painted figure, 
but these are not what we call crucifixes.” We are pretty well aware of the 
evidence which has been collected on this subject ; but it is w neeessmly unsatis- 
fying, being an effort to prove a negative, and we ooc^ld have wishM that a 
passage which Mr. Poole himself transUtes from the Apologetic ” of Claudius 
(p. 84) bad not escaped his notice. Said Claudius : ’^Por the memory of our 
osviour, we worship, reverence, adore, a cross painted and carved in his honour.” 
We should have lised to hear how Mr. Poole gets over this passage, which, 
perhaps, supplied Dr. Beuter with his ''anachronism.*’ 
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he passed to the stake. Perhaps she only set her ten commandments 
in his face,” as the Duchess of Gloucester sweetly says in “ Henry VI. ” 
The general introduction to Canon Churton*s “ Apocryphal Scrip- 
tures, “ and the separate introductions to each book, are models of concise 
but'full and business-like writing. The text follows the English Bible^ 
from which the Apocrypha have been omitted chiefly through the in« 
iluence of the Bible Society, under the pressure of English Dissenters 
and Scottish Presbyterians, although the S.P.C.K. continues to print 
these books separately. At the same time that he generally adopts 
the English Bible text, “ which, though rugged and obscure in parts, 
fairly represents the Greek of the most approved versions of the 
Septuagint,” Mr. Churton endeavours to give a more comprehensive 
version, wdiich does not pretend to critical value, by inserting brack- 
eted additions — chiefly from the Syriac and the Vulgate. Of course 
it is the “ authorised version ** which Canon Churton uses, except 
for Maccabees iii. and iv., which come from Cotton and Bagater, 
and this renders the appearance of his book somewhat ill-timed when 
we are awaiting the revised version of the Old Testament. 

We must not omit quoting a remark of Canon Churton’s (p. 539) : 
Like other apocryphal writers, the author of Maccabees iii. had a moral 
purpose — to inculcate lessons of devotion and patriotism — taking as his basis 
some historical events, and embellishing his narrative with fancies of his own. 

Perfectly so ; but we should have included the canonical writers as 
well. We cannot trace that Mr. Churton even mentions the Book of 
Enoch, quoted in Jude 14 as genuine, preserved in the Ethiopian 
Bible, discovered in the last century by Bru.ee in Abyssinia, and 
translated by Archbishop Laurence. 

A chapter headed “ Apologia,” gives to Mr. Conway's “ Farewell 
Discourses” ” an unusual personal interest. He traces himself from the 
4 ge of nineteen, when frqm a law-student he suddenly became a 
Methodist with a serious call to ride about Maryland in mourning, 
lyarning the population generally of the wrath to come. He was 
diverted from this state of life by a beautiful settlement of Hicksites — 
a variety of Quakers not known in England'* — which consisted of mile 
after mile of pretty houses in smiling fields, cleared of weeds and 
brambles by well-dressed freed negroes working for 'wages alongside 
the farmers. This must have been about 1850. One of the Hicksite 
preachers declared that the blood of Christ could not save men any 
more than the blood of a bullock ; which, tp quote an old story, 
showed where Paul and Ae differed.” They had good schools and 
happy homes, but did not believe in the Trinity. These ^cts threw 
Mr. Conway into terrible . doubts, from which he was rescued, by an 
angel, in the utiwonted form of a little book of Emerson's, and he soon 

11 <<The Uncanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures.'* By Bey. W. B. Ohartoili 
B.D., Canon of St. Albans. Whiitaker, Warwick Lane. 

** Farewell Discourses ” delivered at South Place Chapel, Finsbury. By 
Mononre D. Conway, M. A E. W. Allen, Ave Maria Lane. 

Originated in America, as Mr. Conway does not teU us, by Blias HickSv 
.ibout 1825 . He openly rejected the essential truths of Christianity, says See- 
bohm, but maintained the minor peculiarities of Quakerism. 
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afterwards shook off Methodism. His friends then broke with him^ 
and he was exiled to a life of poverty among strangers/* But his 
bent was wotiilly religious. ** Six days did I labour,’* he says, “and 
the seventh toiled on a tread-mill of services — Sunday school, two or 
three sermons, and a prayer meeting to close with ; and to this day it 
gives me a keen delight to see anybody breaking the Sabbath.** He 
joined the Unitarian body and went to Harvard, where he “enjoyed 
the friendship of Emerson, Parker, Longfellow, Garrison, Phillips, and 
other great men.** He subsequently took charge of the Unitarian 
churches at Washington and Cincinnati, but split off from this com- 
munity on miracles. Then the Secession War broke out, and ho 
threw himself into the anti-slavery agitation, editing a paper at Boston 
and lecturing. He was sent over to England to influence opinion in 
favour of the North, and this led to his becoming, in 1863, minister 
of South Place Chapel, whose congregation is “ far advanced beyond 
care for Unitarian or other dogmas.’* The minister was then still 
looking to Theism for “ a faith which would work by love.** He saw 
it grow into a promising movement, but he has also, he says in his 
"Apologia,** seen its decline, “and we now hear little of it,** because it 
aspired to make itself a finality. “ Theism seems to think that what 
people believe or say about (its) God is of immense importance to 
God ** — a development of that self-sufficiency of man which is at the 
root of all religious intolerance. 

A god who can be blasphemed [writes Mr. Conway, with epigrainmatic 
truth] is no God at all. He would be no God if he desired praise. People 
who suppose God cares whether people believe in him or not, are one and all 
believing in an idol that has no more existence than Pluto. 

As to the future of religion, he says that the Church of England 
now has one wing more liberal than Unitarianism, more independent 
than the Independents, and another more active than Wesleyanism — 
it takes the wind out of their sails. It has already a secularist and a 
rationalist bishop, and some Unitarian clergymen. “ I do not sup- 
pose,** he adds, “ that the Church of England will be dises- 
tablished, because I believe it will be converted ; ” and there 
is no doubt, we may add, that Mr. M. Arnold, for all his scorn of 
dissent, is throwing all his weight into that scale. He had once 
hoped that the free and humanitarian Church might be organized in 
London, but the past is so strong in the Old World that free thought 
is largely absorbed in mere rebellion, denial and criticism ; and free 
religion runs to individualism : ia, in fact, destructive rather than 
constructive. So that we must look elsewhere ; and our South Place 
sage tells us " there is fair reason to believe that the next world- 
prophet will be born in America, and the home of all races be the 
cradle of a universal religion.*’ 

Though Mr. Conway declares that " the religiotas freedom of this 
South Place Society is one of the good angels of the Church of 
^gland,** we have looked in vain for any mention of that chapel in 
Hr. Stoughton’s kindly and highly interesting sketch of religion in 
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England during the present eentury.'* Though necessarily condensed^ 
it is full of facts, and is eminently readable. No matter where the 
volumes are opened there is sometibing to fix the attention. Now it 
is a full length portrait of Irving which may be contrasted with Car- 
lyle’s ; then Cardinal Wiseman writing from the Flaminian Gate. 
Elsewhere we have the birth of Eitualism in 1844 in the Margaret 
Street Chapel, with its low table, red altar cloth, and two unobtrusive 
candlesticks ; or we have Plymouth-brother Darby excommunicating 
Ply mouth-brother Newton as a heretic ; or George III. cutting his 
Windsor bookseller because he found a copy of Tom Paine on the 
counter. Then there is Legh Bichmond with his famous tracts — 
“ British Christian classics,’’ Dr. Stoughton calls them— “ The Dairy- 
man’s Daughter ’’and “ The Young Cottager,” and the Sunday School 
Union with its 6 a.m. breakfasts to 1,200 at the London Tavern in 
1829. Or it is William JForster, the Quaker, in “ 1805, 9th mo., 
20th, Brighton,” “ grateful to feel the extension of the heavenly 
wing ; ” or the poet Montgomery and Moravianism ; or the develop- 
ment of the Unitarians from the Presbyterians ; or Sydney Smith’s 
burlesque of the Bishop of Chester’s charge in 1825, which shows how 
the clergy of those days did that which they ought not to have done, 
and left undone those things they ought to have done. 

Hunt not, fish not, shoot not, — 
said the bishop (apud Sidney Smith)— 

Dance not, fiddle not, ilute not ; 

But before all things, it is noy particular desire 
That once at least in every week you take 
Your dinner with the squire. 

Additional charm and value are due to the fact that a great portion 
of the narrative is given at first hand from Dr. Stoughton’s own wide 
and varied personal experience^ and there is scarcely a well-known 
book of the time which he does not lay under contribution. Qut we 
may look in vain for any trace in these volumes of Deism, Secularism, 
Positivism, or that stubborn factor Mormonism ; or for any mention of 
such men ah Mr. Herbert Spencer, Professor P. W. Newman, Mr. 
Harrison, or even Mr, M. Arnold ; while there is plenty about the 
Darbys, and the Moodys and Sankeys and the Salvation Army**. 

Mr. Conway having assured us that the next world-prophet is to be 
produced on the other side of ** the Pond by the way, he was bom 
in the States himself— wo took up, with some curiosity, Mr. Stanley’s 


‘^Religioir in England, from 1800 to 1850: a History, with a Postaoript 
on subsequent Events.” By John Stoughton, D.D. Two vols^ Hodder Is 
Stou^ton. 

We confess ourselves to a decided preference for another guess sort ** of 
Salvation Army. In the military hospital at Wady Haifa ** sufferings are soothed 
by the gentle voices and deft hands of two trained nurses firom Netl^ : Bister 
Armour Gray wears the Zulu medal, the Egyptian medal and star, and the ribbon 
of the Red Cross ; Sister Clements Wiss G. Gerrard) wears the orange and blue 
ribbon for service in Zululand. They belong to no religious order, but are 
regularly attached to the medical staff, with the relative rank of lieutenants by 
general order.” — Deify NewB, Deo. 12, 1884. 
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American book on “The Future Eeligion of the World*’ We 
regret to have to confess to a disappointment : it is evident that Mr. 
Stanley is not “ he that cometh/’ and we must look for another. As 
well as we can make out the future religion is this : the^Jcli or Self 
is One, which includes the Greek The AU is One, and the Indian 2'hou 
art It. This axiom asserts the identity of all insulated selves or lives 
with the Great Ich or Self, or Universe-life, culminating in Supreme 
Mind or God. The Self, whether 'in the capacity of one of the insu- 
lated selves or of the great self, is eternal. The neighbour is indeed 
and without metaphor the self, as the leading axiom proves; and 
animals are our own selves in undeveloped form. The sole real and 
practical religion is Duty to the One who is All, and this sense of duty 
is the instinctive tendency of the insulated self towards that which was 
its pristine, and will be its ultimate, condition. The physical medium 
in which the great Life exists and works i^ the ^ther or atmospheric 
air. True life, as well as mere material oxygen and nitrogen, exists in 
the atmosphere, which discloses a deep significance in the text : “ In 
Him we live and move and have our being/’ which is literally true. 
The action, motion, or mode of life of the Self is, in its condition of 
World'Self, that of self-distribution ; it is a perpetual circuit — progress, 
development, increase of unity, and final reunion in the subordinate 
selves ; and Sin is halting in or going back from this healthful, normal, 
universal progress. 

As well as we can grasp all this, it is John Sterling’s “ flat Pantheism ” 
over again. Mr. Stanley says not — though he fights very shy of the 
subject — ^because “ Pantheism is a deification of the material universe.” 
He draws the line of deification apparently at animals that breathe his 
.dSther, and he even includes fish. But does he not know that plants 
largely live on air, and may be practically said to breathe by their 
leaves ? His favourite “ Boodhists,” as he calls them, have in the 
extreipe East a pious poem which says that the flowers are Buddha. 
Shelley, too, of whom Mr. Stanley seems to know nothing, wrote ; 

Yet not the slightest leaf 
That quivers to the passing breeze 
« Is less instinct with thee, 

Yet not the meanest worm, 

That lurks in graves and battens on the dead 
Less shares thy eternal breath, 

Spirit of Nature ! 

Goethe, whose name Mr. Stanley does not mention, makes Mephisto- 
pheles tell Faust that he is “A part of the part which in the beginning 
was the All : though this, perhaps, implies Dualism ; add the papist 
Pope — equally outside Mr. Stanley’s ken, apparently — has in the 
“ Essay on Man ” the fine passages commencing : 

All are but parts of one stupendous Whole. 

Emerson also,— -Mr. Stanley does mention him onc^— says in “ Wood 
Notes ; ” i 


Outline of the Future Religion of the World.” By T. Lloyd Stanley. 
New York and London ; G. P. Putnam^s Sons. 
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He is the heart of every creature, 

He is the tneanine of each feature ; 

And his mind is the sky, 

Than all it holds more deep, more high. 

And it is odd how like this new religion of the future is to Tersteegen's 
hymn, which Wesley, by-the-bye, altered in his translation : ” 

Air, which filleth all, wherein we always move; 

Ground and life of all things, sea without bottom or shore ; 

Wonder of all wonders I sink myself in thee. 

We strongly advise Mr. Stanley, now that he thinks he has exhausted 
Yahakobh — meaning Jacob-^and Moshai (Moses) and “ Booddha the 
Boodh,” and Yaishooa, for so he writes Jesus, to devote some sus- 
tained study to the Pantheism he has rediscovered ; and he cannot begin 
with a better book than Dr. Hunt^s exceedingly able composition 

Pantheism and Christianity,’^^* which we noticed on its appearance. 

A typographical curiosity of some interest to those who do not 
mind its being a modern 'forgery, is the Biblia Pauperum,'* consisting 
of reductions of some quaint old Nuremb urg woodcuts, explained by 
extracts from Wycliffe’s Bible, printed in black letter. Supposing 
these cuts to have been faithfully reduced, it is very remarkable how 
constantly and perfectly a Jewish cast of features is obtained in what 
is, at the best, but clumsy, though excellent, work. The very paper- 
borders, and binding (white vellum, with ancient-looking clasps) are 
copies from books of the period ; and altogether, the volume ought 
to be striking and effective for the vast majority who are not hopeleu 
bibliophiles. * The affectation of the title-page is scarcely to be 
excused, and it would have been as well if the prefatory *‘Note 
by the Printers” had been written in grammatical JBnglish. As 
Wycliffe’s Bible is not in every one’s hands, we quote the notorious 
miracle of healing the blind man of Jerusalem, which is given only 
by John (ix. 6, <S:c.): — 

He spettc in to the erthe, and made cley of the spotel and anoynted the 
eleie on hise ighen, and said to by m, go and be thou waischen iii the water of 
sdoe that is to seie sente, tbanne he went and- waischide, and came seynge, 

^7 Mr. Stanley, who knows so piuch about the atmosphere, does not seem to be 
aware that in Mazdeism it is shared by Ormazd and Ahiiniaii, by God and the 
devil; because it is in the air, Vayu, that tlie conflict between the two principles 
takes place: a myth founded on the violence of stormy which the Vedas too 
descriro as contests between Indra and the serpent Ahi. Only part of Vayu, 
therefore^the good part — was worshipped by Mazdeans (Avesta: B&m Tasht, 5). 
Mr. Stanley, too, lays immense stress on the wondrous first lungful o$ the medium 
or .^ther with whion ** the babe, when separated from its mother,*’ sucks in the 
XJniverse-life. But the first breath is not a whit less, or more, wonderful than 
the second, or the last. Nor does he seem to know that he is but hashing up for 
us the Latins* old idea of the anmus, which at the outset was merely the wind or 
breath. 

Pantheism and Christianity.*’ By John Hunt, D.D., Vicar of Otbrd, 
Kent. London : Wm. Isbister, Limited. 1884. 

A Smaller Biblia Pauperum, coDteynynge thyrtie and eighte Wodeonttes, 
illustratynge the Lyfo, Parablis, and Miraclis off oure blessid Lorde and &vioure 
Jliesus Crist, &c.'* Unwin, Paternoster Square. 
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and so neigbboris and tliei that hadden seen hjrm bifor, for he was a begger, 
seiden, whethir this is not lie that satte and beggid. 

First premising with Carlyle that such a thing never has been, or can 
be, and agreeing with the old canons of Sainte-Croix thrt the tale is 
a mere deliramentumy it may be suggested that, even supposing the 
miracle to have taken place, it might have been somewhat hard upon 
the blind beggar, who no doubt made a comfortable living out of 
his affliction at the pitch where he satte and beggid,” thus so 
suddenly to have the bread taken out of his mouth ; and we shall point 
the remark by citing an old Morality of the very date of these wood- 
cuts — the end of the fifteenth century — ‘‘ La Mbralitd de I’Aveugle 
et du Boiteux,** which was first played in 1496. The fun of this 
piece is that a worthy pair of beggars, who, in partnership— one 
lending his legs, and the other, his eyes — had been doing a very 
profitable business, are* suddenly hemmed in by a procession bearing 
the relics of St. Martin, and cured, in spite of all they can do to 
escape, by the mere passing-by of the martyr’s bones. Nothing can 
exceed their anger and dismay. In an instant of time, without a 
word of notice, and by a cursed miracle, they find themselves robbed 
of their lucrative professions, and thrown helpless on the world. 

M. Morin (a well-known writer on such matters) reprints a collec- 
tion of fifty-six brief journalistic articles, consisting chiefly of very 
free-thought indeed on religious subjects,®® although there are some 
on Taxation, and on Alsace and Lorraine. Many of these papers are 
apparently nearly twenty years old, and they naturally are, in general, 
though not always, of a popular, superficial character. , Their chief 
interest for English readers is as showing how such controversy is 
carried on in France, and, if we mistake not, such readers will be 
somewhat revolted by the coarse character of the articles, “ Le Culte 
de la Nullite and “ LAnthropophagie Sacree.” Seriously to accuse 
believers in transubstantiation of downright cannibalism when they 
consume a cereal eucharist is hurtful to the cause of truth. We 
remark that in the essay Des Mythes Religieux” M. Morin says : 
“ Original sfn is based on the story of the apple eaten by Adam and 
Eve ” (p. 18) ; but as a matter offset there is no apple at all in the 
biblical tale ; the Hebrew word is p'reey fruit. 

We have also to acknowledge several other books. We are glad to 
remark early in the Bishop of Exeter’s feeble Divinity Lecture Sermons, 
on the hackneyed subject of Science and [Dr. Temple's] Religion,” 
the confession that to propose to reconcile these opposites would be 
a task which hardly any sane man would undertake ” (p. 5). Further 
on we read there is a well-known common toy, called a kaleidoscope, 
in which bits of coloured glass placed at one end are seen through a 
small round hole at the other,” and ” we eat our food on the assump- 
tion that it will nourish us to-day as it nourished us yesterday : ” 
utterances which strongly remind us of Dickens’s ' inimitable type of 
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2 de Critique Religieuee.** Par A, 

0«rmer,BailliSr6 & Cie.). 

The KelatioDB between Religion and Iteiraoe,*’ &c. 


Par A. S. Morin. [“ Miron.”J Paris j 
Macmillan & Co. 
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unctuous platitude, Chadband. The “Agnostic's Progress"^ is an 
anonymous and^ semi-sceptical allegory: a sequel to. the “Pilgrim's 
Progress." Mr.* Hodder’s “Life of Simon Peter”** sho'ws some 
industry in a well-gleaned field. Strauss neatly deprecates somewhere 
“going out of one's way to assail the paper fortifications which theo- 
logians choose to set up." This book does not precisely answer to 
the description ; it is rather a pious house of cards, which is not 
worth a puff. Dean Plumptre's bbok** is a hollow and timid, but 
elaborate and tiresome endeavour — so far as can be made out — to 
revive purgatory and prayers for the dead ; and the Bishop of Peter- 
borough's “ The Gospel and the Age"** is merely a collection of 
sermons, some of them a quarter of a century old. 

Mr. Gill's “ Evolution of Christianity ”** reappears in a “ second 
edition," but we cannot adopt a modest phrase of the author’s (p. v.) 
and say that “its pages glow with the incandescence of genius." 
Nor can we agree that “evolution absolutely discredits radicalism ” 
— a sentiment aptly dated from the St’ Stephen’s Club, but scarcely 
suiting with the subject of the book, although Mr. Gill is further good 
enough to inform us that it is “ certainly not unfriendly to the 
Church of England," and is strongly in favour of “ the inalienable 
claims of ancestral nobility." 

The Kev. Mr. Jamieson’s “ Profound Problems,"*^ the “ fruit of 
thirty years patient and prayerful study," are eminently Scotch. He 
relies lor much of his philosophy upon some unscientific speculations 
as to “ether” being a spirit, which savour strongly of •Pantheism. 
Indeed, he says himself (p. 41), “if this be Pantheism, we have no 
objections,’* which we should have thought, in Scotland at all events, 
smelt strongly of the fagot. This ether is not the chemist's C^H^ 
(C^H^Oj,), nor Mr. T. Lloyd Stanley’s aether (see ante^ p. 216), but 
the supposititious interstellar vehicle or medium of the vibrations of 
light 
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M r. MASSON'S book on Lucretius and the atomic theory^ is a 
real addition to the literature of the subject. It is written in 
a very readable style ; it contains much good criticism ; and the com- 

^ “The AgDOstio’s Progress from thsiKnown to the UnkaowD." WllliamB & 
Norgate. 

-* “Simon Peter: His Life, Times and Prionds.” By Edwin Hodder. 
Cassell & Co., Limit^. 

“The Spirits in Prison, and other Studies on the Life after Death.” BvE. 
H. Flumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. Wm. Isbister, Limited. 

^ “ The Gospel and the Age.” Sermons on special occasions. By W. C. Magee, 
D.D., Bishop of Peterboroegh. Isbister. 

ss « The Evolution of Christianity.*' By Charles Gill. Second Edition, with 
Dissertations. Williams & Norgate. 

“ Profound Problems in Theology and Philosophy.*' By Rev. Geo. Jamieson, 
B.D., Minister of the First Charge. Old Machar. Simpkin, Marshall & Ca 
* “ The Atomio Theory of Luoretius contrasted with Modem Doctrines of Atonis 
and Evolution." By John Masson, M.A. London : George Bell & Sons. 1884 . 
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parisons of the Epicurean speculations with modern scientific ideas are 
extremely interesting and suggestive. Such comparisons are not, as 
is sometimes thought, a mere exercise of ingenuity.* When coinci- 
dences of detail are found between ancient speculations ''and modern 
results of experimental research, the tendency, even among scientific 
men who feel admiration for those who had the true idea before others, 
but were unable to verify it, is to allow them too little rather than 
too much credit for their insight. • In an age of specialists there must 
be everywhere a more or less unconscious depreciation of the “ crude 
guesses ’’ of early thinkers in comparison with securely established 
results. Some devotees of experiment have gone so far as to say that 
the early thinkers had ** no right " to hold the true opinion till they 
could verify it experimentally ; that they ought to be condemned 
rather than praised for anticipating theories that were incapable of 
establishment till long after. The settlement of the dispute between 
those who take this view and those to whom it seems that, the end of 
science being a true view of nature as a whole, the thinkers who first 
applied the conception of the uniformity of nature to details are 
entitled to all the more praise because their theoiies could not be 
experimentally verified, is perhaps impossible, for such differences of 
opinion depend on subjective causes that are, to a great extent, out of 
the reach of argumept. But this, at least, is certain, that the view of 
the universe which experimental science is gradually mtfeing inevit- 
able is one that had already been arrived at in the ancient schools of 
philosophy.. Not only is this so, but the chief conception of modern 
physics and chemistry, that of the atom, was first arrived at by the 
speculative insight of the Greeks, and, as Mr. Masson shows, was 
received by modern science from Epicurus as expounded by Lucretius, 
not rediscovered by the experimentalists. In his study of the pe 
rerum natura ” Mr. Masson lays stress on the fact that Lucretius, 
although he had an interest in physical studies for their own sake, 
regarded physical research as important chiefiy for the purpose of 
destroying superstition. The expulsion of the idea of caprices of the 
gods as infiuencing nature he regards as a benefit conferred on the 
world ; but he regrets that Lucretius did not accept the theistic idea 
which, in the absence of Christianity, he might have found in Plato, 
for example — the idea of God acting by uniform laws, and not by 
caprice. The theism of Dr. Martineau is defended by the author 
against the modern representative^ of the Epicureans. Mr. Masson 
finds it difiScult to explain the tone of ** bitterness he perceives in 
the attacks of some modem writers on what they regard as supersti- 
tion when contrasted with the compassion of Lucretius fbr those 
against whom he is compelled to utter the awful verdict of science.” 
But is not this explained by tlie consideration that the modems have 
not long since emerged from “ ages of faith ” such as wore probably 
inconceivable to the lioman poet ? What isdt .but the experience of 
the Middle Ages organized in the modern conloiousnesa that suggests 
io Mr. Masson himself the possibility that, ip the celebrated passage in 
praise of him who was able to learn the causes of thibgs, Virgil did 
not mention Lucretius by name only because he dared not ” ? 
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This “ System of Psychology ” ® (by an American author, and pub- 
lished simultaneously in London and New York) is not one tha£ 
could very well be used as a text-book, or that should be criticized as 
if it were intended for one. It is rather one of those books that ought 
to be studied for the sake of the new light they throw on various 
special points. The author would perhaps have got more credit for 
the originality that parts of it display if he had detached his own 
contributions from his exposition of the i^hole subject, and published 
them as psychological essays. But just as he himself has gained 
advantage from going over the whole ground, so may the reader who 
follows him over it. This is, in fact, the only way to get at the new 
ideas in the book. A careful reader will find that while the author is 
of the purely English school of psychology, and sometimes for a con- 
siderable space merely repeats in his own way the analyses oT Dr. 
Bain, he is frequently able to make really new suggestions in dealing 
with the parts of the subject that have already been treated in much 
detail by those whom he regards as his masters. It is not often that 
the student has to travel over a large space without meeting with 
something original, although there are chapters that offer comparatively 
little. The idea of taking literature, and especially poetry, as material 
for the study of the emotions is in itself good, and there are good 
things to be found here and there in the 200 pages of the second 
volume that deal with the psychology of emotion; but on the whole 
the idea is not carried out so well as it might have been ; the treatment 
is too descriptive, and not sufficiently analytical. A less important 
criticism is that some of the poets quoted are very minor poets. The 
chief thing, however, in criticizing a book of this kind is not to dwell 
on occasional defects of treatment, which could not well be absent in 
two volumes of about 600 pages each, but to indicate its character as 
a whole and its positive qualities. The worst fault of the style is a 
certain want of concentration ; and the real psychological work which 
the book contains is more than sufficient to compensate for this and 
for any defects of treatment that may be found in parts of it. 

The editor and translator of these dictated portions of Lotze*s 
lectures ® is one of those who have found themselves attracted to Lotze 
by the reconciliation he seems to them to make possible between the 
mechanical view of nature to which they are led by science, and the. 
teleological view which they require for the satisfaction of their ethical 
aspirations. In addition to the present Outlines of Metaphysic,’* two 
other volumes of Lotze’s philosophical ** Outlines ” are to appear in a 
few months — those on the philosophy of religion and on ethics ; after- 
wards, if these should be received favourably, the editor hopes to 
publish the Outlines. of Psychology,” of Aesthetics,*’ and of Logic.” 
Whether Lotze’s philosophy is accepted or rejected as a whole, there 


> System of Psychology.’* By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 2 vols. 
London : Longmans. 1864. 

* ** Outlines of Metaphysio." Diot-ited portions of the leotnres of Hermann 
Lotee. Translated and Edited by George T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale 
College. Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co. 1884. 
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cannot be any doubt that it U extremely suggestive in detail, and that 
these translations, and the translations of Lotze’s larger works which 
are appearing in England almost simultaneously with the present 
American series, will stimulate thought on all philosophical (|ues- 
tions. 

Two large volumes of the English translation of Bosmini ^ are, like 
the small volume of Lotae, parts of a series. The aim of liosrnini’s 
philosophy is to refute scepticism — to establish the fact of a knowledge 
of objective “ being*’ as given in every act of perception. He starts 
from the scholastic point of view ; and it is from this point of view 
that all his criticisms of ancient and modern philosophic systems are 
made. His admirers, however, claim that scholasticism contains, along 
with perishable elements, truths that have been lost sight of by the 
modern world. A return is to be made to a scholasticism cleared of 
its perishable part, in which we must doubtless include the division 
of ** philosophy ’* called Angelology,” which treats of “ the existence, 
cause and cognizable essence of angels.’* Others are unable to 
see in Rosmini’s “ philosophy of being ” itself anything but an un- 
critical realism. It will probably be found difficult to persuade 
philosophical students generally to give the time that is necessary to 
master a system which, however elaborately constructed, has the appear- 
ance of being an anachronism. The translators are certainly doing 
their best to make Kosmini known in England ; and no doubt his 
philosophy— apart from the interest it has in relation to his life — 
must in any case have a certain historical interest as one among 
other attempts to explain and correct all modern systems from the 
scholastic point of view, and as having gained adherents and admirers 
outside the limits of Catholicism. 

The aim of Mr. Young’s book on “ Destiny is to establish principles 
such as those referred to in the passage from Comte which he pre- 
fixes to it. This passage is to the effect that when the present in- 
tellectual anarchy has disappeared, when agreement on first principles 
can be obtained, appropriate institutions will issue from them without 
shock or resistance. Mr. Young’s principles of social re-organization 
are set forth in a series of strange diagrams, accompanied by “ readings ” 
in equally strange terminology. They seem to have had their origin 
in the speculations of Fourier. The author has made more than one 
practical effort to realize his social ideal. The most important of these 
took shape in “ The Domestic-Agricultural Association of Citeaux,” the 
failure of which is not to be attributed to “ defects in the Phalansterian 
Theory,” but “ to altogether different causes.” 

Although few readers of this little “ Digest ” of the philosophy of 


^ ** Fl^ycholofl^.** 8 Vole. By Antonio Boimini Serhati* VoL !• London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1884. 

“ The Orijein of Ideas.” By Antonio Rosmtni SerbatiiTrandaied from the Fifth 
Italian Edition of the ** Nuovo Saggio Bull* Origine delle Idee.” Vol. III. London ; 
Kegan Paul, Trenob & Co. 1884. 

• « Destiny; or, Man’s Will-Means and Will-Ends: a new Critic and Logio.” 
By Arthur \ouDg. London : Houlston & Sons* 1884. 
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Heniy James * are perhaps likely to be co&yioced that he will come 
to be recognized as the deepest thinker of the century,” his specula- 
tions as set forth here are not without an interest of their own. They 
are interesting as displaying clearly th^ characteristics Of a small olm 
of writers of a mystical turn who have the power iof throwing out 
suggestive phrases and ideas, but little power of giving i^stematic 
development to their thought. The special character and physiognomy 
of Mr. James’s works seems to have been determined by his study of 
Swedenborg. 

The author of this essay of twelve pages 7 discusses the nature of 
‘‘the altruistic act ” in its relation to the pleasure of the agent His 
aim is to show that, although pleasure may be felt in an action done 
for the good of others, it is not necessarily the end. In a truly altruistic 
act the pleasure which the agent has in view is not his own ; the 
idea of his own pleasure is indeed present, but only sub-consciously. 
This sub- conscious pleasure may move into “the full glare” of con- 
sciousness, and, in that case, actions that promote the good of others 
may come to be done for personal pleasure. But such actions are not 
ethical. They are “ absolutely ” good because they are beneficial ; 
but they are not good “relative^ ” to the intention of the agent — 
that is, not in the truly ethical sense — because they are not done with 
a direct view to the benefit of others. We ought not, in ethics, to 
speak either of “ unconscious ” egoism or of “ unconscious ” altruism. 
“ All early action for others must be selfish, and performed for per- 
sonal delight, because intellectual ends are then fevr. The oft-repeated 
duty must, on the other hand, relapse into habit, pleasure disappear- 
ing down the scale. The truly ethical act occurs between these two 
stages.” 

Professor Fowler’s essay" is “ independent of a much larger work 
entitled the “ Principles of Morals ” on which the author has been 
engaged. It contains, as he says, a statement rather than a de- 
fence of views, accompanied by applications to practice, the author 
believing “ that the questions of theoretical ethics w'ould be far less 
open to dispute, as well as more intelligible, if they were considered a 
little more with reTerence to practice.” When all this is considered, 
we can scarcely expect much originality from the book. As a matter 
of fact, we find that the treatment of theoretical questions is a little 
conventional and a little vague. The “ popular form ” of the exposi- 
tion is more obvious thaoj the “ scientific conception of morality ” 
which is to be exhibited in this form. Of course the attitude of the 


0 “Philosophy of Heniy Atmes, Author of ‘Moralism and Christianity;* 
* Lectures and Miscellanies ; ’ ‘The Nature of Evil;* ‘Christianity the Logio 
of Creation ; ' ‘ Substance and Sha'Iow ; ’ ‘ The Secret of Swedenborg ; * * Siociety 
the Redeemed Form of Man’ : a Digest.” By J. A. Kellogg. New York : J. W. 
Lovell. 

7 “The Altruistio Act: an Essay in Ethics.” By Alohemist, Montreal. 

Montreal: Printing House. 3884. 

8 “Progressive Morality: an Essay in Ethics.” By Thomas Fowler, M.A, 
LL.D., F.S.A., President of Corpus Christ! College, Wykeham Professor of Logic 
in the University of Oxford. London : Macmillan. 1884. 
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moralist applying ethical precepts to practice is quite different from 
that of the ethical philosopher. Professor Fowler has made the mis- 
take of trying to combine the two attitudes. This is sufficient to 
explain the character of his ^alysis of conscience, where he finds 
the moral sanction*' (the sanction of self-approval or self-condemna- 
tion) to be superior to all others merely because the pleasures and 
pains of which, it is the source are, '‘in the normally constituted 
mind," more intense and more durable than all other pleasures and 
pains. In the practical part of the book it becomes very clear that 
the author has devoted much attention to political economy. At least 
he Tnay very well seem to some readers to lay undue stress on the 
special virtues that have relation to the production and preservation 
of the wealth of the community. Political economists have been in the 
habit of pointing out that the conclusions of their science are hypotheti- 
cal, and cannot be transformed directly into precepts ; but this often 
seems to be forgotten by economists themselves, as well as by those 
who denounce political economy as “ immoral.” 

M. Guyau’s new book* is an interesting and not unsuccessful attempt 
to apply the doctrine of evolution to ethics. He sees that, if an ethical 
principle is to be established that shall be proof against the disorganize 
ing influence which analysis exercises on traditional and “ unconscious” 
morality when it is brought into clear consciousness, this must be some 
principle that is itself disclosed as the result of analysis. Evolutionists 
are not justified in assuming that, because in the progress of the 
human race, so far, morality has become better organized, it will at 
length become automatic, or that the ethical instinct will be entirely 
uninfluenced by metaphysical theories. If we are to have a morality 
■without the “ absolute ” sanction and " absolute " obligation of the 
categorical imperative of Kant, for example, we must find a substitute 
for this sanction and this obligation in the facts themselves — in the 
history of the development of human nature as it has actually taken 
place. It is found that the sense of moral obligation is simply one 
expression of the spontaneous activity of man. The feeling of duty 
springs from the feeling of power to impose an ideal on nature. 
Spontaneity, the tendency of life to diffuse itself and to become more 
intense, is prior to the idea of pleasure as an end ; the utilitarians are 
therefore wrong in making morals an affair of calculation of pleasures. 
But spontaneous activity expressing itself in the realization of ideals 
is pleasurable ; and the pleasure that is found to accompany activity 
stands in the place of a sanction, just as the impulse to action stands 
in the place of obligation. We need not be afraid that this impulse 
will tend to disappear under analysis. It lyis its origin in the uncon- 
scious part of our nature, but it is at the same time common to the 
two spheres, the conscious and the unconscious. Wl^n we bring it 
into clear consciousness we are simply contemplating our own life in its 
intensity and its extent ; and life does not, in becoming, conscious of itself, 
tend to destroy itself. Egoism and altruism cure united to a certain 

* Esquisse d'une Morale Bans obligation ni Banction.” Par M. Ouyau. Paris ; 
Alcan. 1885. 
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extent by the tendency of the individual life to expand ; an isolated, 
egoistic life is a mutilated life. The higher moral ideals spring from 
the love of risk in action and speculation. Those who risk most in 
action and speculation are those who have moat power ; from the con- 
sciousness of greater power, springs a higher sense of duty. The 
author's theory of the development of the ethical instinct seems to 
him to be conHrmed by the observation that other"* instincts tend to 
be formed in a similar way. The artist, for example, who is able to 
create beautiful form, is conscious of a kind of obligation ” to create 
it, and feels an indignation resembling moral indignation against that 
which contradicts his ideal. If such an instinct for form had been of 
equal importance for the preservation of the race, then the aesthetic 
instinct would have become as much a part of or^nary human nature 
as the moral instinct. 

Dr. Morell's “Manual of History of Philosophy (part of which 
consists of republished matter), although .written from a point of 
view that now seems a little antiquated, has some value as 
being a not unattractive introduction to the subject The matter of 
his “ Outlines of Mental Science (a republished work) has been 
superseded to a greater extent than that of the History. Notwithstand- 
ing changes in point of view, however, there is much that remains 
permanent in psychology, and this text-book may be studied with 
advantage along with others. Its most characteristic features are due 
to the influence of Herbart, 

To the third edition of his “ Scleofeions from Berkeley Professor 
Fraser prefixes the following note : — “ The demand for a third edition 
of the ^ Selections’ has afforded an opportunity for amending the expres- 
sion of the thoughts contained in the General Introduction and in the 
annotations. It is hoped that the book is now thus and otherwise 
better fitted for its intended office, as an aid to reflection on the funda- 
mental questions raised in Berkeley’s short and easy method with 
Materialists ; or new metaphysical conception of thS Universe.” 

An edition of Mill’s Logic^® has now appeared, uniform wiUi the 
“People’s Edition” of the “Political Economy.” 


“Manual of Histoiy of Philosophy.’' By J. D, Morell, AM., LL.D. 
London : W. Stewart ; Edinburgh : J. .Menziee. 

“An Introduction to Mental « Phiioaemhy on the Inductive Method.” By 
J. D. Morell, A.M., LL.D. London: W. Stewart; Edinbuigh: J. Menzies. 

“ Selections from Berkeley. With an Introduction and Notes. For the use of 
Students in the Universities.'^ By Alexander Campbell Fraser, D.C.L. Ozon., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh* Third Edition, 
revised. Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 1884. 

“ A System of Logic, Batiocinntive and Inductive ; being a connected View 
of the Principles of Evidence and the Methods of Scientific Investigation.” By John 
Stuart Mill. People's Edition. London : Longmans. 1884. ^ 
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I ^IGHTEEN years have passed since the chief representatives of 
J Positivism in this country attempted, in a volume of essays on 
“ International Policy.*’ ^ to work out the application of their princi- 
ples to the dealmg? of England with the other nations and peoples of 
the world, wherever she might be in contact with them. These essays, 
with one omission (the article on Japan), are now reprinted in a 
cheaper form. The lapse of time has rendered many of the illustra- 
tions and examples cited no longer available, and not even to be 
tinderstood without a lair knowledge of the state of things existing in 
Europe at the time to Avhieh they refer. Moreover, the ])rofound 
elianges which have taken place in tlie mutual relations of (Terinany 
and France, and in the relations of each to Europe, have terribly 
shaken, if they have not quite ciit awa}', the ground from under jVIr. 
Frederic Harrison’s arguments, and proportionately lessened our con- 
fidence in his estimate of the jmition France must hold in the future 
of the world. We do not doubt that Mr. Harrison’s faith in her 
destiny is as whole and firm as ever. But his readers’ faith in Mr. 
Harrison cannot fail to be disturbed, when they see before them a state 
of things so dilTerent from that on which the writer looked and from 
which so much of his inspiration is drawn. But if time has rendered 
obsolete the less essential parts of some of those essays, it has on the 
whole strengthened their main principles. International morality has 
made some advance — not very great, not very continuous, but still 
appreciable. .Slowly and imperfectly the grand truth that tin? rules 
which govern the relations of communities to each other ought 
to be founded on principles identical with those which ultimately 
determine the morality of private actions, is making its way. Evoiy 
step that public opinion makes in this direction brings it into closer 
harmony w'ith the fbfty humanitarian principles of the Positivists. But 
regarding the mode in which, and the occasions when, these principles 
are to be apjjied to practical affairs, public opinion is not likely to 
follow this very advanced school. The truth which they seem to 
overlook is that the morality of actions, whether of communities or 
of individuals, is relative not absolute. It depends on the rules of con- 
duct practised and recognized by the other parties concerned. Never- 
theless, these essays are a wholesonio corrective to the selfishness 
common to all communities, and the arrogance which too often 
characterizes the dealings of the strong and prosperous. The writers 
are men of known abilities, masters of their facts as well as of the 
])rinciples which they endeavour to fit to them. Mr. Richard Congreve, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, Professor Beesly, Mr. Pember, Dr. Bridges 
and Mr. Henry Dix Hutton are men who need no introduction even 
to the general reader, still less to students of hi^to]^ and politics. 


' “ International Policy. EeHays on the Foreign RelatloM of England.” Second 
edition. London : Chapman Sc Hall, Limited. 1884. 
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The little volume of “ Plssays on Modern International Law,” 2 for 
which we arc indebted to Mr. T. J. Lawrence, of Downing College, 
Cambridge, deals in a very lucid manner, unincumbered by technical- 
ities, with the legal aspect of several questions of great interest and 
growing importance. Amongst those which might be called questions 
of practical international politics, he treats of the Suez and Panama 
Canals, and in the course of his examination of th# numerous legal 
questions which hio^e arisen in regard to them, we get a fairly ex- 
haustive analysis of the new problems introduced by such enterprises 
into international law, and a clear statement of the principles which 
Mr. Lawrence considers most to be relied on for their solution. In 
helping to popularize the true principles which ought to guide the 
decisions of statesmen in dealing with questions of such enormous 
importance, Mr. Lawrence is doing a great public service. In inter- 
national, far more than in any other branch of politics, passion and 
ignorance are aj)t to usurp the functions of enlightened justice. The 
jealousies and suspicions with which Plnglishmen, hardly less than their 
hyper-sensitive neighbours, liave received every proposition for settling 
the points in dispute concerning the Suez Canal are a good illustration 
of this. Dispassionate discussion of the principles of international 
law which bear on these disputes is the best way of disarming such 
suspicions, and leading to a satisfactory settlement. For this reason, 
if for no other, we should welcome an essay on either of the great 
oceanic canals, so temperate and scientific in tone as are those before 
us. The truth is, as Mr. Lawrence points out, that the legal charac- 
teristics of the Suez Canal arc conflicting and cannot be fitted to any 
of the old precedents. 

'* From one set of attributes wc might argue that the canal was, in law, 
a narrow strait between two (f|}en seas ; from anotber, that it was an inland 
water-way, subject entirely to the authority of the local sovereign ; and from a 
third, that it was a great international work, under the control of the leading 
Powers of Europe It is anomalous, and everything about it is ano- 
malous Never before has sovereignty over so important a portion of 

the earth's surface been so strangely shared between a number of Powers.*’ 

The author accordingly arrives at the disappointing conclusion that, 

agreement apart, international law does not afford any rules for 
the conduct of States in reference to the Suez Canal.” This is evidently 
too sweeping a charge .against tho science of which Mr. Lawrence is a 
devoted student and able exponent. Presumably Mr. Lawrence 
only means that the recognized rules of international law cannot be 
safely applied without modification to every international ^question 
which has arisen or may arise in reference to the Canal. Bo this as it 
may, Mr. Lawrence makes out a very good case in support of his 
proposal for internationalizing ” tho canal. “ Mere neutralization ” 
would lead to numberless difficulties and anomalies, as he has little 


2 ** Essays on Some Disputed Questions in Modem International Law.’’ By 
T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.M., Deputy Whewell Professor of International Law, 
late Fellow and Tutor of Downing College, Cambridge. Cambridge : Deighton, 
Bel] & Go. London : George Bell & Sons. 1884. 
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difficulty in showing. Instead of this, Mr. Lawrence “ ventures ta 
suggest the creation of an Oriental Belgium of minute proportions, 
extending along the whole length of the canal, and to a, considerable 
distance on either side of it.” The new State would be neutralized 
and guaranteed by the Great Powers, who would stipulate that the 
canal and its approaches should be open to the passage of all ships at 
all times. For Ae manner in which the difficulties presented by this 
scheme are to be overcome, we must refer the reader to the book itself. 
We confess the author' appears to us somewhat of an optimist. Further 
light on the obscure and hovel legal questions surrounding inter- 
national rights in inter-oceanic canals will be found in the very able 
historical review of the relations of England and America to the 
Panama Canal scheme, and the critical examination of the diplomatic 
correspondence relating to it. The absurd pretensions of the United 
States to neutralize the canal by their sole guarantee is shown to be 
not only in violation of the celebrated Clayton-Bulwcr treaty, but 
also quite opposed to some of the most elementary and universally 
recognized principles of international law. Besides these essays on 
actual cases, the volume contains others on more purely academical 
questions. He discusses the question, Is there a true International 
Law?” and answers it in the affirmative. “ The Work of Grotius as 
a Reformer of International Law,” is, in fact, a sketch of the circum- 
stances under which modern international law had its origin, the 
materials out of which it was compounded,’ and the influence which 
moulded it. In another essay Mr. Lawrence traces the growth of “ the 
concert of Europe,” which "he thinks will gradually gain a greater 
and more openly recognized right of control over the affairs of Europe, 
the doctrine of the equality before the law of all independent States 
being no longer true in fact. Mr. Lawrende’s remarks on this subject 
may be read in connection with Mr. Congreve's, in the work last 
noticed. There is sufficient agreement between them as to the 
facts, but considerable divergence of views as to their ethical signi- 
ficance. In the concluding essay we have the ciuthor's reasons “ for 
believing that a state of perpetual peace will be gradually evolved 
upon earth.” In pursuing these speculations, Mr. Lawrence shows 
considerable knowledge of modern Europern history, and his essays 
will be found worth reading by all who are interested in the questions 
dealt with. 

Mr. Auberon Herbert* reprints, with alterations and additions, the 
series of clever dialogues on Government in general, and party govern- 
ment as practised by the Liberals in particular, which readers of the 
Fortnightly Review were recently favoured with. It is hardly 
necessary to say that these dialogues are clever, sparkling, and full of 
telling but shallow sneers at the shams and insincerities of politicians^ 
As a satirist, Mr. Auberon Herbert is at his best. When he tries 
his hand at sober, constructive statesmanship^ helioses touch of human 
nature, and wastes his energies in building uf a system of political 

’ A Politician in Trouble about his Soul.** By Auberon Herbert. London f 
Chapman & Hall, Limited. 1884. 
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morality, which would be admirable if it did not pre-suppoae human 
nature to be quite different from what it is. He proclaims himself a 
disciple of Mr. Herbert Spencer, but carries his master's principles, 
freed from the master’s limitations, so much further that one is almost 
tempted to suspect him of desiring to discredit them by the reduciio ad 
abmrdu7)i process. Government must confine itself simply to the 
defence of life and property, says the master. Taxation even to 
supply the means of carrying on the legitimate functions of Govern- 
ment must be voluntary, says the disciple. Indeed Mr. Auberon 
Herbert openly employs the reductio ad ahsui'dim process against Mr. 
Spencer’s theory of property in land. There are but two creeds 
possible for men — belief in the majority, in force — i,e,, ultimately 
Socialism ; or else complete Individualism, which is the perfection of 
liberty. Mr. Auberon Herbert is a conspicuous example of what he 
justly admires in Mr. Herbert Spencer — “fearlessness in thought and 
speech.” He has the courage of his convictions, but we prefer the 
courage to the convictions. 

The constitutional history of India, ^ if it be permissible to use sucb 
a phrase at all, has an interest of a totally different order from that of 
the constitutional history of countries like England. We cannot look 
to it for the gradual evolution of ideas and the institutions which 
correspond to them. Spontaneous growth is not found in it. The 
student who studies forms of government for the purpose of tracing 
them back to their first beginning and then unfolding their successive 
stages of progress will find no material in Anglo-Indian history. No 
light is thrown by it on the law of spontaneous development in 
matters of government. But to the historian or the statesman who 
inquires by what means great empires have been built up, and vast 
populations controlled by a distant Power, the history of the English 
in India is an unrivalled field of study. “It is a record of experi- 
ments made by foreign rulers to govern alien races in a strange land, 
to adapt European institutions to Oriental habits of life, and to make 
definite laws supreme amongst peoples who had always associated 
government with arbitrary and uncontrolled authority.” Those who 
approach the study of Indian history with the last-mentioned object in 
view, not less than professional law students, will find a very clear and 
useful guide in Mr^ Herbert Cowell’s “ Tagore Lectures,” the second 
edition of which, revised to 1883, has lately been published. They 
give the briefest and most intelligible account, compatible with due 
pomprehensiveness, that we have met with, of the existing councils 
for the making of laws and tlie courts for theiradministration ; and the 
same may be said of their treatment of the origin and past history of 
the courts and councils which have passed away or developed into 
existing institutions. The intricacy of the subject and the unfamili* 


^ Tagore Law Lectures. “The History and Constitution of the Courts and 
Legislative Authorities in India.” By Herbert Cowell, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and 
Tagore Law Professor, 1869-1872. Second edition, revised (and brought down to 
J8b3) by the Author, Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co. ; Bombay: Thacker & 
Co., Limited ; London : \V. Thacker A Co. 1884. 
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arity of English roaJcrs with it, as well as the necessity of condensing 
so much dry fact into the didactic shape necessary in lectures to students, 
make them very dull reading for every one else. ^ The chapters 
are well arranged, with marginal notes, and there is an index, so that 
references are easily made. 

IMr. Doweirs “History of Taxation and Taxes* is a laborious work 
in four good sized octavos. It may be divided into two portions, as 
indicated by its title. The first is a record of the taxation which pre- 
vailed in successive periods, chronologically arranged from the earliest 
times to the date of Mr. Childers’ first budget in 1883. The second 
portion traces the history of every particular impost of any consequence 
that has figured in the fiscal system of England. Covering such a 
vast field it was perhaps inevitable that much of the work should be 
scamped. Be that as it may, the earlier periods arc very sketchily 
dealt with ; it is only when we get to the Kevolution of 1088 that we 
find anything like an attempt at fulness of treatment. We liope we 
are not doing an injustice to the Assistant-Solicitor of Inland ]\e- 
venue if wc surmise that there is little tliat can be called original in- 
vestigation in this work. Careful compilation, laborious industry, we 
have abundant evidence of ; but of original antiquarian or historical 
interest there is little if any. Neither does ^Ir. Dowell venture into 
the sphere of political or social economy. The principles of taxation 
and the actual effects of obsolete taxes are almost unnoticed, Wc do 
not mention these omissions by way of objection to Mr. Dowelfs work, 
but rather to define more carefully the limits of its subject-matter. 

Mr. T. J. Elliot claims to have “ ,<olvefl^ so far as agriculture is 
concerned, ‘ The Land Question.’ It is necessary to state at emee 
that what Mr. Elliot understands by “ The Land Question ” appears to 
be simply “ Is farming a profitable occupation ? ” The land question, 
thus reduced to a simple matter of account, is solved by a reference to 
Lord Herbert’s farm ledger. IMr. Elliot answers his own question in 
the affirmative, and claims to have proved his case by an analysis of 
the results obtained, during the years 1850-1873, on a farm “which may 
be taken as a type of one of an inferior class of farms on the vast 
estates in Wiltshire of George Robert Charles, thirteenth Earl of 
Pembroke, and tenth Earl of Montgomery.” Whether Mr. Elliot has 
“ solved the Land Question ” in tire quite arbitrary sense which he 
chooses to attach to those word.s, we leave practical farmers to judge 
for themselves, only renunding them that the years covered by the 
experience of Lord and Lady Herbert were, on the whole, verj» good 
years ; that almost every element that enters into the farmers calcula- 


‘ “ History of Taxation and Taxes in England, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day.*' By Stephen Dowell, Assistant-Solicitor of Inland Revenue. 
Loudon : Longmans, Green A Co. 1884. 

" “The Land Question: its Examination and Solutiqp, from an Agricultural 
Point of View, as Illustrated by Twenty-three Vearl* Experience on the Wilton 
House Home Farm, near Salisbury, Wilts. By the Right Honourable the Lord 
Herbert and Lady Herbert of Lea. Analyzed by Thomas J. Elliot, M.R.A.f.’., 
F.H.A.S., Professor of Estate Management at the Royal A^culturai College 
Cirencester. London, Paris, and New York : Cassell & Co., Limited. 
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tions has changed since those years ; and that there was an indefinite 
amount of capital ready to supplement the not inconsiderable amount 
(£3,500 for a farm of 273 acres) actually employed. Finally we 
would suggest that .the success of one particlar farmer on one particu- 
lar farm is no guarantee of the success of other farmers on other 
farms. If Mr. Elliot really thinks he has thrown one single ray of 
light upon the great problem generally understood by “ The Land 
Question,” we will excuse the unconscious dishonesty of the title ho 
has given his volume of statistics, and recommend him to consult 
some handbook of questions of the day before he again tries his hand 
at solving them. 

‘‘ Les Forces de ITndustrie,”^ by M. Louis Bourdeau, is a very 
fascinating work, as well as a work of great research. These qualities 
arc especially marked in the earlier chapters, which deal with the 
forces employed by primitive man. M. Bourdeau's object is to give a 
connected summary of tlic successive steps by which the human race 
has arrived at its j)reseiit mastery over the forces of the material 
world. He distinguishes four kinds of motive force, each of which 
characterizes, by its employment, a new phase of progress. These 
are : — 

1 . Les forces huinaincs, scales disponibles durant Tetat de nature et Tetat 
sauvage. 

' 2 . Les forces animalcs, soumiscs et disciplinees pendant la phase pastorale. 

3. Les motcurs naturels, e’est-a dire les cours d’eau et les vents, utilises des 
les temps anciens. 

1. Enrm les inoteurs ariidciels, representds par les cxplosifs et la vapour, 
d’acquisition ])lus rcccntc. 

Besides these forces motrices,'* he treats of the forces physiques,” 
nuiiicly, licat, light, and electricity. M. Bourdeau is at his best in the 
first tlrree chapters, those which deal with Forces llumaines, Forces 
Animales, and Moteurs Naturels. Here he has industriously collected, 
and skilfully arranged, a vast number of passages and references 
from ancient writers of all languages, and by their aid he endeavours 
to establish the clironojogical order of invention of the various weapons 
and implements and devices for utilizing natural forces. Such direct 
historical evidence is the most valuable kind of evidence when it 
can be had, but obviously it cannot be had for pre-historic times. 
M. Bourdeau appears to us to rely too exclusively on evidence of this 
kind, and to have made but scanty use of the rich materials which 
antiquarian research has placed at his disposal. There is something 
unsatisfactory also in the way our author speaks of primitive man, as 
if he had been fashioned by pure chance or caprice, and suddenly set 
down in the midst of an environment to which he had not been in any 
degree adapted, and had then and there to set to work to struggle, as 
best he could, against the unaccustomed difficulties of his new situa- 
tion. Thus, lor instance, fie says (p. 12), “Le premier besoin que 

^ Les Forces de Tlndustrie. Frogrds de la Puissance Humaine.” Par Louis 
Bourdeau. Paris : Ancienne Librairie Germer, Balli^re et Gie. Ftlix Alcan, 
Editeur, 108, Boulevard Saint-Germain. 1884. 
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rhomme ait ressenti dans le monde a ^tecelui de d(^triiire.” Sentences 
like this imply that there was a definite moment when the species 
became man, and began to have man’s wants. They are admissible 
only on the theory of a special creation of the human Species, ' and 
are inconsistent with the theory of man's evolution from some lower 
form. Nor is it possible that man can at any stage of his development 
have been so wretchedly ill-adapted to his environment as M. Bourdoau 
asserts, for the simple reason that man has not only held his own 
against species very perfectly adapted to their environment, but has 
so infinitely outstripped them all, which could not have happened had 
he not been on the whole better adapted to the conditions of life. 
These inaccuracies, however, do not affect the real substance of the 
book, which is not chiefly concerned w'ith primitive man. It is a 
really valuable history of the conquest of Nature by man. The 
reader must not expect that in one moderate- sized volume, covering 
so vast a field, every particular implement of war or industry should 
be described. M. Bourdeau has done well in limiting his aim to sup- 
plying a rather rapid summary of the development of a few types, 
instead of a multitude of individual varieties. There is one omission 
which leaves the book less useful for the student than it ought to be. 
That is the want of an index, which we hope will not bo forgotten in 
succeeding editions. 

‘‘Icaria: a Study in Communistic History"* is a condensed well- 
written account of the origin and history of the remarkable, but little 
noticed, attempt of Etienne Cabet to establish a rational Democratic 
Communistic Society on a grand scale in America. This wild, but 
partially successful, attempt was one outcome of the great movement 
towards Democratic Socialism which agitated Europe in the second 
quarter of this century ,*and culminated in 1848. Early in that year, 
a few weeks before the outbreak of the revolution in Paris, the 
pioneers of the Icarian community actually started from Havre to 
take possession of the magnificent tract of country, as they believed, 
which had been purchased for them in Texas. Their first bitter 
disappointment was to find that their new possession fell sadly short 
of its descriptibn, and was, in fact, quite unsuited to their requirements. 
We cannot pursue the sad romance of the Icarian enthusiasts, doomed 
to such bitter disillusioning. The story of Icaria is a record of 
hardships, dissensions, and ^sappointments almost innumerable; but it 
is also a record of endurance and of unswerving devotion that commands 
respect." In spite of the high and rare quidities possessed by almost 
all the members, split after qilit, and secession after secession, marked 
their course, proving how extremely precarious is the bond which, 
in the absence of some exclusive religious faith, keeps men together 
in a communistic association. This makes the history which Dr. Shaw 
has given to the world profoundly depressing. But it has a special 
value for the student of sociology. Icarianism m, as the author points 
out, the most typical representative of the ratibnal Democratic Com- 

* ** Icaria : a Chapter in the Hiatorj Oommnniain." By Albert Shaw, Ph.D. 

New York and London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 1884. 
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munism of the Utopian School, as opposed to the religious communists, 
such as the Shakers and Amanists» As an actual experiment in this 
direction, lasting over a generation, and still existing with some 
possibility of ultiniate success, it is deserving of careful study. Dr. 
Shaw very truly remarks that writers on Socialism are too fond of 
abstract reasoning, and apt to neglect the actual experiences of men who 
have tried to put their theories into practice. We regret that the 
author has not made a fuller study of this depressing but instructive 
experiment. He has an excellent narrative style, i^nd is conspicuously 
fair and sympathetic, without a trace of partisanship. 

“ The Conventional Lies of our Civilization * is an American trans- 
lation from the German of Max Nordau. It is a very outspoken 
criticism of the existing order in religion, politics, the relations of the 
sexes, our economical and social arrangements. It exposes unsparingly 
tlie shams which have established themselves in each of these depart- 
ments of thought and action, and pleads earnestly for greater courage 
and consistency on the part of those who perceive and yet adopt these 
shams. The key-note of the present age, according to the author, is 
pessimism, which reveals itself in numerous forms. The cause of 
this pessimism is hypocrisy. Our actions are at variance with our 
deepest convictions, and no one has courage to bring his life into har- 
mony with these. To combat this weakness, and show its evil conse- 
quences Is the aim of the author. To do this effectively requires 
some courage, and to this merit the little book before us is entitled. 
Its tone also is temperate as well as earnest. But in spite of its good 
points the book is unsatisfactory. The author is profoundly dissatis- 
tiod, but it is by no means easy to find out what he wants. He ridi- 
cules Monarchy, but cares nothing for a Kepublic ; he defends private 
property and an hereditary aristocracy, but would forbid inheritance. 
In his criticisms of the lies ” of a monarchy, an aristocracy, and a Par- 
liament, he shows that he does not understand these institutions as 
they exist in England. These chapters are therefore the least in- 
structive to English readers. The chapters on Religion and Matri- 
mony are better. 

The July number of the Westminster Review for the current year 
contained a long article on ** The Woman Question in Europe,” 
founded on, and indeed mainly consisting of selected extracts from Mr. 
Theodore Stanton’s exhaustive collection of Essays. Any one who 
wishes to get a bird’s eye view of the position which this comprehen- 
sive question in its most important subdivisions occupies at present in 
the several countries of Europe may be recommended to turn to that 
article. But if we ore not mistaken it will but whet the reader’s 
appetite for the fuller information and more comprehensive treatment 


9 « The Conventional Lies of Our Ciyiliasation.” From the Genkian of Max 
Nordau. Chicago : L- Shiok, Publisher. 1884. 

10 << xiie Woman Question in Europe : a Series of Original Essays.*’ Edited by 
Theodore Stanton, M. A. With an Introduction by Frances Power Cobbe. Lon- 
don : Sampson IjOW, Marston, Searle & Rivington, Grown Buildings, Fleet Street. 
1884; 
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whicii can nowlicro be found so well as in these original essays edited 
by Mr. Stanton. The’ idea of securing “in each country of Europe, 
the collaboration of one or more women, who, in connection with a 
literary training, had participated, either lictively or in spirit, in sonic 
phase of the women's movement,” was a very happy one, and would 
have entitled its author, had he not already won it, to the gratitude of 
all who wish well to the movement. Indeed, one need not even be a 
well-wisher of the movement to feel grateful for Mr. Stanton’s work. 
It is dilhcult to exaggerate the value and importance of so complete 
and ihir a record of the phases through which this great question has 
passed, and is passing, under the varied influences and differing con- 
ditions that environ it in different European countries. Its value is 
jiroportionate to the importance for good or for ill of the movement : 
and even the enemies of this beneficent social revolution do not deny 
the vastness of the issues involved. \ true account of its failures 
and mistakes as well as of its hard- won triumphs is essential if its 
progress is to be peaceful, rapid, and enduring. No one can read 
these able and interesting essjiys without perceiving the moderation 
of tone which pervades them, the result no doubt of the writers’ 
practical experience of the difficulties and dangers which beset the 
social reformer’s path, and which have their roots deep down in human 
nature, female as well as male. The writers are in most casesj^ractical 
workers in some field of reform, not doctrinaire pedants evolving 
magnificent dreams out ot their inner consciousness. The names of 
the English contributors — Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Grey, Dr. Frances 
Hoggan, Miss Boucherett, and Mrs. Barnett — sufficiently bear out this 
statement, so far as England is concerned, and their continental sisters 
are almost as well knowm in their respective countries. Their essays 
contain far more than a dry account of the achievements of the spirit 
of emancipation ; they give very full and often picturesque pictures of 
the past, and actual, social and legal status of women as wives and 
daughters. We have a particularly bright and pleasantly-drawn 
picture of Swedish women. One of the most interesting of all the 
essays is that of Marie Zebrikoff on Eussia. Here we find a social 
and political environment different from anything to be found in other 
countries, and we are met moreover, by the unexpected phenomenon 
of women enjoying an extraordinary degree of equality with men, in a 
country which in all other respects is socially and politically far behind 
every other European people. Mario Zebrikoff sets herself to examine 
and explain this anomalous fact, and the result is a thoughtful and 
deeply interesting essay. One word is due in acknowledgment of the 
editor’s labours. The original essays were written, it appears, in six 
different languages. But so well has the translation been done that no 
one could auspect he was reading anything but the original. The 
tone pervading the essays we have already commended, and it is but 
right to acknowledge the editor’s share in a resist to which his 
judicious pruning must have contributed. Miss dobbe’s Introduction 
is earnest, eloquent, and appropriate. 

By a curious coincidence, while Mr. Stanton comes from America 
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to study this question in Europe^ an Englishwoman goes to America 
to study the same question there, and the results of both investigations 
are before us. Miss Emily Faithfull,!^ while promising us little more 
than such information on the position of women in the New World, as 
she obtained by observation in her three visits to the United States, 
has in reality given us a most charming and instructive picture of 
American Society, American Institutions, American industries, and 
even American scenery. To us who take a deep interest in the pro- 
blems that lie so near Miss Faithfull’s heart, the charm of her bright 
®*^3g6stive pages, is enhanced by her observations on the position of 
women. ^ ‘But we might be doing her book an injury, and perhaps 
frightening away some few intending readers who do not share our 
sympathies, if we omitted to assure them that they need not fear they 
will be bored by wearisome complaints of male selfishness and female 
wrongs. Indeed, they might read the book from cover to cover with- 
out surmising that its author Avas a noted champion of women’s rights, 
and an indefatigable Avorker in the cause of womb’s education and 
employment. Whatever she touches on, even when she rouses our 
indignation against the degrading practices of the Mormons, Miss 
Faithfull is invariably temperate as well as earnest. A life of 
practical work in a noble course has taught her the inherent difficulties 
of the task she is engaged in, and that the evils she would eradicate 
are not the mushroom surface -growths of modern civilization. We 
gather that the author first visited the States about eleven or twelve 
years ago, and has tAAUce repeated her visit, the last time in 1884. In 
the interval between her first and last visits, much progress has taken 
place, not only in the position of women, but in social matters gener- 
ally. She takes us Avith her, notin strict chronological or geograph- 
ical sequence, but just as her recollections suggest, all oAper the States — 
North, South, East, and West, She introduces us to the houses and 
families of many distinguished Americans of both sexes. She enables 
us to see them at home, and to view their lives and characters from a 
point of view to which the male visitor cannot attain because he is a 
male. And in addition to these advantages possessed by her book 
over the ordinary books about America, it shows us in how many 
ways “ America is helping to solve the most delicate and difficult pro- 
blem presented by modern civilization.” We cannot attempt any 
rSfiume of what America has done and is doing in this respect; but it 
is evident that while much remains to be done the future is full of 
proniise and encouragement. 

Mr. Barneby’s “ Life and Labour in the Far Far West-’* “ is one of 
those unattractive matter-of-fact books of travel, which only English- 
men seem to write, and certainly none but Englishmen would read. 


” “Three Visits to America.” By Emily Faithfull, Edinbunih: David 
Douglas, Castle Street. 1884. 

“Life and Labour in the Far Far West: being Notes of a Tour in the 
Western States, British Columbia, Manitoba, and the North-West Territory ” 

By W, Henry Barneby. London, Paris and New York : CasBell & Co.. Limit^. 
1 ' 
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Indeed, no one but a Britisher, with his curious blending of philan* 
thropic and commercial motives, ivould have undertaken tlie journey, 
the record of which forms the subject of the volume now before us. 
Mr. Barneby, like so many other writers of'travels, never intended to 
publish his experiences. In the spring and summer of 1883 he visited 
British Columbia, Manitoba, and the North-West Territory, with the 
double object of enjoying himself, and collecting inibrination about 
farming and emigi*ation, in the hope of thus being able to assist 
those in England who might be thinking of seeking a new home 
across the Atlantic.” We will not inquire too curiously whether he 
made any less disinterested use of this information. The loose sheets 
of his journal were sent home from time to time to his wife, by whom 
they were re-written in a book. And it is to this care and industry 
that the public and I (the author) are indebted for the present volume 
ever seeing the light at all.'’ After taking us thus frankly into his 
confidence, and informing us moreover tliat this is his first, and will 
probably be his Jaat, literary venture, we shall not criticize it too 
closely. But there is one obvious fault in the book — namely, the in- 
tolerable deal of trivial personal occurrences which it records, and by 
which the reader, however practised he be in “ skimming,” is delayed 
and distracted in his efforts to get at the scattered and rather meagre in- 
formation, which alone is of any interest to readers outside the circle 
of the author’s personal friends. There is just enough of such in- 
formation to make it worth the while of intending settlers and emigrants 
of all sorts to search for it through the mass of rubbish which forms 
the bulk of the book. The author gives us the impression of being 
sincere, truthful, and unsen sational ; and we cannot doubt that we 
have before us ** his actual impressions as they occurred to him on 
the spot.” Therein lies the whole value of the book. The author 
has not taxed his power of observation immoderately, nor is his 
faculty of expression exceptional ; but it is something to leave on his 
readers’ minds the conviction that what he has put down he observed 
himself, and did not borrow either from his imagination or from 
ofiicial, which too oiVeO are misleading, reports. 

One of the most interesting books on New England that we have 
read for a long time is Mr. Pidgeon’s “ Old World Questions and 
New World Answers.”” The author has a pleasant style ; his 
occasional descriptions of scenery are fresh and unconventional ; his 
accounts of the men and things he saw are clear and exact ; Jiere and 
there a humorous anecdote is capitally told. All this, however, is in 
the nature of padding. The chief value of' the book lies in the 
admirable pictures it gives of industrial and agricultural life among 
the little- visited but characteristically American valleys and villages 
of the New England States. Here the rush of immigrants from all 
quarters of the globe has had little effect, and the men of Connecticut 
and Massachus ets are the best representatives of the pure American. 

13 ‘‘Old World Questioofl and New World Answers.** By Daniel Pidgeon, 
F.(;r.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E„ Author of “An Engineers* Holiday.*’ London: 
K^an Paul, Trench & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 1884. 
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Amongst them, if Mr. Pidgeon tells truth, the dignity of labour ” is 
a reality, and the reader cannot choose but envy the bright, happy, 
well-to-do, well-educated men and women, who find a pride and 
pleasure in tending the wonderful machines which the inventive 
genius of New England manufacturers has devised. Any one who 
wishes to know how factory labour can be made pleasant, healthful, 
comfortable, even refined, may be recommended to read what Mr. 
Pidgeon has to say of the great clock and watch-making factories in 
the Naugatuck Valley. There the Waterbury Clock Company alone 
turns out 1500 clocks per diem, and the Watch Company 600 watches 
per diem, at a ridiculously low price, which, however, yields a handsome 
profit. The great secret of success is that, “It is now universally 
acknowledged, at least in the Naugatuck Valley, that everything which 
contributes to the physical comfort and mental benefit of the work- 
man pays a good return on its first cost.” But even these “ veritable 
palaces of industry,” as Mr. Pidgeon calls them, are surpassed by the 
Willimantic Thread Company, whose thread “ will lift more ounces of 
dead weight, and is smoother than any other,” although made of the 
same cotton and with the same machinery. We can fancy the smile 
of incredulity, or the sneer of contempt with which the manager of a 
great Yorkshire or Lancashire factory would read of the Willimantic 
Mill, with its “ closely mown lawn, tastefully planted with maples,” 
its approach by a “ wide gravelled path, winding through a garden,” 
its handsome ante-rooms, “ provided with numbered* closet-spaces for 
wraps and huts, hung with pictures, and further decorated with sub- 
tropical plants, so that we seemed to be on the threshold of some great 
conservatory, rather than approaching a mill by the work-people's 
entrance.” Yet, this is no toy workshop. 

The floor of its vast single-room, nearly a thousand feet long, and 200 
feet wide, contains indeed 60,000 spindles; but instead of looking upwards to a 
low, dark ceiling, and a chaos of whirling pulleys and belts, the eye seeks the 
azure of a New England sky, through a roof partly of clear, partly of coloured 
glass, prettily disposed in geometrical designs. * The walls are mere pier«, 
separating srreat windows, also of clear and coloured glass, below each of which 
the brickwork is fashioned into pockets, filled with soil, and forming great 
flower-beds planted with climbers, such as taxonia, coboca, and English ivy, 
together with geraniums, petunias, and flowering shrubs, which frame the 
spindles, so to speak, in roses. 

The younger hands, in addition to their regular wages, get a cup of 
milk and a slice of bread and butter, gratis, at 9 o'clock every morn- 
ing ;» and in another section of the help a small cup of^ bouillon is 
similarly served out at 10,30. These indulgences are. found to 
“ pay.” The girls go from their work as they come to it, singing, 
laughing, almost dancing, and I know,” says the manager, “ tlmt in 
their high physical condition, they cannot help turning out more and 
better work than tho others.” The apparent extravagance of decora- 
ting the spinning room so profusely with flowers and shrubs is ex- 
plained by the faCt that the transpiration of the plants keeps the air in 
proper hygrometrical condition. But the manager adds his behef that 
the very intelligence to which their thread owes its superiority is 
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fostered almost as much by cleanliness, order and beauty, as by educa- 
tion itself. To complete the triumph of this noble ‘^captain of 
industry,” to whose genius these wonderful things are due^ and in 
justice to a despised nationality %vhose potential merits are not always 
justly estimated, let us add that ‘‘almost all the help at Willimantic is 
Irish.” Mr. Pidgeon is a little bit of an enthusiast, and perhaps deals 
too much in conktir de rose^ but ho has undoubtedly brought forward 
strong evidence in support of his cheering belief that the factory 
system is, or nitiy be made, much more moral and beneficent in its 
effects on the workers than the older system which it displaced. He 
devotes a whole chapter to some very sensible remarks on this hopeful 
view of a system which is just now in bad repute. We have no 
space for noticing the very interesting chapters on several other New 
England towns, a Shaker village, Boston, the Hudson Eiver, the Lakes, 
Canada, &c. Mr. Pidgeon, who appears to know a little of every- 
thing, devotes a chapter to examining the fallacies of Protection, and 
its disastrous effects on wages. Taking for granted that it must very 
soon be abandoned, he conveys a timely warning to Englishmen to 
aim at tliat “ greater personal intelligence in work in which at present 
we are behind America; to import some A>^ierican* readiness and 
grip into our Board Rooms and Ollices, atid some sense of the dignity 
of labour into our workshops,” lest the industrial supremacy of the 
Old World pass over to the New. 

Mr. William ilathbone^^ appeals, partly on similar grounds, to 
patriotic Americans to abandon the fatjil system of Protection. But 
what he chiefly lays stress on, taking for granted its economic waste- 
fulness, is its social effects in aggravating the precariousness of the 
wage-earners’ position, exaggerating the contrasts between wealth and 
poverty, between high wages and low wages, or no wages, and by the 
discontent so caused, bringing about a social danger far more fatal to 
national prosperity, than even that economic waste which Protection 
undoubtedly involves. 

The Marquis of Lome’s “ Canadian Pictures ” is an “ edition de 
luxe ” — ^Imperial octavo, handsomely bound, gilt edges, profusely 
i11u3tr«*ited. It is eminently “ suitable for a Christmas present.” The 
noble author is not a great master of the Queen’s English. His style 
is decidedly slovenly and inaccurate. But he is a thorough believer 
in Canada — its people^ its institutions, its beauty, its fertility, its 
climate. His advice to intending emigrants is generally sensible, 
though it is sometimes foolishly expressed. For instance (p. 86^, “ I 
should counsel all who contemplate emigration, and the taking up of 

u “ Questions of the Day. — XV. Protection and Cr>mmuni8m : a Consideration 
of the Effects of the American Tariff upon .Wages.*’ By Wm. Kathbone, 
Member of the British Parliament for Carnarvonshire. New xork and London : 
O. P. Putman’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Pr^ss. 1884. 

“ i.'anadian Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil.** |By the Marquis of 
Lome, K.T. With numerous illustrations from objecto and photographs in the 
possession of and sketches by the Marquis of Lome, Sydney Hall, &c. Engraved 
by Edward Whymper. Jjondon : The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster 
Row, and 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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farm life, to have^ if single men, from £50 to £ 100 exclusive of the 
cost of the journey, and if married, from £150 or £250 to £500.” 
There can be little doubt that all intending emigrants, and most other 
people for the matter of that, would be very glad “ to have ” from 
£50 to £500, or even more. If only the Marquis would tell them 
how to make sure’of having even this insignificant minimum, we 
promise him a handsome fortune from the sale of his very pretty and 
pleasant volume. The engravings are beautifully done by Mr. Edward 
Whymper. 

The author of ** The Peruvians at Homo ” introduces “ this the 
first (and probably the last) important literary offspring of my brain,” 
in a preface amusing for its self-complacent egotism. The book con- 
tains the miscellaneous observations and experiences of two years 
of residence and travel, during which the author canre in contact with 
people of all classes. It is not in any sense an “ important literary ” 
performance, but it is readable if one knows nothing and cares to 
know a little — a very little, of what may be seen on the surface of 
Peruvian society, and is not fastidious about style. 

Very different is “ Soltcra’s ” lively account of a very spirited per- 
formance — a ride, without friend or other companion than a hired 
boy and a muleteer, from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast of Hon- 
duras.*7 Solteua was induced to go to Honduras by the offer of land 
and the post of head-mistress of a new school at San Pedro Sula, 
where she hoped to make a home for herself. The cheapest and 
quickest way of getting from Sydney to her destination, involved 
riding from Amalpa, a port on the Pacific coast. This portion of the 
journey formed the greater part of the ride, as well as much the most 
difficult and adventurous ])art. Arrived at San Pedro Sula she found 
that the school had no existence, and, in fact, the whole thing was a 
scandalous “ take in ” on the part of the worthy priest who had 
her to go out. There was nothing for it but to get back to 
England as soon as money could be procured from home. The journey 
from San Pedro Sula to Puerto Cortez, the port of embarkation, com- 
pleted the ride from ocean to ocean. Soltera tells the story of her 
adventures remarkably well. ^lorc than that she does not profess 
to do. ^ 

The host that can be said of “ All Round Spain ’* is that it is well 
meant. It is trivial, prolix, disconnected, vague, feeble. The journeys 
described were performed under the most common-place circumstances. 
But the author appears to be a kmdly poor old bachelor.” 

An interesting account of the first part of Hicks Pasha's disastrous 
expedition will be found in Col. Colbourne's “ With Hicks Pasha 

“The Peruvians at Home.” By George R. Fits- Roy C<de. London: 
Keffan Paul, Trench and Co., 1, Paternoster Siiuare. 1884. 

“ A Lady*8 Ride across Spanish Honduras.” By Maria Soltera. With 
illuslrations. Edinbur{rh and London : Win. Blackwood & Sons. 1884. 

“All Round Spain, by Road and Rail, with a short account of a Visit to 
Andorra.” By F. H. J)everell. London; Sampson Low, Marston. Searlo & 
llivington, 188, Fleet Street. 1884. ’ ' 
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in the Soudan/^ The author was one of the general’s staff, and 
owes hia safety to an illness, which compelled him to return from 
Jebel~ain. Of that last band of Englishmen who rode side by side 
through the Nubian desert, but three remain : De Coetlogon, Martin, 
and myself, the last of an army of 12,000.” In spite of some rough 
life, the author appears to have thoroughly enjoyed the expedition. 
The information his narrative contains, will be not only interesting but 
cheering to many anxious minds now turned towards the expedition 
on the Nile, where the author is again at work. There are some 
really good descriptions, full of genial humour {e.g, the camel’s 
amiability, p. 21); but our attention is sadly distracted, and our 
temper tried by the author’s bad habit of scattering scraps of poetry 
over his pages, sometimes three in a page. 

Mrs. Williamson’s little book is a genuine, if slight, contribution 
to our knowledge of the Northern Chinese, especially their women. 
Although the Zenana rules are not as stringent as in India, they are 
sufficiently strict to make it very difficult for a male foreigner to see 
much of the women of the country. Mrs. Williamson, a doctor’s 
wife, readily obtained admission to domestic circles inaccessible to men ; 
and although she has little or nothing to reveal, and her literary power 
is but feeble, her simple record of “ observations of every-day life, 
made during my journeys through North China, and during my 
intercourse with the people,” has both interest and value. Her 
journeys were partly missionary, but unconsciously she leads a 
thoughtful reader to the conclusion that missionaries are about the 
last commodity required by a country where the art of living ” is 
practised so nearly as Confucius taught it. 

Miss Gordon Cumming gives us this quarter another of her very 
pleasant books of travel.*' India is the subject of her pen this time. 
The preface explains why half the book appeared some years ago as 
the second part of From the Hebrides to the Himalayas,” but does 
not tell us why the rest of the book has been kept back so long that, 
as she implies, much of its interest is lost. Miss Cumming claims to 
have been one of the very first to discover the new sensation ” of 
travelling for pleasure in India ; but that was during Lord Mayo’s 
Viceroyjdfy, as we gather from a chance allusion. Her theme is 
therefore somewhat stale now, but she writes so pleasantly, and India 
is after all so many-sided, that her pages must prove generally inter- 
esting. 


“With Hicks PaabA in the Soudan: being an Acooant of the Senaar 
Champaign in 1883.” By Go), the Honourable J. Colbourne, formerly of the 60th 
(King’s Royal Rifles) and latterly in the service of His Highness the Khedive. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 1884. 

^ **01d Highways in China.” By Isabella Williamson, of Chefoo, North 
China. The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster I^w, and 65, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 1884. 

*' In the Himalayas and on the Indian'PIains.” By C. F. Gordon Cumming, 
Author of “ In the Hebrides,” &o. With 42 illustrations. London : Chatto & 
WinduB, Piccadilly. 1884. 
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On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters ” contains many pleas- 
antly written chapters on phases of Ital^n popular life and scenery. 
The authoress is not a globe trotter, and does not hurry us breathless 
from sight to sight. * She allows us to rest awhile wherever she sets 
us down, and gives us time to become acquainted with her surroundings. 
The book is beautifully got up and very prettily illustrated. 

Mr. Menzies Fergusson’s Rambles in the Far North contains 
much antiquarian and general information about the Orkney and other 
islands of the North Sea. Any one who contemplates a visit to the 
far north of the British Isles ought to take this capital little book in 
his pocket. 

Mr. Gomme gives us another volume of the Oentleman\8 Magazine 
Library."^ It comprises Popular Superstitions, and “ to some extent 
forms a second volume to that on Manners and Customs.” For no 
part of the laborious task which Mr. Gomme has hitherto executed 
with sucli excellent judgment is he more competent than for that 
which is comprised in this volume. For, as he reminds us in his 
thoughtful “ Introduction,'* he has for some time made a special study 
of folk lore. The present volume is arranged in three sections — Days 
and Seasons, Superstitious Customs and Beliefs, and Witchcraft. But 
these do not exhaust all that the GentlemarCs Magazine has to say 
upon the subject of Popular Superstitions and its kindred subjects.” 
There are still four sections which will form another volume. 
(‘Days and Seasons ” is a particularly valuable section as illustrating the 
policy of the early Christian missionaries in absorbing heathen popular 
customs into the ritual of the Church. 

The English Vid Dolorosa is an eloquent but dreadfully pessim- 
ist summaiy of the oppressions to which the agricultural labourers 
of England have been at various times subjected, but from which Mr. 
Heath thinks they have now at length been freed for ever. 

The author of “Die Wohnungen der Arbeitenden Klassen in 
LondoOi ” ** does not write specially for Englishmen, though he thinks 
that his conclusions will interest them. Berlin and other large 
German towns suffer ^jlmost as much,inproj>ortion to their population, 
as London from the miserable housing of the poorest classes. The 
chief object of the essay is to show Germans what has been done 


^ On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters.’* By Linda Villari, Author of 

In Change Unchtuiged,*’ &o. Illustratione by Mrs. Arthur Lemon. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster Square. 1885. 

^ “Rambles in the Far North.” By K. Menzies Feigusson, M.A. Second 
edition. Alex. Gardner : Paisley ; and 12, Paternoster Row, London. 1884. 

^ “ The Gestlemar’s Magazine Libbabt. Being a Classified Collection of 
the Chief Contents of the Gentleman’s Magazine from 1731 to 1868.” ^ited 
by George Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. Popular SuperstitionB. London : Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 1884. 

^ “ The English VI& Dolorosa ; or. Glimpses of the History of the Agricultural 
Labourer.” By Richard Heath, Author of “Edgar Quinet: his Life and 
Writinffs,” Ac. London : E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey. 

“Die Wohnungen der Ai;beitenden Klassen in London. Mit besonderer 
Bertieksiohtigung der neueren engUschen Gesetzgebung uiid ihrer Eifolge. Von 
Dr. Wilhelm Ruprecbt. Gbttingen ; Yandenhoeck und Ruprecht’s Verlag. 1884. 
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towards improving the dwellings of the poor in London, and especially 
to examine the working of the laws passed for. that purpose. Dr. 
Buprecht thinks his countrymen will be surprised to see how com- 
prehensive and thorough ” the English ^laws on this subject are, and 
how little they have, notwithstanding, accomplished. He pays a 
high compliment to English journsdism, and especially to the Pall 
Mall Gazette^ for the manner in which they have taken up this and 
other social reforms. He examines a number of suggested reasons 
for the failure of these legislative efforts to cope with the evil, and 
suggests others, but does not help us much, after all, to get over the 
difficulties. 

“ Agrarische Zuatande in Frankreich und England ” is a very 
exhaustive examination of the position and prospects of agriculture in 
France and England, founded on official reports of the various com- 
missions appointed in recent years by the respective governments of 
the countries in question. It is one of the series of Schriften des 
Yereins fiir Socialpolitik,” and is to be followed by a similar volume 
on Italy. France is very fully dealt with. England rather meagrely. 
The division of land and the conditions of its occupation ; the agricul- 
tural crisis of the last ten years ; the prospects of agriculture ; the 
Land Laws and their reform are the principal questions examined in 
reference to England. 

The Italian Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, 
continues to issue his annual statistics. Amongst these we may 
mention the following volumes ; — Annuario Statistico Italiano. 
Anno, 1884” (Roma: Tipographia Eredi Botta, 1884”); ‘‘Annali 
Di Statistics. Serie Vols. 9 and 10. (Roma : Tipographia Dei 
Fratelli Bencini. Piazza S. Venanzio. 35, 1884.) “Appunti Di 
Statistica e Legislazione Comparata, sugli Instituti Di Credito Fon- 
dario ” (ditto) ; Statistica dell’Istruzione Elementare, Per Tanno 
Scolastico, 1881-2, Introduzione ” (Roma : Tipographia Delia Camera 
Dei Deputati, 1884.) • 

We have also received the following: — Crime in New South 
Wales. A paper written for, but rejected by, the Royal Society of that 
Colony. Bytienrjr Heylyn Hayter, C.M.G., Government Statist of 
Victoria ” (Melbourne : M'Carron Bird & Co., Flinders Lane, West, 
1884); Economic Tracts, No. XHI. The Standard Silver Dollar 
and die Coinage Law of 1878. By Worthington C. Ford ” (New 
York, the Society for Political Education, 4, Morton *Street, 1884); 

Speech of Chas. Reemelin, held at the Annual Festival of tne 
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* SCIENCE. 

C ULT^^ATED plants play so important a part in modem 
civilization that cultivators and the general public, bb well as 
botanists, will be grateful to Alphonse De Candolle for writing their 
history.’ The origin of cultivation is necessarily obscure, but all that 
a life of research can do in elucidating it has been accomplished by the 
author. His book opens with a first part, consisting of two short 
chapters, which is essentially an introduction, and would have been 
better so termed, for the chapter headed “ Methods for Discovering or 
Proving the Origin of Species raises hopes destined to disappoint- 
ment, for the author contemplates nothing beyond the original home 
of the species cultivated. The second part is substantially the book. 
It classifies plants according to the parts which are valued by man ^ 
so that the several sections or chapters treat of plants cultivated— Ist, 
for their roots, tubercles, or bulbs ; 2nd, for their stems or leaves ; 8rd, 
for their flowers ; 4th, for fruits ; and 5th, for seeds. The amount of 
information, and the multitude of ideas and hypotheses thus discussed, 
with a view of establishing the difliision and development of plants 
under the hand of man, are a marvel of industry, acumen, and varied 
attainments, such as it is gfven to few persons to achieve. Among 
the plants cultivated for their so-called roots, the history of which 
the author sets forth, may be mentioned the radish, horse-radish, 
turnips, madder, Jerusalem artichoke, salsafy, potato, batata, beet- 
root, manioc, garlic, onions in all their varie^, yams, arrowroot, 
and many others less known. The plants cultivated for their stems or 
leaves, comprise cabbage, garden cress, purslane, New Zealand spinach, 
celery, parsley, artichoke, lettuce, chicory, endive, spinach, leek, 
among vegetables; while among fodder plants, lucerne, sainfoi^, 
clovers, vetches, ochrus, cornspurry, and Guinea grass, serve fs 
examples in which botany, history, and philology combine to account 
for distribution. The same chapter gives the history of tea, flax, jute, 
sumach, mat4, coca, indigo, henna, tobacco, cinpamon| ^emp. 
mulberry, the American aloe, and the sugar-cane, tfhe plants cul^« 
vated for their flowers, which the author discusses, are liiuited to the 
clove, hop, carthamipe, and saffron. The fruits are a mo» numeioua 
class. Sweetsop, soursop, and other species of genus ^^Anopa,!^’. the 
citron tribe, the sweet and bitter oranges, vine, ji^ubes, man^,. 

’ ** Origin of GultifiM Flaata.” B 7 Alphonse DeiQruidciUe. Lasdoa : KMia 
Paul, Trench & Oo, 1884. 
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strawberries, cherries, plums^ and almonds, pears, apples, pome-^ 
granate, pumpkins, and melons, prickly pear, gooseberry, currant, 
olive, capsicum, tomato, fig, banana, all receive discussion, while 
matters of human interest are well sustained by the references to 
travellers, discoverers, and historians, no less than in the facts oi 
distribution, and of botanical characters, which enrich the pages. 
The plants cultivated for their seeds, which are discussed, include 
among others the cocoa, the pistachio, broad-bean, lentil, pease, carob 
tree, haricot-bean, buckwheat, chestnut, the various grains, millet, 
sorghum, rice, maize, poppy, anatto, cotton, cofiee, nutmeg, sesame, 
castor-oil plant, walnut, areca, and the cocoa-nut palm. Finally, in 
the third part, a tabular summary is given of the plants treated o£^ 
classed as they belong to the Old World and the New World, from 
which it appears that out of 247 species studied, the Old World has 
furnished 199, and America 45. Some parts of the world are remark- 
able for their poverty in cultivated plants. New Zealand has only 
yielded the New Zealand spinach. Australia has furnished but one 
cultivated tree-— the Eucalyptus globulus.” No cultivated plant is 
derived from Patagonia, or the Cape, while the only nutritious 
plants worth cultivating, yielded by the United States, are the 
Jerusalem artichoke and the gourds. The vast antiquity for 
which the cultivation of the more valued plants, like maize, rice, 
potato, bread-fruit, date, banana, &c., has been carried on, extends 
immeasurably beyond the historic period, while the plants, which have 
been cultivated for less than 2,000 years, are chiefly artificial fodders, 
vegetables, medicinal plants, and plants with fruits which are edible, 
or seeds which are nutritious or aromatic. The author concludes by 
Stating that cultivated plants belong to fifty-one different families of 

phanerogams.” The spread of plants into high latitudes is due to 
the production of early varieties, which ripen before the cold sets in, 
and the author considers an interval of 4,000 or 5,000 years necessary 
to produce the modifications which enable a plant to support a greater 
degree of cold. 

Dr. Brown devotes a small volume to forestry in the mining districts 
of the Ural Mountains.^ The book is divided into two parts, which 
treat of the East and West sides of the range. This division gives 
scope for an account of a journey to the Urals, by which an interest- 
ing account of the Nijni-Novgorod &ir is introduced, along with 
many particulars concerning the Volga and the Kama. But the chapter 
is more descriptive than geographical, and better suited for general 
reading than a text-book. The forest exploitation in the govern- 
ment of Ufa is carried on under the system of furetage.” l%is is a 
method of obtaining timber in coppice woods where the growths shoot 
freely from the stumps of trees, so that the wood is restored without 
the aid of seed. The strongest shoots are cut out, and the wood-cutter 
returns every eight or ten years. The method of fiiretage,” as prac- 
1 

* Forestry in tbe Kining Districts of tbs Ural Moonttuns in Bastem Rnssia.** 
0piDplled by John Oronmbie Brown, LL.1>. Edlnbnrgb : OSter & Boyd. London : 
fitmpkin, Marshall & Co. Montreal : Dawson Brothers. 1884. 
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tised in the Pyrenees, is compared with that of Russia. In the second part^ 
after some account of the country and the people^ a description of the 
IJral forests and of the Ural mountains succeeds. The mountain struc- 
ture is given, chiefly as it was expounded by Sir Roderick Murchislon, 
and chiefly with reference to the distribution of gold and copper in the 
rocks which flank the range. The development of metallurgy in 
Russia is chiefly a history of the work of the two blacksmiths, 
“DemidofF*’ and ‘‘Batachoff,” who were stimulated by Peter the 
Great to develop the mines of the Ural. But particulars derived 
from the St. Petersburg School of Mines give interesting details of 
the produce, the furnaces, the ores smelted, and other matters con- 
cerning these industries, in which the forests play no unimportant 
part in furnishing the fuel. The mines, however, are not permanently 
remunerative, probably because the wood in their neighbourhood is 
used up faster than it grows, and hence the management of the forests 
comes to be closely connected with the mining prosperity. Dr. Brown 
gives many examples of abuses in the management of the* forests, but 
they are chiefly of local interest, as exemplifying the conditions of 
bribery by which Government regulations are evaded. There is 
more padding in this volume than in others of the series which have 
come under our notice, and at the same time less, systematic descrip- 
tion of the work which a forest officer needs to study. No doubt the 
book is useful, but we trust that Dr. Brown will endeavour, some 
day, to systematize the information which he is bringing together, 
and construct out of it a practical treatise on forestry in the various 
regions of the world, which might give the student a clear insight into 
the nature of his duties, and the conditions under which his work has 
to be done. 

There was no more marked figure in the modem science 6f England 
than that of George Rolleston, the Linacre Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology at Oxford, If any one were capable of quarrelling in any 
way with the self-devotion and self-sacrifice which are implied in the 
consecration of a life like Rolleston’s to the service of his country, we 
could only reply that the life was too short for its sturdy strength to 
become softened by consciousness of power, and too energetic to have 
felt the need of abandoning any of the many interests which had 
engaged his earlier years. Ydl Rolleston accomplished nhich ; though 
of necessity his best work can only live in the scientific methods of 
pupils and memories of friends. What remains of his minor pub- 
lished labours has now been brought together in two volumes,’ which 
preserve a record of intellectual activities in anatomy, physiology, 
zoology, arehseology, and some other subjects of more speciimy 
medical character. These writings have been carefully edited by 
Professor William Turner, and to them is prefixed a portrait, and lire 
by Dr. E. B. Tylor, which gives an excellent though brief account of 


‘ *<Scientiflo Papers and Addresses.*' By George Rolleston, M.B., P.R.S. 
Arranged and edited by William Turner, M.B., LL.D., F.^S., with a Biographical 
Sketch by Edward B. Vylor, D.C.L., F.B.S. With portrait, plates aiid woodcuts. 
2 volumes. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1884. 
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the chief events in his existence, though it may seem inadequate to 
those who knew EoUeston, in its vivification of a personality, in which 
the hearty joyousness of youth was so singularly blended with a 
delicate nervous intensity, which would have achieved far greatet 
things if fancy had moved less vividly along the paths of thought. 
And we could have wished that something had been attempted to 
convey to others the atmosphere of that selfless devotion to whatever 
work was before him, or whatever interest appealed to his sym- 
pathy which made Kolleston*s life a power in the science of England 
among all who came within its influence. Possibly the reader of his 
collected writings may conceive some idea of it as he reads the 
memoirs which are now brought together. Rolleston’s writing com- 
menced in 1856 with a report on Smyrna, which has not been re- 
printed. Between that date and 1881 he published about seventy 
nine scientiflc papers, the more important of which are now brought 
together, and arranged according to subjects. The papers on the 
affinities of the brain in the higher monkeys, on the structure of the 
placenta, on the skulls found in British barrows, and the skulls of 
Bushmen, will always be read with profit, as fine contributions to 
science; But hardly less interesting are the discussions on domestic 
animals, and the archeological papers which describe the ancient 
cemetery at Frilford, where successive interments in Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon times took place. These works are in their way models 
which the student will know how to value. It is chiefly in the 
addresses, in which the writer comes more in contact with the minds 
and sympathies of his fellow-men, that Kolleston’s writing is most 
profitable ; for it is here that his character and life are most marked. 
From the publication of the work before us, those naturalists who 
knew Rolleston but slightly will keep their memories fresh, and the 
many to whom he was unknown will learn from it to reverence a 
character which is unique in the modern history of science. 

The growth of the science of Chemistry has been more rapid, has 
advanced further towards perfection, with greater practical utility to 
mankind, than any of the sciences which are of comparatively recent 
origin. The historical side of the development of the science, though 
formerly treated sufficiently in lectures by the professors of the sub- 
ject, has not often occupied a prominent place in text-books, probably 
because the growth of the science has progressed so fast that it has 
been more important to re-state facts in accord with newer views, 
than to trace the steps by which those views were developed. Im- 
pressed with these ideas, Mr. Pattison Muir has written A Treatise 
on the Principles of Chemistry,”* in which he records the growth 
of chemical theory. The book consistB of two parts— the first part 
giving a statement and discussion of the atomic and molecular theory 
and its applications, with the various branches of phymcal chemistry, 
which are designated ^chemical statics ; while the second part is 
devoted to chemical kinetics, under which tehm|are' included dissocia- 

f Treatise oa the FHneiplee of Chemistrj.” ByM.M. Fsttieoa Muir, M.A. 

F.Bi.S.E. Cambridge: Unifereity Press. 1884. 
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tion, chemical affinity, and relations between chemical action and the 
distribution of energy. The book is composed with great carci and 
written with adipirable clearness, while numerous re&rences to the 
literature of the subject give its pages the authorily of a history. 
The first book is divided into four chapters. The first chapter traces 
the growth of ideas concerning atoms and molecules, with that brevity, 
clearness, and illustrative detail which are the characteristics of the 
work. The .second chapter, termed atomic and molecular systems, 
records in a similar manner the ideas which have been held concern- 
ing the nature of the relations of the atoms of the elements to each 
other in chemical compounds. The third chapter, termed the periodic 
law, examines the history of. the connection between the atomic 
weights and the physical properties of elements. And the fourth 
chapter is the applications of physical methods (thermal, optical^ &c,) 
to problems of chemical statics. The second book, dealing with 
chemfeal action, is also in four chapters, which are termed dissocia- 
tion, chemical change, chemical affinity, and other applications of 
kinetical methods. ‘ Here also the method is historical, and the con- 
ditions of the current hypotheses of chemistry are well stated ; with 
the conclusion that much work has yet to be done before a general 
theory of chemical change can be hoped for. It is a book admirable 
alike for its methods and its 1‘acts, and equally necessary to the pro- 
fessional chemist and the student. 

Ruddiman Johnston’s Reference Atlas of Political Geography ” ^ 
is a small folio of thirty-four maps, of which fifteen are devoted to 
Europe. The maps are coloured so as to show the provinces of the 
different countries ; the rivers and mountains are marked more 
strongly than is usual, and the names of places are in clear type, with 
their exact situations conspicuously indicated. Although termed a 

Reference Atlas,” it is rather a school atlas, and the omission of all 
but the more important or best known towns, will make it welcome 
to the learner. There is an index of thirty-three pages, which indi- 
cates the position of every place mentioned in the Atlas. 

The Meteorological Office of India has published an admirable 
Rainfall Map,” on the scale of one inch to sixty-four miles. It is printed 
in blue colour, in nine gradations of tint, which indicate the relative 
intensity of the rainfall. The first zone gives the annual fall of less 
than five inches. Most of the zones indicate intervals of ten inches 
in the fall ; though as the fall becomes heavy the intervals are twenty 
and thirty indies. But upon the map tlie average rainfall in inches 

A '* The' Reference Atlas of Political Geography.*’ By T. Bnddimao Johnston, 
F.R.G.S. Edinburgh : T. Rnddiman Johnston. 

^ ** Rainfall Chart of India.** Showing the average annual distiilmtion of the 
rainfidl according to the locality and season. Based on the original rsgisien kt the 
Meteorological Office of the Government of India, supplemented by letunit 
printed periodically in the Government gazettes and collected fiom other souroes. 
The data comprise the registers of gbont 1,800 stations, for periods varying from three 
to sixty-nine years, the averages of shorter periods being oorreoted proportionstely to 
those of longer periods at neighbouring stations. Of these 985 are shown /m the 
obsrt. Complied for the Government of India, by Henry F. Blsnfbld, 
Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India. Cdoutta. 1888. 
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is diown by a number, printed against every place where it has been 
recorded. The periods of rainfall and maximum fall are printed upon 
the several parts of the map, and around the coast. The elevations 
of places above the sea are indicated in feet by printed numbers* 
There is thus an enormous amount of 'most trustworthy information, 
given in a graphic form, which leaves nothing to be desired, unless 
it were a slightly paler tint for the rainfall which exceeds 100 inches, 
the intensity of which obscures the printed information beneath. 
This map may be expected to have important results in the commer- 
cial development of the country, and is certainly the most important 
work which the Indian Meteorological Office has issued. 

The Marquis of Lome, when Gk)vernor- General of Canada, con- 
ceived of founding a Royal Society for the Dominion. This idea has 
been happily realized. The first members, eighty in number, were 
nominated by Lord Lome in May, 1882. The Society consists of four 
sections — the first devoted to French literature, history, and arcluc- 
ology ; the second section discusses in the same way English literature 
and history. The mathematical, chemical, and physical sciences are 
grouped as a third section; while the fourth section includes the 
geological and biological sciences. We presume that in the future the 
work of the Society may be further enlarged to comprise those engi- 
neering and agricultural sciences which are already so important in 
the Dominion, and likely still further to influence its welfare. This 
Society has already published a substantial volume of quarto Transac- 
tions, in which are printed the more important of the memoirs read 
before the Society in 1882 and 1883 ; ^ while the proceedings give a 
lively account of the circumstances connected with the foundation of 
the Society. It would be beyond the possible limits of a notice such 
as this to give any account of the many highly valuable memoirs by 
Canadians which are here published, but probably those forming the 
geological section will be regarded as not the least important. Mr. 
Selwyn contributes articles on the geology of Lake Superior, and on 
the Quebec system in geology. Sir William Dawson describes the 
Tertiary and Cretaceous floras of British Columbia, and Dr. George 
Dawson describes the axis of Laurentian rocks as it extends west- 
ward. Therd is a valuable paper by Alexander Murray on the glaci- 
ation of Newfoundland, and many other papers describe fossils, as 
well as animals and plants. But not the least important contributions 
are those of Dr. Sterry Hunt, on the history of serpentines, and of 
the rocks wl^ich, in American geology, form the Taconic range. The 
history of serpentine has long been one of the most difficult questions 
in geology. Of late years there has appeared to be a preponderance 
of evidence that serpentine results from the decomposition of the 
mineral olivine, or some similar mineral in igneous rocks, in which it 
is contained. Dr. Sterry Hunt adopts an aqueous origin for serpen- 
tine ; but we cannot help thinking that, although the change by which 
the materials of the igneous rock are altered iS| certainly, an aqueous 

' ^'Ttoeeedings and TransactioDS of the Royal Society of Canada for the years 
1882 and 1888. Volume 1. Montreal: Daweon Brothers. 1883. 
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process, there is no sufficient reason for modifying the current ideas 
concerning this rock ; nor do i?e imagine that tnere is any real differ- 
ence between the ideas which Sterry Hunt develops, and those 
adopted by Professor Bonney in our own country. This important 
publication is illustrated with excellent plates and woodcut figures, 
which are chiefly representative of fossils, thoygh the jfffiysical section 
includes some striking figures of blowpipe reactions. The people of 
the Dominion are to be congratulated on the honourable work which 
their Boyal Society has already done, for it is not only good earnest 
of a prosperous future, but must win the hearty co-operation and 
sympathy of cultivators of learning in the Old World as well as 
America. 

We can imagine few tasks more difficult than editing a manual of 
an ever-progressing science, which is thirty years out of date ; and we 
doubt whether Professor Phillips’s Manual of Geology ” was a work 
of sufficient originality to deserve the honour of being made to live 
again. The editors have divided the work according to subjects. 
Professor Seeley taking physical geology and paleontology in the 
volume^ now before iis, while Mr. Etheridge is responsible for the 

History of the Strata,” which will form a second volume. Professor 
Seeley states that he has preserved every page of the original work 
which was in any way valuable; but it is only in chapters i., vL, 
xi., and xix. to xxii. that we can find any traces of it, and the preser- 
vation of such fragments seems rather duo to the editor’s regard for 
his author than to any special importance that they possess. The 
new matter added makes the present part almost equal in bulk to the 
size of the original work. Taken as a whole, the book presents geology 
in a new aspect, and aims at giving a unity to the science which 
demands some notice. The editor regards geological history as an 
evolution in which deposition of strata, elaboration of igneous pro- 
ducts and ore deposits, and the succession and distribution of life are 
mutually dependent phenomena, which exemplify the persistence and 
action of physical laws ; and with this key &e work assumes a com- 
pleteness and method which are not obvious in the table of contents. 
Other writers have been content to expound f§cts; Professor Seeley, in 
addition, endeavours to account for them. He would have us under- 
stand notmerely the properties, modes of origin of sands, clays, and lime- 
stones, and their history as deposits, but also the reasons why one kind 
of rock came to be superimposed upon another, and conceives that the 
mineral characters of the strata are a means of discovering the conditions 
of their deposition, and therefore show how the succession of the rocka| 
is associated with changing contours of ancient lands, from the destruc- 
tion of which they were derived. The identification of a stratum is 
dependent on its origin ; since the deposit, which is sand in one place, 
is necessarily represented by clay in another. The argument by which 

B ^Manual of Geology: Theoretical and Practical.” By John Phillips, LL.D., 
F.B.S. Edited by Bobert Etheridge, F.B.S., and Harry Govier Seeley,. F.R.S., in 
two parts. Part 1, ** Physical Geology and Paleeontology.’* By H. G. Seelqr, 
F.B.S. With tables and illnstrations. London : Charles Griffin & Company. 18S5. 
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the elaboration of igneous products and ore deposits is connected with 
the succession of the strata is as follows : Profesi^r Seeley accepts 
the evidence that the earth is a cooling body, and conceives that the 
contractions of the crust of e sphere niust be at right angles to each 
other on the two sides of the sphere ; and that minor contractions, 
forming the spurs of m9untains, are developed at right angles to great 
contractions, which form the main chains of mountains, because the 
earth is a sphere. To the slirinkage which develops the main chain 
in one period, and the lateral chains in another period of time, would 
be attributed the elevation and depression of land which governs the 
succession of the strata. But the editor has adopted the idea that the 
contraction of the rocks, no leas than deposition of sediments, which 
arrests radiation, would develop heat along the lines of contraction ; 
and to this cause attributes the microcrystalline texture which dis* 
tingui^hes slate from clay ; and to a more intense form of the same 
action the schists and crystalline rocks are regarded as due. That is, 
a passage' in texture from clay into slate, from sandstone and 
slate into schists, and from schists into granitic rocks, towards the axis 
of a mountain chain ; and it is contended that these conditiona of the 
rocks have resulted from the greater intensity of the pressure of con- 
traction, and greater heat developed in such positions, so that the 
igneous rocks are metamorphosed sands and clays. Certainly the 
chemical analyses are identical. And since it is recognized that certain 
lavas are the liquified forms of corresponding crystalline rocks, they too 
are regarded as the materials of strata which have been melted up. 
Granites and rhyolites would be obtained* from sandstones, and 
gabbros and basalts from clays. Ore deposits are similarly derived 
from the strata. Plants and marine animals obtain from sea-water 
salts of the metals, and accumulate them upon the sea-bed ; and then, 
when the strata become metamorphosed, the heated waters passing 
through them are supposed to dissolve out these salts and redeposit them 
in fissures produced by movements of the earth’s crust. The succession 
of life on the earth is held to depend upon the succession of the strata 
and formation of igneous rocks, because those phenomena also result 
from the cha^e of level of land, which causes the life of one area of 
the earth to be displaced, and to be spread in another area, where it is 
superimposed upon a different group which had become fossilized in 
the stratum which was there accumulated. These are among the more 
striking theories which underlie the book, and which are set out inde- 
pendently of the facts. The future can alone test the value of theories. 
The facts form the main feature of the volume. They are given first 
in general exposition, and then in detailed statement, with the illus- 
trations drawn chiefly, though by no means entirely, from our own 
islands. Thus the water-formed rocks are described, and then follows 
a short account of the character of the more striking British deposits, 
classed as mods, clays, dates, and limestones, arrpngj^ according to 
their geological antiquity. The same method pi applied to the meta- 
morphic, plutonic and volcanic rocks, and to mineral veins and ore 
dOpOsita Thus the volume departs from the ordinary plan of text- 
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books in giving special attention to the physical phenomena, which may 
be studied in our own country, and the histories of British plutouic 
and volcanic rocks are not the least interesting of the chapters. The 
palseontology is not treated at corresponding lengths ; and it is 
impossible not to wish that Professor Seeley had at least written 
another chapter, showing the practical application in the histoxy of the 
strata, of the principles which are termed “Elementary Ideas in, 
Palfl 0 ontology 1” The distinctive characteristic of that chapter is an 
elaborate argument to show that just as strata of difEerent mineral 
nature are superimposed on each other, owing to changes in level of 
land, so also the life in those strata has been superimpoi^. And thus 
the difference of fossils in successive beds is not attributed to descent 
from the life in the underlying deposits, or to imperfection of the 
geological record consequent on denudation of intervening beds, but 
to migration, produced by the change of land-ldvel, which altered the 
sediments deposited. The summary of the succession in time of the 
genera of the chief groups of fossils, given in another chapter, appears 
to lead up to a division of the strata into new groups. In a sentence, 
the book, as far as it goes, is geology from the point of view of evolu- 
tion. It is clearly written, well printed, and has about 150 woodcut 
illustrations of rock structures and fossils. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

T he Accadians, the primitive population of Babylonia and AssjTia, 
were perhaps even a more wonderful people than the Egyptians. 
Almost every one could read and write, writing material being 
clay, and their conquerors, the Babylonians and Assyrians, found 
literature so much to their taste, that they busied themselves in making 
interlinear translations. History, science, poetry, religion, all these 
were contained in the little brown tablets of which we see specimens 
in Museums. In B.c.*d800 the standard treatise on astronomy w'as of 
such dimensions that students were enjoined “ to hand to the librarian 
in writing the number of the book or chapter they wished to procure/^ 
and a work on omens consisted of 137 books. As every object and 
force of nature had its spirit, most of which were of course evil, this 
knowledge of omens was indispensable. The medissval devil has his 
counterpart and perhaps origin, in the Assyrian dragon of chaos, as 
the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body comes from Egypt. 
This belief, according to Mr. Sayce, has “ its root in the old childlike 
superstition which confused together words and things,” and originated 
in the idea that continued existence depended upon continued remem- 
brance of the name. In treating of the vexed question of Egyptian 
Chronology, Mr. Sayce follows Mr. Mariette in believing that the 
dynasties are consecutive, not contemporaneous. There were several 

' **The Ancient Empires of the East.” By A H. Sayoe. London : Maomillan 
&Oo. 1884. 
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periods in the history of Egypt, it is true, when more than one line of 
kings was ruling in the country ; but it is clear that eitlier Manetho or 
his epitomizers struck out ^ill except the one line which was considered 
legitimate, and so drew up a catalogue<of successive dynasties.” 

Mr. Wylie's book® is of great importance in many respects. The 
period treated is one of which little special attention has been hitherto 
devoted ; in the Epochs of Modern History ’* series for instance, 
Mr. Wylie book fills up a gap. It is a vast repository of facts col- 
lected during twelve years' research. But the chief interest of the 
book lies in this, that it may be regarded as a fair specimen of the kind 
of work which results from patient research among original Records. 
Like Professor Rogers — whose facts, however, he at times challenges 
— ^Mr. Wylie has chosen to write his history almost exclusively from 
the Patent, Close, Parliament, and other Rolls and documents preserved 
at the Public Record Office, where he has been a constant searcher for 
twelve years. The hundreds of facts elicited from these documents 
are guaranteed in every case by reference to the Rolls, &c. Even the 
least significant facts mentioned in the records, as for instance, grants 
out of the Exchequer, are shown by Mr. Wylie in their bearing upon 
contemporary affairs and their real interest thus elicited, but the text 
is undoubtedly overloaded with precise details. This is a fault on the 
right side, but because a date or a day or particular Tom, Dicker Harry 
may be mentioned in a record, it does not follow that they are of 
genuine interest. Mr. Wylie does not foist in his facts, nor permit 
himself any irrelevant digressions, but he connects his facts with a 
narrative, which must be allowed to be rather bare and irregular, 
though having the merit again of being founded upon contemporary 
chronicles only. His most highly coloured language is reserved for 
the headings of chapters, Dramatis Personas " “ Revolted Mortimer 

The Pirate War " &c., being so designed, we should think, to ren- 
der more palatable the vast array of circumstantial detail which they 
contain. As a book of reference on the other hand the book is in- 
valuable" for this period. 

The inaccuracies of Mr. Green, the cautious but far from 
lucid remarks of Bishop Stubbs are noted. The number of 
names mentioned is immense and must form almost a complete reper- 
tory of all the names of persons known at that period. Mr. Wylie is 
also not without humour, and is alive to the advantage of placing in 
juxtaposition the interpretation of a generous imagination and the naked 
truth as expressed in irrefragable facts. The book of the expenses of 
the Household of Madcap Harry " for the year ending September 80^ 
1404, is extant at the- Record Office. It sets forth the Prince's re- 
ceipts for the year at £8,026 2s. Sd, and shows a deficit at the year's 
end of £61 14s. Sd. The details will be found most entertaining. 
Shoes for twenty-three pages, including three females, £15. Offertories 
at church 16s. 8d.f &c. This vast sum is equivalent to about £40,000 
of our money. The battle of Shrewsbury h very graphically des- 

® History of Eogland under Heniy IV.*’ By J. Wylie. Vol. I. London : 
Longmans. 1884. 
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oribed — one of the worst batayles that ever came to Inglande and tm<? 
kindest,” a day rather to be celebrated with tears than triumphs.*' But 
in reading any history of these times it is impossible to keep Shakes- 
peare out of the mind. In reading of the battle of Shrewsbury, the 
most prominent figure to every reader must be old Falstafil Shakes- 
peare is and must remain the great historian of these and all times ot 
which he has treated. All other histories must be grouped as acces- 
sories round his drama. Mr. Wylie feels himself under the spell like 
the rest of us ; at the heading of his pages will be found line after line 
of Henry IV.,” quoted, while at the bottom sober references to 
Patent Rolls will be found supplementing them. 

Mr. Wylie gives a most interesting history of the Orders of the 
Garter and Bath, and especially we think his remarks on the Lollards 
likely to dispel a great deal of verbiage which has been wasted on 
that subject. We may mention that a work which Mr. Wylie suggests 
would prove most useful, namely, a History of the Customs Revenue, 
has already been performed in two quarters, and will shortly be forth* 
coming — “ a History of the Custom's Revenue,” by Mr. Hubert Hall, 
of the Public Record Office, and in Germany, Englische Handels- 
Folitik in Mittelalter,” by Dr. G. Schanz, Leipzig. • 

Mr. Friedmann’s Anne Boleyn* is not a biography of Henry VIII.'s 
second queen, but as its title imports, a history of England from the 
time when the divorce case between Henry and Catherine of Arragon 
first brought Anne into prominence till her death in 1536. Anne's 
lineage was not noble — her great grandfather Sir Geofirey Boleyn was 
Lord Mayor of London in the time of Henry Yl.— and the pedigree 
devised for her in 1530 was received with derision by the nobles of 
ancient descent.” Shakespeare's Anne Bullen protests fto a lady 
friend whose conversation does little credit to her morality) that she 
would not be a queen for all the world ” and greater authorities than 
Shakespeare have been inclined to consider her a victim to the ambi- 
tion of her family. It here appears, however, that she was the ruling 
spirit of all Henry’s proceedings in his divorce from Catherine. 
Henry Vlll. was (in Mr. Friedmann’s opinion) a man of little strength 
of character : the way he allowed himself to be led was contemptible^ 
from first to last supreme power was vested in some other person 
than the king — some alter rex'' It was at Anne’s instigation that 
Henry first began to profess scruples about the legitimacy of his mar- 
riage with Catharine. The idea of a divorce seems to have been first 
mooted in 1527 : istud bemdictvm divortvum referred to in a letter 
from Clerk, Bishop of Bath, September 13, 1526, refers to the 
divorce between Henry’s sister, the Queen of Scotland, and Angus» 
The divorce case before the Pope dragged on till 1533, when Anne 
procured the appointment, as Archbishop of Canterbury, of Cxanmer, 
‘‘an admirable deceiver,” who “possessed the talent of representing 
the most infamous deeds in the finest words.” Cranmer obtained 
permission (from Henry) to decide the case, and gave sentence against 

> Anne Boleyn : a Chapter of English History. 1527-1636.” By Paul 
Friedmann. Two Vols. London : Maomiilan dr Co. 1884. 
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Gatbarlne, JMay 23, 1533. Anne, who had been privately married 
to Henry in the preceding January, was then crowned queen, 
June 1. The King’s great desire was to have a son and heir. On the 
7th of September, the new queen was delivered of — a daughter, Eliza- 
beth. Anne’s influence with the King did not, however, decline until 
in the following year he had been again disappointed in his hope of a 
son. Henry then began to pay attentions to other ladies, first a 
young lady whose name does not appear, then Margaret Shelton, Anne’s 
cousin, and finally Jane Seymour, and in the spring of 1535 expressed 
a desire to discard Anne, but was deterred by hearing that this would 
tacitly confirm his marriage with Catharine. Catharine died Jan- 
uary 7, 1536, and her death was so opportune for Henry, and the 
circumstances of it so suspicious, that there is little doubt but that she 
was poisoned. Henry did not conceal his joy at her death : the day 
after the news reached his court he appeared in the gayest of dresses, 
all in yellow with a white feather in his cap,” and was very merry at 
a ball in the afternoon. In May following, Anne was tried and exe- 
cuted, one of the charges against her being that she had poisoned the 
Queen (Catharine) and tried to poison the Princess Mary ; and that 
she and her brother had laughed at the King and at his dress. 
Henry’s negotiations in North Germany with' the view either of 
acquiring the Kingdom of Denmark for himself, or of making a con- 
federacy with Denmark and the Free Cities against the Emperor, are 
explained at some length. Mr. Friedmann appends some notes to 
prove that Anne was the eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Bole 3 m, the 
authenticity of the brief dispensation of Julius II., and other disputed 
points. In one of these he gives an opinion that Bishop Fisher was 
at liberty for a time in the Spring of 1535. It is true that Palamede 
Gontier in a letter to the French Admiral from England, February 5, 
1335, says, that when he was at the Court on the 1st, the Duke of 
Norfolk a^ed after the Admiral’s health, and so did messieuiu of 
Suffolk and Fischer : ” but Bishop Fisher would never have been 
coupled thus by name with the Duke of SufEolk, and such an event as 
his being at court would never have been passed unnoticed by Ohapuis 
with whom«he had been plotting an insurrection in favour of Mary. 
If this Fischer” was not Wiltshir^he may have been Fitzwilliam the 
treasurer. The despatches of Eustace Chapuis when ambassador in 
England of the Emperor Charles V., have supplied most of the material 
for this history and throw a new light on many of its intricacies. 
Perhaps however Mr. Friedmann might have us^ those despatches 
without adopting so much of their tone. Chapuis as an Imperialist 
and a Churchman, sent to England to uphold the cause of Catharine, 
and a personal friend of that Queen and her daughter, could not but 
speak with bitterness of one whom all held to be the author of 
Catharine’s misfortunes and the head promoter of heresy in England. 
Again what he retails about Anne was in very many cases told him 
by her bitter enemies who were seeking the SnEiperor’s support to an 
insurrection in favour of Catharine and Mary, 
in its bearing upon the question of the aay, the reconstitution of 
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the Lower House of Parliament, an essay upon the history of the 
law of Election to Parliament in the Middle Ages, hy Herr L. Biess/ 
may be read with interest, not only on account of the subject^ but of 
the painstaking manner in which this short work is performed. The 
author has made a careful study of the works at bis command, 
Stubbs, Merewether, Cox, &c., Rolls of Parliament, Parliamentaiy 
writs, &o. — all printed works, ofcQurse — and regrets not to have had 
the opportunity of supplementing the information at which these works 
stop short, by reference to original documents in the Record 
Careful research like this would be amply repaid in the domain of 
unpublished matter: the result of a study and comparison of the 
published works available proving so satisfactory. On many points 
the author is forced to join issue with Bishop Stubbs, and supports 
his contention in the right way by reference to the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, &c. He differs, for instance, from Stubbs in his computation 
of the number of boroughs which sent Members to Parliament. It 
is impossible to state, in a few words, the result arrived at. The 
work is entirely for students, and will be read and appreciated, at 
its genuine value, only by them. In mediseval times the extremely 
complicated nature of local government, simplified now-a-days, but 
still sufficiently intricate to baffle ordinary minds, tends to the dis- 
cussion of many side-questions such as the relative position of 

libertates, civitates, burgi, communitates, hundreds^, ballivae, 
&c.,” and a thousand other points concerned in the government and 
administration of the land. Herr Riess also fixes with a greater 
show of reason the date* of a work which has great weight on the 
question under discussion, the famous Modus tenendi Parlia- 
mentum.’' This, Sir T. D. Hardy placed in the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century. Herr Riess more accurately, as it appears, 
places it at the end of Richard ll.^s reign, at the date of the original 
MS., which he concludes was the work of one of the king’s own 
clerks. This study will be accepted as a genuine addition to the 
student’s ideas on the subject. 

It is now nearly thirty-eight years since Lord Bloomfield* died, but it 
is certain that it could never be too late to publish such a work as tli^ 
which has just been edited by Lady Georgiana Bloomfield, his 
daughter, and she deserves every commendation for this great addition 
to history. The period of Lord Bloomfield's life was one which was 
most eventful to this country and the continent of Europe in general. 
After the fair of Napoleon the First England was the first nation to 
set about repairing the miseries which that imperious monarch’s 
insatiable ambition had brought upon so many nations, and it was a 
great deal owing to the men who represented her at the courts 
of foreign sovereigns that she maintained the position she had obtained 


4 u Gesohiohte des Wafalrechts zani engiiscben Parliament im Mlttelalter.” Yon 
Ludwig L. Riess. Dunoker & Humblot. London : Triibner A Co. 1886. 
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by the glorious deeds of her armies. An outline of Lord Bloomfield’s 
life commences the book, and from the earliest part of it we find that 
those characteristics which are paramount in bringing about good to 
others developed themselves in him as .years went on. He was born on 
the 13th of April, 1768, entered the Academy at Woolwich when ho 
was eleven years of age, and obtained a commission at thirteen. 
After a few years’ service he was ope of the first officers appointed 
to the Koyal Horse Artillery at its formation in 1803. After various 
services he was appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Court of Bernadotte, King of Sweden. Bernadotte 
ascended the throne of Sweden in the year 1818 under the title 
of Charles the Fourteenth, and, being a foreigner, the respon- 
sibilities of the British Minister were very great; but Lord 
Bloomfield was a man who had the full confidence of his sovereign, 
and during his period of service at the Swedish Court fulfilled 
all the trust that was confided in him. Bernadette’s career as 
a soldier in the Kepublican army of ‘France is well known. Like 
Napoleon, he rose from the ranks to become the ruler of a nation, 
but instead of bringing his country deeper into the horrors of 
war, he became a man of peace, and during his twen^-five years’ 
reign he laid the foundations of prosperity which have lasted to the 
present day, and are likely to last for ages to come. On the 
7th of June, 1823, he sent his first official despatch to Mr. Canning, 
in which he states how Bernadotte assured him of his ‘‘ardent 
wishes to co-operate with His Majesty King George IV, most 
cordially in the maintenance of those relations of amity and good 
understanding which have so long subsisted between Sweden and 
Great Britain,” and he proved as time went on how sincerely he 
spoke. Every despatch and every note in Lord Bloomfield’s diary 
show on the one hand how sincere Bernadotte was, and, on the other 
hand, how much the Minister exerted himself to preserve this state of 
aftairs between the two countries. Bernadotte had many difficulties 
to contend with, the chief of which was that the nation over which he 
ruled was on the verge of a financial crisis, but by soldierlike courage 
and his great liberality with his own money he eventually overcame 
them alL Sweden is a country which is so akin to us that we must 
always feel a deep interest in her — no less interest now than fifty years 
ago. There are many extracts from Lord Bloomfield’s diary giving a very 
full account of that country and her resources, both agricultural and 
mineral, also accounts of his journeys through Norway, Denmark, and 
Bussia, which will weU repay the reader. The principal families of the 
country and their mode of living, their characteristics and hospitality, 
the latter of which he says could not be greater “ even in Irdand^*^ are 
noted in a most careftd manner. After he left the Swedish Court he 
was appointed a commandant at Woolwich, a position which he held 
for some years. The book itself is got up in such, a manner as to add 
a great deal to the pleasure of reading it ; the print is all that could be 
desired, not a fault could be found with it by the most particular of 
readers^ and this is an important point for people who have the desire 
to read. 
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Colonel Malleson, the author of **The Decisive Battles of ladia^’’ 
continues his studies in a field in which he is so peculiarly well 
qualified to write — “ The Battlefields of Germany,”* The present 
volume is only the first instalment of the complete work proje<^ed by 
the author. Probably for the reason that trustworthy evidence is not 
forthcoming for a much earlier date, Colonel Malleson begins with 
the Thirty Years’ War and describes in detail the chief military events 
and campaigns of that fearful struggle. Brietenfeld, the Lech, NUm- 
. berg, Liitzen, Nbrdlingen, Jankowitz, &c., are graphically depicted 
for us by a writer whose training as a soldier enables him to appreciate 
more accurately than we can the military issues involved in each 
conflict, and who is gifted at the same time with sufi^cient literary 
ability to tell his story in straightforward and simple language. The 
author has visited the battlefields described in this volume, and it is a 
pity that a book so interesting in itself is not furnished with large 
plans. The two maps appended are totally useless, the type is too 
small and confused. The last battlefield, Blenheim, is treated as we 
would have them all, with a large plan. Every boy has before him 
now-a-daysin his school history a picture of the remote fields of 
Marathon or Arbelus ; these fields which are nearer to us, and in which 
British troops also took part, should be treated at least not less elabor- 
ately. Carlyle's Frederic,” and Colonel Brackenbury’s recent and 
forthcoming works cover the periods which would come for treatment in 
the succeeding volumes. Colonel Malleson need not hesitate on this 
account to continue his labours. 

It is an axiom in nature that what grows quickly soon comes to an 
end. And the island of Hayti’ shows the same principle at work 
with constitutions, if, at least, constitutions that were pulled up before 
they had taken root can be said to have grown at all. Since 1S05 
there have been ten constitutions, republican, regal, and imperial, 
without counting sundry revisions. This is what the present one is 
worth. Article 16 states that individual liberty is gu^aranteed.” 
Comment by Sir Spenser St. John : — Every petty official thinks be 
has a right to ‘ flanqu4 en prison ’ any one he pleases ; and tl^e next 
article, that accused persona must be sent before the judge named by 
the constitution is also forgotten, and people have been kept in prison 
years without redress.” The punishment of death for political 
offences is abolished, and there is scarcely a city in Hay ti that is not 
red with the blood of men accused or suspected of conspiring against 
the government of General Salomon.” The principle of liberties, of 
worship is better observed, for even the cannibal rites of the^ 
Vaudoux are permitted to be held, and the only . governments who. 
tried to grapple with the evil, owed their fall to their action. ^ The 
object of the worship is a serpent. Its cage performs the functions of 
the delphic tripod, and excites the priestess who stands pn it to eon* 


< *'The Battlefields of Germany.” By ColonelG. B. Mal|eieii| 0«S.L YaiL L 
London : Allen A Co. 1884. 

’ ** Hayti, or the Black Kepablio.” By Sir Spenser St. John. London : Sielth 
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vulBiye dancing and oracular utterances^ which are augmented by the 
plentiful use of spirits. The ceremony ends with the sacrifice of a 
white cock or goat, or on special occasions, of the ‘^goat without 
horns.’’ If this victim was a white, it might be thought that the 
horrid practice had originated as a revenge of slaves on their masters, 
but this is not so. In one case which came before the courts of law, 
the niece of two of the principal performers, a child of twelve, was 
killed and eaten. And another case was reported of a woman eating 
her own child. And who had a better right,” she said, “ est ce que 
ce n’est pas moi qui les ai fait?” But enough of these horrors, 
which seem to justify the author’s opinion that the negro has no 
capacity to hold an independent position. As long as he is influenced 
by contact with the white man, as in the Southern portion of the 
United States, he gets on very well. But place him free from all 
such influence, asin Playti, and he shows no signs of improvement ; on 
the contrary he is gradually retrograding to his African tribal customs, 
and without exterior pressure wiU fall into the state of the inhabitants 
of the Congo. If this were only my opinion, I should hesitate to 
express it so positively, but I have found no dissident voice among 
experienced residents since I first went to Hayti in January, 1863.” 

The fii*8t volume only of this work has, so far, appeared, and it 
seems to have been written under very great mental excitement. It 
is for the most part an attempt to prove three things. First, that 
Dr. Golenso, the late Bishop of Natal, was right in interfering both 
with the Home and Cape Governments in the settlement of the affairs 
of Zululand^ after it was conquered, and of necessity broken up. 
Secondly, that part of a deputation of Zulu chiefs who were to have 
attended Sir Evelyn Wood’s meeting on the 31st of August, 1881, at 
Inhlazatohe, the head-quarters of the Resident in Zululand, were 
delayed on account of the wet weather, and did not arrive until after 
his departure. Thirdly, that the officials, from the Colonial Secretary 
in England down to the lowest servant connected with the Office for 
Native Affairs, were one and all concerned in a conspiracy to bring 
down everlasting misery on those Zulus who professed a desire for the 
return of Cetshwayo to his own country. Bishop Colenso’s corres- 
pondence with the authorities, which is very extensively quoted, 
appears to have been carried out in that temperate spirit which is 
always expected from a man of his dignity and learning, and it cer- 
tainly was an unfortunate circumstance that the hand of fate should 
have cut him off from all hope of guiding the pen of the authoress of 
this work to more temperate language. The intention of the authoress 
has evidently been to lay before the world at large the wrongs which 
she had come to the conclusion this tribe of blood-thirsty savages, 
whose power had just been broken, were suffering from, but in her 
attempt to do this she has cursed the people altogether instead of 
— .... 

8 yThe Buin of Zuloland.” An aoooimt of Britisi doings in Zululand since 
the invasion of 1879. By Frances Ellen Colenso. Twavols. Being a sequel 
to the ** History of the Zulu War,*’ by Frances Ellen Colenso and Lieut* -Colonel 
Edward Dumford. London: William Itidgway, 169, Piccadilly. 1884. 
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blessing them. After the war it was utterly impossible to reinstate 
the Zulu nation in its former position, and Lord Wolseley’s Settle- 
ment of Zululand,” which this work condemns in such strong language, 
was accepted as the basis of the future government of that country. 
It cannot be supposed for one moment that it was quite perfect; but 
the principles of it were good, and by acting upon them the troubles 
of Zululand will soon be no more heard of. 

Although the tone of the chiefs who attended on the various 
deputations seems to have been on the whole temperate, there is a 
substratum of what appears to be contempt, and a desire to defy ail 
those who were put in authority. The Resident in Zululand was 
directly responsible for the conduct of those to whom he gave passes 
to enter Natal ; and any breach of faith on their parts would have been 
visited on him. The whole Zulu nation might have applied for passes, 
and according to the argument laid down by the authoress, the Resi- 
dent would not have been justified in refusing their request. Instead 
of showing a desire to help the authorities, this work clearly shows 
that there was an attempt to frustrate them, and especially the Resi- 
dent in Zululand, in their duty to the Government which they had 
undertaken to serve faithfully. The return of Getshwayo after his 
period of detention at Cape Coast Castle, was welcomed by 
most of the Zulu nation, but it was just as well that his restoration 
did not occur sooner, as undoubtedly the country was not in a fit 
state to receive him, and from the following paragraph it appears 
that excitement must have run very high, if we are to credit it as the 
feelings of that nation: — *‘But it is only by assuming universal, 
senseless, and persistent lying on the part of all the respectable Zulus, 
and by the exercise of a blind belief in all official statements, however 
improbable or even contradictory, that we can avoid coming to the 
conclusion that nearly the whole Zulu nation desired Cetshwayo’s 
return, and that the whole strength and ingenuity of the Natal Govern- 
ment was employed to suppress the feeling and to conceal the fact ’’ 
(p. 240). Feelings of this kind are sufficient to destroy the peace of 
any nation, in spite of the efforts of those who are its real well-wishers, 
and of those who devote their time and experience to the bringing 
about of its prosperity : the Zulu nation had plenty of champions in 
Great Britain. It could not be supposed that everything connected 
with Zululand could be settled without some injustices being done ; 
that injustice was done there can be no shadow of a doubt, espedally 
the appointment of John Dunn as one of the thirteen chiefs, a man 
whose character is pretty well known in England. It is aimiver^ 
matter of regret that the Zulu war took place, but the arguments that 
are used against it in this work do not in any way help to dispel the 
idea that there were good reasons for it — viz., that GetAwayo was not 
responsible for the murders in his country ; in other words, that he was 
not fit to rule it; he also had his impi armed to the teeth,, and ready 
to overrun Natal. It is impossible that a book of this kind can do 
anything but mischief. 

B 2 
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The colossal labours * of Dr. H. v. Holst, Professor at Freiburg, on 
the political and constitutional development of the United States since' 
the period of the Union, are scarcely known amongst ordinary readers 
in this country. Nor is it wonderful that it shoukUbe so. The 
author has sot himself the thankless task of collecting materials, 
forcing the hopeless mass of originaf sources to yield up its secrets^ 
and therefrom firmly establishing certain fundamental propositions. 
In a word, Dr. Hoist's ambition has been to relieve from all manner 
of heavy work every possible successor.* “ My labours,” says Dr. v. 
Holst, “may fiitigue the ordinary reader (about 3,000 pages of 
octavo). My successors, however, will have this gi*eat advantage. 
The propositions which I have been compelled to prove from original 
sources may be taken by them as incontrovertibly established, and 
they will be able to set them forth for the future in as many lines as 
it has required pages from me.” There is no doubt some truth in 
this view. Dr. v. Holst's labours are perhaps indispensable for the 
student. Almost half the type consists of extracts from contemporary 
journals, speeches and pamphlets. But to the general reader the 
manner, the style, the execution of the work is appalling : he rises 
gasping from the mere length and involution of the sentences, and 
feels that he must patiently .await the arrival of some writer who will 
relieve him similarly from the unspeakable labour of reading Dr. v. 
Holst. This is confessedly all that the Doctor would desire. 

Carlyle used to quote a saying of Goethe, that on the lives of re- 
markable men ink and paper should least be spared. Mr. Froude'^ has 
not fallen short of his duty as a biographer — in this respect, at least. 
Nine stout octavo volumes is the number now reached on Carlyle and 
his wife. With the lleminiscences,” the “ Letters of Mrs. Carlyle,” and 
the “ Life of Carlyle” by Mr. Froude, there is now accumulated so much 
circumstantial detail, that thousands of readers may feel that they 
know more of the inner and outer life of the Carlyles than they are 
ever likely to know of the lives of their most intimate friends. Mr. 
Froude has been severely censured on almost every hand for delivering 
up to the world’s gaze the most secret details of Carlyle’s private life. 
He has been not a little moved by this overwhelming censure, and in 
the present volumes pleads Carlyle’s express commands. It will be 
retorted that Carlyle was not in a fit state of mind at the time to be a 
judge of his own affairs ; he was morbidly remorseful on account of 
his occasional want of consideration for his wife, and extravagantly 
self-accusatory. He ordered the publication of his wife’s letters in 
order that he might assoil his guilty soul by confession before the 
world, and she obtain the honours of martyrdom, as a posthumous 
recompense for her sufferings here below. Mr. Froude, it is ^nerally 
considered, has been indiscreet in carrying out too literally the com- 


* “VerfassuDgs-geBchichte der Vereinigten Staaton Von Amerika leit der 
Adminiairation Jaokson’a.” Von Dr. H. v. Holst. * London : TrUbner. Four 
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mauds of a man recently bereft of his wife, whom solitude and brooding 
had rendered morbid and unreasonable. As a consequence of this 
indiscretion, opinion, which has frequently during this century changed 
with regard to Carlyle, has veered round from the point of high &your 
to the opposite point of the most chilling condemnation, and set there 
steadily. It will be instructive to consider these various* changes of 
opinion, as it shifted from point to point ; we may then be enabled to 
estimate the share which Mr. Froude has had in it. It would be diffi- 
cult to say at what period Carlyle found himself at daggers drawn 
with the world in general. Go back as iar as you will, that was his 
customary attitude, whether in London, writing “Frederic," or 
“Chartism," or the “ French Revolution," or at Ecclefechan writing 
“ Sartor," or as a student at Edinburgh, or wooing his wife at Dum- 
fries, 07 even under his paternal roof, proving himself ^ gey ill to live 
wi ' to his mother, who worshipped her eldest bom. Not that he was 
necessarily in the wrong : his was not the opposition of the ill-condi- 
tioned cub which cannot get all it wants. A certain amount of “ ill- 
condition " w'as a concomitant of dyspepsia ; but his quarrel with the 
world was never so much through his belly as in his heart. Alter a 
short period of wavering and vacillation, he finally, about the time of 
his marriage — which itself was a triumph against the world — took up 
his ultimate position, and in “ Sartor " issued his manifesto, to the 
effect that all men are hollow shams, but they cannot cloak their vanity 
or foolishness before him. In this book he openly threw down the 
gauntlet to the world. He did more he became oracular. He— we 
will not say posed — but assumed the power and the mission of a 
prophet. And certainly no prophet of the Hebrews met with more 
dogged, obstinate, stiff-necked resistance. Only amongst a very few 
chosen friends did he win his way. The world and the world’s ways 
he scorned. His shoes, his hats, and his coats ; his butter, his bacon, 
■and his meal ; his books, his literature, and his ideas, he obtained not 
as other men did : he got them all in his own peculiar way. He 
scorned the world ; the world repelled him ; he redoubled his scorn. 
Had the world nut resented being called a gigantic fool, it would long 
ago have admitted Carlyle to have been a superlatively wise man. 
V’ery slowly the world came round to this view ; and the nearest 
approach to reconciliation was made, as Mr.' Froude points out, at the 
time of Carlyle’s inauguration speech *as Rector of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, when he said : “ Don’t suppose that because people are hostile to 
you, that they bear you any ill-will. You may often feel as if the 
whole world was obstructing you, setting itself against youf but you 
will find that to mean that the world is travelling in a different yray, 
and, rushing in its own patlis, heedlessly treads on you. That is 
mostly all. To you there is no specific iU-will." After that memo- 
rable declaration all unfriendly tongues ceased to exclaim, all hostile 
pens to write, “ until," says Mr. Froude, “ his death set them loose 
again." Quite so. But was it his death ? Or was it not rather Mr. 
Froude, in publishing his “ Reminiscences ? " A flood of hostUe criti- 
cism welled up against those unfortunate “ReminiKences." The author 
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of Obiter Dicta ” asks, “ What were they ? ” He answers^ the morbid 
outpourings of a diseased heart, the bilious ill-temper of a solitary stricken 
spirit. They were written immediately after his wife's death, during the 
time that Carlyle was also annotating in that morbid wey his wife’s 
letters with such extravagant self-accusation. They were not the 
writings of a man in a reasonable frame of mind. The view of things 
taken in them is throughout palpably jaundiced. And yet the world 
has read them,* and taken them literally. Mr. Froude is not altogether 
to be blamed for that : his is a sin of omission rather than of com- 
mission. He should have frankly admitted this at first , still the 
fault lay chiefly with the stupidity and dulness of readers themselves. 
Where in any other of Carlyle’s writings will be found that virulence 
and ill-nature which characterize them ? As to the severity of many of 
the judgments and estimates of things and persons therein contained^ 
that can be easily parallelled elsewhere ; and we believe that Carlyle’s 
estimate will be accepted more frequently than not by the next century. 
But the ill-nature is not natural to him. Not only Mr. Froude, but 
every one who understood the man, has spoken of his genial inspiring 
nature in the same enthusiastic terms. We generally found Mrs. 
Carlyle alone,” says Mr. Froude, then he would come down, take 
possession of the conversation, and deliver himself in a splendid strain 
of monologue — ^wise, tender, scornful, humorous, as the inclination took 
him, but never bitter, never malignant, always genial, fiercest dmm- 
ciatioris ending in a burst of laughter at his own exaggerationsJ* People 
^ould remember thia Carlyle, like many other men of genius, was often 
intoxicated with his own verbosity.” He does not soberly mean all 
that he says, and particularly one's eyes should never be shut to the 
humorous side of his writings, in which antithetic and picturesque 
extravagance is a large ingredient. If then, people have gone wrong, 
since the publication of Mr. Froude’s works on the Carlyles, in their 
judgment, we believe, that in the end, Carlyle’s great test, the test of 
fact, will secure for him the best judgment which he deserves. We do 
not need Mr. Froude to tell us that few men of this or any century 
ever had such a powerful, all-spiriting, all-compelling influence on his 
friends as Carlyle had in actu^ life, or who has become, as Goethe 
predicted, a new moral force in Europe. To illustrate that proposition 
is not fitting on the present occasion. We are concerned not with 
Carlyle as a writer, but with Mr. Froude as a biographer. He has. 
completed his work on the whole in a way we may be thankful for. 
He has shown us Carlyle, and not himself. We feel that nothing has 
been suppressed, not even the most painful details ; and for our own 
parts, we are thankful for being taught these facts. 

Mr. Stuart J. Reid has most undoubtedly added a treasure to liga- 
ture in the production of this biography of the Rev. ^dne;^ Smith,*' 
which will most certainly be read with great delict. The biographer 
keeps in view the point which is essentially n6ces8a]|^ for the success of 
such a work as this, and that point is not to wasfler away too much into 

A Sketch of the Life end Times of the Rev. ^dniy Smith.” By Stuart J. 
Beid. London : Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Birington. 1884. 
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the history of other individuals who are of necessity introduced into the 
scene. There is not a particle of anything that can be termed tediouct 
in it, as is so often the case in biographies of men quite as remarkable 
as the Rev. Sydney Smith ; there is also an evident desire to state 
clearly, and to support the statements by good testimony, what the 
public and private character of this remarkable man were, and that 
by placing it all in a fair manner before the world, that the wide world, 
to which he is familiar, will give its opinion that he undoubtedly' 
deserves a higher place amongst the memorials of men, whose abilities^ 
have added something to the political and social welfare of their 
country, than the modest monument which marks his grave in Kensal 
Green Cemetery. The Edinburgh Eeviewy which, for the first twenty- 
five years of its existence, was to a great extent supported by his great 
abilities, is a monument which will last as long as any marble, and 
will explain the power he yielded to some effect, better than any 
epitaph. His private life is undoubtedly exemplary, and connected 
with his public life are many recollections which must evoke an 
amount of thankfulness from no small number of British subjects, as 
his labours truly had some effect in bringing about the emancipation 
of the Catholics — it is impossible to say that his labours on that point 
were in vain — and he most certainly helped to a great extent to 
confer upon a vast number of his fellow-eountrymen a benefit which 
they are not at all likely to forget. His power was also felt in 
America in the form of a petition to the House of Congress at Wash- 
ington, praying it to institute some measures for the restoration of 
American credit, and the repayment of debts which had been 
repudiated by some of the States, which had great effect, and many 
an American now blesses the memory of the man who aided in remov- 
ing what would have been a blot on that honest country’s name to the 
end of time. His wit, which was of that kind that it seldom hurt the 
feelings of any one, deserves the true definition of the word — the 
association of ideas in a manner natural, but unusual and striking, so 
as to produce surprise joined with pleasure.” His letters are written 
with few words but are full of meaning. The following extract from 
one of them shows his delight at the hold Whig opinions had taken on 
the Scotch people shortly before the great meeting which was held in 
Edinburgh on the 19tb of December, 1820; — **The Tories in Edin- 
burgh are in despair. Some are taking poisoned meal, others 
scratching themselves to death, others tearing their red hair and their 
high cheek-bones, and calling on the Scotch gods, Scabiea and FcumbJ* 

International Exhibitions, Penny Postage, and the improvement in 
the state and custody of the Public Records, were all due to the latip 
Sir Henry Cole,” if we take him at his own valuation. See whet a 
dust I raise,” said the Fly on the chariot wheel. ^^Mr. Xiowe 
said he was struck with my resources.” ** Spencer Ponsonby said t 
made a first-rate master of the ceremonies.” 1 determined tor go <rat 
of town and leave such a commission (that for the Exhibition of 1851) 

^ Fifty Years of Ftthlio Work of Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B/V Tiro vole. 
London : Geoige Bell k Sons. 1884. 
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to itself.” I said 1 must have everything at my disposal.” Mr. 
Forster said T was the only despot that could have made the proceraion 
walk a mile/' Lord Granville asked my leave to take his nieces 
into the building. It was a fact one CQuld never forget official life.” 
These traits of self-importance occur throughout the book, and really 
have the salutary effect of making it amusing. Besides, to those 
who do not remember the first Exhibition in 1851, the account of the 
difficulties of getting i( up, the squabbles over the building, and the 
fear of riots (the number of soldiers in London was immensely, in- 
creased for the occasion), will seem like chapters of ancient history, 
so common-place is a great Exhibition at the present day. 

It is a capital device to make an obnoxious rule ridiculous, and this 
is one of Sir Henry's successful moves in favour of penny postage. It 
will be remembered that letters containing more than one piece of 
paper were charged double postage, irrespective of weight. Two 
letters were prepared, one being a large sheet of paper weighing under 
an ounce. If kept dry it was charged only as single postage, but if it 
became damp and turned the scale of one ounce even by a grain, it 
would be raised to fourfold postage. Another letter, weighing under 
eight grains, was also prepared. It consisted of two pieces of thin 
paper, and therefore was charged as a double letter. Filly of each 
specimens were sent to the Charing Cross Post-office, by a clerk who 
had some humour. He produced first one of the largest letters. The 
clerk looked at it suspiciously. He held it before the lamp to see if 
it were really a single sheet. He summoned another clerk to help 
his judgment. All this caused a delay, and a crowd began to collect 
at the window, who watched the process with interest. At last the 
clerk marked it with the single rate, and the spectators laughed. Then 
the smallest letter was produced, and the Post-office official turned 
crimson, became furious, and cursed a little, but he could not help 
marking it double postage. Hoars of laughter came from the crowd. 
Then fifty more of each letter were produced and marked — the large 
heavy ones with single postage, the little light ones with double. 
Daring the process the crowd impatiently filled up the whole of the 
pavement ai\,d scoffed. No less amusement was produced in the 
House of Commons when Mr. Wallace exhibited the big and little 
letters.” Specimens of these letters are appended to the book. The 
single letter measured, when open, 85 inches by 23, and when folded 
13^ inches by 9^. The double letter was two pieces of paper 
measuring 4 inches by inches, and when folded 2^ by inches. 
The specimens of early Christmas cards and art manufactures de- 
signed by Sir Henry are very Philistine os compared with similar 
productions of the present day. 

The “ Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor is a work which cannot 
be too highly praised, and it is well worthy of the illustrious Ameri- 
can, whose whole life was devoted to the causey of p<)etry and literature 

” Life and Letien of Bayard Taylor.** Edited by^Maiia HaDMn-Tajlor and 
HonuieK. 8ou(ldcr. Two vols. London: Elliot Stodc, 63 , PatemoBter Row. 
1684 . 
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with so much success. Seldom indeed hasf such a complete coUoetiott 
of the letters of such a man been placed before the public, and it is 
to be hoped that the few that still remain unpublidbed may soon be 
ut their disposal.. These letters are certain to be read eagerly by all 
who have been fortunate enough to make themselves acquainted with 
Bayard Taylor’s works. Americans will take an especial delight 
in them, and will perhaps feel prouder of him now that they 
have the whole history of his life before them ; they claizu him aa a 
poet, and they are always jealous of the claims they possess to such 
men ; a poet he undoubtedly was and as such they are sure to preseirve 
his name as an honour to their country. Bayard Taylor, as appears 
by this biography, was born in 1825, and was the son of a farmer in 
Pennsylvania, who was by means well-off; in fact, the prospects of his 
son receiving a good education were small ; but at an early age his 
natural abilities discovered themselves, and at sixteen we find him 
far advanced as a scholar in spite of his father’s inability to send him 
to college. In a letter to his mother, dated March 18, 1840, he tells 
her : — 

Having now completed astronomy, 1 am principally studying ike languages, 
and have made such proficiency in Prench that 1 am able to read Voltaite in 
liis native language. 

Again, in his autobiographic sketch, he says: — 

From my twelfth year I wrote continually — poems, novels, or historical 
essays, but principally poems. I read Ovid and Kacine in the original; 
Milton, Scott, Byron, and Wordsworth, as well as all the other American and 
Eugliah authors 1 could lay hands on. 

His poetic talent was the one which he desired most of all to culti- 
vate, and it was with great difficulty that he was able to satisfy this 
desire owing to his want of means, which forced him to obtain occupa- 
tion first as a teacher, a lifq which was evidently very distasteful to 
him, and afterwards, in the year 1842, to become apprentice to a 
printer and publisher, who owned a small country newspaper, for a 
term of four years ; during this latter period he found time, however, 
to cultivate his taste for poetry, and several of his poems appeared in 
print, and his first fifteen were published, by the aid of subscriptions 
amongst his friends, under the title of ** Vimeira ; or, the Battle of the 
Sierra Morena, and other Poems.” It was before the publication of 
this book of poems that he, wrote a letter to a friend in which he con- 
fessed as follows : — It is useless to deny that 1 have cherished hopes 
of occupying at some future day a respectable station /among our 
country’s poets ; ” and that cherished hope was in afier years fidSlM, 
as, A Book of Bomances, Lyrics, and Bongs,” The Poet's Jotuhfi^*’ 
‘^The Picture of Bt. John,” *^Lars,” his translation of ** Faust into 
English, and Prince Deukalion,” appeared in succession, to "be fid- 
mired by all Americans and most Europeans. He was also a *^mark^ 
man ” as an historian, traveller, and novel writer, as beddes his letters 
to the THiuws, such valuable works as Views Afoot,*’ ^ Bldorado ; or. 
Adventures in the Path of Empire,” comprising a Voyage to California, 
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vid Panama, Life in San Francisco and Montery, Pictures of the Gold 
Begion, and Experiences of Mexican Travel ; A Journey to Central 
Africa, &c.” ** Byways of Europe,'’ and others were rapidly published 
and universally read. “ A Journey to Central Africa,” which describes 
his journey of about five months' duration in 1851-2 up the Nile to 
Khartoum, and from thence up the White Nile to the country of the 
Shilooks, and his return to Cairo, is perhaps the most interesting 
account of his travels. Very soon a^er his return from Central Africa 
he started for Hong Kong to join the expedition under Commodore 
Perry, which was going to visit Japan. His journey to Hong Kong is 
best described in his own language ; he writes thus to a friend : — 

** Southampton, October 28, 1852. I leave here to-morrow in the Madras 
for Gibraltar, where I stop and take three weeks to visit Seville, Cordova, 
and the Alhambra. Then I take the next steamer direct to Bombay, go 
overland to Calcutta, vid the old Indian cities of Delhi, Agra, and Benares, 
and the Himalayas ; embark for Singapore, Batavia and Hong Kong ; visit 
Manila and the Sandwiches; and will probably find my way home, vid Cali- 
fornia, sometime next September.” 

This plan was carried out almost to the letter, and is fully 
described in his interesting work, “A Visit to India, China and 
Japan, in the year 1853.*’ In 1878 he received the appointment as 
Minister to the Court at Berlin, where the short remaining time of his 
life was spent in his duty to his Government and in the interest 
of his fellow citizens.” 

People in general like to know something of the life of a man like 
Doctor Humphrey SandVvith'* who had so many excellent opportuni- 
ties of finding out the characters of races with whom this country has 
had so much to do of late years, and it is by reading the experiences 
of such men that we can obtain the means of forming a true idea of 
what our future actions towards those races should be. This biography, 
which has been complied by his nephew. Mr. Thomas Humphrey, is 
deserving of a successful career, and wc feel sure that it will be duly 
appreciated, not only for the very free and open manner in which 
Doctor Sandwith’s vast experience^ are given, but for the very excel- 
lent example it gives to others of that noble profession of which he 
was a member to lend their aid in cases where it is so urgently re- 
quired. It also shows how men may accomplish great things although 
they may be beset with great obstacles. Doctor Sandwith himself was 
a man who began life with anything but very bright prospects before 
him, but he had that natural bom idea that nis career was not to be 
gone through without doing some good in the world, and he 
knew that this could only be accoinpli^ed by sheer hard work and 
the very greatest self-denials. With these thoughts and ^the feeling 
that ^e very lowest of human beings was worthy of his assistance in 
the time of need, he rose to a position which might well be envied by 
people of much higher social rank. Very few men hftve had such ex- 

” Humphrey Sandwith : a Memoir, compiled from AutobiogTaphical Notes.” 
Byhia Nephew, Thomas Humphrey Ward.* London, Farii^ and New York : 
Cassell & Co., Limited. 1884 . 
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perience amongst ihe people whoae^sountry has been the theatce of the 
gre^iest European troubles during the last forty years, and ^his 
opinions can be read just now with profit, as the few years that have 
elapsed since his death have proved how right his judgments were. 
His works are well known to the reading public, and they have had 
their effect on the minds of a great many people with respect to the 
Eastern Question. Beginning his eventful career at Constantinople 
in the year 1849, he learnt the characters of the Turkish officiala 
with whom this country had so much to do, and his opinion of them 
certainly does not give one an idea that they were a very trust- 
worthy lot; recent events have tended more and more to impress 
this opinion on the British public. His experiences of war were 
very extensive, as he was present at the great campaigns of 1854, the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870, the Servian war of 1876-7, and the 
Busso-Turkish war of 1877—8, in all of which he rendered great 
service to the sick and wounded. An extract from his MS. gives 
an opinion of Osman Pasha, which is not fiattering but which is pro- 
bably the fact: — 

Osman is considered a great hero : I think him a great ruffian. He 
blundered into position at rlevna, and there entrenched himself, and when 
hia troops had repulsed the llussian assault and thrown them into confusion, 
he stupidly failed to follow up his advantages. Had he done so, the Russians 
would have been driven into the Danube, for a panic prevailed after the first 
repulse ; but Osman allowed the enem; to recover himself, and graduallj to 
brmg up reinforcements in sufficient numbers to hem in the Turkish forces. 
The Russians so entrenched themselves, where necessary, that the position of 
the Turks was hopeless long before they capitulated. Meantime, Osman re- 
fused flags of truce, or to entertain any measure for mitigating the horrors of 
the war. After each assault the Russian wounded on the glacis were left to 
perish slowly of hunger, thirst, and fever. Osman behaved as a sulky savage, 
and treated his own wounded brutally.* 

His personal experiences of the siege of Kars are fully given in his 
well-known work : “ A Narrative of the Siege of Kars,” London, 1856, 
but the account his biographer gives is well worth reading ; it is ad- 
visable for any one who has not read either to commence with this 
biography. Lord Beaconsfield’s policy with regard to the Eastern 
Question” is severely criticized and condemned, and his reasons 
for such criticism and condemnation are very fully set 
forth. This work illustrates the great feature of Dr. Sandwitk’s 
character, which was his love of humanity and his utter unselfishness. 
The language he used in the above quoted extract shows how he ab- 
horred Osman for his inhuman action in leaving the Russian wounded 
to die of hunger, thirst, and fever when such as himself were at hand 
to render them assistance. To the last day of his life he used hia 
abilities and experiences in the attempt to point out to Englidi stotoa* 
men the proper course to pursue with regard to the ** Eastern Qu^ 
tion” 

A Forgotten Genius”^* is the titlewhich Mr. Mackenzie Bell gives to 

' 'A A Foigoiten Genius: Gbarles Whitebead. A Critieal By 

H.T. M.BelL London ; EUiot Stock. 1884, , ^ ' 
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his monograph on Charles Whitehead, the author of Eichard Savage,*’ 
and The Cavalier,*’ the associate and collaborateur of Charles 
Dickens. Eichard Savage ” is still to be seen sometimes on railway 
bookstalls, but Whitehead’s poems are so completely forgotten, that 
when Mr. Hall Caine included one of his sonnets in Sonnets of 
Three Centuries,” he was not able to give a correct version of it. The 
life is a sad one — imaginative talent applied to base objects, such as the 
lives of highway men and hangmen; and the chances of youth 
destroyed by intemperance. 

But, as he says himself in his principal poem, The Solitary,” 

Judge him not harshly : he is sunk too low 
For thee to exalt tnj worthier self upon ; 

The happiness he sought thou canst not know, 

The misery he found thou hast not known ; 

The nu^ed of glory was not his alone. 

Bare is the summit of Parnassus’ station ; 

And cold the fountain pure of Helicon, 

Thou hast not felt the great, the mad temptation. 

The hell— the heaven — the paradise — the deep damnation. * 

We suppose that even Mr. Thoms could not dispute the age of Sir 
Moses Montefiore.” The date of his birth, the 24th of October, 1784, 
at Leghorn, is beyond dispute, no people being more careful than Jews 
in all that relates to genealogy. He was the first Jew to receive the 
order of knighthood in England, but it had been offered by George 
HI. to one of his uncles before him, for services in the colonization of 
the Island of Bulama. This uncle was the first Jew to hold a commis- 
sion in the army in England. Sir Moses himself began life as a 
stockbroker, on the safe principle that it is better to earn one pound 
than toss for two, at a time when only twelve Jews were allowed to 
practise as brokers in the city, and twelve or fifteen hundred pounds 
had to be paid for the privilege. His business life did not last long, 
for he had made his fortune by the time he was forty, and since then 
all bis energies have been spent in helping his people throughout the 
world. Not caring for what is called public life, for making 
speeches or sitting in parliament, he was always ready to go to any 
part of the world where Jews were persecuted, and use his money and 
infiuence to obtain redress. Though his scheme for colonizing Pales- 
tine was frustrated by the death of Mehemet Ali, the western suburb 
of Jerusalem, where nearly 4,000 Jews, most of them freeholders, 
reside, is one result of his efforts. In religious matters he was a strong 
Conservative, and though he helped to break down the wall of division 
between the Ashkenazim and the Sephardim, he was very strongly 
opposed to the formation of the Reformed Synagogue in 1841, though 
he probably sees now that it has not done so much harm as he 
anticipated. 

Economical history, which forms the connecting link between pure 
political economy and general history, is becoming^ of daily increasing 
interest to us. We have only to call to mind the recent works of 

<*Sir Moies Montefiore.” By Locien Wolf. London : John Mnrray. 1884* 
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Professor Rogers and Mr. S^bohm. Last year, also, Mr. Cunningham 
published a handbook on the subject. A study ” on Karl Marx,^^ 
before us, attempts in a brochure of eighty pages to give a r^sum^ of 
the opinions of the author of “ Capital ” — a work of equal interest 
both to the historical student and the student of political economy.. 
Marx’s writings are almost universally discredited through his con-- 
nexion with the cause of communism and democratic socialism, lhat 
cause will be long in recovering from the reproach which it brought 
upon itself in 1873, when on the first occasion upon which its theory 
was applied to the practical affairs of life, it resulted in the orgy of the 
Parisian Commune. Karl Marx was ready at that time to shout with 
the loudest : “ Proletariats of all nations, unite together, and free 
yourselves from the bondage of your oppressors — ^the capitalists.’^ 
That ingenuous enthusiasm does not impugn the validity of Marx’e* 
arguments; it only shows him to have been a fool in judging the 
hearts of men. His high-strung manifestoes, like all emotional 
political writing, are composed of hard words which hurt no one. 
“ The masses will never be roused,” as Dr. Gross rightly observes, 
^*by abstract, philosophical criticism of that kind.” On the other 
hand, the significance of such high-class writing as Capital,” should 
not be depreciated on account of the author’s miscalculated enthu* 
siasm. Capital ” is a work which touches questions which are nearest to 
us to-day, and will be nearer still to-morrow. The history of capitalism, 
especially in England, therein contained, will guide the student iu 
comprehending the fundamental forces at work and causing the various 
and conflicting phenomena of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
such as the growth of the farmers and the growth of the towns com- 
bined with increased taxation and a poor-law. Dr. Gross treats his 
theme rather from the economist’s than from the historian’s point of 
view ; his eye is fixed on the future more than on the past. The 
brochure, however, is rather a resumd than a critique, though 
criticisms are not wanting. It is pointed out, for example, that 
Marx’s special value is to be found in his account of the actual state 
of labour in England, and in his opinions on the division of labour,’^ 
and the significance of machinery. Dr. Gross’s study, however, doee 
not pretend to be an exhaustive treatise. 

The most interesting of Mr. Max Muller’s Biographical Essays,”*^ 
are those which treat of the founder and leaders of the Bralimil Sanity, 
of Rammohun Roy and his successors. Rammohun Roy, a member 
of the Brahman caste, endeavoured to reform the popular idola- 
trous religion, by appealing to the Vedas as inspired, exactly 
as Wicliff and Luther attempted to purify popular Christianity 
by disregarding medieval accretions and going back to the Holy 
Scriptures as the sole rule of faith. At that time his Vedas 
been scarcely studied, and a fuller acquaintance with their contents 
led the Brahm& Sam&j to declare their dethronement from their place 

** Kail Marx.” By Dr. Gustav Gross, Duncker & Humblot 1885. 
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of authority. Mr. Mliller thinks there is nothing analogous to this in 
the history of religion, but it is very much what has happened with 
some of the advanced sects of Christianity, the Society of Friends for 
instance, and Unitarians. No Christian missionaries would now 
rebuke an Indian for publishing selections from the New Testament, 
because it was exercising his private judgment on what was sacred. 
What Kammohun Roy wanted for India was what many Christians want 
for England, “a Christianity purified of all mere miracles, and relieved 
of all theological rust and dust, whether it dated from the first council 
or from the last.’* The society has now split in two. The founder did 
not wish to have religion denationalized, and would never give up 
the wearing of the Sacred Thread, but Keshub Chunder Sen, who 
looked further afield than India and sought and found spiritual susten- 
ance in the Christian Bible and the Mahommedan Koran, insisted on 
the removal of this last sign of the old religion, at which the more 
conservative party rebelled. The new society is the^more active; 
starts journals, opens schools, and is making great efforts to raise the 
W'omen of India so as to obtain their co-operation in the cause of social 
and religious reform. 

There are also a memoir of Bunyiu Nanjio, a young Buddhist priest 
from Japan, who came to Oxford to study Sanscrit, and compiled the 
catalogue of Chinese and Japanese books and MSS. at the Bodleian 
before returning to his native country ; and appreciative notices of 
Bunsen, Kingsley, and other Europeans. 

The public are indebted to Mr. Boulger for a very interesting col- 
lection of General Gordon’s letters.” They were written to members 
of his family, and extend over a period of more than four years from 
the time of his appointment to the Royal Engineers. Mr. Boulger, in 
his preface, says : — The historian {i.e. Kinglake) has duly recorded 
and described the progress of events up to the period at which 
General Gordon’s Crimean experiences began ; but he has not yet 
reached that point at which the narrative of events to be found in the 
following pages really commences. They have, therefore, an intrinsic 
value apart from that given them by the name of their author.” 
General Gurdon' was sent out to the Crimea in charge of the huts, and 
to superintend their putting up. He arrived at Balaclava early in 
January, 1855. Most of the striking events of the campaign were over 
by that time, but still there was much arduous work to be done in the 
trenches, and many a valuable life was to be lost before Sebastopol 
was ours. 

But Gordon was not the man to shrink from hard work. From the 
first his steadfast resolution of purpose, his unswerving devotion to 
duty, shine forth as clearly as they did in after times in China and 
Africa. A life of action was to him a life of enjoyment. 

The difficulties to be encountered only strengthened in him 
the desire of overcoming them, and we jind' him at the 

** ** General Gordon’s Letters from the Crimea, the Danube and Armenia, 
August 1854, to November 17, 1858.” Edited by Demetrius 0. Boulger, Author 
of the ” History of China.” London : Chapman A Hall. 1884. 
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close pf the war writing regretfully. <^We do not, generally 
speaking, ^ like the thoughts of peace until after another 
campaign. I shall not go to England, but expect I shall remain 
abroad for three or four years, which, individually, I would rather 
spend in war than peace. There is something indescribably exciting 
in the former.*' When not on duty he occupied his time in making 
sketches and plans of the operations. He speaks constantly of the 
wonderful courage shown by the Russians, but does not commend 
their sanitary arrangements. The Russians,*’ he says, live in a 
ill thy state, and keep their camps in the same. You can detect them 
a mile off.” In May, 1856, he was ordered to join an expedition 
under Colonel Stanton, R.B., to survey for a new frontier. At the 
Paris Congress, in 1856, it was determined to eloign the Russians 
from the Danube and its tributary lakes and streams. Commissioners 
were sent by France, Russia, Austria, and England to survey the 
boundary ani^ compare it with the Russian maps. The expedition 
was quite successful in settling the question, though not greatly to the 
satisfaction of the Russians. In March, 1857, Gordon accompanied 
Colonel Simmons, who had been sent out to plan an Asiatic boundary 
between Russia and Turkey. His descriptions of scenes in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Ararat are not the least interesting portion 
of this book. 

In the advertisement prefixed to the Letters of the Rev. J B. 
Mozley D.D./^ the editress remarks that a series of letters in chronolo- 
gical order insensibly grows into a biography without any such design 
in the selector. This modest statement hardly prepares the reader for 
the literary skill with which the editress has woven her loose threads 
into a complete work, and while effecting this end by a succession of 
delicate touches, has kept in the back-ground and given 
to the public what is in effect an autobiography. James Mozley 
was born at Gainsborough in Lincolnshire on the 15th of September, 
1813. On the 1st of April 1826, then being at Grantham Grammar 
School, he writes to his sister : — 

I often think how much more agreeably you spend your time than 1 do 
mine, since I’m surrounded on every side bv masters (t.e., elder schoolfellows 
who bullied him). So 1 think I may complain in the words of the Psalmist, 
« Heavy oxen come about mo, fat buUs of Bashan close me in on every side.” 

This letter is followed by an amusing correspondence with his 
brother, Thomas Mozley, the author of the Reminiscencei^” then 
at Oriel, where James Mozley himself entered on his first term in 
October, 1830. The elder brother abounds in shrewd advice^ concern- 
ing the studies of the younger. At Oxford, James Mozley became 
the friend and disciple of John Henry Newman, and fought by his 
side in the early struggles of the Oxford movement until &e secession 
of his leader from the Church of England. Such a defection was a 
crushing blow to the High Church party, and James Mozley was 

^ ** Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D., late Canon of Christ Chnroh and 
R^ius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford.” Bdited by his Sister. 
London: Bivlngtons. 188f. 
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forced bj a strong sense of duty into controversial differences with his 
friend. This was evidently a turning-point of his life and the pain 
be doubtless suffered strengthened both his judgment and the force of 
his character. To those who doubt whether life is wtrth having 
these letters may be commended. They disclose unconsciously a 
noble mind animated to earnest endeavours by worthy aims, and a 
pure heart, faithful, if not demonstrative in its affections. No reader 
will doubt that James Mozley's was a life worth living. There is how- 
ever, an interest in the volume, apart from its principal subject or 
literary style, in the sketches and criticisms of men famous in mod ern 
history which the letters contain. The first Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Brougham appear in their old age. Mr. Gladstone, Cardinal 
Newman, Dr. Pusey and others hardly less interesting, in their youth 
or prime ; and this with all the clearness of a hrst impression 
giving the eflEect of a sketch from life rather than that of a drawing 
from memory. Humorous touches abound. One om two extracts 
will give some idea of Dr. Mozley’s powers of description. To his sister 
on the 11th of July 1839 he writes (p.87) : — 

The Chevalier Bunsen has been here staying with Acland at All Souls. 
Of course he has been made a lion, and dined and breakfasted at many places ; 
among the rest in our common room with Newman, where 1 saw him. He is 
a short corpulent man with a bright red face and sharp eyes, decidedly clever 
looking, but you would not think him a philosopher. He is a prodigious 
talker — literally talks unceasingly— and has a most amusii^g way of silencing 
others by lifting up his finger. If anyone seems disposed to interrupt him he 
says “ dh, I’m going to that; I’ll tell you that presently ; ” and goes on swim- 
mingly as before. However he is really amusing and therefore no one com- 
plains. 

Again, on the25tli of February, 1841 (p. Ill): — 

1 heard rather an amusing account of a young lady’s visit to Oxford last 
term. The young lady who had come to Pusey in such deep distress and religious 
perplexity, it seems was flaunting about with young gentlemen a good deal of 
the time, shopping, going down the river, and amusing herself very pleasantly 
— dear good Pusey ml the time being full of pity and concern for her painful 
state of doubt and anxiety. A certain young kidgloved and scented gentleman 
of — College was a particular favourite of the young lady, but she had 
several others as well, and used to go about quite comitata catetoa as we say in 
the classics, surrounded by a bodyguard of handsome young gentlemen. Pusey 
had ventured to suggest that she might dress a little more soberly, but liad 
been answered by her sister, Would be have young ladies go about like 
nuns ? ” 

In the year 1847 Mr. Gladstone was elected as member for the 
University ; Dr. Mozley took a very prominent part in the contest, 
and shows a natural delight in the result. In the term subsequent to 
his election Mr. Gladstone visits Oxford and Dr. Mozley writes to his 
sister (p. 187) : — 

Gladstone has been here this week, I met him on Monday at Grcswell’s. 
He did his part very well, but had to make a spcechdwhich was somewhat 
gloomy in its forebodings. He talked of changes and movements in a way not 
^ratifying to established institutions, and the difficulties in which men in Par- 
liament would be placed. 
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The fun of the evping was a speech of GresweU’s, who congratulated us 
on our luck in winning the election ; it was a series of the most lucky chances 
that had got it. He enlarged upon luck and chance to such a degree, as 
wholly to supersede the merits of the candidate himself or any part of the 
cause. And he went on so perfectly unconscious of this aspect of his speech 
that one by one, at last all the table, were loudly tittering, which rose at 
last into unmistakable laughter. Gladstone who had kept his countenance for 
a long time at last being forced to give way. 

It is characteristic of Dr. Mozley that in 1861^ when the famous con- 
troversy concerning Essays and Heviews broke out, he is by no means 
eager to join in the attack upon the writers. He writes to Dean 
Church on the llth of March (p. 249) : — I feel much tlie same with 
respect to Essays and Reviews that you do.*’ It goes against his grain 
to join an “ assailing mass and again on the 20th of March while con- 
demning the doctrine of the essays in the strongest terms he writes, 

that were it possible the best way would be for everybody to hold his 
tongue.” The criticism of the novel of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone ” — applying 
as it does to a whole class of novels of which it is a type, in page 246 
is too striking to be left unnoticed, but the temptation to quote must 
be resisted. The book is (to use an old simile) like a garden of choice 
/lowers, where if one is plucked, another yet more beautiful seems im- 
mediately to suggest itself. There seem to be a few unimportant 
typographical errors which might be corrected in a second edition. 

^ ‘ Frank Leward”'*^, in theform of a seriesof letters, gives us some vivid 
sketches of events in the world’s history during the 30 years succeed- 
ing the passage of the Reform Bill. Frank is one of those boys, 
overdowing with animal spirits, to whom the sea and a career of ad- 
venture offer irresistible attractions. He runs away from school and 
becomes a sailor, llis letters home— chiefly to his friend Hampton, 
who after an exemplary youth passed at scliool and college rises to 
eminence at the Bar — relate his experiences abroad. Events passing 
in England are noted in letters from his friends. The hero’s own 
romance is not lost sight of amid the historic events which he describes ; 
and the free and easy schoolboy style of Frank’s letters lends them a 
touch of nature, though at the expense of grammar. Tasmania as a 
penal settlement, New Zealand 40 years ago, the great gold discoveries 
in California and Australia, the Crimean war, and the war of Italian 
Independence under Garibaldi, are among the principal scenes which 
this roving spirit saw and described. It was in Van Diemen’s Land 
in 1 839 that “ there was a man going to be hung, and the man who had 
got to see him hung properly wanted to go to a picnic or soillething 
that day so he went to the fellow who had got to be hung bnd asked 
him if he had any objection to be hung the day before the proper time, 
so the man said as the other had been a good sort to him and if he 
would let him have a little extra baccy and some grog he wouldn't 
mind accommodating him, so he was hung a day too soon and the other 
fellow went to the picnic.” Of Garibaldi, Frank writes : He’s not a 

** Frank Leward.” Memorials. Edited by Charles Bampton. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1884. 
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big man, rather short, about 6 feet 8, but awfully wiry and strong 
looking^ you seem to be before a giant although he’s not big.” 

An excellent short biography of Johnson,” by the Kev. James Hay, 
has deservedly reached a second edition. Readers who are not 
familiar with that great mine of Entertainment — ^Boswell’s Johnson — 
will find the best things thereof extracted here. The chief merit of 
Mr. Hay’s book is that he gives us Johnson and not himself. In his 
running commentary, Mr. Hay is as brief as possible, but the greater 
part of the volume is made up of quotations. At the end of the book 
are 172 pages of aphorism in alphabetical order, mostly quoted froni 
the first half of the volume, where they have already done service for 
purposes of illustration. “Johnson,” says Mr. Hay, “the dictator of that 
brilliant circle which contained Burke the greatest orator, and Gold- 
smith the greatest writer, and Warburton the greatest scholar, and 
Reynolds the greatest painter, and Garrick the greatest actor of the 
century in which they lived, still rules the tendencies of our nine- 
teenth century literature, still forms the point of union between our 
literature and ‘ the world of busy street and bustling mart.* ” With 
the quintessence of Johnson’s wisdom here placed before them, readers 
will be enabled at any rate to form their own opinions on this matter. 
However much we may distrust the eighteenth-century philosophy, in 
general, we may at least admit that Johnson, though perhaps obstinate 
and limited, was also an honestly limited and very effectual old man. 
If once his dogmatic sententiousneas is graciously overlooked, his wisdom 
willbefouudto be based uponthehard and firm rock of experience. “To 
set the mind above the appetites is the end of abstinence” — is one of a 
thousand wholesome and broad-minded sayings. But the Doctor’s 
humour “ slogs ” at one as with a club ; we prefer now-a-days the neat 
thrust of the small sword, or the subtle sting 'of an electric shock. Mr. 
Hay complains that the great man is little read : it is because we of this 
generation are so painfully aware of the doctor’s limitations. Music is 
“ a method of employing the mind without the labour of thinking at 
all, and with some applause from a man’s self 1” The retort is : we 
would not exchange one air of Beethoven’s for the moralist’s collected 
works. And with regard to the aphorisms we say after reading them ; 
platitudes and commonplaces of irrefragable truth are excellent ; they 
give one the sensetion of tliinking without the labour of thought. 

Tho Rev. Morris Fuller, in his life of his illustrious ancestor, 
Thomas Fuller,^’ has not only shown his appreciation of his value as 
an ideal churchman and model of the true moderation which is the 
genius of the Church of England, but has inherited something of the 
raciness of his style and of his wit. He should, however, be careful 
not to tell the same stories over again quite so often, or if he does, to 
keep to the same version. It may be true, but it does not seem likely 
that both Archbishop Sharpe and Dr. South ascribed their success in 

^ “ Johnson : hU Characteristics and Aphorisms.” By James Hay. London : 
A. Gardner. 1884. ^ 

® “The Life, Times and Writings of Thomas Fuller. D.D.” By the Rev. 
Moms Fuller. London : John Hodges. 1884. 
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life to the study of the Bible and Shakespeare. The account of some 
of Fuller’s half*forgotten treatises and sermons is valuable, and their 
counsels for moderation and toleration are by no means obsolete. 

Mrs. (or Miss ?) -Holmden has executed a remarkably good transla- 
tion of M. Bersier’s life of Coligny.^* Its only fault is that it leaves 
off at a most tantalizing point, at the time when the Admiral’s wife had 
persuaded him that his dread of popular tumult and civil war must 
yield to the duty of succouring his persecuted brethren, and that it 
was his duty to cast in his lot with the Prince of Cond5 and the other 
Huguenot leaders at Meaux. The ten following years when he was 
fighting for a principle, and not merely for the King of France against 
the Emperor, are more worthy of being told than the defence of St. 
Quentin and the siege of Calais, interesting as they are, and we hope 
that the same translator will introduce them to the public on this side 
of the Silver Streak. 

A missal containing the ancient liturgy of the Hussites, illustrated 
with portraits of Huss, Wiclif, and Luther, reminds one of the 
Boman inscription said to have been discovered in England, bearing 
the date B.G., LV.” But no doubt it was a good enough illustra- 
tion for a Sunday evening lecture on Heretics and Protestantism.”^* 
Dr. Herrick does well to try to interest his young folks in history. 
His views are rather commonplace, and a little tinctured by 
Protestant narrowness, though he tries to shake it off. Yesterday ” 
extends from Tauler in the thirteenth century to Wesley in the 
eighteenth, and the heretics ” include Savonarola, Melancthon and 
Calvin, as well as the leaders of the Reformation in England. 

To ^1 those who take an interest in the history of the discovery, 
settlement, and progress of the great continent of America,** this work 
must be deeply interesting. There is hardly a family in England, 
Ireland, or Scotland, which has not formed some connection, during 
the last two hundred years, with the New World, and they cannot 
but read with delight this most charming work, which treats of its 
settlement from the time of Christopher Columbus to the present day. 
Accounts are given of the various Heroes ” to whom we owe so much 
for their untiring efforts, not only in making these wonderful discoveries 
but also for the unselfish devotion which they displayed, with few 
exceptions, in establishing a commercial intercourse, which has added 
so much to the wealth of many nations both in science and money. 
Although the author does not dwell long on the fact that America was 
known to the Ancients,” he does not forget to remind his readers 
that at a very early period it was known to the Greeks and ISomans, 
and also to the Danes as early as 982 a.d., some of the latter having 
been settled in Greenland at that date. The history really commences 
at the end of the fifteenth century when Christopher Columbus, with 

** ^‘Coligny: the Earlier Life of the Great Huguenot.” By Eugene Beraier, 
D.D. Translated by A. H. Holnslen. London ; Hodder & Stoughton. 1884. ’ 

^ ‘‘Some Heretics of Yesterday.” By S. E. Herrick, DJ>. Londm; Samp- 
son Low, Marston & Go. 1884. 

^ Heroes of American Discovery.” By N. D* Anvers. Maious Ward & Co. 
1884. 
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the long conceived idea of tlie “ existence of land to the westward,” set 
sail on the t'lrd of August, 1492, and after many diiHculties both from 
the perils of the sea and the cowardice of his crews, reached the West 
Indian Islands on the 12th of October of the same year.' This first 
‘‘ hero of discovery ” was brought almost to the depths of despair by 
the many difficulties which beset his path, but it was chiefly owing to 
one of them that he was eventually enabled to carry out his long- 
wished-for enterprise, and that one was poverty. When he was beg- 
ging from door to door he met with Don Juan Perezde Marchina, 
prior of a convent in Andalusia, and by his exertions he was enabled 
to commence that work which has led to such wonderful results. The 
discovery of North America, the Gulf of Mexico, the Pacific, Florida, 
the Mississippi, and the St. Lawrence river followed, but not without 
great hardships and loss of life amongst those who ventured on these 
voyages of discovery. The adventures connected with the efforts of 
the heroes ” are told in a manner most fascinating, and numerous 
illustrations are given which add greatly to the pleasure of reading 
the book. The part which relates to Canada is not by any means the 
least interesting, as it is the country with which we are, perhaps, the 
most familiar, where so many of our countrymen have settled in com- 
paratively late years, and to which there is a rapid emigration going 
on now, which was commenced early in the present century. Just 
now nothing could be of greater use than such a history, as particularly 
graphic accounts are given of the countries through which the Pacific 
Eailroad is making such rapid progress, the engineers who are carry- 
ing out theVork being now on the banks of the Columbia river, the 
country through which it flows having only been thoroughly explored 
by the orders of the American Government as late as the year 1820. 
Many difficulties came in the way of the ‘‘ Heroes,” chiefly from the 
natives who disputed the right of the palefaces to appropriate their 
territories and set up the standard of their different countries wherever 
they felt inclined. However, these difficulties are now a matter of the 
past, and the engineers of the Pacific Railway have no niore to fear than 
the hardships, of “ roughing it ” through the heat and cold of a Cana- 
dian climate. The Territory which is now in the hands of the 
Mormons was visited flrst by Lieutenant Fremont, after crossing the 
Rocky Mountains and entering the valley of the Utah river, which he 
followed for some time, and was rewarded by finding the Great Salt 
Lake, on which he ventured with some of his companions in a small 
india-rubber boat, and landing on one of the small islands slept near 
the site of what is now the ‘Salt Lake City. Shortly after this the 
discovery of gold in California in 1849 attracted emigrants from all 
parts to the number of 30,000, comparatively few of whom ever 
reached^their destination. Their journey is thus described “ Half of 
them entering California by the old Gila route, associated with the 
Franciscan fathers of the earlier portion tf our narrative ; the other 
half literally forcing their way, step by step, across the rugged passes 
of the Rocky Mountains.” The author praises the engineers 

who explored the districts of the SaskatchewSi, Athabasca, and other 
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rivers’ west of the Great Lakes, through which the Pacific line is to be 
laid down, for the valuable information concerning the course of these 
rivers. Mr. Fleming's survey he also mentions as having become 

almost as valuable to the geographer as to the statesman and colonist 
in its results.” ' 

A good deal of Mr. Smiles’ new book*^ is devoted to the history of 
the progress of ship-building from an early period down to the present 
day. For several centuries nothing %eems to have been done in the 
way of improving the build of ships, in fact those used in the begin- 
ning of Henry VIL*s reign were much the same as those used at the 
time of the Conquest. In Edward III.’s time the fleet which was 
with the French and Flemings in 1340, arc described as “all 
of moderate size, being boats, yacl^ts, and caravels, of very small 
tonnage.” Henry VIII. was the first English king who really took 
the matter in hand and gave the construction of his navy a great deal 
of personal supervision, as may be seen by the State Papers to which 
the author has referred in his work. At Portsmouth, Woolwich, and 
Deptford dockyards were constructed and many great ships built in 
them, the largest of which was the Harry Grace de DieUy at a cost 
of £7,708 bs, 3cZ., and was of about 1,000 tons portage. Nearly 
all the merchant ships appear to have been very small, in fact the 
largest ship that crossed the Ocean during the first eighty years of 
the sixteenth century does not appear to have been more than 100 
tons burthen. It was wonderful what an amount of piracy was 
carried on in these small craft under Drake, Kalcigh, Grenville and 
others, and it must have been a paying business. At the commence- 
ment of the reign of James I. there were not above four merchant 
ships in England above 400 tons burthen, the reason gf this seems to 
have been owing a good deal to the fact that there were no English- 
men, or at any rate, very few, who knew anything of ship-building, 
the work being carried out by ibreigners, chiefly Italians. The author 
mentions Phineas Pett, son of J^eter Pett of “ Deptford Stroud,” as 
being the first Englishman who really did anything at that profession, 
and it is in connection with the Hnnce that he is first mentioned ; 
afterwards he became famous as the builder of the Prince Royaly 
The Vanguardy and llie Sovereign of the SeaSy the latter of 
which carried 100 brass cannon, was 1,600 tons burthen, and the finest 
ship in the English service for sixty years, serving under James I., 
Charles I., the Commonwealth, Charles dl., James II., and William IIL 
Nothing much seems to have gone on from that time until Francis 
Petit Smith discovered the screw propeller, the ArcJhiimd^s being 
the first ship in which it was used with success. After the inventiou 
of the screw propeller, the most important discovery was that of the 
Marine Chronometer by John Harrison after many years of work at 
his experiments. What adds very much to the charm of reading thii| 
work im the chapter by Mr.^ E. J. Harland, ship-builder and engineer 
of Belfast, head of the firm of Harland & Wolff. ' The manner.in 

^ **Menof Invention^ Industry.” By Samuel Smiles, L£.D. London: 
John Murray, Albemarle ^reet. 1884. 
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'wliich this gentleman puts before the reader the story of his. lilTe and 
how he brought the ship-building trade of Belfast to such perfection, 
no one can do amiss in reading — to any one who knowa. Belfast arid 
how this new trade has kept it from sinking with the linen trade, it is 
indeed deeply interesting. The end of this chapter (chapter xi.) ought 
to be studied by every Irishman who cares for the good of his country ; 
it runs thus: Such is a brief and summary account of the means 
by which we have been enabled to establish a new branch of in- 
dustry in Belfast, It has been accomplished simply by energy and 
hard work. We have been well supported by the skilled labour of 
our artisans ; we have been backed by the capital and the enterprise 
of England ; and we believe that if all true patriots would go and do 
likewise, there would be nothing 4o fear for the prosperity and success 
of Ireland.” There is no man whose opinion ought to have greater 
weight than Mr. Harland*s. In 1883 this firm launched no less than 
thirteen iron and steel vessels, of a registered tonnage of over 30,000 
tons. Since the decline of the linen trade the ship-building trade has 
kept Belfast from little less than ruin, but still some new industry is 
wanted there. In spite of the amount of steam-ships which have 
lately been built, Mr. Ilarland gives it as his opinion that there 
will always be a great demand for sailing-ships. 

The work of Charles Bianconi was confined mostly to the South of 
Ireland, the “ car ” system, which is in use at the present day, having 
been established by him. That the author’s opinion as regards the 
great wealth which the proper fishing of the coast of Ireland would pro- 
duce is correct there can be no manner of doubt. It abounds in every 
kind of fish, but until the purse of the country is liberally opened for the 
purpose of repairing and constructing harbours little or nothing 
can be done. Some few people on the north-cast coast have smacks” 
as good as any to be seen in Torbay, but they have no encourage- 
ment for winter fishing, not even a harbour. It has been proved 
over and over again that there would be no loss to the country by 
their advancing a large sum for improving and building harbours. 

Other inventors are given places in this work, the principal of 
which is William Murdock, the inventor of the condensing steam 
engine, and gas for the purposes of lighting. To Koenig, a German, 
is assigned the honour of having invented steam printing. The 
difficulties with which the Times had to deal during its infancy, and how 
it was raised to be “ the most powerful journal of the Old World” under 
the master-hand of John Walter, who first established ^Heading 
articles,” foreign correspondence, ‘^special correspondents with the 
army,” are fully given in chapter viii. The last chapter contains an 
account of ** astronomers and students in humble life.” 

The “ orthodox school of mythology*" has for some years been 
that which asserts that myths are the result of the confusion of 
thought arising from a people forgetting theif languagb. For 
instance, that the story of Bheki, the frog princess, vanishing at the 

“Custom and Myth.*’ By Andrew Lanff, M.A. LiOndon ; Longmans, Green 
&Co. 1884 . / j a. 
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sight of water^ began ivith a^short saying, such as that Bheki, the 
sun, will die at the sight of water,” as we should say that the sun will 
set when it approaches the water from which it rose in the morning ; 
and that subsequently it was forgotten that Bheki meant the sun, 
and the story was made up to account for the saying. As Mr. 
Lang says, what evidence is there that ‘ frog ’ was ever used as a 
name for the sun, or when did a Sanskrit people live where the 
sun rose and set in the water?” Mr. Lang’s method is that of 
common sense, and far more scientific also. He finds the following 
parallel story among the Ojibways : — 

A hunter named Ottcrheart, camping near a beaver lodge, found a pretty 
girl loitering round bis fire. She keeps his wigwam in order, and lays his 
blanket near the deerskin she had laid for herself. Good.” he muttered, 
” this is my wife.” She refuses to eat the beaver he has shot, out at night he 
hears a iioisc, Irc/i, krch, as if beavers were gnawing wood. He sees by the 
glimmer of the lire his wife nibbling birch twigs. In tact the good little wife is a 
beaver, as the pretty Indian girl was a frog. The pair lived happily till spring 
came, and the snow melted, and the streams ran full. Then his wife implored the 
hunter to build her a bridge over every stream and river, that she might cross 
dry-footed. ** for,” she said, ** if my feet touch water, this would at onoe 
cause thee great sorrow.” The hunter did as she bade him, but left un- 
bridged one tiny runnel. The wife stumbled into the water, and as soon as 
her foot was wet, she immediately resumed her old shape as a beaver, her sou 
became a beaverliiig, and the brooklet, changing to a roaring river, bore them 
to the lake. Once the hunter saw his wife again among her beastkin. **To 
thee 1 sacrificed ail,” she said, and 1 only asked thee to help me dry-footed over 
the waters. Thou didst cruelly neglect this. Now must 1 ever remain with 
my people.” 

Here the meaning of the story is clear. Anything that recalls the 
old animal life severs the connection, or breaks the enchantment. 
Similarly the sacred mouse in Apollo’s temple, is explained by de 
Gubernatis, by saying, ** The Pagan sun-god crushes under his foot 
the mouse of night. When the cat’s away the mice may play ; the 
^adowa of night dance when the moon is absent.” Mr. Lang’s 
comment is that when the moon is away, there can be no shadows to 
play, and the sacredness of the mouse is probably a survival from a 
savage state, when the little beast was a totem. The etymological 
school differ disastrously among themselves. Kuhn sees fire every- 
where and fire myths ; Max MUller sees dawn and dawn myths : 
Schwartz sees storm and storm myths, while Mr. Lang sees a reference 
to obsolete savage customs, and laughs at writers like Professor Sayce, 
who base an argument on such a supposition as that ** it is not 
impossible that the language of the Moschi, about which next to 
nothing is known, may have been allied to the language of the 
Cappadocians of which we know next to nothing. 

Dr. GarratP" shows up the absurdities of medissval medicine and 
alchemy as a prelude to an attack on homoeopathy. He should re- 
member^ however, that everything makes such rapid strides now-a-duys 

•* Myths in Medicine, and Old Time Doctors.” By Alfred 0. Garratt, M.D. 
London and New York : Putnam’s Sons. 1884. 
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that to charge the present school of homceopathic physicians with 
Hahnemann’s absurdities is as unfair as it is for homoeopaths to accuse 

allopaths ” of constantly bleeding and drenching their patients with 
powerful drugs. He, or rather some one whom he quotes, refers the 
origin of Hahnemann’s doctrine of infinitesimal medication to a story 
in Van llelmont’s ‘‘Ortus Medicinae” of an Irishman in prison at 
Vilvoorden who cured diseases by dipping a pebble in water or oil. 

The new Regius Professor of Modern History has “ read himself in ” 
to his chair by delivering a lecture on the duties of his post.®® He 
justly says that he considers his function is not to prepare men for 
their examinations, but to encourage learning for its own sake, and 
especially to teach the teachers. He oliafes at the rigid ordinances of 
the new commissioners, and compares them (which the makers of 
them will not much like) with the strict statutes of the ancient 
founders, at which modern Liberalism mocks. But why should he 
complain of having to deliver forty-two lectures a year ? Surely 
there is no hardship in having to give a definite amount of work for 
a definite amount of salary. All public servants sliould expect it. 
And are there no instances of professors taking their pay and doing 
nothing for it? Modern history, according to his view, is to begin 
“at the point when Teutonic wandering changes into Teutonic 
settlement.” That is a very sensible limit whoever suggested it, 
for the new Professor says, “ I have never been able to find out by my 
own wit when ancient history ends and when modern history begins.’* 
But the old-fashioned definition is surely as practical, though not so 
precise. That ancient history is that of which the available sources 
are mainly historians, while modern history is that which can be 
mainly studied from contemporary records. One thing we are very glad 
to see, that he intends to promote the study of mediasval historians, 
and will commence with Gregory of Tours. 

In the contributions to the transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society ” of the year 1884, although most of the papers do not rise 
in point of style and execution above the low level which seems to bO 
the universal fashion of writing papers delivered before learned 
societies,” there are some papers interesting from the nature of the 
subjects treated — on the personal traits of the Mahratta Brahman 
Princes ; a confused paper on the Yngling-saja ; a brief, tedious paper 
on bridges, which is merely an advertisement, by Mr. Corn. Walford of 
a work on the subject ; a statistical paper on the progress of Protes- 
tantism in England during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
founded on the evidence supplied by the number of martyrs who 
suffered respectively for the two religions in the different cotmties ; a 
paper on Christianity in Roman Britain, consisting mainly of a criti-- 
cism on Haddon and Stubbs’ work ; a paper on the crauiology of 
Britain, in which the long head and tall stature prevailing in the 
Eastern Counties is taken as a proof of a considerable survival of pure 

w «* pjjg Office of the Historical Professor.” By E. A. Freeman. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1884. 

.11 Transactions of the Royal Historical Society.” London: Longmans. 1884. 
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Celtic blood (a result surely rather due to foreign immigration and 
increased facility for culture in those counties) ; a strange paper of the 
school-boy type on Anglo-Saxon literature. I'here is, however^ at least 
one paper free from slovenliness, and indeed entirely satisfactory in 
every respect — “ A Historical Sketch of South Africa/' by Sir Bartle 
Frere. This is unfortunately only a fragment and deals with the founda- 
tion and government of the Dutch Colony at the Cape under Van 
Itiebeck in the middle of the seventeenth century. But for the 
untimely death of Sir Bartle, a really important work would have 
been presented to the public in the pages of this journal. 

Mr. Austin Dobson's volume, “ Thomas Bewick and his Pupils ” ” 
is a valuable contribution to the history of wood engraving in England, 
and besides forms a charming table book. The illustrations are well 
chosen, and the memoir of Bewick is interesting to many who are not 
“ collectors ” of Bewick's works, nor even connoisseurs in wood en- 
graving, for it transports the reader, with a little help from the 
illustrations, into the j^leasant, homely, N^orth Country, which has 
given us so many valuable men. 

M. Julian See, in his recent and genuine ^‘Journal d’un Habitant 
de Colmar " “ — his native place — gives many examples of an odd 
dialect but little known to literature — that of the Vosges, which is 
conspicuously absent from what ought to be another of its natural 
habitats, the Erckmann-Chatrian^ novels, the readers of which, indeed, 
ought to have M. See's book, and so place the photographs of similar 
scenes side by side with the finished, pictures. When the recruits 
were going to the brief war of 1870, the tearful women cried after the 
trains, “ Gehen, gehen, ehr arrni Ka'iwe ; gehen zuam Tod — Go, go, 
poor devils ; go to your death.” One recruit, brazening it out, ex- 
claimed, “ Seye zYreede on klaye nem, ehr Wyver, 's Flaisch word 
wolf'l, d'gross Metzig fangt ad — Be contented and don't complain, 
wives; meat will be cheap, the great slaughtering begins.” An 
aurora borealis in October, 1870, gave rise to the popular saying, 
“ Der Hemmel ^sch bluiitig, der Kriay dflArt noch lung — the sky is 
blood-red, the war will last long yet.” The Complefe Letter-writer 
is further supplemented by a missive in this book from a billeted 
officer to an inattentive host, from 'which we find that he claimed 
coffee in the morning with the usual additions — mit Beilage ; at noon 
there was to be meat soup, with vegetables and a joint ; in the even- 
ing the same, and daily a litre of good wine and six good cigars4 The 
letter is a very model letter, and winds up with an excellent and 
thoroughly unsentimental version of Ilodi’e tidt, cra^ niiilii . — “ Y ou get 
used to annexation. My own country was annexed in 1866.” This 
eminently practical letter-writer signs himself, Doctor of laws and 
referendary — ^actually, vice feldwebel,” The chief political novelty in 


3a Thomas Bewick and liis Fapils.” By Austin Dobson. With Ninety-fire 
Illustrations. London : Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 1884. ^ 

^ ** Journal d'un Habitant de Colmar (Juillet a Novembre, 1870).” Par 
Julien See. Ornd de trois croquis, et d’un dessin original. Paris: Berger- 
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this Journal is the constant evidence of the bitter religious hatred 
ivhich was worked up by the priests against the 'Protestants of the 
country before and during the war of 1870, which, with a different 
issue to that war, might well have led to a repetition bf the atro- 
cities at Nimes in 1815, when, as Sir Samuel Romilly declared in 
the House of Commons, 2,000 men and 200 women were murdered, 
and 350 houses destroyed. M. See, who belongs to neither party, 
may be accepted as an impartial and competent witness to the facts. 

In the life of Coleridge, contributed to the series known as English 
Men of Letters,” ^ Mr. H. D. Traill has discharged a difficult task 
with conspicuous success. He has told the story of the poet's life, so 
far as it may be gathered from his own work, and from the brief 
memoirs or unsatisfactory lives which have hitherto appeared. The 
story is at best a half-told tale. Eeverent disciples have striven to 
represent Coleridge as a kind of inspired prophet, the long-delayed 
arbiter between Season and llevelatioii, whose foibles must be spoken 
of with bated breath, and if possible buried out of sight. Others, and 
these the more numerous, prefer to treat the “ sage of Highgate ” as 
an awful example of neglected powers and of wasted genius, the 
literary contrast to the heroes of self-help. Between these two ex- 
tremes Mr. Traill has chosen a middle path, and on the whole he 
appears to us to have dealt both justly and kindly with the great 
poet's errors and shortcomings. “ Coleridge,” says his earliest and 
ablest biographer, Mr. H. N. Coleridge, “ wfis a frail mortal,” and it 
would be impossible to write hrs life without dwelling on his frailties 
and seeking to account for them. For some of the charges brought 
against Coleridge, Mr. Traill, while he thinks they may not be evaded, 
finds a palliation in grievous ill-health, not wholly due to self-indul- 
gence. Of the unhappy relations between the poet and his wife, he 
can only guess the cause, nor does he attempt to discuss this difficult 
question in all its bearings. It is oiten urged against Coleridge that 
the possession of great genius is no excuse for the neglect of the 
ordinary dutie% of life. This is true ; but it is also true that the 
inheritance of a peculiar temperament combined with genius may 
make the fulfilment of duty extremely difficult. It stands to reason 
that where the imaginative powers are highly developed, there the 
prudential faculties are in danger of being weakened. It has been 
pleaded for Coleridge that he was more sinned against than sinning. 
It would be true to say that he sinned much but suffered more, and 
that considering the nature of his errors, whose seed was in them- 
selves, it is a memorable fact that he never gave up the battle with 
himself but won a doubtful victory at the close of day. With Mr. 
Traill's estimate of S. T. Coleridge as a poet and philosopher we are 
less in accord. As a critic he places him in the first rank, but he 
appears to regard even the greater poems rather as a splendid promise 
than an actual fulfilment. “ Admirable as much of that work is,” he 
Mys, ‘‘ and unique in quality as it is throughout, I must confess that 
it leaves on my own mind a stronger impression of the unequal and 

“ “ Coleridge.’’ liy H. I). Traill. London : Macmillan & Co. 1S84. 
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imperfect than does that of any poet at all approaching Coleridge in 
imaginative vigour or intellectual grasp.” The “ Abcient Mariner ” 
and “ Christabel ” have left on our mind the impression of absolute per- 
fection, and within • themselves of unvarying excellence. From first 
to last they are pure gold. Of “ Kubla Khan,” Mr. Traill writes : As 
to the wild dream-poem, ^ Kubla Khan,’ it is hardly more than a 
psychological curiosity, and only that perhaps in respect of the com- 
pleteness of its metrical form.” Lovers of poetry think otherwise, and 
listen to those wonderful lines as the voice of Poesy itself. Of Mr. 
Traill’s able riamirJe of Coleridge’s philosophical and theological opinions 
we cannot treat at length. Mr. Traill confesses that ' he does not 
understand how it was that S. T. Coleridge occupied so peculiar a 
position in the literary world, and why he was so surpassingly interest- 
ing to the men of his time. It was surely because it was surmised 
that he had discovered a mode of reconciling the free exercise of the 
human reason with a full acceptance of the profounder mysteries of 
faith. Apart from his general reputation and his marvellous powers 
of speech, he was regarded as tlie Hierophant of a new religion. It is 
all a matter of opinion. To those who hold that metaphysic is a creation 
of the fancy, the speculations of Coleridge are valueless except as 
literary curiosities, while to others who believe that the ihind bears 
witness to a mind-world peopled with realities at once potent and 
entrancing, his philosophy will ever possess a wonder and a charm. 
Hero and there with a kind of sudden remembrance that he is pledged 
to be popular, Mr. Traill lapses into a facetious style which does not 
become the author or his subject. To say of S. T. Coleridge, “ Deeply 
as his criticism penetrates it is yet loyally recognitive of the opacity of 
millstones,” is very poor fooling indeed. And these blemishes are all 
the more conspicuous from the general lucidity and dignity of style 
which are natural to the author. 


BELLES LETTRES. 

M r. BROWNING’S new volume, ‘‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies,”" will be 
read by his admirers — by all, that is, who have read him 
belore — with pleasure, and a reverent admiration. It will hardly 
gain him new readers. The style is of that far-fetched, intricate and 
allusive kind, which must either fascinate or repel the reader. For 
us Mr. Browning’s fancies “faint revealed, yet sure diyined,” are 
always fascinating, and we are ready to follow him into whatever 
(quagmires he may pipe us. In some opening lines, in which he out- 
does himself in grotesque abruptness, Mr. Browning compares the 
composition of his new volume — alternate blank verse, and Ijrrio— to 
an ortolan spitted on to toast with an intermediary sage-leaf to give the 
“ gust” to the whole. The Faucies put into the mouth of the Dervish 

^ ** Ferishtah’s Fancies.” By Robert Browning. London: Smith, Elder k Co., 
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Ferishtah are apologues intended to set forth Mr. Bro'vvning’s views on 
such subjects as the existence of evil^ the efficacy of prayer, the 
morality of anthropomorphism. We will take the Fourth Fancy — one 
of the simplest — and interpret the reading. A certain woman is sick 
unto death by reason of a serpent’s bite in the foot. The physician 
recommends amputation. To this the father, wisely acquiescent, 
assents. The eldest son prays that some other means may be adopted 
in the first instance ; the second son hotly opposes the employment of 
the surgeon’s knife ; but the youngest, the third son, is all on fire for 
the experiment. “ The physician knows best,” he says ; “ out with 
the knife.” Now for the application. The wise physician, the 
Hakinm, is God. Man is the youngest son, who, foolish and ignor- 
ant, should not acquiesce in God’s decrees, but earnestly entreat 
Him to stay His hand. Were he wise, then indeed would prayer be 
superfluous ; but as it is, weak and foolish, let him pray. 

No, be man, and nothing more : 

Man who, as man conceiving hopes and fears, 

And craves and deprecates, and loves and loathes. 

And bids God help him, till Death touch his eyes, 

And show God granted most, denying all. 

Then follows one of the delightful lyrics 

Man 1 am, and man would be, love — merest man and nothing more. 

Bid me seem no other ! eagles boast of pinions — let them soar ! 

1 may put forth angel's plumage, once unmanned, but not before. 

Now on earth, to stand sufDces,— nav, if Jcnceling serves, to kneel : 

Here you front me, here 1 find the all of heaven that earth can feel : 

Sense looks straight, — not over, under, — perfect sees beyond appeal. 

Good you are and wise, full circle ; what to me were more outsiao P 

Wiser wisdom, better goodness ? Ah, such want the Angel’s wide 

Sense to take and hold and keep them ! Mine at least Eas never tried. 

In his preface to Vagabunduli Libellus Mr. Symonds tells us 
that it is no easy task to tell a song in a series of sonnets, and he 
admits that the sonnet does not readily become a link in a continued 
narrative. In accordance with this canon of taste which we hold to 
be absolute, w’e prefer the sonnets on distinct subjects, of which this 
volume mainly consists, to those which are linked together under the 
name of “ Stella Maris.” These, Mr. Symonds explains to us, belong 
to the character of Animi Figura, as set forth in an earlier volume, 
and render it intelligible and complete. The technique is skilful and 
laborious, and the play of language extraordinary. But the subject 
is an imwholesome one, and the motive strikes us as inadequate. A 
lover is about to obtain his will from his mistress, when he suddenly 
discovers that passion and love do not always go together, and in petu- 
lant astonishment he turns away from the girl. The situation is 
depicted from the earlier point of view, and before tho lover had 
begun to repent. We cannot commend work of Ais kind, however 
cunning the hand of the artificer may be. 6f course no sensible 

’ ** Vagabunduli Libellus.’* By John Addington Sytnonda. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 1884. 
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reader expects that Phyllis should keep her marriage lines in her 
pocket, but we repeat what we have urged before, that there are 
moods and phases of sexual passion which do not lie within the 
domain of art. We give, as a specimen of Mr. Sjrmonds' delicate 
fancy, and a proof that he can write love poetry which does not leave 
a bad taste in the mouth, the following beautiful sonnet. 

LOVE’S IDOLATRY. 

How do thine eyes excuse idolatry ? 

My saint, to whom at rise and set of sun. 

Thus on my yearning spirit’s bended knee, 

With purest vows I pay mine orison ! 

Thine eyes the temples are of holiest love. 

Whereto my soul makes hourly pilgrimage ; 

Saving for wings to lift her 'flight above 

This house of flesh, that clips lier like a cage. 

Thine eyes are fountains of perennial health. 

To which in sick and weary mood 1 fly ; 

Thine eyes are priceless mines of heavenly wealth. 

Stored with high truth, and sweet divinity. 

Then call me not idolater, but see 

llow firm my faith who kneel and worship thee. 

From the pen of the same gifted writer there appears a little 
volume entitled ** Wine, Woman, and Song,”* which has given us so 
much delightful instruction, and has revealed to us so fresh a mine 
of beauty that we are almost fain to repent of having spoken any hardh 
words in our former criticism. The book consists of a number 
of translations of the Carmina Vagorum, or songs of the 
Wandering Students, and an Introductory Preface giving a brief but 
clear account of this little known branch of Mediceval literature. 
These songs, which are written in rhyming Latin, and bear the doubt- 
ful name of Goliardic verses, date from the latter half of the twelfth 
century and the beginning of the thirteenth. They appear to have 
sprung into existence as the natural outcome of a body of wandering 
and irresponsible youths seeking knowledge and enjoying life, knowing 
no restraints of nationality, or family ties, and singing out of a light 
heart. Those whicli Mr. Syrnonds has translated are to be found in a 
MS. of the thirteenth century, preserved at Munich. The collec- 
tion attributed to Walter de Mapes is of a similar character. Possibly 
these songs owe something of their charm to the Elizabethan dress in 
which Mr. Syrnonds has so daintily arrayed them. But no doubt 
the scent of the spring is in the original verses. Where all or almost 
all deserve to be quoted it is hard to select, but we choose the opening 
stanzas from the ” Invitation to the Dance.” 

Cast aside dull books and thought ; 

Sweet is folly, sweet is plav : 

Take tlie pleasure Spring bath brought 
In youth’s opening hdiday ! 

’ Wine, Woman, and Song.” With an Essay by John Addington Syrnonds. 
London : Chatto & Windup Piccadilly. 1884. 
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Bight it is old age should ponder, 

On grave matters fraugnt with care ^ 

Tender youth is free to wander, 

Free to frolic light as air. 

Like a dream our prime is flown, 

Prisoned in a study : 

Sport and folly are youth’s own, 

Tender youth and ruddy. 

If Mr. Barlow^ could only be induced to accept that old world 
maxim concerning the superiority of the half to the whole, and that 
other maxim against excess in anything, if he would reflect that not 
Homer, nor Shakespeare, nor another, could write good verses without 
pause to take breath, he might turn the gift of song which he 
possesses to some lasting pi|rposc. If above all he would learn to bo 
“ innocent, steady, and wise,” his numerous volumes of verse would 
gain more readers than we hope they do at present. Or does Mr. 
Barlow’s inspiration begin and end witli a monotonous defiance of 
virtue and religion ? To be able to say the Lord’s Prayer backwards is 
no great feat after all. 

There is nothing to find fault with in Mr. Charles James’ “ Poems 
and Fragments,”® and but little to awaken any great interest. The 
sketches in blank verse consist of facile moralizings on death and other 
well-worn themes. Indeed, the fact that all men die once ” is quite a 
favourite subject with the worthier and duller type of minor poet. ^Ir. 
James expresses himself neatly, and his sentiments are excellent. But 
then he has so little to say. The verses on a ‘‘ Belfry ” are pleasantly 
written. 

Mr. Douglas B. W. Sladen, whose earlier volumes we have already 
noticed, sends us another batch of verse from Australia. In a 
“Summer Christmas”® the guests at a station in Western Australia 
beguile the time in telling stories in verse. A large portion of this 
volume consists of mere doggerel. 

“ A Sheaf of Ballads,” ^ by J. J. Britton, contains work of a very 
different order. Mr. Britton possesses the gift of narrative, and tells a 
stirring tale with force enough to compel the reader to finish what he 
has begun. Mr. Britton’s style is somewhat intemperate, and he too 
often makes use of phrases which should be left to the lady-novelist ; 
but he is never dull, and he always finds something new to write 
about. In the ballad of “ Sunnefa,” Mr. Britton conveys very success- 
fully the sense of mysterious glamour which belongs to the old Northern 
Legends. “ CarreJla ” is very clever, but of all forms of composition vre 

^ “ Poems, Beal and Ideal.” By George Barlow. London : Remington & Co. , 
18, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 1884. 

^ Poems and Fragments.” By Charles James. Alex. Gardner : Paisley, and 
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care least for the Idyll of Modern Life.*' This poem contains some good 
l3rrical stanzas. 

‘‘Sonnets and other Verse,*’® by Samuel Waddington, belong to 
the higher order of minor verse writing. The workmanship of the 
Sonnets is scholarly and delicate, and they express the graver and 
wiser thought of the age. We recommend to our readers the sonnets 
named “ The Schoolmaster,” “ Faith and Love,” “ What Gospel ? ” Of 
the other poems “ The Inn of Care ” is by far .the best. 

“ Waifs and Strays,**® by Lady Florence Dixie, is a metrical record 
of a “ Child’s Pilgrimage Abroad,” which was taken after the death of 
her brother. Lord Francis Douglas, who was killed on the Matterhorn. 
The “ In Memoriam ” stanzas arc graceful and touching. 

Young writers before they rush into print would do well to reflect 
that in turning their own minds inside out, so far from disclosing a 
hidden treasure, they are merely calling attention to the familiar if not the 
commonplace. Mr. Paul Hermes*® having made the startling discovery 
that youth and love are convertible terms, and being moreover perplexed 
by the conflict between faith and reason, proceeds to declare the same 
in more or less striking verse. In his preface Mr. Hermes (why not Mr. 
Mercury ?) says that the “ striving for utterance is Poetry.” On the 
contrary poetry is the attainment of utterance. It is better to 
remain in the bath than to run naked through the town before the 
problem is solved. 

Mr. J. A. Coupland, as his title “ The Valley of Idleness ” “ betrays, 
is not a strikingly original poet. He is content to imitate, and he 
often does so very prettily indeed. “ The Spirit of Poesy ** contains 
some melodious lines, and “ The Valentino ” has something of the 
ring of Elizabethan verse. But the following question put by a lover 
to his mistress is neither polite nor pretty: — 

Is it to fetch a pearl 
From the deep seas, my girl ? 

Where are Mr. Coupland’s manners ? 

“ The Lady of Banza, and other Poems,”*® by George Eyre, is not an 
exciting volume, but like so many of its fellows it contains some read- 
able verses. 

In his preface to “ Dunbar ; or, the King’s Advocate,” *® the author 
maintains that “ a man may even presume to write a poor tragedy with- 


B ** Sonnets and other Verse.” By Samuel Waddington. London: George 
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outdeserving of being held up to ridicule.” There is nothing ridiculous 
in Dunbar, but it is intensely prosaic, and it improves the occasion in 
a somewhat irritating manner. The 'uiotif of the drama 43 to expose 
the cruelty and superstition of the Roman Church in the sixteenth 
century, but such is the excellence of the Protestant hero that we arc 
tempted to back the Cardinal, and only wonder at his forbearance in 
the matter of thumb-screws. “ Even in a Palace life may be well 
led,’* said Marcus Aurelius ; even a cardinal may be supposed to have 
spoken good grammar. But we have the following lines from the 
mouth of Cardinal Beaton : — 

The Church suspects you as no friend of hers. 

And him that she suspects is sick to death. 

We have read the “ Plantation Lays of Belton O’Neall Townsend, 
and we give our preference to an ode to Narcissa. This, the author 
tells us, was “ written at college while sixteen years old. Also read 
from the Euphradian Reading Box.” ^‘That is so,” as they say 
where Mr. Townsend ** biographs,” if we may coin a phrase on strict 
analogy. 

We have to acknowledge V’ol. IV. of In the Watches of the 
Night,” by Mrs. Horace Dobell 

A translation of the “ Sonnets and Lyricks of Camoiins,” by Mr. 
Richard F. Burton will be welcomed by many readers. In the trans- 
lator's Foreword ” (a vile phrase) Mr, Burton defends the use of 
“archaicisms and eclectic style” in translating a poet older than 
Shakespeare, and he tells us that his aim has been to “ English ” the 
style, the idioms, the ipsissima verba of Camoens.*® We cannot do 
better than quote the following sonnet as a specimen of the translator’s 
(why not across-carrier’s ?) ‘‘ labour of love ” : — 

To ViOLANTE, THE ViOLET, FAIR AND PURE. 

Into a garden verdure-deekt, and digit. 

Where varied flowers amelled floors of green. 

One day came pacing Love’s own goddess-queen 
With the tiunt-goddess whom the groves delight, 

Diana straightway pluckt a Rose pure-white, 

Venus a Lily of the reddest sheen ; 

But far exceeding a’ the lave were seen 
The violets clad in loveliness and light. 

Both ask of Cupid, who stood nigh in stead, 

Which of those flowrets three ne fainest take 
For suavest, purest, which the loveliest shows. 


“ Plantation Lays,” and other Poems. By Belton O’Neill Townsend. A.B. 
Columbia, S. C. : Charles A. Calvo, jr. Printer, 1884. | 

« “In the Watches of the Night.” Vol IV. “Lost in Iceland.” By Mrs. 
Horace Dobell London : Remington & Co, 

“Camoens, The Lyrics. 2 vols. Englisbed by RichiM F. Burton. London : 
Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly. 1884. 
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Tlien the Boj, slily smiling, this wise said^ 

** They all be beauties, natheless I make 
Viola anteceding Lily, much more Rose ! ** 

In an appendix to' the second volume, in which Mr. Burton discusses 
at length the metrical technicalities of Portuguese Lyrical Poetry, he 
goes out of ills way to disparage Lord Strangford’a well-known trans- 
lation of Camoens. “ He defaces and degraces the m6canique by 
neglecting pauses, and by taking all manner of liberties ; in fact he 
has vulgarised Camoens into English Poetry of the Georgium Sidus." 
All that we can say to this is that when a Victorian poet will write by 
way of translation or otherwise such enchanting lyrics as are to be 
found in Lord Strangford’s little volume, such as are “ J ust like love is 
yonder Rose,” and The heart that warmed my guileless breast,** then 
may we sing a Gaudeamus ** lustily, and with a good courage. A 
word of thanks is due to Mr. Bernard Quaritch for the excellent 
type and delicate light green binding of these beautiful volumes. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, 'IVench and Co. add to their Parchment Library a 
collection of English Sacred Lyrics.^' The selection, which is evidently 
the work of a cultivated mind, to which sacred poetry has an especial 
charm, is made on ji new principle. “It has been required,** says 
the compiler, “ that they satisfy the demands of lyrical form and 
expression, and to be infused with religious emotion.** Thus we find 
such hymns as “When I survey the wondrous cross,’* and “ Draw nigh, 
draw nigli, Emmanuel,’* together with such an expression of emotion as 
George Eliot’s “Oh! may I join the choir invisible.** The earlier 
part of the volume, which among other little-known pieces contains 
George Withers* exquisite Rocking Hymn, is more satisfactory than 
tlie latter half. We do not see on what principle such hymns as 
Cardinal Newman’s “Lead kindly light,” or Bishop Ileber’s “Thou 
art gone to the grave : ** can be omitted. We presume that the 
compiler wds content to make a selection, and does not pretend to offer 
a collection, of English sacred Lyrics. 

“ Annus Sjuictus,*’** selected and arranged by Orby Shipley, is a 
collection of hymns from the sacred oiKces, and otI)er sources. This 
volume, which has the imprimatur of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster, is, of course, intended for Roman Catholic readers. It 
ought to be studied by all lovers of hyranology : hymns which bwr tho 
names of Cardinal Newman, and of Mr, Aubrey de Vere, have a literary 
as well as, perhaps, more than an ecclesiastical value. Among others, 
w'e read with pleasure some charming verses by Lord Braye, which 
might be included in Anglican and other collections. The hymns 
from the Primers of 1685 and 1706, are remarkable for their 
superiority over Protestant hymnody of that date. 

Mr. Matthias Mull, by no means “ recognitive of the opacity of 
mill'Stoncs,” undertakes to emend the punctuation and to amend the 


EngliRh Sacred Lyrics.” London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Oo. 
<< Annua Sarictus.” Selected and arranged by Orby Shipley, Bf.A. 
l-ion Jon and Nevr York ; Burns k Oates. 1884. 
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text of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.”'** We will give a specimen. In 
Book II., line 181 , Belial warns the hosts of hell against the dangers 
of renewing hostilities with the Almighty : — 

We .... 

Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurled 
Each on his rock transfixed, the sport and prey 
Of racking whirlwinds. 

For rock, Mr. Mull, oblivious alike of Virgil and Solomon, proposes 
to read ral. 

The First Middle English Primer,”'® edited by Mr. Henry Sweet, 
contains the Ancren Riwle, or Nun’s Rule, and the Ormulum. There 
is a grammatical introduction and a vocabulary. Arrangement and 
method leave nothing to be desired. 

Mr. Edgar Shumway, Principal of Chautauqua “ Academia,” has 
compiled a very useful hand-book of Latin Synonymes.®® The cloth 
binding, which is made to represent crocodile leather, is a happy 
innovation. 

Professor Allen has revised and, in part, rewritten, Professor 
Hadley’s well-known Greek Grammar.®' This useful work will, no 
doubt, be welcomed by English students. 

Messrs. Macmillan have added to their larger classical series (i.) the 
(Economicus of Xenophon,®® edited by Dr. Holden. This splendid 
edition of a school-book contains an Introduction, Notes, an Excursus 
on the Text ; and — invaluable adjunct — a complete Lexical Index. 
O fortunati pueri, sua si bona norint. And (ii.), the first three books 
of the ^‘De Rerum Natura of Lucretius, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. H. Warburton Lee. 

We have also received, from the same publishers, a new volume 
of their elementary classics — “ Cmsar’s Invasions of Britain,”*' by 
W. Welch, M.A., and C. G. Dufiield, M.A. The volume contains 
not only an Introduction, Notes, and a Latin-English vocabulary, 
but a series of exercises based on the text of Csesar, with an English- 
Latin vocabulary. We need hardly say that Messrs. Welch and 
Duffield have done their work thoroughly well. 


18 * «i Paradise Lost.’* By John Milton. With Notes and Preface by Matthias 
Mull. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1884. 

First Middle English Primer with Grammar and Glossary.” By Henry 
Sweet, M.A. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1884. 

^ ‘'A Handbook of Latin Synoi^mes.” By Edgar S. Shumway, A.M. 
Boston: Pnblished by Ginn, Heath & Uo. 1884. London : Trttbner & Co. 

Greek Grammar.” By James Hadl^, late Professor in Yale College. 
Revised by Frederic de Forest Allen, Professor in Harvard College. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 

^ **The (Economicus of Xenophon.” With Introduction, 4cc., by Hubert A. 
Holden, M.A., LL.D. London : Macmillan & Co. 

T. Lucreti Can, *‘De Renim Natnra.” Libri T.-III. Edited hj J. H. 
Warburton Lee, M.A., Assistant Master at Rossal Schooi. London : Macmillan 
ACo. ^ 

** “C®8ar*B Invasion of Britain.” By W. Welch, M.A., and 0. G. Duffield, 
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“Phoebe, a Novel,”*® by the author of “Rutledge,” is certainly 
clever. It has the merits of presenting, in the narrow limits of a 
single volume, a distinct idea of each of the persons of whom it treats . 
Not one of them is, perhaps, profoundly interesting, or entirely sym- 
pathetic, but they all play their parts naturally, as people so constituted 
would act in real life, and the main interest of the book lies in observ- 
ing how their several idiosyncrasies act and react on each other, and 
sliape the story of their lives. 

“ The Man from Texas”*® differs in many ways from the ordinary 
run of American novels. It has far more iribident, and far less 
polish. The style indeed leaves much to be desired, and the diction is 
frequently incorrect ; it seems as though the first word that came to 
hand had been made use of, when another would obviously have more 
accurately expressed the author’s meaning. The construction too, is 
inartificial, and, though situations of the most tremendous kind 
abound, they are not, generally speaking, worked up so as to produce 
a proportionate effect. Yet, with all these faults, which seem to pro- 
ceed from want of experience in the craft of authorship, the book has 
considerable merits, the greatest of all being its air of reality ; many 
of the scenes and most of the characters arc, we feel convinced, 
painted from the life. This is especially true of “ Bill Clayton,” the 
guerilla chief; by far the most interesting and the most subtly drawn 
personality in the group represented. A born student, torn from his 
learned dreams and peaceful ambitions by the hideous civil war (which, 
by the way, is now always spoken of by American writers as the 
Rebellion), William Clayton, son of a wealthy planter, is by his 
birth and antecedents pledged to the Southern cause. At first he 
fights hopefully, but soon his clear and powerful mind sees the hopeless- 
ness of the struggle. He falls into utter sadness, relieved by flashes 
of ghastly and grotesque merriment. As one command after another 
is broken up he has no other means of continuing the fight than 
gathering together a few gentlemen, heart-broken and embittered like 
himself, and harassing the hated Yankees by a guerilla warfare. 
His contempt of danger, his splendid horsemanship, and his mar- 
vellous skill with the revolver, point him out as the fitting leader 
of the band, and as a leader he shows a power over men, and a 
faculty of combination, which make of him a dreaded adversary. 
His last adventure, which he achieved alone, is the finest dramatic 
scene in the book, and though simply told, the situation is made 
the most of — not frittered aw'ay like many of the others. A pretty 
love-story runs all through the volume, and relieves the grhnness and 
hopelessness which naturally characterize a tale of civil war told by 
the losing side. 

“The Disk,”*^ by Messrs. Robinson and Wall, is called by its 

^ Pboobe.” A Novel. By the author of ** Rutledge." One vol. Edinburgh ; 
David Douglas. 1884. 

86 xxhe Man from Texas : A Western Romance/’ By Henry Oldham. One 
vol. Philadelphia : T. B. Peterson Brothers 806, Chestnut Street. 

>7 « xhe Disk : A Prophetic Reflection." By E. A. Robinson and G. A. Walk 
London : Griffith, Earran A Go., St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1884. 
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authors a prophetic reflection.” It is as good a name as any other 
for ibis singular little work, of hardly more than pamphlet size, which 
minutely describes such startling inventions, which have never been 
made, and narrates such tremendous events which have nevSr happened. 
Still, physical changes hardly less momentous than those described 
have been brought about by human agency, and inventions not less 
amazing are in daily use ; so that it is difficult for a non-scientific 
reader to make sure whether he is reading fact or fiction, whether he 
is to be sceptical, or profoundly astonished, or, again, to take it all as 
a matter of course. Jules Verne was the originator of this sensational 
quasi-scientific school of romance, but our American Cousins” bid 
fair to “ out-Herod Herod ” in his own line. * 

We have received from the "Round Table Series, No. 4, "Walt 
Whitman, Poet and Democrat,” in the main not greatly differing in 
spirit from what appeared in the Westminster Review of July, 1883, 
in a notice of his " Specimen days and Collect.” 

Studies of morbid psychology seem to be Mr. Edward Bellamy’s 
speciality. In "Dr. HeidenhoiTs Process” ho illustrated the fatal 
workings of remorse, wliich proffered pardon was powerless to allay 
or even soothe. In " Mias Ludington’s Sister h.e broaches the be- 
wildering theory that in the several stages through which' man 
passes from the cradle to the grave, there is no identity of person- 
ality. The body is the same, but for each period there is a separate 
" soul,” which, mter it has left the body to give place to its successor, 
has a perfectly real and individual existence in "The Spirit World.” 
Whether the author is in earnest in propounding this fantastic and 
utterly baseless theory is more than we know ; but the whole story 
turns upon it; it is advocated with much ingenuity, and supported by 
arguments quite as plausible as those commonly employed in more 
serious discourses upon immortality. In any case it serves as the 
basis of an amusing and well-told tale. 

The latest addition to Mr. David Douglas’s choice series of Ameri- 
can authors, " An Echo of Passion is the detailed narrative of a 
painful episode in the life of a young married couple. The treat- 
ment is eminently realistic. The reader cannot help feeling, often 
against his will, that each step in the march of events is the necessary 
consequence of that which preceded it — not the arbitrary invention of 
the novelist, to suit the exigencies of his story. Pages of criticism 
and analysis could not more accurately express the distinctive excel- 
lence horn of the story and the manner of its telling, than does one 
short French phrase, Omme e'eet luAwe. 

In the little volume of short stories which Mr. David Douglas has 
recently brought out, by the author of " Rudder Grange,” we discern 
the same felicity of expression which distinguishes Ifr. Sl^okton as a 

^ ‘ Round Table Series.” No. IV. " Walt W]4tiiiaii,P^ 

Edinbuivh: William Brown. 1884* | T . 

Lndingtoa's Sister: A Bbmance.of Iminortal^y." By Edward 
Mdanj. Edinbargh: David 1884. . . , ^ 

^ "An Echo of Passioo.” By Groesg^ PasiKHis Latm^^ MSdinhnigb: David 
Douglas. 1884. 
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story-tellet. ‘^The Lady or the Tiger/**' atid the stLcceeding tejer 
are almost, one may say, made out of nothing, but still' they afe imH 
and all remarkable for their completeness, and most of are adf- 
ficiently striking to' hold the reader’s attention, either by amUmng dr 
interesting him. ^'The Wreck of the Thomas Hyke ” is especuklly 
well told. It is as marvellous and. thrilling as Jules Veme^ Vin^ 
mile lieiue sma lei mera^ with the additionsd advantage of being xxot 
only possible, but matter of fact as a ship’s log. ' 

Dr. Sevier,”** though undoubtedly a clever novel, has not to Oiir 
minds quite the same charm as Old Creole Days.” There is a want 
of variety, or rather, perhaps, of light and shade. The lives of the 
most prominent characters are too uniformly overshadowed. We 
remember no other romance so persistently and montonously sad, except 
Theuriet’s Mademoiselle Guignon.” Dr. Sevier ” has not the 
poetic pathos of that masterpiece — ^its pathos is for the most part less 
touching, and there is far less of poetry in the treatment. But still 
there is a sort of likeness between the two works, produced, prob- 
ably, by the unvarying bad luck which, in both haunts, the 
people on whom the reader’s interest is centred. The only 
relief from the prevailing sombre hue of Mr. Cable’s book is the 
admirably rendered broken English of the French Creoles, as also of 
the Germans, Italians and Irish who figure in his scenes. All these 
diverse races are well imitated, not only in their speech, but in their 
bodily and mental peculiarities and tricKS. The aspect, physical and 
moral, of the old Creole town of New Orleans, as it was before the 
war, is wonderfully well conveyed. As to the portrayal of charac- 
ter, some of the secondary personages seem to us better drawn than 
Dr. Sevier and John and Mary Richlin, who constitute the primary 
group. The Doctor is too exceptional — too much what on the stage is 
called a '' character part ; ” while, as to the other two, the uneasiness 
and distress inspired by their unmerited misfortunes, distract the 
reader’s thoughts from anything like analysis of their characters. 

The new volume of selections from the notes of Thoreau, edited 
by Mr. H. G. O. Blake,** has the same charm as its predecessors. 
That charm consists in the sights and sounds of out-door sylvan life, 
not by any means photographed, but modified and humanized by the 
poetic medium through which we see them. It is the poet more than 
the naturalist, the thought rather than the observation, that constU 
tutes the particular attraction exercised by Thoreau’s writings. 

** Foxglove Manor ”** is one of the many works of fictiqp wherein 
religion and irreligion are pitted against each other. The shade! cf 
opinion put forward vary, and ike victory inclines to one side ov the 


^ **Tb6 Lady orihe Tiger, and other Stories.’* By Frank R. I 
of ^*Bndder range.” EdinbuiyA ; David Douglas. 1884. 

*• “Dr. Sdvier,” A Kovel. ByQeoige W. Cable, author Cr^le 

DiWs,”Ao. Twovols. Bdinhurgh: David DoudM. 1884. ' 

H «*8uinmer,” from the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau. Edited by Q: 0. 
Blake. London : T. FisHer Unwin, Fatembeter Square, B.C: 1884. : 
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Chatto k Windus, Fieoadilly. 1884. 
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other, According to the predee ahade of belief or of unbelief at which the 
author has arrived. In the present instance the combatants are a 
very worthy Agnostic — of scientific tastes and habits of mind — 
and a most dagitious but fascinating high church pfirson. The 
Agnostic has, for once, by far the best of it, both in argument, and in 
the more convincing logic of deeds. He is an honest man, and in 
every sense a strong man ; while the clergyman is a pitifiil, hysterical 
scoundrel, with nothing to recommend him but his seraphic beauty, and 
the unctuous charm of his priestly grace and eloquence. Mr. 
Buchanan explains, in a short preface, that he is aware of the excep- 
tionalness of such a character among English clergymen, and he dis- 
claims any intention of attacking Church in the person of his 
aaiuAjjeunepremier; nevertheless Foxglove Manor must be accounted 
a damaging book to the Church, and if, as we believe, the ** Kev. 
Charles Santley** is a most rare exception in the Anglican Priesthood, 
it seems to us hardly fair to gibbet the English clergy in his person. 
If we make this protest it is only from the love of fair play. There is 
no lack of indictments which might with perfect fairness be brought 
against all Priesthoods, Protestant or Catholic, Christian or heathen; 
but to paint an English clergyman as something little better than a 
satyr, is as unfair as it woidd be to select, as a flagrant example of 
cowardice, a British soldier or sailor. Unfortunately the book bears 
marks in the third volume especially of being hurriedly written. There 
are several glaring discrepancies which lessen the vratsemblance of the 
story and are an offence to the reader. 

** The Poison Tree”*’ by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, is a romance 
of native Hindu life, written, as the author's name implies, by a 
Hindu. The pre&ce by Mr. E. Arnold, is, in itself, the best of 
critiques on the work, which amply justifies all the praise he bestows 
on it. The tale is interesting in itself, though the entr^ en matiere 
is prolix. But the greatest merit of the book, especially for Euro- 
peans^ is the. minute and intimate knowledge which it imparts of 
native domestic life, modes of thought and sentiment. 

In Teresa Marlow, Actress and Dancer, ”** we have a novel of 
three volumes with a sensation ” in every chapter. There are At- 
tempted Murders,. Abductions, Ambushes, Imprisonment of rightful 
Heirs in, lonely Towers, A renegade Priest— in fact all the matMel 
of a romanoe of the last century, and yet the book is not entertain- 
ing because it is not well put together. We hear less of the heroine, 
the musioliall dancer, than of any other character. The scene is laid 
partly in the country and partly in London. Chailingham Towera is 
the name of the disputed estate, and is the scene of three or four 
triumphal home-comings-— the rightful owner and the usurper, arriv- 
ing and ousting each other by turns. The ** Grand OIAvnoodman’’ 


» *<The Poifon Tree: A Ikle of Hindu Idle in By Bankim ChMubs 

Ghatteijee. TranaUted bv Hirism & Knk^ ; with a preliMe bj Edwin Arnold, 
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is invited on more than one occasion, and bringing his a&e with him, 
outs dovm a tree I After a series of incredible piisfortnnes the chief 
personages^ actress and all, wind up wititi ‘^sasthetic evangelism" 
somewhere in the Cily. ( 

John Herring^^ ’’ stands out among the ruck of commonplace nc^rels, 
like Gulliver among the Liliputians* Its prevailing cbazacteristic is 
power. The descriptions of scenes, and places, and atmospheric con- 
ditio^, though seldom elaborate, have the power of coiyuruig up 
definite pictures before the reader’s eyes. The story, agfw, is 
powerful, and quite unhackneyed. But most powerful of all is the 
delineation of character, of which there is a wide range, as to age, 
rank, and personal idiosyncrasy. The tone is somewhat sombre^ 
and the author’s view of life is evidently pessimistic, but the glow of 
poetic feeling, and the justness and originality of thought which 
permeate the whole work, prevent it from being gloomy, while dulness 
is a word which does not apply to a single line in its 445 closely writ- 
ten pages. 

The less said the better of the tedious and interminable novel of 
The Doom of Doolandour ” ” by Mrs. F. West. The ignorance, 
pretentiousness and folly of the book are not to be fathomed. 

Otterstone Hall ” is a pleasant story. It contains a multiplicity 
of characters, and plenty of incident. Most of the characters have 
a certain well-sustained individuality, though none of them attmn 
to being memorable creations. So too, the incidents, though never 
exciting any intense or poignant interest, are varied and entertain- 
ing. In a word, Otterstone Hall " cannot justly be called a first-rate 
novel, but it is pleasant reading from the first page to the last, which 
many first-rate novels are not. 

We do not think that the translation of Professor Hausrath’s An- 
tinous ” is likely to excite the same enthusiasm in England which, as 
we are told in tlie preface, greeted the first appearance of the original 
in Germany, some three years ago. If his * historical romance ’ 
had no other defect, the choice of .^tinous as its hero is in itself a 
Just and adequate cause of distaste and prejudice. It is true that Dr. 
Hausrath presents his hero as a thoughtful, innocent, and intelleotually 
earnest youth, but, on the other hand, he does not disguise the damning 
fact that his position as favourite of the Emperor Adrian exposed 
him to the scorn and aversion of the Roman people — ^nay, even of Ac 
flower-girls and courtesans. Yet this is Ae soul ’’ in whose reli- 
gious doubts and distresses we are called upon to sympathise and whose 
disillusions, as to Ae reality of Ae gods and the virtue^ of mankind, 


w ((John Herring : A West of England Bomanoe.*' Znondoii : Bnttii, HMfir 
& Go., Waterloo Flaee. 1884. 

9s ((Xho Doom of Doolandour: A Chrouiole of Two Races.’* By Mrs. 
Frederic West Three vols. London : Wyman db Sons, linocltfs Inn 
1884. 

** Otterstone HaU." By Urquhairt A. Forbea. Two vola. Londons Alsap* 
ander Gartner, Paternoster Row. 

W AntiiiOiis: Aa.KIstoricalRomanee of the Roman Empire*” -By Geonp 
Taylor (Proirtsor Hansmtk), London : Longmans^ Green ft Co» 1884. 
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are supposed to have darkened his innocent life, and driven him in 
despair to suicide. This is no doubt the radical defect of the book| 
which has, in other respects, much to recommend it: thus the charac- 
ter of Adrian is finely portrayed ; the mingled vices "knd virtues of 
the representatives of the various warring creeds, their simplicity and 
their astuteness, their trickery and their credulity, are skilfully 
depicted. On this subject Dr. Haus^ath shows unusual clearsighted- 
ness and impartiality. He does not make one sect white, and all the 
others black. If we are shown the contrivance by which the heathen 
oracles were worked, we aie also made to assist at the stormy debates 
of the Christian Church, over the vexed question of the selection of 
edifying myths to be inserted in the accredited edition of the Gospels. 
Finally, the constant attention to accuracy of historical and archselogi- 
cal detail imparts to the work an atmosphere of reality and of extreme 
antiquity. The only anachronism is the devouring sadness of Anti- 
nous, caused by the loss of Faith. This we are inclined to think, is a 
nineteenth-century malady. 

Mr. Ashton’s two volumes of English Caricature and Satire oir 
Napoleon are both amusing and instructive. Indeed the instruc- 
tive element predominates, for a collection of caricatures and lampoons 
relating to a state of things long since passed away is hardly provocative 
of mirth, but it may be eminently instructive, when, as in the present 
instance, it forms a key to the state of public feeling, and of the mode 
in which it found expression, during a most eventful period in the 
history not only of England but of Europe. 

The earliest English caricature of Napoleon which Mr. Ashton has 
been able to discover is called The French Bugabo frightening the 
Boyal Commanders.” It was published on April 14th, 1797, and is 
not signed. The latest reproduced in the present volumes is by George 
Oruikshank — ^^Fast colours — Patience on a monument sniiling at 
grief, or the Royal Laundress washing Boney’s Court dresses.” It bears 
date Oct. 26, 1815. The intervening series, numbering more than 
800 designs, contains engravings by Ansell, Gilray, Rowlandson, J» 
Oruikshank, and his illustrious son G. Cruikshank, Woodward, 
J. Smith, J*. Sidebotham, besides many by unknown artists. 

In the letterpress, frequent quotations are made from The Life of 
Napoleon — a Hudibrastic poem, by Dr, Syntax ” (George Combe),, 
and a vast number of the broad sheets and other contemporary squibs 
both in prose nnH verse are given. In these the most remarkable 
feature is the extreme crudity and uncomprombing directness of the 
language in which they are couched. Another noteworthy fact is that 
all the most outrageous and dishonouring attacks on Napoleon were 
of French origin, and merely echoed by his English satirists. Mr» 
Ashton connects and elucidates his quotations by a serious narrative 
of such passages in the life of Bonaparte as principally attracted atten- 


** English Caricature and Sarire cn Napoleon I.'* By John Ashton ; with. 
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tion on this side of the channel. This part of the work is extijwnfiy 
well executed ; it is shor^ clear and impartial. 

The discourses of Sir Joshua Beynolds,” ** in their pretty antique 
dress, form a choice table-book. The discourses themselTes, tq^ sxe 
to our thinking very pleasant reading. Ar. Edmund Qosse in his 
preface, while qualii^ng them as graceful and perspicuous/’ in some 
sort apologizes for them as more or less arriSr^ in their art teaching, 
and a little formal ” in their style. In the matter of art teaching 
we bow to Mr. Gosse’s superior technical knowledge, though Sir 
Joshua seems to contrast favourably with many modem art 
lecturers, especially in the total absence of aifectation axxd pr^eiositi. 
But as regards the literary merits of the Discourses ” we confess that 
in* our judgment they lose nothing by comparison with other writings 
of the same age ; their formality does not strike us, and there is cer- 
tainly less mannerism than in the style of moat of his contemporaries* 
The purport of Shakespeare and Montaigne ** ^ by Jacob Feis, 
be gathered from the following extract (p. 64). In 'Hamlet, ’ 
Shakespeare personified many qualities of the complex character of 
Montaigne. Before all, he meant to draw the conclusion that whoever 
approaches a high task of life with such wavering thoughts and such 
logical inconsistencies, must needs suffer shipwreck.’’ Such is Mr. 
Feis’s theory which he endeavours to prove, first, by an analysis of 
the spirit and tendencies of Montaigne’s writings; his oscillations 
between natural scepticism and slavish obedience to the dictates of 
dogmatic theology. Second, by giving evidence of the profound sensa- 
tion created in England by the essays of Montaigne both in the 
original, and afterwards through Florio’s translation published in 1604. 
Having thus shown that the analogy between the vacillating spirit of 
Montaigne, and the theorizing, fitful, and unpractical mind of Hamlet 
"like John a dreams, unpregnant of his cause ” — may have been due 
to something beyond mere coincidence — ^he further labours to affirm 
his theory by attempting to prove that the contemporaries of Shakes- 
' peare recognised Montaigne as the prototype of Hamlet. To this end 
the plays of Dekker, Marston, and more especially of Ben Jonson, are 
ransacked for allusions — ^for the most part too dark to be convincing— 
to either Hamlet or Montaigne. There is a long chapter on Hai^et 
which, though written in support of a predetermined theory, contains 
much sound and acute criticism. On the whole we cannot honestly 
eay that, in our opinion, Mr. Feis has proved his point. For that 
matter, what similar point ever has been proved 7 But he has tbrov^n 
additional light on the most interesting period in our histoiy, ^ his 
minute investigation of the inter-relations subsisting among tne Eliaa- 
bethan dramatists : and though we may fail to arrive at the oonvictioii 
that the final cause of " Hamlet” was to combat and oonfute the ener- 


4t «Tbs Disoounes of Sir Joshos R^ndds.*’ Edited and annolsted by 
Edmond Gosse. Fsrohment Librarv. London : Kegan Faol, Tranob & Go. 1884. 

^ Sbskeipeare and Montaigne.’^ An Sndeavoor to wgmn the tendenej of 
Siunkt from alloiioni la oontemporsiy wofks. By Jacob Feis. London : Kegaa 
Faol, Thmoh A Co. 1884. 4 
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vating and self-contradictory ideas of Montaigne, we can hardly deny 
that so remarkable a thinker as Montaigne must have left his mark iki 
the writings of his English contemporaries and immediate successors. 

Much Ado about Nothing”^^ is published in fullyrecovered metrical 
form. With all respect for Mr, W. W. Lloyd's special study of the 
subject, the metrical form," on which he lays so much stress, seems 
to us a distinction without a difference ; for though the lines may be 
written in metrical form, they will inftkllibly be read or acted solely 
in accordance with the sense ; and if they were read or spoken on any 
other plan, the spirit and reality of the scenes must suffer. 

At the head of our Christmas books, deservedly stands the graceful 
and clever little volume entitled Gestes of y* Ladye Anne.”" 
We ai^e given to understand that it was conceived and written by a 
young lady scarcely out of her teens, and that most of its inspirations 
have truth and reality behind them. However this may be, the 
result is eminently successful. We have read it with the greatest 
pleasure and amusement. Pleasure, at its elegance and ease of style 
(the ballads and songs of the olden time are really hors ligne) and 
amusement, at the strokes of satire and the sly twinkles of humour 
which are continually cropping up, and the archaic quaintness of the 
language. The book is beautifully put out of hand by Messrs. Field 
& Tuer — ^the illustrations are abundant and admirably drawn. Wo 
only hope that Evelyn Forsyth will not be content to repose upon her 
maiden laurels, but that ** Y* Gestes of y^ Ladye Anne ” may be fol- 
lowed by other works from her brilliant and witty pen. 

‘‘He — She^It,”" by C. M. Seyppel, is a most extraordinary pro- 
duction, purporting to be an ancient MS. recently found in one of the 
tombs of the Egyptian Kings, and filling up a hiatus in the history of 
his country. It is wonderfully got up to imitate ancient papyri, and 
from its aspect might have been shut up with a mummy for ^ouaands 
of years. The drawings are excellent burlesque imitations of Egyptian 
pictorial inscriptions. No Ginsberg is needed to prove the unauthen- 
ticity of this “ Shapira,” nor is it difficult to find the key to the MS. 
in the Egyptian policy of our own Government Perhaps — should 
this absu^ pamphlot outlive the ages — ^it may be discovert in some 
ancient libraiy by a future Dousterswivel — ^and no Edie Ochiltree to 
mind the biggin o't 1 " 

"True Tales of Travel and Adventure, Valour and Virtue,”*' do 
not form such an exciting volume as the somewhat sensational and 


**Moch Ado about Nothing." A Comedy. By William Sfiakespeaie. Now 
hnt publuhed in fully recorered metrical ftrm by W. W. Lloyd. London : 9. 
Norgate, King Street, Oovent Garden. 1884. ' ' 

" Gestes of y" Ijadye Anne: a martellotis, pleaeannt sod oenttetable 
tayle." Edited by Evelyn Forsyth. Illustrated by A Hennen Broadwood. 
London : Field & Tuer. Y« iWenhalle F^e^ E.C. 

M -‘He— She— It. Egyptian Court Chxoniole B.O. 1302.<* Vi9 the FSeriess 
Poet Laureate of his late Majesty Bbampeinnit III. LoiAaoi Derigosd hyG. M. 
SeyppeL 1884. 

< ^ " True Tales of Travel and AdTentunu Valour and Virtue*" Janies 
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highly coloped cover might lead one to anticipate* On the contrary, 
the rectieil is pervaded by a slight but perceptible missionary flavour— 
a sort of “ odour of sanctity which imparts to the tales of advent 
ture and valour .something akin to the sickliness of the.well*re* 
membered spoonful of jam, which in one’s childhood served .as a 
vehicle for salutary but nauseoift powders. It is, W6« presume, a 
boy’s book ; but boys would like it better if it were less obtrusively 
didactic. 

“Queen Amethyst; or, The Lips of Snow,” is a confused .little 
tale— a cross between a fairy tale and a religious story— but lacking 
the gaiety and lightness of the one, and the seriousness and solidity of 
the other.^ Though very prettily got up and illustrated, we question 
its attractiveness either in the nursery or the drawing-room. As a 
gift book we fear it would fare no better than to be relegated to the 
shelf. 

Mrs. Houghton’s “ Herrick’s Content,” ** is as attractive as any of 
the Christmas books of the year. The drawings are admirable, 
peculiarly graceful, and pleasing, with a spice of grotesqueness which 
is quite irresistible. 

^ “ Play ” is a fine coloured book for babies. There is no stint of 
pictures, and the drawing is undoubtedly good. But there is some- 
thing raw in the colouring — we miss the tender tints of Kate 
Greenaway — and the faces of the children are expressionless, not to say 
foolish. The uncoloured drawings are far the best. 

We have to acknowledge the handsome volume of “ Costumes,®^ from 
the Cpquest to the Regency,” by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. The 
work is splendidly mounted— the illustrations are from chromo-plitho- 
graphs, executed by the ladies of the Female School of Lithography, 
under the tuition of Sir Cunlifle Owen. Mr. Wingfield prides him- 
self on the correctness of the costumes. On looking them through, 
the idea is borne in upon us that the much-abused dress of the 
Victorian era suffers nothing from comparison with the dkfroq'm of 
any past age. 

We have also a handsome little handbook : “ Suggestions to China 
Painters,” ** by M. Louise McLaughlin, which, while no doubt most 
useful to experts, would prove the despair of beginners. We diould^ 
therefore, advise the latter to study the first work by this author^ 
which is more elementary,, and therefore more really helpful in leani'* 
ing the art^ . 


Queen Amethyst : or, the Lips of Snow.” By Heniy Blunt. I^ondoo : 
Marcus Ward & Co. 1884. ' 

** Herrick’s Content : His Orange and his Book of Little Veneat ’ Hy 
Robert Herriofc. lUustratfBd by Ellen Houghton. London, Belflust and Hew Tmrk : 
Marcus Ward & Co. 

^ ** Play,” A Picture-book for Boys and Girls and Babies. Drawn by BiUtii 
Soannell. Marona Ward & Co^ 


" “ Notes on Civil Costume in England from the Conquesitotiie Bsgenoy; as 
exemplified in the International Health Exhibition, South Kensliigto^ By the 
Hon. Lewie Wingfield. London ; W. Clowes & Sons, Charing CrosSt 8.W. ljt84» 
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Also a new edition of a very pld friend— The Boy's Own Book.”** 

** The Adventures of Six Young Men in the Wilds of Maine and 
Canada ” ** is as pleasant a record of a summer vacation trip as need 
be read. An air of youth, gaiety, and light-heartedness, pervades 
the volume. The illustrations are numerous and unusually good. 

Zig-zag Journeys ”** is a 8imila#work, but adapted to the use of 
more youthful readers ; here, too, the illustrations are a prominent and 
admirable feature. 

“ Under the Meteor Flag,”** by Harry Collingwood, is a capital sea 
story — ^the very thing for boys, and good reading for many of riper years. 

Among the new periodicals for the current year, few have met with 
such universal commendation as The English Illustrated Magazine.” *^ 
The first volume has recently been brought out by Messrs. Macmillan : 
a handsome volume, exquisitely illustrated, and containing a goodly 
assortment of matter suitable to all readers. Where there is so much 
to admire, it is dijfficult to limit our comments, and if sufiScient space 
were at our command we should like to notice each subject in extenso. 
Miss Yonge leads the van with one of her fascinating historical 
romances, “ The Armourer’s ’Prentices.” Walter Besant has contri- 
buted a pathetic story, in which even the humblest models become 
transfigured and glorified under his magic touch. ^^The Unsenti- 
mental Journey through Cornwall,” by the talented authoress of John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” is quite perfect in its way. The verbal descrip- 
tions helped by the excellent illustrations, give a most faithful picture 
of those well-known scenes. Bruges and its “ Belfry, old and brown,” 
are admirably and faithfully described, as also the famous and delicate 
craft of the Flemish lace-makers. Indeed, we hardly know where to 
stop, so much is there in the book to interest, to instruct and to amuse. 

Mr. James Payn’s “ Literary Kecollections,” ** recast from the Corn- 
hill Magazine^ are to all intents and purposes an autobiography, though 
the author speaks of them as ** alter all rather a string of literary 
anecdotes ” tlian a history of his own life. The chief impressions 
derived from reading the book, are that Mr. Payn has worked very 
hard for the moderate success ” to which he has attained, and that 
he speaks of* himself and of his talents with the utmost modesty. 
His genuine reverence lor the great authors of his own time, now 
dead, rings out through his pages like a chord of true harmony. 
Anecdotes about literary men are not, for the most part, either striking 
or funny, but Mr. Payn has made these interesting by his clever 

^ <<Tbe Boy's Own Book.'* A complete Enoyolopsdia of Sports and Pastimes ; 
Athletic, Scientific and Recreative. London: Crosby Lockwood & Co., Lodgate 
Hill. 1886. 

** The Adventures of Six Tonng Men in the Wilds of Maine and Canada ; or, 
the Knockabout Club.” By C. A. Stephens. London : Bean A Son, Fleet 
Street. 

•» •• Zig-zag Journeys in the Western States of America.” By Hesekiah Butter- 
w^h. London ; Dean St Son, Fleet Street. 1884. t 

" ** Under the Meteor Flag. The Log of a Midshipman daring the French 
Revolutionaiy War, *’ By Harry Collingwood. liondon : Sampeon Low, Fleet 
Street/ 1884. 

W The English Illustrated Magaiine.” 1888-1884. London : Macmillan St Co. 

^ ** Some Literary Recollections.” By James Payn- London : Smith, 
Bldcr & Co., Waterloo Place. 1884. 
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sketches of character, and of little points of eccentricity in his personages. 
Some of them are very vivid, those for example which relate to Harriet 
Martineau, Dickens, Thackeray, and several others. We have, not 
space to give any of them in extenao^ but we recommend Mr. Payn's 
book to our readers, and can promise them a pleasant hour over it. 

We have received Part XII. 0 the Rev. J. Stormonth’s English 
Dictionary.** This admirable work is now complete, and forms a book 
of reference almost ideally perfect, and that, too, within a very 
moderate compass and at a reasonable price. The present and final 
part contains the preface, and four appendices. The first is a list of 
prefi.Kes ; the second, a list of common abbreviations used in writing 
and printing ; the third, a large collection of Latin, French, and other 
phrases and quotations (this is an invaluable feature in the work) ; the 
fourth appendix consists of a complete list of Scripture proper names, 
with a selection of common, historical, and classical names phonetically 
re-spelt for pronunciation. The last page contains a scheme of phono- 
types, or sound-symbols, for the pronpnciation of words. 

The Rev. Walter W. Skeat’s ‘‘Etymological Dictionary ”•* is a 
special work of great value. It is an important contribution to a 
great national work. Not even the “ Dictionary of the Philological 
Society/’ the first issue of which, under the able editorship of Dr. 
jViurray, we recently announced, occupies entirely the same ground as 
that which Professor Skeat has made his own. Though its primary 
use is as a work of reference for the student, Mr. Skeat’s “ Etymological 
Dictionary” will do good service to the general public, and more 
especially to authors, by teaching the real and original meaning of 
words, and thereby promoting the use of a correct and imd^r^ed 
English. 

From “ Blackwood’s Educational Series ” we have The Vicar of 
Wakefield ” in cheap form, for the use of schools, and from “ The 
Clarendon Press Series,” Alfred de Musset’s “ On ne badine pas avec 
I’amour ” and “Fantasio, com4die en deux actes,”*' with a prefatory note 
by Mr. George Saintsbury, and with Introduction and Notes by Mr 
W. H. Pollock. 

“ Anecdota Oxoniensia ; ” ** Aryan Series. Vol. I., Part HI., is a most 
beautifully executed transcript of the “Ancient Palm-leaves,” &c., 
chiefly from MSS. in the Bodleian and other Oxford Libraries^ edited 
by F. Max MUller and Bunyin Nanjio, with an appendix by G. BUhler. 
The contents can be intelligently appreciated by Aryan scholars only. 

‘*A Dictionary of the English lADguage.** By the Rev. J. Ston&ontb. 
part XII. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood. ^ 

“An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language.” By the Rev^ 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of OambrlLc^e. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1884. 

u “The Vicar of Wakefield.” By Oliver Goldsmith. Adapted for .uie in 
schools. Blackwood's Educational iMiics. Edinburgh and London; WQUani 
Blackwood & Sona 

^ Alfred de Musset's “On ne hadine pas aveo Pamoui^” and “Paiitatfo.” 
Edited by Walter Berries Pollock. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1884. 

•s «<Aneodota Oxoniensia.” Texts, Doouments and Bxtraots, chiefly fhito 
MSS. in the iMleianand other Oxford Idhrmries. AryanSeriek Vol. I. Part |II 
Edited by F. Max Milller and Bunyin Kanjlo. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1884. 
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Mr. Hamerton*s volume of Essajs on Human Intercourse ** can 
be confidently recommended. Any one who likes essays must be 
charmed by these. They enter into every department and variety of 
human intercourse, surveying each from different standpoints. They 
are by turns grave and gay, instructive and entertaining ; but they 
always give proof of good sense ancl^ight feeling. 

City Echoes ; or. Bitter Cries from Glasgow,” “ by the Author of 
Spero and Celestus^” &c., is written, as its name indicates, to awaken 
sympathy and practical interest on behalf of City Outcasts,” and is 
largely sown with anecdotes of the same. 

Literary Impostures,”** by H. R. Montgomery, is an entertaining 
little volume, giving the details of five of the most famous (or infamous) 
literary impostures in English literature— viz., Chatterton and the 
Rowley Poems ; Macpherson's Poems of Ossian ; The Shakespeare 
Forgery ; Psalmanazar and the Formosa Imposture ; Bentley and the 
Kj)i3tles of Pbalaris. 

The Algonquin Legends of New England,” brought together by 
Mr. Leland, are a valuable contribution to the Folk-lore of a fast 
dwindling race, and will no doubt, as he suggests, form highly useful 
“ raw material ” for future ethnologists. 

Mr. William Hodgson has made an agreeable little book out of a 
a variety of Sketches,” ** which he calls Personal and Pensive,” 
restored out of a pile of newspapers twenty years old.” The 
‘‘Personal” ones arc interesting as tributes to many remarkable men ; they 
are in truth tributes, for our author is somewhat of a hero- worshipper. 
We prefer his “ Pensive ” sketches on the whole. The one describing 
his ^y’s angling in Loch Leven, and his One fish that he caught ; 
^‘The Brick Brotherhood,” “The St. Andrews Golfers,” “The New- 
burgh Pears,” have all of them the “touch of Nature,” which knits 
together the sympathies of author and reader. 

“ Jones, on the World,”** is too vast a subject to be entered upon at 
the fag end of our belles letlres review ; e^ecially as we learn from the 
preface that the large and handsome volume which lies before us 
is but the first of a projected series of fifty similar volumes, whose 
publication is delayed because “ there is not a publisher living with 
sufficient insight or moral courage to take it in hand.” We confess 
that we would rather defer any expression of opinion until this pre- 
liminary difficulty has been surmounted. 

“ Hnman iDtercoarae.” By Philip Gilbert Hamerten. London : Macmillan 
k Co. 1884. 

^ “City Echoes; or, Bitter Cries from Glasgow.” By the author of “Spero 
and CelestoB,” &c. Paisley and London ; Alex. Gardner. 1884. 

^ “ Liter^ Impostures.” A Series of Essays. By^ H. R. Montgomery, 
Author of ‘'Memoirs of Sir R. Steele and bis Contemporaries,” “ Thomas Moore,” 
&o. London: E. W. Allen, Paternoster Row. 188 A 
^ “The Algonquin Iisgeiids of New England: or, Myths and Folk-lore of the 
MIsmac, Passamaquoddy and Penobscot Tribes.” By Charles G. Leland. 
k LoBdoD : Sampson Low and Co., Fleet Street. i ^ 

M Sketches, Personal and Pensive.” By William Hodgson. Sdinbargh and 
LoBdem: Bavid Douglas. 1884. 

** “AUegorieB, Discourses, Dissertations, Disqaisition^ Episodes^ Legends, 
Pmldes, Problemi^ and Proverbs on Fact and Fiotion, Fast and Presentb and Cie 
Woild.” By Ben. Charles Jones (Capt.). First Series. London : WiliiainB and 
JShrfste, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Art,. I. — Thb Ottoman Turks in £uro^. * 

F ob the past four hundred years, some of ^eiiffairest portioas 
of tha fiQuth-east of Europe have been dhbjeot te a race 
alien alike in ori^tt, character, and religion to the other Buropeim 
States. With tins fact, on its practical side, we aie to a certain 
extent familiarized by the continual recuntnqp of the so^q^lled 
Eastern Question . 4 ^ We have heard much and oiHen^Qf the weak- 
ness, the corruption, and the decay of the Turkffih Ensure* Its 
ever-impending yet ever-delayed disappearance has been con- 
stantly before the eyes of the European world! Jt has provided 
a never-faijing material for diplomatic arrangements and 
arrangements^ <ji(hich hav%, however, left the problem still 
unsolved ; it has %gam and again proved a disturbance to the 
peace of Earoptt, now by its apparent weakness, and the conse^ 
quent aggressions of^po%erful neighbours ; now hf t^redidees 
misgovernment ud the resulting insurrections &^«^lyeot 
provinces. Jnde^, thu presdkt position of Turkey JiMPt^^roessd 
so much of our pi^ctical consideration, thatfwrhaWiNarlMm 
ceased to wonder at, the strangeness of tb^i 
Turkish bistOry^presents. We do not always; that 
the seats, in fcfrmj^ ages, of Qreek enterprise and 
and the centre for centuries of the eastenTdlwca of iheitoiiiAll 
Empire, are held now by a race which, sin hundred yeaei 
was a nomad horde still ranging the table lands of Ama. Wm 
on the other hand, perhaps, do wO elwayt bear vt mbdhM 
immense a contrast between its former energy and ftnee endlll/ 
[Vol CXXin. No. OOXI*VI.]-Naw Ssmss, VdL IfltVII. No. XL « 
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present paralysis and degradation the history of this race suggests. 
We shall attempt, therefore, in the folio wing pages, not to tri^e 
the history of the Ottoman Turks forward step by step with 
minuteness, but, if possible, to point out some of tjie causes 
which have made that history so unfque and remarkable ; to 
explain the wonderful rapidity oflhetr earlier successes and their 
recognition as an integral power of Europe; to show the inherent 
sources of weakness ; to determine the causes which ultimately 
led to decrepitude and decay ; and finally to advert to the 
wonderful vitality which, like so many of the lower organisms, 
it has in spite of all displayed. To this end we shall use the 
more concrete facts of history as the joints and framework neces- 
sary for the consistency and clearness of our subject. 

The migrations of races have usually followed the course of 
the sun, and the historian must cas|; his eye eastward to discover 
the original domicile even of the civilized nations of Western 
Europe as well as of those nomad hordes which have from time 
to time devastated its south-eastern provinces, or penetrated to 
the bleak shores of the Northern Sea. High Asia has not 
inaptly been termed “ the mother of nations,” but with almost 
equal appropriateness it might be called the fertile parent of 
Western revolutions. From its widely extended table-lands there 
have issued, from prehistoric ages, successive irruptions of bar- 
barous and nomadic tribes impelled from their seats by move- 
ments of new national life to the Eastward, and in their turn 
passing on the shock, now with less now with more momentum, 
to^ the West, and causing there some of the most remarkable 
crises and revolutions of history. 

After the Indo-European or Aryan race had made its passage 
from Central Asia towards the West, depositing on its way the 
seeds of future civilizations, there seems to have been a pause, 
perhaps of centuries, in the migratory transits described above. 
When they re^mmenced, they represented the movements of a 
different and a less civilized race — the Turanian— and of this the 
most numerous as well as the most historically important division 
were the ^rks. To this race, in all probability^ belonged, though 
space forbids us to enter into the question here, the succession of 
inv^ing tribes which, under the names of Huns, Avars, Bul- 
garians, EhazarS, Patzinaks, and IJzi, penetrated into Europe 
north of the Black Sea, p^ed over the. steppes of Southern 
Russia, and broke in successive waves upon the northern frontiers 
of the Eastern Empire. 

Fierce, sometimes irresistible, however, as these invasions were, 
toa^rbarous tribes in no case founded any permanent settle- 
JSS? j ^ They disappeared after a longer or a shorter 

]|pnod of success, sometimes alf but annibilated ny the hideous 
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oftrnage of tbose batbMoas battie^lds^ 'flom^tteNi &o 4d<tl^ 
Aiaalgainated'vith tho surrounding ofton diiqi^rBe^ 

and in scattered bands reb^ing th^ etbf>s towards the ov 
east. Meanwhile, the Eastern Eihpire^ .often tettei^g to .ito 
foundation through the rudasl^ksjtQUs received/ §tiU noauitaiiled 
its ground, and to some extent its old prestige. From ihb' sam# 
Eastern region and by the same raoe> by- a diffnent- rohi^ 
a more formidable and, In the end, a more fatd attadt xttk 
being gradually prepared. Towards the clpse of dtho'.tentii. 
century there crossed the Jaxartei^ a numerous horde of Ohurics 
expelled from their more eastern homes, and lod by a chieftain 
named Seljuk. He, after encamping some time id the neighs 
bourhood of Samarcand, embraced with his tribe the Maboid- 
medan religion, and fired with religious zeal, or its semblance, 
handed down to his successors a power soon to be developed into 
an empire. Advancing westward from Persia, the tribe, called 
from its original leader, the SeljukianEf, gradually overran the 
whole of Asia Mino¥ and founded the seat of its empire at Nicssd/ 
not one hundred miles from Constantinople. Frequent were the 
collisions during the next hundred years with the Roman 
Empire, which, when almost at its weakest and most hopeless 
state, was granted a brief respite by the first crusade, which 
compelled the Se^jukians, in the beginning of the tw^h cen> 
tury, to remove their capitol to Iconium. It was at this period 
that the Mongol invasion of Zenghiz Khan and bis successors 
convulsed both Europe and Asia Minor, and when the hdrdes of 
Tartars at last dispersed, they left the Seljukians wrecked and 
helpless, and the road lay open for a fresh migration of another 
division of the same race — the Ottomans Starting from the 
same region as the Seljukians, following a similar course hnd 
like them imbu^, but in a still greater degree, with Mahom> 
medan fanaticism, they, under the lead of Ertogruhl, now enterod 
upon the herit^e of the Seljukians. If the northern Turks; had, 
throughout their migrations, remained uncivilized and barbairo^ 
the case was far otherwise with the Seljukians and Ottomami. 
The more southerly direction taken by them had made theit- 
history very -dififerei^ from that of the tribes already mentiom^ 
The steppes of Russia were as suited to nomadic tri1^’|ts-|lKf 
plains of Asia, and the various north-Danubian sa^ h^ tsolmld 
no more than the elements of civilization. * Bat( sodtlt’;. 

Enxine all was different. The course from Fsnin to - 

nople was no undvilized tract of country which bdtbariia'lMa^llel^ 
cmild fraverse at pleasure. In the northern Mriioh 
the oiviliaation ana military power of the &KSt^ 

BOtfUtitord there were the political orgamizatioh’’Ni|i|l^rlimHid^ 
entiitiriann of the Ssmoehs. Barbarians coiAd har^'toideiriip 

' ui ' 
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passage anojianged and unaffected by these new conditions of 
' Hence their history becomes more ' complex ; causes and 
conditions are multiplied, and the affiliation of results is more 
- momentous but more difficult. . 

It was in 1S56 that the Ottomans first crossed the Hellespont 
into Europe, but we should ill understand their subsequent 
successes if we did not briefly advert to their career across the 
Straits, which furnished the antecedents of much that was 
peculiar in their histoiy. For 300 years before the final passage 
into Europe the Turks of Asia Minor had been engaged in wars 
from which they learned the military discipline and tactics of 
European armies ; for the Crusades, into which were thrown the 
chief martial eneigy of Western Europe firom the eleventh to the 
fourteenth century, were mostly, as Latham points out, not against 
Saracens but Turks. It is true that these great conflicts were 
fought farther to the south than the Seljukians or Ottomans 
penetrated, but between the different Turkish tribes of Asia Minor 
there were constant relations either friendly'' or hostile, and the 
noilitary improvements of one would soon find their way to ail the 
rest, just as we find that the degree of civilization and warlike skill 
possessed by the Turks of Iconium was at pnee appropriated by 
their Ottoman successors. But besides the Crusades there had 
been other wars with Europeans, which had affected in the closest 
way the more northern Turks — wars with the very Power which 
guarded the entry into Europe. From opposite sides, from Con* 
stantinople and Trebizond, the Seljukians, and after them the 
Ottomans, found constant and formidable instructors in the arts 
of war. Hence, when the band of Turks under Ertogruhl 
descended from Ehorasan, and. passing westward of the 
Euphrates and Mount Taurus, sought fresh seats in Asia Minor, 
they found themselves amongst kindred races, whose heritage 
of warlike experience as well as of actual dominion they were 
not slow to make their own. And this double appropriation as 
well as their rapid progress towards Europe was rendered easy 
and natural by tho circumstances which marked the period of 
their appearance. The Seljukian empire had had its short 
and brilliant day of barbaric conquest and barbaric civilization. 
The causes to prolong its natural term were wanting j it was 
stricken by a complete “ moral pals^ ” within, and by the terrible 
flood of Mongol invanon from without. The Ottoman nation 
was fresh, receptive, and as yet uncorrupted, barbarous.indeed, 
but uded by the moral force and rising order which thmr ze^us 
profession of Islam gave them. Their first possesium ia Bitby* 
nta expanded with rapidity in idl directi^,^ and they soon 
found themselves face to &ce with tbeemp^ which had, endured 
•0 many shocks firom their northern kinsmen. Constantinople 
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had nov entered into a Mttled dedtne. Sbattend ftod divided 
by the events whidi led to the L^tin dynasty, no^enger |iiin»te<^ 
on the norA by the now threatening kmgdoms S^ykir ^d 
Bulgaria, and utterly enfeebled by political and tnoral eofruprion, 
she was quite unable- to make bead against .lier' resojutO' bnd 
persistent enemies on the eastern frontier. A chance U r#eoT^ 
presented itself when the Russian power* nnd the 
Empire were simultaneously broken by the Mongol iiivnsioo, 
but her weakness amounted to a paralysis usd the opportmrity 
went by. 

Against this tottering power there was opposed all the firosb- 
ness of a youthful nation, all the fanaticism of a conquering 
religion. The dominions founded by Othman were soon in- 
creased by his son Orkhan, under whom the first passage into 
Europe took place. Nicomedia, Niceea, Fergamus, successiyriy 
fell into his hands, and in 1356 he crossed the Straits into the ' 
imperial territory, first as a paid ally of the Emperor Catacuzene, 
but to abide there as the possessor of the Thracian Eallipolis. 
But the importance of Orkhan in Ottoman history lies in more 
lasting though more intangible actions than the capture of cities 
or even the passage of the Straits. He appears as a great logis- 
lator and as a great politicd organizer, more prominently even 
than as a conqueror. 

Before a European empire could be founded, it was necessary 
for an invading army to have a secure standing-ground in Asia. 
The safety of Constantinople had long consisted in its double 
territory ; the success of the Turks depended on the same con- 
dition. Accordingly, the great work of Orkhan was the consoli- 
dation of the Turkish possessions in Asia. Unlike a purely 
barbarian conqueror, he deliberately entered on this task, and 
performed it with consummate skill. Communes were estab- 
lished, mosques erected, schools founded, and the whole country, 
which at that time owned his supremacy, welded and com- 
pacted by a system - of civil administration which left his 
successor free to pursue fresh conquests westward. But . with 
all his administrative talent, he probably owed much of .his 
suqcess to more general causes. It must never be forgotten 
that he had not to begin de novo. A code of lawk for his 
subjects was provided for him by the Mahomedaif crii^ien^- * 
code, too, which had been expressly adapted by its fouhder t»sdie 
necessities of d conquering nation. '[0^8 law w-as notioidy.pco- 
vided for him, but obedience to it was.ensured by ssmcflluas 
stronger than he. could have invented. The importsu^e.# this 
assistance to the ruler of a newly rising domin^^ in holding 
toge^er his sulgeots and tightening; the reiim of 
hardly be over-estimated, and a judicious ruler like Orikimn 
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would not fail to make good use of it Besides his civil 
oiganmatioD, the beginnings a^ least of that -military system, 
peculiar to the Ottomans, date from his reign, and the levy 
of tribute-children systematized by his son Murad is^generally 
assigned to the invention of his vizier Tschendereli. By this 
institution, of which more will be said in the sequel, the 
standing army of Charles YIL, as Von Hammer points out, was 
anticipated by 100 years. From what has preceded it appears 
that causes general and personal had been at work on the 
Asiatic side of the Straits, all tending in the direction of 
Ottoman rule in Europe. It is now necessary briefly to look 
at the resistance to be expected there. 

From the first entrance of the Roman power into the south- 
eastern provinces her civilization and that of Greece had remained 
side by side, unabsorbed and unabsorbing. If either had acted 
alone, it is possible that a common type similar to that in the 
west might have arisen, and the diversities of race in the empire 
have grown fainter or disappeared. As it was they neutralized 
one another. Constantinople became a Romap capital, with 
Greek language and Greek mode of life, and the minor races 
maintained their own nationality almost untouched. How 
many of these races there were, we have already partly seen. 
The northern parts of the empire lay close to the high road from 
Asia and Central Russia towards the west, and tru>es repulsed 
from the west found easy settlements here. Thus arose the 
- separate kingdoms of Croatia, Servia, and Bulgaria, of Sclavonic 
race, scattered amid the older races of Albanians, Illyrians and 
Thracian Roumanians, whom the Romans had found in the land. 
Thus the empire was surrounded by or consisted of heterogeneous 
nationalities, each remaining so separate and distinct in manners, 
interests, and sympathies, that a common union against an 
invader was almost impossible. 

And so it proved when Amurath I. began to extend his father’s 
foothold in Europe. Bulgaria had again become a hostile power. 
Servia» . under Stephen Hushan, had founded a threatening 
kingdom over Macedonia, Albania, and Northern Greece, ^is 
fell with the death of the king ; but it weakened the empire 
while it lasted, and was significant of the disunion which was to 
aid the Turk. 

The conquests of Amurath, notwithstanding some divernons 
created by insurrections in the East^ wmre rapid. Adrianople 
became his European capital, and the capture of Fhifippdpolis 
marked his advance on the i^kans. Then begAn bia oonnicts 
with the more warlike Sclavonian kingdomB^hUta petty eruBad^ 
pwmoted by_ Urban V., and comristing of Servian,' Bu^iarian, 
^nd Hungarian troops, failed to stop bis advance, and after the 
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battle of Muizza, Sorvia and Bulgaria paid tribute to their 
oouijueror. But the Servian king Lazarus, mindfhl of the poorer 
of his predecessors, not long aftw orgaqized a more formidable 
coalition. Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians formed , its Sidavonic 
elements, aided by Hungarians, the Albanian Skypetars, imd the 
Boumanians of Wallachia. A petty success at the outset duiBOt 
prevent the deliberate annexation of Bulgapa, unopposed by the 
forces of the league, and in 1889 the Smvonm power was 
finally broken by the ^ttle of Kossova, and Servia reduced to the 
position of a vassal State. . 

The Ottomans were now firmly established in Europe, and 
ready for fresh conquests, which indeed were guaranteed to them 
by Amurath’s civil and military policy, with which we have now to 
deal. The system of confirming one conquest before the pi^ 
secution of the next, was applied in Europe no less than in Asia, 
but in one point it was extended. Amurath commenced the 
custom, followed by Mahomet II. after the capture of Constan- 
tinople, of introducing amongst the inhabitants of conquered 
countries Oriental colonies of Turkomans or Arabs, while the 
original residents were often transplanted elsewhere, ■ By this well- 
known device of barbarian conquerors, insurrections were checked 
and submission ensured. Nor was it without a sagacious pur- 
pose that the Ottoman conquests were gradual, not sudden. 
Complete subjection was preceded by a period of vassali^e or 
semi-dependence, during which the vassal State^ was used as ah 
instrument for reducing others to a similar condition. Christian 
troops fought against their kinsmen at Kossova, and during the 
reign of Bajazet, the Servians, who had to provide 1,000 horse- 
men every year, sent contingents to the Ottoman armies. Thus 
concert w^ prevented, demoralization and paralysis engendered ; 
no breathing space for recovery was allowed, and, when the occa- 
sion suited, vassalage was exchanged for subjection, -and their 
right to^bear arms taken from the conquered ^yas. 

But the institution by which more than by any other the 
Ottoman government proved superior to contemporai;]^ powers 
remains to be describea. The Ottomans, though a warlike race, 
would hardly by their own resources have defeated so often the 
armies of western Christendom, or worked out with such consum- 
mate skill the civil institutions of their religion. ' To aitaipt'^drese 
ends, the military and intellectual qualities of the BayM'^thMh- 
selves were used as instruments, applied and guided % > mem 
than Machiavellian astuteness. It was above ml things.ndceiHiiy 
if. the central government was to be strong, for it to cbninslKof 
mmaberi wmking in unison for a common end unden<'a 
direedon. This ideal could be best realized by the em^hyment el 
slaves, and it was accordingly the aim,perTOp8 of OtkhaD,:cer- 
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tainly of Amurath^ to take the members of his government from 
the slaves of his paJace. But they were slaves of no ordinary kind. 
A fifth of all the booty taken in war belonged to the sultan. 
Of this his choicest portion was the tribute-children levied 
from his Christian subjects, sometimes from prisoners of war ; 
sometimes,, when these did not sufiBoe, from the vassal States. 
These children, brought up with monastic severity, severed 
from every tie of family or nation, instructed in the strictest 
tenets of the Mahomedan religion, underwent within the 
palace walls a continued training adapted to develop to 
the greatest extent their latent powers of mind and hoij. 
To the sultan, as their only patron, they were bound by ties 
and motives stronger than any that a Loyola could invent. 
By lifelong custom, by pampered appetites, by hope of the 
highest honours, by the terror of immediate death, they were 
reduced to tools, planning or executing the sultan's designs. 
The purpose and employment of these household slaves was a 
double one. Those whose mental gifts raised them above the 
rest went through a separate and higher education, passing at 
last into the civil administration of the empire, either as 
judges, secretaries, or viziers, but whatever their ultimate rank 
or power, they remained slaves whom a word from the sultan 
could degrade or destroy. The rest were elaborately trained 
in military tactics and discipline to be drafted into the 
famous corps of Janissaries, which for centuries constituted the 
main strength of the Ottoman army. They' formed a military 
caste, cut off by descent and character from the fluctuations 
of popular feelings, always providing security for the sultan at 
home, and in war an organized and disciplined infantry force, 
which was especially important at a time when the continental 
armies overlooked the value of this branch. For centuries the 
Janissaries continued to be the military mainstay of the empire. 
From the original 1,000 instituted by Orkhan, they had in- 
creased to 12,000 under Mahomet II., and to 20,000 under 
Solyman, and were generally levied from the hardy pojpulationd 
of Albania, Bosnia, and Bulgaria. The history and influence of 
this second and more formidable Varangian Guard almost bears 
out the remark of Von Hammer that their institution was more 
te]:rible in its consequences for the tranquillity of Europe than the 
invention of gunpowder. 

It was to the organization of their armies that Amurath and 
his successors owed much of their wonderful succesik; In 
addition to the Janissaries and a large body of )ightly armed and ^ 
unpaid troops, retained in the service by thfe hope of unlimited " 
plunder, the cavalry, always a numerous and important part of 
an Ottoman army, was provided for by a feudal system, wisely 
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regulated to the needs of the empire. Its object was twofold, 
the preseiratioD of conquered territory, and the supply of 
efficient troops for the army. For this purpose, part of the 
domain land was ffivided into military dels called ^iainets and 
Timars, the holders of which were bound to equip one horseman 
(Spahi) for every multiple of 8,000 aspers. But ample precautions 
were taken that no landed aristocracy shpqld grow up as a 
possible check on the absolute power of the sultan. All deft 
were held directly from him ; the rule against subdivision was 
fixed and undeviating ; though practically hereditary, re^inves^* 
tore was necessary after the death of the former holder ; but 
the son of the possessor of a Ziamet only entered upon a Timar, 
and a Timar falling below a certain value was ipso facto vacated. 
In case of death without issue, or the neglect of feudal duty, the 
fief was escheated to the crown# These precautions carried put 
by energetic sultans and aided by the counter-influence of the 
Janissaries and by the constant requirements of war, kept the 
feudal system of the Ottoman true to its intent and purpose, 
until the decay of the empire fairly set in. 

Nor was the care. of the sultans for the efficiency of their 
army confined to general organization; it was even more 
remarkable for the completion of details. Up to the reign of 
Solyman the Ottoman armies were ahead of Europe in discipline 
and equipment. Their artillery was numerohs and well- 
appointed, provided with every latest improvement, and the arte 
of fortification and engineering were carefully studied. Their 
commissariat was skilfully attended to, and ita transport 
facilitated by the systematic construction of roads along the line' 
of march ; and all this at a time when European armies, instead 
of being disciplined machines, were mere agglomerations of 
individual knights and their retainers, brave indeed, but too 
little amenable to discipline, and often from want of organization 
insufficiently provided against the hardships of a campaign. 
Nor was it only that the Ottoman army was an efficient one, 
but war and its preparation was the sole employment of the 
whole nation. Apart from the political significance of the 
phrase, they were literally an army of occupation, encamped in 
a country, the produce of which was theirs by the labour of the 
subject ^yas. There were, therefore no^ agricultural or 
commercial needs to draw them away from 'war, nor nt this 
period was there any cause for apprehension from risings of their 
subjects, among whom national vigour was entirely drained 
awi^ by the dreadful tribute of their children. 

'With these instruments and in these oondiUonjS Ba^et 
foimd no difficulty in extending Ottoman power; Wallachia 
submitted, Greece was overrun, Hungary threatened, and 
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fomidable coalition of Bavarians, Styrians and Hungarian^ 
aided by knights from Fiance and Rhodes, whom Boniface IX. 
had summoned against the infidel, was broken by the prompt!* 
tude and vigour of the sultan. With the defeat and capture of 
Bajazet by Tamerlane the Ottoman power seemed to have 
reached its final point. A civil war ra^ed between rival 
claimants for the throne, the Seljukian princes revolted, and 
recovery seemed hopeless. But uo second Crusade appeared 
from the west; Constantinople was too enfeebled to strike a 
timely blow, the vassal States were drained of their manhood, 
and above all the political system, which the early sultans had 
oiganized, proved strong enough to bear the strain even without 
a directing hand. Hence, it happened that after a breathing 
space under Mahomet I., the Ottoman power had regained its 
vigour and cohesion under Amurath II. Hungary was now the 
barrier of Christeudom towards the north, and Huniades, 
adventurous knight and prudent general, maintained the struggle 
during the whole of this reign and part of the next. Unassisted 
from the west, except by volunteers, be penetrated across the 
Balkans, wrested Servia and Wallachia from their conqueror, and 
only failed of glory and victory by the perjury which led to the 
disaster of Varna. Meanwhile, another check was placed on 
Amurath by the obstinate resistance of Scanderberg in Albania, 
who for twenty*five years withstood the attempt to rob him of 
bis father’s kingdom. In a single campaign he caused the loss 
of 20,000 of Amurath's best troops. But the end of the Greek 
empire was at hand. Its last important stronghold was lost, 
when Amurath captured and sacked Thessalonica. Mahomet II., 
one of the greatest and worst of the bouse of Othman, 
fulfilled the destiny of his race and the Ottoman sultan entered 
the city of the Greek emperors. 

The importance of this event to the fortunes of the Turks in 
Europe, it would be hard to exaggerate. They succeeded to one 
of the most famous capijnls in Europe, which seemed to admit 
them by their right of possession into the number of the great 
Powers. The empire, they pretended, bad only changed hands ; 
its continuity was not broken, but its vigour recruited by a 
younger and less effete tenure. More tangible was the stren^^ 
supplied by the central positiqn of their new oamtal, which 
finely cemented their hitherto divided territory in Europe mad 
Asia. It in fine gave them a rallying>power and starting* 
point, which assured to them their European empire agmnst any 
Power which at that time could have threatened their ejection. 

-It is impossible to proceed further without adverting’ to the 
negative conditions of Ottoman successes -to he found in the 
apathy and indifference of Western Europe. This apathy was 
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possibly caused in part by the fact that Mahomedan iultiudoa 
vas no new phenomenon. The Mongol invasion of Russia and 
the Moorish power in Sjpain took away the sense of novelty from 
the event. But in truth, other causes, general ' and piurticuli^, 
rendered any decided concert against the intruders impo(^bl4. 
The last disastrous crusade had terminated in 129’!, and with it 
the motive power which had animated religious warfare began' 
to decline. Moreover, the Pope’s central power, through which 
the earlier Crusades had been organized, was now diminished, 
and bis spuitual influence weakened by the forced secession' to 
Avignon. Of the particular States, at the time of A.murath’s first 
successes, each was absorbed in its own internal matters. In Eng- 
land*popu]ar forces were rising to the surface under Wat T^ler ; 
in Germany marauding baronp were harassing the burghers; 
Spain was prostrate under Moorish rule. Even the abortive 
crusade which ended at Nicopolis owed its formation , to the 
personal relationship of the king of Hungary, who commanded 
the co-operation of the empire, which was one day to be his 
own. The gallant Huuiades, notwithstanding his heroism, only 
received the voluntary assistance of a few French and German 
knights. Hence the prostration of the Ottoman power by 
Tamerlane had been watched with indiflerence, and the imme- 
diate danger of Constantinople called forth no effort to save it. 
For this indeed there were reasons, political and religious. 
Geographically isolated from the Western Powers, the empire 
had but small communion with them from the reign of 
Heraclius, and therefore its gradual fall created no marked void 
in European politics. In the tenth century religious disputes 
had cut it off from the sympathy and assistance of the Latin 
Church. So high did religious controversy rise that in Constan- 
tinople the opinion was freely expressed that the Turkish turban 
would pollute St. Sophia less than the hat of the Cardinal. 
After the actual capture of the city, followed by the annexation 
of Greece and the landing at Otranto, there was indeed some 
uneasiness aroused, but the successful repulse from Belgrade by 
Huniades, the resistance of Scanderberg, and the uusu^ssful' 
attack on Rhodes served to calm it, and the respite givhn .to 
Eurc^e by Selim’s Persian and Egyptian campaigns tend^ in 
the same direction with yet greater force. ' ' ' 

Bence when Solyman ascended the throne in 1620, .-the 
Ottomans were all but one of the recognized powers of Europb, 
a position which his long and memorable reign confirmed.. Unmt' 
thu prince Ottoman importance reached its zenith. whole' 
worid was changing its face, and in Europe partictdarijr 
political and religious revolutions which mark the . period Of 
modem history were working themselves out. Almost every 
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nation was directed by some great ruler. Henry VIII. in England 
and Leo X. at Rome were respectively directing the Reformation 
and the Renaissance. Francis and Charles both powerful 
sovereigns^ were each looking at Italy as an addition to their 
dominions ; and in Russia and Poland Yassilji Iwanowitsch was 
laying the first foundations of his northern power, while 
Sigismond I. was already a formidable neighbour. But for the 
time each was absorbed in his own interests, while Hungary lay 
exposed to the attack of her powerful enenw, through the 
anarchy in which the minority of Louis IL plunged her. 
Solyman was not slow in taking advantage of his opportunity. 
Having captured Belgrade, he resolved on the conquest of 
Rhodes, which was necessary as a medium of intercourse between 
Constantinople and Alexandriai After a gallant resistance 
the knights of St. John retired to Malta, and Solyman was 
left unimpeded to pursue his Hungarian campaigns. The 
disaster at Mohacz left Hungary a prey to two rival claimants, 
Ferdinand, brother of Charles V., and Zapyola, a native noble. 
Solyman supported the latter and marched against Vienna, to 
meet with the first signal repulse to the Ottoman arms. That 
and the threatening attitude of Charles V. caused him to turn 
his attention to the East. Indeed, it was not the least significant 
feature in the policy of the early sultans, that, unlike the 
Roman empire, they undertook one great war only at a time, 
taking care to cultivate friendly relations with all but their 
immediate enemy. Thus when events rendered a European 
invasion dangerous, they would convey their unruly Janissaries 
to quell the constant petty insurrections in the East, or to humible 
the power of Persia. They were aided in this policy by the fact 
of having a weak kingdom like Hungary at their northern 
frontier. Though capable of a stubborn resistance, this nation 
was never able to repeat the exploits of Huniades. Nor was an 
understanding possible for her with the subject States of Servia 
or Bosnia. At this period the Ottomans owed much to the 
partial toleration of their religion. Under a Mahomedan rule 
the members of the Greek Church exercised their religion without 
much interference ; under a Hungarian or Austrian domination 
they knew well that persecution and intolerance would make 
their entry. After the Reformation had taken place, similar 
considerations tended to incline the Hungarians themselves to 
prefer Turkish rule and freedom of worship to Austrian bigotry 
and persecution. 

Under Solyman we have still to mention » two territorial 
extensions, and a change of attitude by th3 Western Powers, 
which was more important still. Under Kbaireddin Pacha or 
Barbarossa, the Ottoman navy became a formidable means of 
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offence. The power of Yonice was permanentlv checked, and 
the connection of the Algerine stations mth the sultan’s 
government promised to revolutionize the relations between .the 
naval States, of the Mediterranean. Across the Danube, Hungary 
was at last annexed, and divided into the " tanj.a^'’' ot the 
Ottoman provincial system, while the event was marked by the 
first treaty with Austria in which Solyman was treated ‘^ias an 
equ'al sovereign, and, by virtue of the subsidy paid to him, as a 
victorious one. 

But before this he had been recognized by a stronger Power 
than Austria as a leading member of the European State-system, 
which was now first growing op. Modern international policy 
sprang from the mutual jealousy of France and Spain. The 
Pope’s weight was thrown now into one scale, now into the other, 
but the equipoise which this influence had once produced was 
disturbed by the new forces of the Reformation. Diversity of 
creed no longer was a bar to cordial alliances ; national interests 
became the key-stone of international relations, and the. balance 
of power intervened as a principle which first ifuided and 
ultimately led the State-craft of Europe. Hence it was that 
France saw in Solyman no longer the infidel, intruder on 
European territory, but the formidable sovereign who had 
threatened Vienna and confronted Charles Y. In 1536 a treaty 
of friendly alliance was struck between France and the Porte, 
and Solyman was enabled to boast that the kings of France, 
Venice, Poland and Transylvania had sought refuge in the 
shadow of his might. 

On looking back at this unparalleled advance of Ottoman 
power and influence in Europe, it is impossible not to assign a 
very high importance to the abilities and personal career of the 
early sultans. It is scarcely too much to assert that no European 
nation has produced so long a series of great though unscrupulous 
rulers as the sultans, with but few exceptions, from Qrkhan to 
Solyman. During reigns, long in years and eventful in results, 
they seemed to possess almost every quality by which ambitious 
ends are gained by well-calculated means. Plans of conquest 
successfully carried into execution, new ideas of.^ govern- 
ment introduced and worked out, though due in part to the 
creatures and instruments of their will, yet bear upon them the 
imprint of their directing minds. The tribute-diildrea of 
Orkhan, the organization of the imperial slaves by Amurath.X., 
the military promptitude of Bajazet, the le^lation of Maho- 
met n., ana the crowning administration of Solyman, ngnify an 
amount of intellectual force with which no other two. centuries 
of rulers will afford material for compmisoii. The restrictions 
on their absolute power were merely nominal and were comprised 
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in the observance of religious law, interpreted by the chief 
Mufd. Bat this religious law was too useful an ally to be 
weakened or violated, and the fetva of the Mufti only on rare 
.occasions opposed the will of the saltan. But if their power 
was not restricted by ministers, their choice of ministers was a 
wide one. No privileges of birth barred the way to advance ; 
no jealousy limited the selection.* Though they were always kept 
in the background, there is no doubt that the early sultans were 
assisted by generals and advisers of more than ordinary ability. 
Amurath owed not a little of his success to Khaireddin Pacha, 
and Solyman’s friend and vizier Ibrahim Pacha greatly eased his 
burden of government. It fact, there was at Constantinople a 
school of politicians and generals at a time when the political 
action of the rest of Europe was incoherent and vague. While 
the training of ministers was not neglected, the initiation of the 
royal princes into their future duties was excellent and com- 
plete. From their earliest manhood they were entrusted with 
the administration of the provinces, and when they ascended 
the throne, they were generally mature alike in age and 
experience. Nor was the choice of ministers and generals 
confined to slaves or subjects. Ottoman history is full of the 
names and successes of renegades from other nations, who were 
attracted to Constantinople by the free scope for their ability 
and the rich prospect of rewards and honours : out of the ten 
grand viziers of Solyman, eight were renegades, and among his 
generals, the proportion, if less, was doubtless great. Their 
importance in introducing fresh ideas of government or military 
tactics increased after the period in which the Ottomans lost 
their early precedence of Europe in these respects. 

From Solyman’s death is to be dated the gradual 
decline of the Ottoman power. Externally it remained unbroken 
for another century, though its encroachments were henceforth 
checked by the power of Austria, now conterminous with it 
on the north. For the next 140 years the warlike relations of 
Constantinople were chiefly with Venice and Austria ; with the 
other States of Europe she was either at peace or in actual alliance. 
Against the former, in spite of Lepanto and the prolonged 
resistance of Candia, she had the advantage. Towards the 
north, in spite of the diversion in her favour caused by the 
Thirty Yeats’ War, her power fell back. It was at about this 
time that the Porte began to abate some of its haughty con- 


* Von Hammer remuln that while the' highest offices were not by law 
heieditaiy, they were often in efiisct confined to partiinlar fismilies for long 
penw. He mentions as examples the three families of Tsdwnderdi, llmoar- 
taseoi and Eurenos. 
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tempt for iaternatiooal usages,* a fact si^fied iu the sbcteeatfat 
century by the employment for diplomatic purposes of the more 
subtile and Tersatile intellects of tne Fanariote Greeks. In fan^ 
the era of treatiM had commenced, treaties by whtcb the 
Ottoman power Avas successirely curtailed, first by Austria aiid 
then by Bussia. The equality of Austria was recognized by the 
treaty of Sitvatovokin 1606, after the reverses of Mahomet 11^ 
in Hungary, and half a century later, a turning-point in Ottomaii 
history was reached at the battle of St. Gothard, where its 
power was shattered by Montecuculi. Wars with Poland followed, 
marked by several Turkish defeats, though resulting in the gain 
of Fodolia. During the Thirty Years’ War, the Porte was engaged 
in a vast struggle with Persia, and when in 1682 Vienna was 
once more reached by the Janissaries of Kara Mustapha, the 
army of Sobieski inflicted, not the first, but the greatest of the 
reverses received from Poland. The opportunity was seized by 
Venice ; Greece was wrested from the Porte, and notwithstanding 
the exertions of the Kiuprili family, disaster followed disaster in 
Hungary, and Turkish discipline and generalship were proved 
manifestly inferior to the army and skill of Prince Eugene. In 
the middle of the century Bussia had for the first time ranked 
among the enemies of the Porte, and the position of the 
Crimean Khanate had been the scene of continual struggles. In 
1699 was signed, in full European conclave, the memorable 
treaty of Carlowitz. The pretenaons of the Porte were set 
aside ; Transylvania and most of Hungary and Sclavonia were 
ceded to Austria, Fodolia to Poland, and while the Morea and 
Dalmatia were retained by Venice, in the next year the 
important town of Azoph was given to Peter the Great. 

From the date of this treaty, the importance of Turkey has 
been diplomatic. Its strength and reputation were broken, but 
its very weakness caused an interest to be taken in its political 
fortunes which had been absent before, and accordingly we see 
the strange sight of the great States deliberating in common over 
each fresh stage in Ottoman history. In the neat struggles of 
Western Europe the Forte took no share. Its influence 
mosUy confined to Poland and Bussia, and through them to 
Sweden. We can do no more than mark the steps of her decline, 
a dedine interrupted at intervals by the favourable.* treaties 
extorted by her obstinate redstance. Austria, ndsed to an undue 
predominance by the treaty of Fassarowitz, received a severe 
check by that cf Belgrade, and her last war with .-'Turkey 
at the close of the century was only important in ito 0Qs> 

— I. . 1 .l ' * M n iir,' 

* Von Hammer remarks that the barbarity of their diplomat^ was only 
equalled by that of their treatment of their prisoners and snlyeotB. 
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sequences for Servis. As Austrian influence waned in south- 
eastern Europe, that of Russia rose. The easj^ terms granted by 
the Porte on the Pruth were due either to treachery or to a 
short-sighted contempt for the danger which threatened them 
from their new enemies. This false 8ecu|:^ity, if it existed, was 
soon dissipated. The Crimea, fdready ravaged by Count 
Munnich, became severed from the Porte by the treaty of 
Eainardji, and the Russian protectorate of the Rayas acknow- 
ledged. Although the “ oriental project ” of Catharine IL was 
destined to be unfulfilled, the treaty of Jassy extended the 
Russian frontier to the Dneister, and the present oentuiy has 
seen the northern Power, supported by the cause of justice and 
humanity, dictate peace at Adrianople. Our short sketch must 
come to an end. It will better accord with the aim of this 
essay to trace the internal causes and antecedents of so much 
material disaster. 

We have seen that the great causes of the rapid successes ot 
the Ottomans were the superiority of their military system and 
of their method of government and administration, aided by 
the backwardness of the European nations in these respects. 
But the necessary condition of continued prosperity is progress. 
A sterotyped system must by the inevitable laws of history 
become more and more incongruous with ever-changing con- 
ditions; and therefore want of adaptive power is the most 
fatal disease of national life, and however slow its course, must 
end in dissolution. With this condition Ottoman history has 
not complied. The other States of Europe have progressed ; 
Turkey has stood still, and therefore their relative positions soon 
became inverted. At first the Porte had encountered enemies 


struggling under the disorganization of the darkest period of 
the Middle Ages, armed herself with the administrative vigour 
partly supplied by the Mahomedan religion, partly the result of 
her own native energy. After the death of Solyman the impulse 
supplied by these forces had reached its limit ; no new forces, 
the outcome of healthy national life, succeeded, and the recoil 
was accelerated and the contrast heightened by the marvellous 
development in religion and politics throughout the rest of 
Europe. 

Ottoman prosperity apd stability was founded on a subsbatum 
of continual conquest, and this buis once im^red, the super- 
structure tottered. The rise of Austria checked conquest to. the 
northward ; the attitude of Russia* soon made precarious the 
pttempt at extension eastwards. The consequences of ^is. pres- 
sure were soon apparent. Military disciplmei^ which,, as ooly- 
^n him'self had discovered, could only ^'maintained- in war, 
D%aa to grow weak. The forces which had been intended for 
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external ap;resaion, became the oaose of - Miarcby and confuucte 
at home, unce there was no national or dvic life into which they 
could b^me transformed and absorbed, l^is de<»y of ^ 
military qrstem was most strongly marked in the corps of Janis« 
swes. Even under the strong hand of the early sultans^ ettd 
with their strict training untouched, their insubordination had 
often to be met by concession and privilege. Theiie concessions 
in time made them inefficient in war, and an incubus on the 
government in peace. The first mistake was committed by 
Solyman, when be allowed them the right of marriage, whim 
caused their interests to be no longer always identical with those 
of the sultan. An aggravation of the evil followed in theix 
successful demand that their children should be enrolled as. 
members of the corps. There was now no sort of guartmteo 
that the Janissaries had gone through all the preliminary train- 
ing, which had made them so unique and formidable. But the 
extreme of corruption was only attained when the corps was 
thrown open to the Mussulmen,'who, without any discipline, 
greedily seized on the privileges and rewards, which had formerly 
been earned by hard fighting in the field. The Janissaries were 
henceforth stationed in companies throughout the empire. In 
the provinces they plied trades, received their pay, but rarely 
mustered under the standard. In Constantinople they formed 
the most bigoted party of Mahomedans, and as such they 
placed an effectual barrier against every political reformation ^ 
deposed viziers, dictated to the sultan, outraged the population,. 
and in war disgraced their former prestige. The extermination 
of the whole corps by Mahmoud II. was a barbarous, but almost 
a necessary, remedy for the gigantic evils which they produced. 
The other portions of the army were in no better condition.. 
The feudal system was ruined by the most flagrant corruption.. 
In order to ensure a trustworthy order of spahis, the law re- 
quired that the fiefs should be confined either to sons of pre- 
vious holders, or to soldiers who had rendered good service on 
the field of battle. They were .now sold to the highest bidder^ 
or granted to Court favourites, mutes of the harem, adventuren 
and intriguers of all kinda Some of these received as many as 
twenty fiefe, and the feudal duties which they entailed were 
utterly neglected. The 12,000 fiefs of Boumelia, which used to 
furnish 40,000 horsemen, with difficultysent 8,000 to the sultsinis 
standard. Nor was the other object of the feudal qratenift 
letter secured. The provinces which should have bedn held 

X er and cemented by these feudatories were sol^soted to 
I and extortion under the pretence of feudal i%bt% and' 
redress was obtainable only fjrom the srand vizier, ^ho wsi 
generally the source of the abuse. WhiTe corruption thdl ttto 
[Vd. eXXin. No. CJCXLVI.]-New Ssbibi, VoL LXm No. IL X 
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iattoi tbe heart of the militarj syrtem, there is no wonder that the 
details of discipline and organization suffered. The Turks no ' 
longer kept pace with the latest military improvement^ and at 
the battle of St Qothard their inferitnity to the Austpans was 
manifest in the very points in which they had once excelled 
them. • • . ^ 

The corruption and enervation of the Ottoman rule involved 
of necessity the decline of the sultans themselves. Person^ 
influences are helpless against the full stream of adverse condi- 
tions, and brilliant rulers in a declining state must necessarily be 
rare. Nevertheless, their absence reacts on the decline and 
accelerates its pace. The majority of Solyman’s successors were 
either voluptuaries or imbeciles. They ceased to lead the armies ; 
they no longer directed the administration. They were either 
the dupes of ambitious viziers, or the slaves of the turbulent 
Janissaries, or the facile instruments of Court favourites and 
ambitious and intriguing sultanas. These evils had commenced 
before the death of Solymau. Kotchi Bey, an Ottoman historian, 
cited by Von Hammer, attributes to his reign five causes of cor- 
ruption : (1) the neglect of regular attendance at the Divan, (2) 
the commencement of the sale of ofiices, (3) the relaxation of the 
principle of strict gradation in the public service, (4) the permission 
of political influence to the women of the seraglio, (5) the corrup- 
tion of the office of vizier by the increase of facilities for acquiring 
wealth from it. If the greatest of the sultans failed to resist 
Hiese rinister influences, his successors were not likely to be more 
successful. Moreover, from the seventeenth century the excellent 
preparatoiy training in provincial government ceased. It was 
nsed as a means of securing succession to the throne ; and to pre- 
vent the constant apprehension of an armed usurpation, the 
royal princes were confined to a life oT seclusion and indolence 
at Constantinople. By this means health of body and mind 
was destroyed) and the result was short reigns, marked by weak- 
ness^ caprice, and monstrous cruelty. The real power of 
administration fell into the hands of the viziers, whose constant 
liability to deposition from one of the numerous side-currents of 
intrigue rendered any steady or generalizing policy imposrible. 

But the effects of corrupt Courts, and weak and tyrannical 
Goyemmeiits, is often remedied by the gradual rise to the snrfiue 
of popular and national forces. In the Ottomut empire these 
forces have never existed. Between the rulers and thO' ruled 
there has always been a chasm which refuses to be. bridmd oiwr. 
At first, as we have seen, this non-amnlgamation left the ruling 
race ficee to prosecute ita craquests^ but, ithf n Reverses ensr^ 
the unsubstantiality and hollowness a Oqvemment dw<mding 
upon fi>rce became glaringly apparent* - Depending M ^ on ife 
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armies and backed by no enthusiasm 'or pateiotisna among -Us 
subjects, the Forte possessed no power of prolonged resistimoe. 
Its armies defeated, there was no resource, save in the scoeptanoe 
of humiliating terms or the interference of a foreign Fowar. 
Hence it happened that notwithstanding the^ haughty and 
stubborn attitude of the Ottoman Government, its unsuooessfol 
wars were seldom protracted. National life, however, of some 
sort was beginning to stir in the Ottoman dominions, and its 
results were significant Towards the close of the seventeenidi 
century the tribute of Christian children finally ceased, chiefly 
in consequence of the new constitution of the Janissaries^ 
which made this means of recruiting them superfluous. The 
effects of this change, though necessarily slow, were certain. 
Bosnia, Servia and Greece had furnished the best elements of 
that now corrupted corps, and by this means their life-blood had 
been drained away, and their condition rendered hopeless and 
prostrate. Allowed to retain their children, though still oppressed 
with all the weight of the Ottoman religious and fiscal system^ 
they began to experience the stirrings of national hopes and 
aspirations and to cast about for an opportunity of liberation 
from their abject position. The opportunity was dow to arrive, 
but it was used when it came. The Servian Rayas in the last 
war with Austria ranged themselves on the side of the invaders, 
acquired militaiy organization and experience, and under £[ara 
George commenced a period of independence and freedom. 
Wallachia and Moldavia owed a semi-independence to Russian 
interference, and Greece became a liberated kingdom after the 
treaty of Adrianople. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century Ottoman adminis- 
tration was everywhere rotten to its core. Complete disintegra- 
tion seemed imminent ; there was no central energy by whidi 
individual interests might be generalized and united. What 
the corruption at Constantinople was we have seen, but even this 
was figur exceeded by the frightful abuses of the provindal system. 
The Fachalets were sold to the highest bidder ; the purehasa- 
money was often borrowed, and the extortions of the pachas 
equalled or exceeded by the rapacity of the agents of Anneniaa 
bankers. The example was rollowed by all the subordinate 
officers, and the wretched provindals groaned under w extoBiioil 
and oppression which the history of the world has -never seen 
equalled. As long as the revenues were received, the Fbcte 
never interfered, and indeed interference was beyond its power- 
Bebellious feudatories and revolted paolM mocked the 
govern ment in three quartern of the empire* Egypt and fljyeia 

• Lord Bronshtop («fited by Oressy) sms of Albsnhi thsi spcibimeBS 
of shnost evwy rom of govenuieat loj^ bemuid in U. 
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b^me virtually independent; Widdin was for years the inde- 
pendent stronghold of PasswanOglow ; All Pacha long defied the 
sultan in Epirus. 

But notwithstanding this long corruption and d^cav the 
prophecies of Ottoman dissolution have remained unfulfilled. 
With the exception of Egypt and the liberated States in Europe 
the empire of the Porte has retained its integrity ; her armies 
have sometimes gained victories, and even the gloss of European 
civilization has penetrated to Constantinople. The causes which 
have contributed to this prolongation of Turkish power are not 
far to seek. They have consisted in its capacity for resistance (1) 
to the consequences of internal decay, (2) to destruction from 
foreign aggression. Earlier barbarian dynasties have usually 
disappeared with rapidity after the first conquering impulse 
withdrew its support. The Ottoman empire was founded on 
conditions so singularly favourable, and aided by an organization 
so unique, that its work had taken too firm a hold to be more 
than loosened by the adverse influences which succeeded. Its 
cohesion refused to be dissolved, though its well-defined sym- 
metry and compactness were lost. It remained a glowing and 
seething mass which resisted the fires of corruption throu^ the 
Cyclopean welding which had produced it. It was the complete 
divergence between the ** survival ** of former greatness and the 
new conditions which surrounded it, which caused a pitch of 
corruption, happily more often anticipated by the disappear- 
ance of that which obstructs progress. 

More particular circumstances worked towards the same result. 
By th^ posseasion of the Caliphate after Selim’s invasioii of 
Egypt, the Sultan became the recognized head of the Maho- 
medan religion. This was more than an honorary title ; it put 
the influence exercised by emperor and pope into the same hands, 
and when the authority of the former was weakened and de- 

S ised, the binding associations of their religion still secured to 
e successors of the Prophet some remains of bis former impor- 
tance. Without this religious support, the disintegration of the 
empire most hare been inevitable; by its means a bond of 
union was provided, deriving from the zeal and enthusiasm which 
characterize Mahomedanism sufiScient strength to neutr^i^ 
to some extent the heavy strain put upon the centre of adminis- 
tration by the decrepitude of the secular power. Another ci)r- 
cumstance which warded off a complete state of anarchy wan the 
preservation of the same ruling family. From thei cbtatneiiie* 
ment of Ottoman history no candidate for ti|e throne tver 
%jp!peared outside the house of Othman. Tie Mthcitity'*<if tliis 
^^,01 succession was no doubt aided by the poSfearibn of the 
Caliphate and by the early employknent of slave toinit^ers; but 
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its source seems to lie deeper still in Qational feeling and 
tradition, and it was never violated. The possession of the 
throne never became the goal of successful intrigue, and the 
strongest motive to rebellion and civil war was therefore wanting. 
Tf once the way to the throne had lain open, the already 
loosely cemented empire would have been torn asunder, and the 
ambition of the pachas have been more fatal than their avarice. 

These influences ^ere felt even under the most imbecile of the 
sultans, but more personal causes from time to time arrested the 
course of decay. A high<handed and remorseless sultan like 
Amurath IV. for the time restored order and repressed corruption. 
The prudence of Sokolli found too few imitators among the later 
viziers, but the ability and virtue of tbe Kiuprilis produced a 
transformation in the empire, the effects of which must have 
done something to retard the rapidity of decline. The reforma- 
tions of Selim and Mahmoud were in the main delusive, but the 
abolition of the feudal system by the former, and the destruction 
of the Janissaries by the latter, removed some cause of dis- 
content, and made possible some return to military efSciency. 
Bulwarks such as these would have offered feeble resistance to 
a general rising of the subject Bayas, who outnumbered the 
oppressors by five to one. But the danger arising from such a 
possibility was averted by tbe mutual jealousies and divisions 
which existed among tbe members of this heterogeneous class. 
The Albanians would ill have submitted to Sclavonic role, nor 
would the Sclavs have been the willing instruments of Greek 
aggrandisement. Tbe Armenians were cot off from concert with 
their fellow-Christians by tbe Mahomedan province of Anatolia, 
which barred the way. Hence the forces which might have 
caused apprehension were disjointed, and selfish interests and 
national jealousies either maintained their condition unchanged 
or made the risings partial, and therefore less fatal to the Turkish 
empire. Thus Servia became independent, but Bosnia and 
Bulgaria remained beneath the yoke ; Greece won her freedom, 
but 'Macedonia and Thrace were left in slavery. 

It may be doubted, however, whether any favourable ciroum- 
atances firom within could long have retarded the fall of the 
Ottoman power in Europe, if circumstances positive and negative 
had not aided it from without. Duration of empire was 
guaranteed by tbe geographical portion of tbe imperial,!^. 
Situated at the meeting-point of two seas, the neaxet shmrM of 
wUch were Ottoman territory, its sources of supply were botmd- 
1 ^ and an attack from tbe north unsupported by astroitt fleet 
urpuld have been an enterprise full of temeri^. Eoi^Am thus 
Igr its pnique situatimi, and in no small degree by the pib s to 
Sipd glory of its unrivalled career, CoDStantittof^e nforded to-we 
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Ottomans the vitality 'which the rotten Braantine empire before 
them had derived from the same source. Floods of invasion had 
beaten against the walls of the Greek capital, and in their recoil 
had desolated its provinces, but while- the city was uotaken, its 
empire, amid weakness and disaster greater than ever seized the 
Ottoman power, still remained. When it fell the conquering 
power came from the East, and its Asiatic provinces were sub- 
dued, before the invasion from the north was crowned with 
success. But the Turkish invasion has been followed by no other 
immigration of barbarous tribes. The provinces of Anatolia 
have always been the best secured portions of the empire ; they 
have never opened to an invading army the high road to Con- 
stantinople. It is in the continued absence of danger from 
this quarter that Turkish security has in great measure consisted. 
Constantinople has remained the cementing link between the 
European and Asiatic parts of the empire, protected by both, and 
securing the material integrity of the Ottoman dominion. 

We have seen how the principle of the “ balance of power ” 
had served under Solyman to introduce the Porte at the maturity 
of its power into the State-system of Europe. It remains to 
trace its influence in supporting it, after its natural term of life 
had expired. France'made the first Turkish alliance, and the 
same Power continued for long to be the main European influence 
at Constantinople. The agents of Louis le Grand were always 
present there, and the negotiations for the treaty of Carlowitz 
were secretly modified by their means. At that treaty England 
and France were the mediating Powers, and from that time 
either one or both took a prominent part in the negotiations 
which attended the Porte’s foreign relations. Severed alike by 
religious creed and by geographical position from the great 
questions of Western Europe, and, though declining, not without 
|x>wer and resources, Turkey was regarded as a possible ally 
which might by its weight opportunely turn the scale. As the 
Forte grew weaker, these individual interests of the western 
states were merged in their common apprehension of the East, 
and a general policy was developed. Russia was rapidly extend- 
ing her frontier towards the Danube, and Catherine ll. undis- 
gnisedly aimed at the possession of Constantinople. The treaty 
of Elainardji was struck, notwithstanding protests from the west. 
The annexation of the Crimea gave rise to more serious alarm. 
Fnmce was eager for intervention, but England bung baek. 
Eight years later English interference prevented the indepeiw 
demee of Moldavm and Wallachia, although P|tt’s pnmosat to 
' oMp a fleet for the Dardanelles was not sndcessAil.- Jealousy 
ofltmiinan aggresrion henceforth directed European statesmao- 
By the event wMeh foUowed' tlM Frehoh rsiolotien, and 
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Porte’s chief proteotw/ though. France and eyen Fmsaa oek^ 
tinned to assume at times a similar attitude. A moral soppiiMrt 
was thus extended to the corrupt and nerveless Qovemment at 
Constantinople. The " balance of power" became deified -.by 
“political fetichism/’ and the moral basis of intemationid 
diplomacy was too often overlooked. But whether this, polky 
has been moral or immoral, sagacious or short-sighted, it is not 
our present question ; in any case the result is clear that from the 
causes which we have traced. Western diplomacy has unnaturally 
extended the term of Ottoman empire in Europe, which but for 
this interference must almost inevitably have disappeared. 

No explanation of the course of Ottoman history would be 
complete which left out of account the influences exercised by the 
Mahomedan religion. Some of these have been already inciden- 
tally alluded to, but the importance of the subject justifies and 
demands a more detailed treatment. Of all the qualities which 
decide the fate of nations, the most critical and momentous is 
their power of moral expansion and their aptitude for moral 
progress. Moral corruption means material decay, and true 
national welfare is only secured by the unimpeded action and 
reaction of the finer and coarser tissues of national life. But 
among the forces which advance or retard morality, religion 
has always been the strongest, and may in fact bo taken as the 
index and measure of the rest. In treating of the effects of Islam, 
a distinction must be made between its results on the world’s 
history and its consequences for the particular nations which 
embraced it. To confuse these is to confuse the abstract and the 
concrete. Viewed in the former aspect, it was important chiefly 
for its insistance of the principle of strict monotheism, and in 
this way doubtless played its part in the development of the 
religious ideas. But to the historian, the practical effects of a 
religion are the most important, and the concrete system in which 
Mahomedanism consists has always given rise to fatalism, poly- 
gamy, slavery and intolerance. By fatalism national character 
was affected individually as well as politically. While it fostered 
reckless bravery in war, it caused a moral apathy and enervation, 
a want of enterprise and a false security, which has made., that 
bravery futile. In its political consequences it was; if pos^l^, 
more disastrous still. Defeat in war and the enfeeblemec^^ 
the Government were alike the will of , Allah. ResigpaaUott,vni8 
the - (mly true fortitude ; attempts at reformaUmr ^te useh^-'if 
..not impious, fm had no^the Koran dedaied that.^ each nnvua 
hat- its allotted term ? The oorruptiug .efieots ^ pdygamy 
4hd. ^vety on; that society which lecogninea Umpt iMrai.ctelua 
•ad iMvitalde. Tht!^ slavery may be mild pod'^ mar^pnge 
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If^ws severe^ but the moral oomij^ion will only be diminished, 
^t prevented. Existing in any shape, they choke the free expan- 
sion of important elements of national life, and^they open the 
way for moral degradation, which will certainly not fail to make 
its entry. But to Turkey these institutions have been politically 
prejudicial. They have served to mark off the Ottoman nation 
as a population alien to the rest of Europe, as intruders and 
barbarians, whereas its only true safety consisted in throwing off 
all estranging and separating influences, and in becoming assimi- 
lated to European nations. 

But perhaps the most disastrous effect of their religion on the 
Ottoman power has been the relations which it has involved 
between it and its Christian subjects. Islam is essentially an 
^gressive religion. In the shade of the crossing scimitar there 
is Paradise,^' said the Koran, and between the true believer and 
the infidel, war could only be suspended by conversion or tribute. 
Thus a condition of inferiority was at once imposed on the 
Christians who became members of the Ottoman empire. But 
this was not all. The payment of tribute might have been 
rendered insignificant by practical equality, and a gradual fusion 
of race might have ensued. But again the sacred law ren- 
dered such a result impossible, and provided for a continued 
severance of rulers and ruled. All contact or intimacy with un- 
believers was strictly forbidden ; the Christians lived in a separate 
quarter of the towns, wore a different dress, were not allowed to 
bear arms, and might lawfully be treated with indignity and dis- 
respect.* It is true that their religion was tolerated within 
certain galling limits, but the toleration was contemptuous, and 
ill -calculated to conciliate. Once more ; prudent statesmanship 
would dictate to a conquering race a wise and far sighted adjust- 
ment of the national laws, so as to embrace within their scope 
all the heterogeneous elements of their dominions. Such a task 
would be always difiScult, but for the Turks it was impossible. 
Their social system, their laws and their government depended 
on the Koran and the sacred traditions; they presupposed a 
Mussulman population ; where they noticed Christians at all, 
they aimed not at fusion but at severance. Under Mahomedaa 
law, equality or assimilation between Ottoman conquerors and 
Chmtian subjects was an impossibility. External circumstances 
widened the gulf. The early sultans were constantly at war 
with the Christian kings of Europe ; it was therefore necessaiy 
to prevent the subject Rayas from creating an unfavourabm 
diversion. The tribute of children v^ps one vifj of doing this, 

* a quotation from the ** Malteka*ul*XJbhiiij” dn ao artude in the 

JfhiefeektA Ceniuiy for DecemUr* 1877, by the Rev. Msl^hn Mi^lL 
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buti it was not the only way, and the motive was strong fot tu^ 
ing " contemptuous toleration into virtual oppression/' * 
to these circumstances, necessarily resulting from their religicm, 
the Ottomans have continued to be an alien population- in the 
European territory which they have conquered ; they have never 
been supported by the strength which national forces only can 
afford, and they have been under continual apprehensions of the 
rising of their Christian subjects, who have never failed to make 
use of any opportunities of severing themselves from theht 
oppressors. 

^ It is thus owing to difference of religion rather than to dis> 
tinction of race that the Ottoman nation has so signally failed 
to be amalgamated with its European subjects ; it is from the 
same cause that in the international struggle for existence the 
Forte has been drawn down by a stagnant morality and retro- 
grade political forms. Nor does the outlook for the future afford 
any hope of reformation. The Koran is a guide, minute and 
precise ; its directions bind the true believer at all places and in 
all times. From it and from oral tradition the elaborate system 
of Hlahomedan jurisprudence has been compiled. By Solyman 
it was constituted an authority without appeal ; the last edition 
of it was published in ISSC.f It results from this ossified system 
of government that political changes are impossible without a 
modification of religion. Individual sultans may desire them ; 
far-sighted viziers may attempt them ; but the dead-weight of 
national apathy, prejudice and bigotry clogs every forward move- 
ment. Daring the last century the greatest obstacle to change 
was found in the selfish interests and religious zeal of the 
Janissaries. But their extermination failed to clear the wa^. 
The influential body of the Ulemas, devoted throughout their 
lives to the study and interpretation of the sacred Taw, mono- 
polizing education, and comprising almost all the intellect of 
the country, set their faces steadily against reform. The fana- 
ticism of the wandering Dervishes, if its influence is not imme- 
diately political at the present day, serves to leaven the heavy 
and apathetic populace, and might rouse it into flame. Thb 
Government dare not change the letter of the sacred law ; they 
may attempt to transform its spirit ; they may profess to returpi 
to the true intentious of the Frophet, frobs the gradhal devia^ 
tions which have hidden them ; but in a system, the essenUalKfle 
of which -is obedience to tAe fetter, they must necessarily' 
EUiunoud II. made the attempt, and be was termed a Qiacliri 
The Hatti-Sfaerif of Qulhaueh proclaimed reformation, butt 


* The phrase is Mt. IVeeman'i.- . 
t NmUemUk Oeetwy, Dheeatwr.'lSTZ. 
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Europe in vain waited for its effects. As subjects of Cbns- 
tian powers, Mahomedans may be an industrious and well- 
conducted population, as the Tartars of the Bussian empire serve 
to show. As an independent nation, ruling Mahomedan sub- 
jects, they may remain without shocking civilization and 
humanity, as the Persian monarchy proves ; but the Emropean 
rule of Mahomedans over Christians contradicts every tendency 
of political, moral, or national progress, • and the close of 
Turkish history in Europe must' some day be an illustration of 
the law that the prolonged life of systems or nations must de- 
pend upon the ultimate cohesion and mutual adaptation of their 
members. 


Akt. II. — Lord Malmesburv’s “Memoirs of an 
Ex-Minister.” 

Memoirs of an Ex-Minister: an Autobiography. By the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Malmesbury, G.C.B. Two vols. 
Svo. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 18b4. 

I N our last number we reviewed “ The Croker Papers in our 
present, we propose to review Lord Malmesbury’s “ Memoirs 
of an Ex-Minister.” The two books together give a consecutive 
account of the policy and of the internal councils of the Tory 
party for sixty years — viz., from 1809, when Mr. Croker was 
made Secretary to the Admiralty, to the death of the late Earl 
of Derby in 1869. Mr. Croker was in his lifetime, and Lord 
Malmesbury still is, a staunch member of the old Tory party, but 
to Mr. Croker belongs the merit — if such it be— of being the 
most undeviatingly consistent of the two; he had retired 
from, if not active, official life more than twenty years before 
Lord Malmesbury began his Ministerial career, and so escaped 
the democratic pressure of later days which compelled Lord 
Malmesbury on more than one occasion to make .what David 
Deans would have called “right-hand defections and left-hand 
way didings” from the great and comfortable doctrines of the 
old Tory creed. 

Lord Malmesbury warns his readers that they will not find in 
his volumes “ a continuous narrative, but rather a Macedoine cf 
memoranda-diaiy and correspondence.” His principal oMect is 
“ to sketch the tnree Administrations of the lat^ Earl pf iWby, • 
jwlMMse Collette he was, and also some incideiAB jrespeotii^ one of 
' ^e most remarkable men of the century— iwmely, the Emperor 
' Louis Napoleon, who during all Lord Doric’s Governments 
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played so important a part in his polir^ and the great game ef 
Europe.”* Our review will in the main be limited to the history 
of these three Administrations. " I will only add/' continues 
Lord Malmesbury^.'' that of men, events, and common things I 
wrote as they appeared to me at the time, and have altered 
nothing since they were noted.”* We agree, however, with a 
contemporary that Lord Malmesbury has in several passages 
made " a slight and involuntary confusion between his original 
entries and the narrative of a later period.”t For instance, we 
find this entry in his diary : "17th March, 1852. Lord Ossulston 
beat Sir George Grey for Northumberland, and came in with 
Lord Lovaine.”J: An entry for July 26 following notes that 
"Lord Ossulston has won his election for Northumberland, beat- 
ing Sir George Grey by thirty-five."§ There was no election 
for Northumberland in March, 1852, but at the General Election 
in July of that year Sir George Grey was defeated by Lord 
Ossulston. The entry for March 17, therefore, could not have 
been made at the time at which it purports to have been 
made. An error on a matter of such general, and to Lord 
Malmesbury such particular, interest as the defeat of the Home 
Secretary in the late Ministry by one of Lord Malmesbury's 
own connections is remarkable. In many cases the accuracy of 
bis statements has been denied by persons equally well informed 
on their subject-matter as he himself. " Rome and Modena,” 
he narrates, " had sent notes [in 1851-2] suggested by Austria 
through Count Buol,”|| demanding the extradition of their 
refugees, which Lord Granville met by throwing them after 
him when he went out of the room.”ir Lord Granville denies— 
and every one who knows him will believe him — that he was 
guilty of so violent and discourteous an act. 

In an entry for November 4, 1852, we read, "Sent for 
Walewski.** He confessed that the French Government paid 
the Morning Posty and that he saw Borthwick, the editor, 
every day ."ft That the Morning Post was ever in the pay 
of Louis Napoleonic is explicitly and indignantly denied, by 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, who at that time was, and ever since 
has been, intimately acquainted with the management of that 
paper. It is, however, clear that there was a close conneo* 
tion between Louis Napoleon and the conductors of the^ornin^ 

• "latroduction,? vol. i. p, i. . t Stiiwday EsvkWy Npv. 8, 

% Vol. i. p. 321. $ Ibid. p. 34.3. . ; : 

|] The Austrian Ambassador to England. V Voh i p, 820., 

. «* French Ambassador to England. if Vol. i. 362. ' ^ 

11 The French GoTcrument at this period was that of Louis Ni^leob after' 
the of 1861, and before the Second Empire. 
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Post.* While Lord Malmesbury was for the second time 
Foreign Secretaryf he wrote to Lord Gowley, then our 
ambassador at Paris : — 

Borthwick, after dinner, told — — that when the other day in Paris 
the Emperor sent for him, and he never saw a man so irritated as he 
is against Lord Malmesbury. He said, “ You must write him down ; 
he has leagued Germany against me, and is entirely opposed to my 
policy. 1 have proof of it by his own hand, in which he says that 
Austria has the same right to Lombardy as England has to Ireland 
and India.” This quotation leaves no doubt as to Borth wick’s veracity, 
for it is the very phrase which I used in my letter to you of December 
7th, as you will see. Did you give him a copy of it or read it to him ? 
Since the above orders the Morning Post attacks me every other day.t 

A few days later he gives this advice to Lord Cowley : — " You 
had better not tell the Emperor that I know of his conversation 
with Borthwick. A man never forgives being found out in such 
a treacherous action. It appears he showed him the extract 
you gave him of my letter § And within a few days he again 
writes Lord Cowley : — ** The Emperor sent me a message by the 
Duke of Hamilton, expressing his regret for having shown Borth’- 
vnek my letter to you. The Duke says he told him plainly his 
mind on the subject.^’ll 

Lord Malmesbury misrepresents the conduct of the Feelites 
during the Ministerial crisis of 1855, and has ingenuously 
confessed his error in this letter to the Times : — 

Mr. Gladstone having drawn my attention to an inaccurate state- 
ment in my ** Memoirs” relating to the retirement in 1855 of himself, 
Sir J. Graham, and Mr. Herbert from Lord Palmerston's Government, 
I should be greatly obliged to you to allow me a small space to remedy 
the error. In p. 10, voJ. ii., I say that these three statesmen first 
refused to join Lord Derby and stopped Lord Palmerston, who was 
ready to do so, by promising to take office under him. Thus they 
prevented a strong Government being formed, and, having induced 
Lord Palmerston to accept the Premiership on the understanding that 
he wduld have their assistance, they now leave him in the lurch at a 
moment of great danger and difficulty.” Mr. Gladstone in a courteous 
letter to me explains that he in no way influenced Lord Palmerston 
to take or refuse the Premiership, having himself only received an 
offer from Lord Derby through Lord Palmerston, and that the 
resignation of the three Ministers was caused by their full belief that 
the latter would resist the committee on the conduct of the war, as 


* The French, if not the Engllih, press was to a mai extent in the par of 
the Government of Louis Napoleon. Vide •* Papien ct Correspondaoce de la 
Pamille linpdriale,’* vol. i. p. 16. + la 1868-9. 

I Yol. ii. p. 152. i Ibid. p. 163. I Ibid. p. 165, 
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they had all done, under Lord Aberdeen, and that Lord Palniarston’a 
submission to it drove them out almost as soon as they had joined^ 
which was misunderstood at the time by the public. 

Lord Malmesbury has had the misfortune to provoke to an 
encounter an even more distinguished dialectician and con- 
troversialist than Mr. Gladstone. Writing of his Oxford days, 
he says : — 

I went to Oriel College, Oxford, in 1825 ; Coplestone, afterwards 
Bishop of Llandaff, was Provost ; Tyler, Dean, Dornford — who had 
served in the Peninsular War — and Newman tutors. Of this last 
celebrated writer and divine, and now a Cardinal, no one at that time 
would have predicted the future career. He used to allow his class 
to torment him with the most hopeless resignation : every kind of 
mischievous trick was, to our shame, played upon him, such as cutting 
his bell-rope, and at lectures making the table advance gradually till 
he was jammed into a corner. He remained quite impassive, and 
painfully tolerant. I once nearly saw him driven from Coplestone^s 
table when the Provost, who was an epicure, upbraided him for what 
he called “ mutilating ”.a fine haunch of venison, and shouting out, 
** Mr. Newman, you are unconscious of the mischief you have done.”* 

Lord Blachford, an Oriel cotemporary and the life-long friend 
of Cardinal Newman, at once denied the accuracy of these 
statements, and asserted that Lord Malmesbury had confused 
between Newman and another college tutor. Lord Malmesbury 
did not see, and therefore did not reply to. Lord Blachford's letter. 
The Cardinal thereupon descended into the arena, and sent to the 
Daily Jfews this letter : — 

As Lord Malmesbury has not made any signs of the impression 
which my friend Lord Blachford’s letter was calculated to make upon 
him, I consider he wishes to receive .an answer from myself, which 1 
proceed to give in as few words as I can. 

I am sorry that, at the end of nearly sixty years, he should not let 
bygones be bygones. I have never said a word against him, and his 
account of me is as discourteous as it is utterly unfounded. If it was 
as cowardly as he represents I never ought to have been a college 
tutor. The truth is, when 1 came into office the discipline was in' a 
very lax state, and I, like a now broom, began sweeping very vigorously, 
as far as my opportunities wont. This roused the indignation of 
certain high and mighty youths, who, relying on the claims x>f family 
and fortune, did their best to oppose mo and to spread tales about me. 
I don’t consider that on the whole I got the worst of it in the conflict; 
and what Lord Malmesbury Calls ** helpless resignation ” and ^^ painfhl 
tolerance,” I interpret to have been the conduct of a gentleman und^ 
great provocation. 


• Vol. i. p. 18. 
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' Lest 1 be misapprehended, I add that the bad behaviour I have 
described was confined to a minoritj. Most of those whom I came 
across were perfectly well conducted. 1 recall the memory of many, 
both living and dead, with ^eat respect. One of thci^ shocked at 
what was brought home to him, had several years earlier taken the 
unusual step of printing a pamphlet to protest against the compulsory 
reception of the Sacrament by undergraduates, and one of the tutors 
answered it in support of the existing rule. My own similar remon- 
strance to the same effect in *1826-7 had the same unsuccessful issue. 

As to Lord Malmesbury’s instances, Lord Blachford has disposed of 
the table-moving, and I, if I must condescend to notice it here, deny 
it absolutely. As to the bell-rope,” it was not the bell-rope, but the 
bell-wire outside my room. A clever youth mounted a ladder and 
performed the feat at midnight, when I was in bed ; but I suppose it , 
was an insipid joke, for it was not done again. 

Lastly, as to the haunch of venison. I did not recollect that we 
had such generous fare, ev^n at the Provost’s table. Lord Malmesbury 
says he witnessed — ^What ? That T was “ nearly ” driven. How could 
he see me “ nearly driven ” ? He may take my word for it, I should 
either have been driven out and out, or not driven at all. So much, 
however, may be true — not that the statement is a fact, but that it 
is a mythical representation of what was the fact — ^viz., that I was not 
supported in my reforms by the high authorities of the college. 

This letter shows that in the twenty years which have passed 
since the Cardinal administered a like reproof to Charles Kingsley 
his right hand has not lost its cunning. Lord Malmesbury 
replied to the Cardinal personally. We extract the most 
important part of his letter : — 

I can assure your Eminence, with perfect truth, that I greatly 
regret that my account of days long past should have annoyed you. 
They had not in the remotest way any animus of an unfriendly nature, 
nor is there one word which, as your Eminence says, can imply 
** cowardice.” It was intended as a contrast between the past and the 
present. We -are, if jo\x will excuse a comparison, both changed 
since the days of Oriel. The too indulgent and patient tutor has 
since become one of the most vigorous literary athletes of the age and 
a Prince of the Church, while an idle pupil has in bis time incurred 
duties as responsible as any Englishman can be charged with. Nothing 
offensive, therefore, occurred to me in the passage that has annoyed 
you ; although, as it has had that effect, I regret having written it.^ 

This is as true* as it ia courteous and gentleman-like^ but it is* 
no defence of the accuracy of the statements, which are denied 
not only by the Cardinal, but by Lord Blachford. The result of 
these various contradictions and corrections of Lord Malmesbury’s 


* This letter was published in several newspapers. 
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statements is to raise a doubt how far the accoraejr of any of his 
reminiscences, where not supported by other testimony, can be 
relied on. 

Lord Afalmesbury is the great-grandson of ^Hhe learned and 
amiable Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, who laboured to revive the 
studies of Grecian literature and philosophy” — ^so Gibbon, de- 
scribed him ; he was usually called Hermes — Irom the title of his 
work Hermes, or a Philosophical Inquiry concerning Universal 
Grammar,” which was one highly thought of and much read, and 
is still to be found in most old libraries, consigned to the dust 
and silence of the upper shelf,” whence it is rarely taken down. 

The grandfather of Lord Malmesbury was, it will be remem- 
bered, a distinguished diplomatist and politician ; his memory 
will be preserved in history by the fact that it was he who 
negotiated the marriage between the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV., and the unfortunate Caroline of Brunswick. 
For his public services he was made Earl of Malmesbury. His 
grandson remembers his occasional visits to him and his brother 
when at school at Wimbornc, Dorset. Those visits caused a 
great sensation in the house, as seventy years ago an old Earl 
would not on any account have driven to an important country 
town without four horses to his carriage and his star on his coat.” 
One of these visits was extremely opportune; the Earl descended 
from his carriage-and-four Deus ex machind just in time to save 
his grandson from an impending flogging.* The second Earl 
— our author’s father — was for a short period in public life. 
On March 25, 1807, Lord Fitzharris — as he then was— was 
anxiously awaiting the announcement of the birth of the first 
child of his marriage. A messenger arrived bearing, not the 
news of the arrival of the looked-for heir, but a letter from Mr. 
Canning announcing Lord Fitzharris^s appointment as Under- 
secretary at the Foreign Office. Within a few minutes after- 
wards the birth of the heir, and future Foreign Secretary, was 
announced. 

I have often thought [writes Lord Malmesbury] that if Guy 
Mannering had been present in Spring Gardens, as he was at Eilan- 
gbwan, he would have taken my horoscope, as he did for Lady Bsitram's 
boy, and found that the Star of the Foreign Office was hovering over 
that locality, destining the son forty years after to reign^over the 
« some desks to which the father was appointed at tf^e very momeht of 
his son’s birth. More this, that, under so myatexibos a 

coincidence and concatenation of circumstances, I could not avoid 
my fate in 1852 and 1858-9, and, whatever credit or blame I may 
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haye acquired during mj management of foreign afEairs^ it is certain 
that the stars must be responsible for both.* 

The new Under-Secretary did not long continue in office, as 
the insincerity of politics was little- suited to his susceptible 
feelings of morality and honour.^^ Our Government then contem- 
plated the seizure of the Danish Fleet. The Danish Minister 
called daily at the Foreign Office to learn, if he could, what our 
intentions were. Mr. Canning persistently refused to see him, 
and handed him over to his Under-Secretary, “ whose duty it 
was to conceal, and even to deny, our designs.”! This was more 
than Lord Fitzharris could bear ; he therefore resigned, and 
thenceforth lived the life of a country gentleman of the old 
school, spending ten months out of twelve at the family mansion. 
Heron Court, near Christchurch, Hants. The house is said by 
its present owner to be Elizabethan, and was once the residence 
of the priors of Christ Church — two statements which mutually 
contradict each other.! It contains a valuable library, collected 
by three men of totally diflTerent literary tastes. The first was 
Lord Malmesbury^s great-grandfather — the Mr. Harris men- 
tioned by Gibbon — who collected all the most perfect editions 
of the ancient writers. The second was Lord Malmesbury’s 
grandfather, who added all the best specimens of European 
authors of the last two centuries. The third — the late Earl — 
added all the most modern literature of his time. Of the late 
Earl his son records that 

When in the country, during the game season, he hardly missed a 
day’s shooting, and kept a journal with a column of every shot killed 
and missed during forty years. This curious book I showed to Lord 
Beaconsfield, who was extremely struck with it, declaring it to be the 
most extraordinaiy example of patience and a sturdy character he 
ever saw.§ 

At the same time ** he read everything, ancient and modern," 
and the diaries of Lords Colchester and Ellenborough show him 
to have been a not unfrequent attendant at the House of Lords, 
and to have taken part in debate. He was a Tory as thorough 
and unbending as John Wilson Croker himself, and to the 
last helped to resist the first Reform Act. 

When [is his son’s reflection] I used to hear all around me de- 
nunciations and prophecies against the Reform Act, I little thought 
that, thirty years later, I should be taking the initiative, as a Cabinet 
Minister, in framing another reform of the franchise far more demo- 

* Vol. i. p. 2. It is Lad? Bertram in the book $ shonldrit not be Luc? P 

tVol.i.p.2. * I . . 

t Ibid. p. 6. A print we have seen of Heron Court shows little traoe 
either of monastic or Elizabethan origin. § Vol. i. p. 11. 
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tiratic than the first, and of which Lord Derby confessed, when he 
proposed it in 1867 , that it was a leap in the dark/’* 

At the school at Wimborne, our reminiscent and his brother 
underwent much persecution at the hands of their schoolfellows, 
who were all Hampshire or Dorsetshire boys. The grounds of 
this persecution were that the brothers had a decided French 
accent — for, contrary to the habits of that day, the first language 
they were taught was French — and a false report that their father 
killed foxes. To be either a Frenchman or a vulpecide*’ — 
as it was called — was in the eyes of provincial English boys of 
1814-15 an unpardonable sin. What, then, was their opinion of 
those who were suspected of uniting in themselves both these 
characters ? From Wimborne the brothers went to Eton, and 
were put in the remove presided over by “ Ben Drury, a clever 

man, and a great scholar, but wild in his habits He made 

beautiful Latin verses, and drove four-in-hand better than any 
whip between Windsor and London.” While still at Eton, our 
reminiscent, on the death of his grandfather, took the courtesy 
title of Viscount Fitzharris. During a holiday visit to 
Bowood he formed what proved to be a life-long friendship with 
his future political leader, Mr. Stanley, afterwards Lord Derby, 
‘‘ then quite young, but looked up to by the Whigs as full of 
promise,” and wearing “ the old Whig dress, a blue coat with brass 
buttons and a buff waistcoat.”t From Eton Lord Fitzharris went 
to Oxford, where, on his own showing, his career was not distin- 
guished. He took his degree in 1827, and in 1828 he went on 
a Continental tour ; for a travelling companion he had one who 
had been with him at Eton and Oxford — a Devonshire squire of 
small reputation, but who obtained a fleeting fame by defeating 
Lord John Russell at the memorable bye-election for South 
Devon in 1835.J The travellers reached Rome ; of the society 
there we have this sketch : — 

There was a great deal of dining out and some balls. Having just 
come from England, when George IV. made black satin cravats, then 
called “ waterfalls,” de rijueur at his Court, I went to M. de Chateau- 
briand’s [the French ambassador’s] party in one of these, and was 
desired to change it for a white one. Other Englishmen who had 
done the same were very angry, and refused, believing that ofir King 
was i^allible on subjects of dress, and he had declared that a man in 
a white neckcloth must be a dentist. There was a great deal of gamb* 
ling at Rome amongst the English and other foreigners, and, as it was 
principally at Scarti^ a great deal of cheating.§ 


• Vol. i. p. 12. t PP‘ 15» 16, 17. 
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At Borne Lord Fitzharris was introduced to the Countess 
Ouiccioli^ ‘‘of Byronic memory," who courted the English, and 
with whom he became great friends. He found in her a charming 
companion, with a cultivated mind, yet with all the naturid 
honJiomie of her race, and fond of fun.*** She was very proud 
of her conquest of Byron, and delighted in relating stories of his 
eccentricities.t This lady married the well-known Anglophobe 
Le Marquis de Boissy, at whose house Lord Malmesbury, as he 
had then become, dined at a magnificent banquet, but found 
the bonhomie of the Italian altered for the artificial manner 
of a grande dame^ and not to its advantage ; although she 
retained the kindly instincts of her nature.*’:|: At Rome, also, 
Lord Fitzharris made the acquaintance of a far more dis- 
tinguished character, with whom in future years, and when both 
held very different positions, he was much engaged — Louis 
Napoleon, then just of age. 

Nor would [he writes] anybody at that time have predicted his 
great and romantic career. He was a wild harum-scarum youth, or 
what the French call un crane, riding at full gallop down the street to 
the peril of the public, fencing and pistol-shooting, and apparently 
without serious thoughts of any kind, although even then he was 
possessed with the conviction that he would some day rule over 
France. We became friends, but at that time he evinced no remark- 
able talent, or any fixed idea but the one I mention. It grew upon 
him with his growth, and increased daily until it ripened into a cer- 
tainty. § 

When LouisNapoleon came to livein London, Lord Malmesbury 
renewed friendly relations with him — an accident which some 
years later was beneficial both to England and France. Lord 
Malmesbury records that, two evenings before Louis Napoleon 
went on what was then thought his mad expedition to Boulogne, 
“ he was stai^ding on the steps of Lady Blessington's house, 
after a party, wrapped up in a cloak, with Persigny by him, and 
I observed to him, ‘ You look like two conspirators,^ upon which 
he answered, ‘You may be nearer right than you think.* *'|| 

Lord Fitzharris, as he still was, returned to England in 1829, 
and on April 13, 1830, married Emma, only daughter of 
the Earl of Tankerville, of whom her husband records that, 
“ for forty years she unceasingly deserved the epitaph which is 

• Vol. i. p. 27. t PP- 

t Ibid, p, 36 ; and see her letter to Lmfd Malmesba^, ^id, p. 306. . 
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written on her monument in the Prioiy Church at Christ 
Church.” 

From her it never was our fate to find, 

A deed ungentle, or a word unkind. 

The mildest manners with the bravest mind.*^— 

It was not for sixteen years after Lord Malmesbury's 
succession to the earldom that he took any prominent part in 
political life, but soon after his marriage he learned something 
of its arcana. He visited Lord Orey at Howick, where 

the old earl lived in patriarchal retirement amidst his numerous 
sons, daughters, and sons-in-law. He was [adds Lord Malmesbury] 
one of the most striking figures I ever saw, the very type of a grand 
seigneur and of an intellectual man. 

Whilst I was at Howick [he continues] I was Struck with two 
peculiarities of the family, one of which was that all the sons and 
daughters called their parents by their Christian names, Charles ” 
and Mary,” which had a strange effect ; the other was the taste of 
the whole family for argument. They were always in a state of dis- 
cussion, even as to the distance between Howick and Alnwick, and the 
shortest road to and from each, which one would suppose they had 
verified long ago.f As I suppose, I was looked upon as a mere boy 
by the party, politics and future onslaughts on the Tory Government 
were freely spoken of without gene in my presence ; and I remember 
one day Lord Grey breaking out and declaring that the three greatest 
rascals in the world were Lord Castlereagh (then dead), Brougham 
and Talleyrand, and I recollect this explosion the more, because when 
he formed his Government three months later he was obliged to make 
Brougham his Chancellor, and to receive Talleyrand as the ambassador 
of France.:}: 

At this time Lord Malmesbury saw much of two of Lord 
Grey's sons-in-law, Lord Durham, and he who was commonly 
called " Bear Ellice,” both “ clever and ambitious men, who had 
great influence with Lord Grey, and used it without mercy.” 

Their talk ” (so Lord Malmesbury relates) was chiefly as to 
the coming change and of the re-arrangement of the boroughs 
and franchise ; their great object being to * cook ' them (as they 
themselves (»lled it) so as to expel as much as possible ail 
local interests belonging to Tories.”§ 

In later years, when the Tory Cabinets of 1858 and 1866 
were deliberating how to fMish the Whigs,” Lord Malmesbuly 
no doubt profited by his reminiscences of the Whig schemes 
of ^ cooking” the franchise. 

Though 4aking no active part against Lord Grey^s Reform 
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Bill he did not escape the vengeance which the people wreaked 
on those who opposed it. Lord Tankerville, his father-in-law^ was 
one of the majority of the Peers which, in October, 1831, threw 
out the Bill. Shortly afterwards Lord Tankerville, aqcompanied 
by his son-in-law and his daughter, travelled down to Chilling- 
ham Castle, and Lord Malmesbury relates that as they passed 
through Darlington, 

a storm of stones assailed the carriage, and a furious mob tried to 
stop us. The post-boys behaved well, and ran the gauntlet at full 
gallop till we cleared the town, but in what a condition 1 The coach 
was full of stones, the front part of it was smashed, and tlie 
panels stove in, yet we all escaped with a few scratches. When I saw 
what was coming I pulled my wife under the seat, which saved her 
from a large paving-stone that struck the place where she had been 
sitting.* 

Lord Malmesbury professes that he '' never had any liking for 
the stormy life of politics, but we think his parliamentary 
career would have begun earlier but his father, who disliked 
political life not only for himself but for his son, “ took such a 
decided line against his coming ” into Parliament, that although 
in 1834 he received a strong requisition to stand for the Tsle of 
Wight, and might have " walked over,” at Christ Church, he 
found it impossible to risk a serious quarrel with his father, and 
had for the time to renounce all hope of being in the House of 
Commons.! Either his father’s opposition to his coming into 
Parliament ceased or in spite of it he, in 1837, unsuccessfully 
contested Portsmouth, being thrown over by many of the men 
who had signed the requisition to him and his fellow-candidate. 
Again in 1841 we find this entry in his Diary; — 

June 16.— I received a letter from Sidney Herbert desiring me to 
start immediately as a candidate for the borough of Wilton. He says 
he has consulted precedents, but cannot find that in the memory of 
man anybody has ever put out an address for that borough, but that 
I must canvass it as exactly as if it were Birmingham, and I had 
Lord John Bussell standing against me.§ 

The illness and subsequent death of his father barred his 
entrance to the House of Commons. Up to the time of his 
succession to the earldom these Memoirs"' contain little 
reference to politic^ but many incidents are recorded, one of 
the most interesting of which we transcribe - 

March 9, 1882. — Breakfasted with the old Duke de Gramont,|| 


♦ Vol. i. pp. 37, 38. t Ibid. p. 68. J IHd. p. 82^ $ Ibid. p. 133. 

I Lady TankerviUe (Lord Malmesbury’s mother-id-law) was the Duke de 
Gramont’s daughter, and was sent o?er to Englaiid to escape the Beign of 
Tenor. ^ r -o 
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who had bean a garde du corps of Louis XV.^ and was on duty at 
Versailles on the on which he arrested the Cardinal de liohan. 
He told us many anecdotes of Louis XV.^ and gave us a dish which he 
said the king had every day of his life on his table, and which he 
seldom omitted to eat. It was of chicken or pheasant ^charpi with a 
Bechamel sauce, with truffles, or chicor^e and graiine, 1 got the 
receipt from the duke’s cook^ and found ’it very popular. The duke 
said that ^‘La Du Barry etoit peinte comme mon carrosse.’’ We 
afterwards drove with him to Versailles, and I never spent a more 
interesting day, walking over this famous palace with this old man, 
who had known it in all its glories. It was like listening to one from 
the dead to hear his anecdotes and legends about events in which 
he had acted a part. Although eighty-two years of 'age, his memory 
was perfectly good, and he was as gay as a man in the prime of life. 
He showed us the room in which he had arrested the cardinal, and 
amongst other places, the immense flight of stone steps down which, 
when the palace was invested by the bloodthirsty mob in 1792, he and 
his guards had to ride to save their lives. Three men were killed 
when their horses fell and rolled to the bottom, the rest escaping by 
this desperate feat. The mob had stopped every other issue, and 
thought this one impassable.’'^ 

In 1844 Lord JMalmesbury published The Memoirs, State 
Papers, and Correspondence ” of his grandfather, the first Earl. 

For two years I was employed [ho tells us] in reading not only my 
grandfather’s public despatches to Ministers at home, but also to his 
brother diplomatists abroad. I went through over 2,000 of these, 
embracing the period between 1768 and 1809, as if 1 had been an 
Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office for forty years, arranging and 
collating them and investigating their contemporary history. f 

By this means he gained a thorough knowledge of the routine 
work of the Foreign Office, and all the verbiage of the diplo- 
matic profession which astonished the permanent officials when 
he became Foreign Secretary. Without this “accidental educa- 
tion he would have been as great a novice in political business 
as were (he admits) most of his colleagues in the first Derby 
Ministry. 

In 1845 Louis Napoleon, then a prisoner at Ham, requested 
Lord Malmesbury to see him on a matter of vital importance. 
With some difficulty Lord Malmesbury obtained the necessary 
permission. What passed at this interview he shall tell in hia own 
words : — 

I found the prince little changed, although he had been imprisoned 
* VoL i. pp. 46, 47. 

f Ibid* pp« 41, 310. There is a difi'erence in the two passages as to the 
period over which this correspondence extended— at p. 41, 1800 is named as 
tne limit, at p. 319, 1809. 
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five years, and veiy much pleased to see an old friend fresh from the 
outer world, and that world London. He confessed that, although 
his confidence and courage remained unabated, he was weary of his 
prison, from which he saw no chance of, escaping, as he k^ew that the 
French Government gave him opportunities of doing so lhat they 
might shoot him in the act. He stated that a deputation had arrived 
from Ecuador offering him the presidency of that republic if Louis 
Philippe would release him, and in that case he would give the king 
his parole never to return to Europe. He had therefore sent for me 
as a supporter and friend of Sir R. Peel, at that time our Prime 
Minister, to urge Sir Robert to intercede with Louis Philippe, to 
comply with his wishes, promising every possible guarantee for his 
good faith. The prince was full of a plan for a new canal in 
Nicaragua, that promised every kind of advantage to British com- 
merce. As a precedent for English official interference, 1 was to quote 
Earl Grey's in favour of Prince Polignac's release in 1830. I assured 
the prince that I would do my best, but added that Lord Aberdeen 
was our Foreign Secretary, and that there was nothing of romance in 
his character. At this time Prince Louis was deeply engaged in 
writing the history of artillery, and he took an hour in making me 
explain the meaning of several technical words in English, which he 
wished translated, lie gave me a full account of his failure at Bou- 
logne, which he declared was entirely owing to the sudden illness of 
the officer of the day, whom he had secured, and who was to have 
given up the barracks at once. The soldiers had mostly been gained, 
and the prestige of his name in the French army was universal. To 
prove this, he assured me that the cavalry escort of Lancers who 
accompanied him to Ham made him constant gestures of sympathy on 
the road. He then said, “ You see the sentry under my window ? I 
do not know whether he is one of mine or not ; if he is he will cross 
his arms ; if not, he will do nothing wdien 1 make a sign.” He went 
to the window and stroked his moustache, but there was no response 
until three were relieved, when the soldier answered by crossing his . 
arms over his musket. The prince then said, You see that my 
partisans are unknown to me, and so am I to them. My power is an 
immortal name, and in that only ; but 1 have waited long enough, and 
cannot, endure imprisonment any longer.” After a stay of three hours 
I left the prison deeply impressed with the calm resolution, or rather 
philosophy, of this man, but putting little faith as to his ever 
renouncing* the throne of France. Very few m<a miserable prison, 
isolated and quasi-forgotten, would have kept their intellect braced 
by . constant studies and driginal compositions, as Louis Bonaparte 
did during the last five years in the fortress of Ham.f 

Lord Malmesbu^ lost no. time in laying the prince's request 
before Sir Robert reel, who seemed to be greatly interested, 

— — = j 

• Sie in original, but is not "rtnonneing" meant fcr ‘*teindUBting,'’or 
some Buch word ? f VoJ. i. p. 168, 168. 
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and certainly not averse to apply to the French Government in 
the prince’s favour on his conditions, but said he must consult 
Lord Ab^deen, which of course was inevitable. T^iat evening 
he wrote to say Lord Aberdeen ‘ would not hemr of it.’ ”* 

Little more than a yearf passed, a man ran over the street and 
stopped Lord Malmesbury’s horse. It was Louis Napoleon who 
had just escaped from Ham. On the same day Lord Malmes- 
bury met at dinner one of the attach^ of the French Embasqr. 
“ 1 said," he notes, “across the table to him, ‘ Have you seen 
him?’ 'Who?’ ho asked. ‘Louis Napoleon,’ I replied; 'he 
is in London, having just escaped.’ The attach^ dropped the 
lady who was on his arm, and made but one jump out of the 
room, for it seems that the news had not yet reached the French 
Embassy, I never saw a man look more frightened.’’! 

The great disruption of the Tory party caused by Sir Bobert 
Peel’s conversion to Free Trade views was, as in the case of Lord 
George Bentinck, the occasion of Lord Malmesbury first taking 
any leading part in Parliament. Bentinck was desirous of 
avenging Canning on Peel, who, he thought, had “ hounded his 
illustrious relative to death,” but no doubt be held the sincere 
conviction, which was Lord Malmesbury’s sole reason for 
descending into the political arena, that the abolition of the Corn 
Laws would be the jruin of all who depended upon land, and 
they both looked on the “landed interest"! with the same 
feelings as did the old Duke of Wellington and John Wilson 
Crokor. Early in 1839, Peel, at a meeting of the Conservatives, 
“implored them to be united and not to split upon minor 
differences with r&tpect to the Coi'n Laws, dedanng himadf 
in favour oftlte present systevi against fixed duty or any altera- 
tion tv/iatever.§ When, therefore, in 1842, Peel, by his new Com 
Law, took off more than half the impost duty. Lord Malmes- 
bury’s confidence in him received a rude shock. "Nobody 
expected,” he writes, "such a sweeping measure, and there 
is great consternation amongst the Conservatives. It is dear 
Feel has thrown over the landed interest as my father always 
said be wotild.”§ A year further on, he records, “that many 
Conservatives tbink that Peel truckles to the Radicals, and 
throws over his friends.’’|| 

At this time he first made acquaintance with one to whom be 
afterwards became an opponent : — 

• Vol.ip. 160. 

t See the entry for May 27, 1846, vol. L p. 173, which says Lord Ifialmes- 
bury had left the prmce in Uam “ two months befor^’’ but at ^ 167, April, 
1846k is fixed as tiio date of the visit to Ham. This is an instance of the 
variation in the entries, to which the Salttrday Bethew refers. 

! Vol. L p. 99. § Hid. p. 139. g 16i3, p. 14|^ 
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1844, Nov. 7. — Dined with the Cannings and met Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Phillimore. We were curious to see the former, as he is a 
man who is much spoken of as one who will come' to the front. We 
were disappointed at his appearance, which is that of a Boman 
Catholic ecclesiastic, but he is very agreeable.^ 

Some years later he writes : ** I cannot make out Gladstone, 
who seems to me a dark horse.”t Both the late Bishop Wilber- 
force and Mr. Henry Greville mention Mr. Gladstone's musical 
accomplishments. Lord Malmesbury gives us a remarkable 
illustration of them : Gladstone, who was always fond of 
music, is now (1860) quite enthusiastic about negro melodies, 
singing them with the greatest spirit and enjoyment, never 
leaving out a verse, and evidently preferring such as 'Camp 
Down Races.”' t 

Here is another interesting entry recording Lord Malmesbury’s 
first impression of the present Earl of Derby, afterwards his 
colleague and now an opponent. In January, 1815, ho men- 
tions his arrival as a visitor at Heron Court, and adds : " A good 
conversation about politics took place in the evening. He 
argued with great acuteness and good temper, possessing a 
remarkable fund of information, seeing that he is only nineteen. 
I am greatly mistaken if he does not distinguish himself much 
some day. He is of rather advanced opinions.” § The same 
entry mentions that .some important and ominous changes have 
taken place in the (Peel) Government within this week, and on 
the 11th December of that year Lord Malmesbury notes “ the 
extraordinary and unexpected event of Sir Robert Peel’s resig- 
nation. In his brief record of the abortive attempt of Lord 
John Russell to form a Cabinet, he gives as the reason for bis 
giving up the attempt that Lord Palmerston ” insisted on being 
Foreign Secretary, to which Louis Philippe objected. || It was 
the present Earl Grey's objection to Lord Palmerston, not Louis 
Philippe's, which made it impossible for Lord John Russell to 
form a Ministry. This is clear from the letters of Lord Macaulay^ 
who was to have been one of Lord John's Cabinet, and was 
intimately acquainted with all the proceedings of that time. IT 

Feel resumed ofiBce, and proposed the total repeal of the Corn 
Laws; this brought Lord Malmesbury to the front rank of the 
Protectionist Opposition. He mentions that on the first night 
of the session the Duke of Richmond and I spoke in favour 
of protection, and were both cheered ; rather an event in the 
House of Lords." ** He also mentions as an instance of the 


P- 155. The Mr. Phillimore here mentioned aiterwards became. 
Sir B, J. Phillimore, aud lately died. t p. 369. 

„ i Vol ii. p. 231. 5 Vol. i. p. 156. I 162,108. 

H jpee Macaulay's Life,” vol ii. p. 166 e/ •• Vol. i. p. 165. 
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then violence of party feeling, that Sidney Herbert, who had 
always been like a brother to him, came up to me in a state of 
great excitement, saying my conduct in leaving Feel was un-* 
worthy a gentleman ; that the whole Protectionist party were a 
set of fools, and Lord Stanley the greatest fool among u% and 
that Peel was delighted at having got rid of us.’^ * 

Another illustration of the curious state of parties then exist* 
ing was, as Lord Derby observed, ^^that a Liberal like Lord 
Bessborough whijmed up the bishops to s^port the Duke of 
Wellington on a Free Trade question/’ t For the next thirty 
years Lord Malmesbury continued to be one of the leaders of the 
Conservative party, and an adviser in all their secret councils. 
From his “ Memoirs Ave learn something of the difficulties 
which Lord Beaconsfield met with when he aspired to become a 
Conservative chief. 

In the beginning of 1848 Lord George Bentinck resigned the 
Conservative leadership in the Commons because he supported 
the admission to the House of Commons of a gentleman who 
unfortunately, to use Lord Beaconsfield’s periphrasis, ‘‘ believed 
only in the first part of the Jewish religion.^^ t Lord Granby 
was thereupon elected leader, but he refused the office and threw 
the party into confusion. 

It appears strange [is Lord ^lalmesbury’s comment] that in these 
proceedings Disraeli^s name was not put forward, but whoever may in 
future take the lead in the House of Commons by election, he must 
virtually and practically hold that office. There can be no doubt 
that there is a very strong feeling among Conservatives in the House 
of Commons against him. They are puzzled and alarmed by his 
mysterious manner, which has much of the foreigner about it, and are 
incapable of understanding and appreciating the great abilities which 
certainly underlie, and as it were are concealed, by this mask.§ 

Lord Beaconsfield was too clever for the party of stupidity,^’ 
and they were at first anxious to get rid of him. In the March 
following Lady Alice, the wife of General Feel,|| came to Lady 
Malmesbury — who seems to have intrigued much in politics — to 
sound her on the subject of a reconciliation between the Pro- 
tectionists and the Peelites. The object of Lady Alice, or rather 
of those who sent her, was to form a Protectionist Government, 
with Lord Derby at its head, and to throw over Lord George 


* Vol. i. p. 169. The Lord Stanley here mentioned was the late Earl of 
Derby. f Ibid. p. 171. 

I Life of Lord George Bentinck,’* p. 481. Baron Lionel de Bjofhaohild 
is here referred to. 

II 8ir Robeit’s brother, M.P. for Huntingdon, and Seoretaij for War, 

1866-7. i Vol. i.p. 205-7. ^ 
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Bentmck and Mr. Disraeli ; but this she was plainly told was out 
of the question. After the death of Lord Qeorge Bentinok> the 
leadership was vested in a triumvirate consisting of Mr. Disraeli^ 
with Lord Grwby and old Mr. Herries, like Caliban and Trinoulo, 
as viceroys over him, the two latter,” says Lord Malmesbury 
“being in the way of the first.^^* There now commenced a con- 
fidential correspondence between Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Malmesbuiy. In an early letter from Lord Beaconfield he 
says: “The scandal of our provincial movement is great and 
flagrant^ but I hope the evil is more superficial than it seems, 
and that with tact and temper the ship may be righted. I 
have spared no effort, nor has Beresford, but we have had to deal 
with a wrong-headed man.” On which Lord Malmesbury makes 
this note — “ alluding to the resignation of Lord George Bentinck 
as leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons.” t 
With all submission to Lord Malmesbury’s superior knowledge, 
we think his memoiy is here at fault. The letter plainly refers 
to some untoward circumstance from which the party was at that 
time suffering. J Lord George Bentinck had resigned the leader- 
ship nearly two years before, and had been for twelve months in 
his grave. The character of him drawn by Lord Beaconsfield in 
his well-known “ Life is inconsistent with the idea that the 
biographer thought Lord George “ wrong-headed,” either 
generally or on the particular matter of the leadership, and we 
therefore think it is clear that he was not the “ wrong-headed 
man." 

*In connection with Protectionist politics Lord Malmesbury* 
relates an amusing anecdote of a parliamentary buffoon of former 
days 


In debate on a Protectionist motion, Sir Itobert Peel got up and 
expressed great, sympathy for the sufferings of the agriculturists, 
Colonel Sibthorp lifted up both his hands in a mock tragic manner, 
exclaiming, “ Oh dear, oh dear I ” which set the whole House into a 
roar of laughter. Peel, instead of paying no attention to the 
interruption, turned to Colonel Sibthorp, and gave him some explana- 
tion, adding, he hoped he believed him, to which Sibthorp, replied 
“ I can’t say I do.”§ 


While Louis Naix>leon was President of the Republic, Lord 
Malmesbury visited him at the £lys€e. The President was more 
than cordial, and reminded his guest that he had always told him 
m his darkest days he would some day govern France. He spoke 
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t Ibid. p. 264 and note. 
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also of lu8 failure to tsonsolidate and conciliate all French {Muties, 
and of a conspiracy then* hatching to send him a prisoner to 
Vincennes, and declared the Chamber was unmanageable. ^ He 
made no secret of his intention of being beforehand with his 
enemies, and, adds Lord Malmesbury, ‘‘there was no mistaking 
the means he*woald take to do 

Early in 1851 it became evident that Lord John Bussell's 
Ministry had lost the sympathy of the House of CommMs. 
They were defeated on a motion to assimilate the then existing 
county and borough franchises, and resigned. A Ministerial 
interregnum followed. Lord Derby attempted to form a Con-* 
servative Protectionist Ministry, in which he asked Lord Malmes* 
bury to take the Colonial Office ; “ which,” says Lord 
Malmesbury, “ I considered a great compliment, as it is one of 
the hardest worked of places.” The attempt to form this 
Ministr}^ failed “ through the timid conduct of Mr. Henley and 
Mr. Herries,” which made Lord Derby, as he said, see " they 
would be of no use. Henley seemed frightened rather than 
pleased at being in the Cabinet, and appeared paralysed. As to 
Herries, he looked like an old doctor who had just killed a patient, 
and Henley like the undertaker who was to bury him.” f 

The Bussell Ministry, therefore, resumed office. In the course 
of the Session the present Sir liobert Peel first spoke in the 
House of Commons. Lord Beaconsfield made this characteristic 
remark on his speech, “ It was very clever and so straightforward 
and honest, that, had his father been there, be would have dis- 
owned him.'^J. 

We read in the Diary for May SOth this entry : We dined 
with the Disraelis. 1 sat by Thiers, who, knowing that I was 
intimately acquainted with Prince Louis Napoleon, asked me a 
number of questions about him, and ended by saying, ' Je I'ai 
beaucoup 4tudie de prds et de loin, et c^est un homme absolument 
nul* To me Thiers seemed the incarnation of vanity.’'§ 

The coup d*6tat of the following December ought to have 
convinced M, Thiers that Louis Napoleon was not “ un homme 
absolument nul** At that time it was seen on all hands that a 
Conservative Ministry was inevitable, and probably Lord 
Malmesbury was already fixed on as its Foreign Secretary. For 
he seems to have communicated his ideas on the situation to 
Louis Napoleon through M. de Persigny. The Prince President^ 
as he was then called, agreed with Lord Malmesbury that the 
olgect of both Governments should be to “ cement more and 

• Yol. i. p. S69. This interview took place in April, 1850* 

t Ibid. pp. 878, ,879. | Ibid. p. 280. % Ibid. p. 284. 
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more the alliance ivhich ought to exist between the two great 
peoples.”* 

In consequence of Lord Palmerston's precipitate recognitionT 
’ of the Government of the coup d'itcit he was dismissed from the 
Foreign Office. In the Session of 1852 Parliamentary Reform 
for the second time became a Ministerial question, t and Lord 
John Russell brought forward a Reform Bill for which Lord 
Derby was unprepared^ and by which “ he seemed quite knocked 
down.” Lord Malmesbury was anxious that he should meet it 
by a counter-bill or resolution, but he would not hear of it, and 
‘'treated Disraeli coldly when he proposed it.” “A mutual 
dislike between them,” adds Lord Malmesbury, might have 
serious consequences, but the two men are so different in 
character that it can hardly be otherwise ; yet they cannot do 
without one another at present. I have great confidence in 
Disraeli’s good temper and ambition to see that such is the 
case.” J This confidence was soon and amply justified. Lord 
Palmerston avenged himself for his dismissal by dexterously 
defeating Lord John Russell, who thereupon resigned, and Lord 
Derby undertook the government, and requested Lord Malmes- 
bury to take the Foreign Office, which, not without reluctance, 
he agreed to do. He describes Disraeli’s delight at the idea of 
coming into office. “ lie said he ‘ felt just like a young girl 
going to her first ball,* constantly repeating, ‘Now we have got 
a status' With all his apparent apathy when attacked in the 
House of Commons, he is always when out of it in the highest 
state of elation or the lowest depth of despair, according to the 
fortune of the day.^’§ 

^ Lord Derby was anxious that Lord Palmerston should join 
him, and Lord Malmesbury reveals what, to us at least, was 
before unknown, " that the Queen agreed to Lord Palmerston 
taking office again, but not to lead the House of Gpmmons,” 
and she renewed this condition when later in this year she 
gave full power to Lord Derby to form a fusion Oovemment.|| 
The revelation of these acts of personal government wil 
surprise those who reckon the Queen to be a mere cipher in 
the country. Protection was not yet openly abandoned by the 
Tories, and for that reason Lord Palmerston refused to join them. 


See M. de Persign^’s Letter to Lord Malmesbury,” vol. i. p. 294. We 
rc^et we have not space available for quotations from this very able letter, 
t Vide Mr. Disraeli’s speech of Feb. 28, 1869. 

t Yol 1. p. 303. And see Lord Derby’s Letter, in 1866, to Lord 
Malmesbury, vol. ii. p. 64. “ As to Disraeli^s hnpopularity, I see and regret 
* they could not do without him, even if there wim any one ready and 
ableto take bis place.” 

i p. 306. II Hid, p. 868. 
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In the new Cabinet there were ten or eleven members entirely 
new to office of any kind. I have been driving a team of 
young horses this morning " remarked Lord Derby to Lady 
Malmesbury ; **npt one had ever been in harness before^ and they 
went beautifully, not one kicked amongst them.^^* 

The new Ministry gave rise to a volley of jokes, mostly of a 
Biblical character, of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Disraeli) was especially the subject. It was said that he 
was ignorant of finance, and that Benj amines mess would be 
five times as great as the others.^’ “Never mind/^ it was 
observed, “Exodus comes before Numbers.”t During the 
second Derby Ministry, Mr. Disraeli first appeared in Parliament 
as a parliamentary reformer. We remember a story was then 
current that one of the Premier’s supporters said to him, “ You 
are all in a mess.” “ Yes,*’ was the reply, “ and Benjamin’s 
mess [his Reform Bill] is five times greater than any of his 
brethren.” Of Lord Derby himself many interesting particulars 
are given by Lord Malmesbury which verify the truth of the 
remark concerning him attributed to his son, the present Earl, 
that his father could be the first man in the country when he took 
pains. Lord Malmesbury describes him as writing an elaborate 
memorandum on the titles of Louis Napoleon. “ One of the 
best papers I ever read. Addington and Mellish, the oldest and 
ablest redacteViT8 in the Foreign Office, said that neither Canning 
nor Palmerston could have done the like, being written straight 
off without a single erasure in copper-plate hand.” t 

In the spring of 1855, when the Crimean War was at its 
height, Lord Malmesbury writes : — 

Lord Derby returned to-day from Newmarket, so full of his racing 
that he could think and talk of nothing else, and knew nothing of the 
last week’s events ; and when I alluded to our propositions at the 
Vienna Conference having been rejected by Russia asked, “ What 
propositions ? ” evidently not having looked at a newspaper for the 
whole week. Such is the character of this remarkable man, who has 
the power and habit of concentrating his whole mind upon the subject 
which occupies him at the moment and dismissing it with equal 
facility. He is very fond of using the expression “ one thing at a 
time.”§ 

One of Lord Derby’s defects as a party leader is very frankly 
admitted by Lord Malmesbury : — 

Lord Derby has never been able to realize the sudden growth wad 
power of tbe political press, for which he has no partiality, which 

• Vol. i. p. 312. 

J lbid. p. 309. Henry Grevillo, p. 417. t IMi p. 863. 

Ybl. ii. p* 91. It will be remembered Lord Derby was not then in oSoe. 
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feeling is reciprocated by its members. In these days it is a &tal 
error in men who wish to obtain public power and distinction. Lord 
Derby is too proud a man to flatter anybody, even his greatest friends 
and equals, much less those of whom he knows nothing. His son 
with greater wisdom (for the day) has taken the opposite 'line, and 
with benefit to his popularity and advancement.* 

Lord Derby himself was equally candid as to his faults. 
The fact is,’^ notes Lord Malmesbury, '' as he himself confessed 
to me, that be is much too honest and brusque to make a good 
diplomatist, and go through the necessary humbug of the 
profession. 

On Lord Derby^s oratory his friend and colleague remarks : — 

1 never saw an equal impression made by any other speaker there 
[the House of Lords] excepting Lord Lyndhurst. There was a 
peculiar charm in Lord Derby’s voice, which was a pure tenor, and 
in the brilliancy and English character of his diction. If he has 
been called the Rupert of Debate, it must be from the vigour of his 
charge alone, for he had none of the rashness of his prototype, but, on 
the contrary, much reflection and calmness before action, and was very 
nervous before making a prepared speech.;]; 

This nervousness before speaking, which was felt by Canning 
and Lyndhurst, was felt by Lord Derby throughout his life. 

I was surprised [writes Macaulay to his sister in 1831] to hear 
Stanley say, that he never rose without great uneasiness. “ My throat 
and lips,” he said, “ when I am going to speak, are as dry as those of 
a TTiftTi who is going to be hanged.”§ Tierney [he elsewhere sajrs] used 
to say he never rose in the House without feeling his knees tremble 
imder him, and 1 am sure [adds Macaulay] that no man who has 
not some of that feeling will ever succeed there.” 

Lord Malmesbury himself, on bis first coming into office, is 
described as being modest and diffident.”^ This disposition 
made him acceptable to the Queen and Prince Consort, by whom 
we know, on the authority of Lord Palmerston, that subser- 
viency of demeanour was thought the most useful qualification 
in a Minister, and by whom Lord Derby on account of his ** off- 
hand sarcastic manner,’^ was much disliked.** ‘^They early showed 

♦ Vol. ii. p. 73. t /Wd.p. 163^ 

i Ibid. p. 413. It was Mr. Disraeli who described Lord Derby ** as the 
Rnpert of Debate, who, when the charge was over, was generally found in the 
enemVs ranks.” 

§ '* Life of Macaulay,” vol. i. p. 241. ^ || Ibid. p. 304. 

J ''Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville,” First Series, p. 416. 

** See Lord Palmerston’s ” Correspondence,” as published ov Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley. Wc have not the book to refer to, and rely on the aitliori^ of Mr. 
Hanop. See his "Bolingbroke, a Political Study and Crittom,” p. i07 note, 
who quotes the expressions marked in the text with inverted oommas, bat does 
not give any reference. 
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their appreciation of the new Minister by giving him in the 
kindest and most gracious manner a great dw of private inform 
mation^ of which he could know nothing as to foreign^ especially 
German, Courts/'^ . Lord Malmesbury's appointment was parti- 
cularly disagreeable to the Feelites. They,'’ he writes, have 
got it into their heads, most absurdly and erroneously, that I 
was the principal in causing Lord Derby’s secession from them 
in 1846 ; nor do they forgive my sudden elevation to the Cabinet, 
without having ever previously laboured as they had done 
through preparatory grades/' t 

Lord Malmesbury's foreign connection, his knowledge of 
foreign countries and their languages, especially of France, 
and the diplomatic education he had given himself by his study, 
and editing of his grandfather’s papers qualified him for his 
new office. His fault as a statesman was that, like all the old 
Tory party, he thought more of the balance of power ” and 
foreign policy generally, than of the* well-being and good govern- 
ment of the people of this country. In one respect Lord 
Malmesbury’s appointment was specially fortunate. The ocmp 
d'dtat had produced suspicion of Louis Napoleon’s fhotives and 
policy in the English mjind, and it was “ the ruling feeling, at 
Court/’j: One of the many invasion panics to which we are 
subject was then prevalent, and the alarmist language of the 
English press was irritating to Louis Napoleon and the French 
people. The presence at our Foreign Office of one of his old 
and intimate friends tended to calm this irritation. Louis 
Napoleon, on his part, expressed his gratification at Lord 
Malmesbury's appointment, and *^at the good relations which 
ought to result from it to the two countries."§ And Lord 
M^mesbury replied : 1 shall enter upon my duties with the 

most complete conviction that amity between i^'rance and 
England is not only necessary to the prosperity of both these 
countries, but also to the general interest of civilization/'|| He 
also gave Lord Cowley, our ambassador at Paris, some hints 
as to the Prince President's character, most useful *to the 
ambassador when future events depended on the single will of 
one man.''^ Our mention of Louis Napoleon as ^'Prince Presi- 
dent " reminds us of a characteristic proceeding of Mr. Croker. 
Lord Malmesbu^ officially styled Louis Napoleon that title ; 
whereupon Mr. Uroker, 

having [to use his own words] some private acquaintuiop with hin 
lordship, and feeling strongly for both the credit of the AdinLnistratieU. 

* Vol. i. p. 319. t Eid. p. 373. 

1 On the autlioritj of Lord Falmerstpn, vide voL L p. 318., 

§ Ibid. p. 308. II Ibid.ip. 309. ^ IbO. p. alll 
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and the digni^ of the country, I took the liberty of observing to him 
that this was an irregular denomination which might lead to embarrass- 
ing consequences. To this [he adds] Lord Malmesbury made me 
(as perhaps my officiousness deserved) a very short dry jeply.’'* 

Lord Malmesbury does not mention this correspondence, nor 
throughout his "Mempirs^^ does he in any way allude to 
Mr. Croker. We therefore concludp that the “private ac- 
quaintance” between them was of the slightest, or that Lord 
Malmesbury, did not admit its existence. It was owing to Lord 
Malmesbury that the second Empire was recognized in spite of 
the grudging hesitation and objection of the Great Powers to 
follow England’s example. The Protectionists had raised hopes 
in the farmers’ minds, which in office they could not satisfy, and 
as early as May, Lord Malmesbury anticipated the new Govern- 
ment would be turned out before December.t It appears that 
Mr. Disraeli was prepared to anticipate Mr. Cobden’s commercial 
treaty with France, for in the month of August he sent Lord 
Malmesbury this remarkable letter : — 

1 return you Lord Cowley’s confidential despatch. I am not dis- 
posed to reduce our duties on French brandies to obtain a reduction 
of their duties on our coals. We had better leave our mutual tariffs 
as they stand, unless the French are willing to treat these matters on 
a much more extensive scale. If they woidd reduce their duties on 
linen, yarn, cottons, or iron, I should recommend our meeting them 
with reductions on their brandies and silks. The latter would be a 
great card for France. We ought now to be for as complete free 
trade as we can obtain, and let the English farmer, and the English 
landlord too, buy the best and the cheapest silks for their daughters. 

In case anything is to be done in this respect, it should be done 
with as little knowledge by the Board of Trade as practicable ; that 
office is filled with our enemies. Lord Cowley therefore should conduct 
the business entirely; or we should send some confidential and 
circumspect agent of our own. It is useless now to vex ourselves 
about the Prptectionist rock ahead. If this section exist, it can do 
nothing until the financial statement is made. Every expression of 
opinion bn their side will be suspended until they have heard our 
financial measures. I confess I have no great fear of them, and I think 
they and their constituents will be satisfied. 

The same letter contains also this remarkable passage: — 
“These wretched colonies will all be independent too, in a few 
years, and are a millstone round our neck.”:t Disraeli at 

that time had the 8a>gacity and courage to approach Mr. Cobden,§ 
whose ties* to the Wing leaders were then extremely loose, and 

• “The Croker Papers,” vol. iih p. 204. \ f IU4. voL L p. 832. 

t/4iUp.344. * 

. f W e have often heard Mr. Gobdea etpten his regret sC the defeat of the 
Sisrby Cbvemment in December, 1862. 
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sent bitn to Paris on the same mission on which he went there 
seven years later, Mr. Disraeli might have averted the iall of 
Lord Derby’s first Government, and by giving fr^ trade betvi^n 
France and England seven years^ longer duration, so accustbn|ed 
the ^ French people to the benefit of the free exchange of 
commodities, that it would have been more difficult for the 
present rulers of F ranee, to have abrogated the Oobden treaty. 
membering the “ Imperial policy ” of Lord Beacohsfield the re- 
ference to the “wretched colonies” is amusing. The invasion panic 
continued. “It was spread far and wide ’^by Leopolddt. of Belgium. 
Lord Brougham also, who ought to have known better, wrote 
alarmist advice to Lord Malmesbury,* who wrote to Lord Derby: 
“I believe 1 stand alone in disbelieving the sinister feelings and in- 
tentions of Louis Napoleon.”-f- The Queen and the Prince Consort 
were extremely anxious for an increase of the national defences. 

The autumn Session of 1852 was at hand, and ^e are told 
by Lord Malmesbury : “I called on Disraeli just returned from 
Windsor. He had a discussion of two and a half hours with the 
Prince upon the national defences. Disraeli, in very low spirits, 
said it would destroy his Budget, and ridiculed the panic.” ^ 
Many times in Lord Bcaconsiield’s career “ be saw the best and 
yet the worst pursued.” Lord Malmesbury anticipated the fall 
of the Ministry before December. In fact, it lasted till the 17th 
of December. Lord Derby, in announcing his fall, paid bis 
colleague at the Foreign Office “ a generous compliment,” which 
the ex-f'oreign Secretary felt more than compensated him for 
the excessive abuse which h^ had from first to last received from 
a “ ribald press.^^ “ The expression,” he adds, “is not mine, but 
that of Lord John Bussell.” § Not only Lord Malmesbury, but 
Lord Derby also,, must have been gratified by Lord John 
Russells frank admission to M. Walewski’s “ Ce’st une gloire 
pour Lord Derby d^avoir gouvernd le pays comme il fait ces 
derniers dix mois. Nousavons trouv^s tout en etat meilleur £tat 
qua quand nous Tavons laissd.”|| Besides our relations with 
France, there were many other difficulties in foreign politics 
during Lord Malmesbury’s first tenure of office, trhich on the 
whole he satisfactorily adjusted. 

Our contracting space compels us to pass lightly over the 
period which elapsed between Lord Malmesbury’s petirement 
from office in 1852 and his resumption of it in 1858.. Ddritig 
this period he kept up his friendly relations IF with^Loais 

• Vol. i. n. 360. f P- 366. 1 Ibid, p. 362. , § IHd, p. 377. 

■ ^ H Ibid, p. 378. 

^ Mareh l8, 1863, Malmesbury is at Paris, and lias been receired d bras 
oussrts by Leaves from the Diary of Henry 6reviUf/*fie0fmd 

Series, p. 47. 'v ^ ' 

[Vol. OXXIII. No. CCXLVI.]-Niw Suns, Vol. LXVH. No. U. Z 
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NapoleoD, who had become Emperor of the French ; their con- 
versation on political topics seems to have been unreserved, and 
their intercourse had a beneficial effect on the Anglo-French 
alliance. While we were drifting into the Crimean ^vvar, Lord 
Malmesbury paid one of his visits to the Emperor. No one/’ 
he says, could be more friendly and kind to me than the 
Emperor during this visit ; but he is evidently very nervous as 
to the heartiness of Lord Aberdeen’s Government, as he has 
good reason for knowing his personal and political dislike of 
him. But what makes the most impression on me is the un- 
disguised indifference, if not distaste, of the French people and 
army to the impending war.”* When the Prince Consort was 
accused of giving aud^iences to the Ministers privately, and thus 
substituting himself for the Queen,” Lord Malmesbury bore this 
testimony : My own experience would testify to the fact that 
on no single^ccasion did 1 have any audience upon matters of 
State except with the Queen in person, the Prince standing on 
her right hand ; and if he wrote to me, it was in her Majesty’s 
name that the opinions or criticisms were given. His informa- 
tion on the wheels within wheels which revolved in the northern 
Courts of Europe was invaluable as being out of the reach of our 
diplomatists.^^ But he adds this pregnant admission: '^His 
(the Princess) heart is naturally German.” t With the Prince, 
Germany was ever first — England second. 

Having regard to the events which happened .sixteen years 
later, this entry is noteworthy : “ The war is decidedly unpopular 
here in Paris, as the French think they have no direct interest 
in it, and care little for being our allies. A war against Prussia 
would be popular, as they have still a great hankering after the 
frontier of the Rhine.” i 

In the protracted Ministerial crisis of 1855, the Queen was 
reduced to choose between Lords Palmerston and Derby, both 
of whom she disliked ; but Lord Malmesbury testifies : “ However 
much her Majesty may dislike a Minister, she will always do 
what she believes to be her duty to the country, and sacrifice 
private feelings to patriotism.” § This is satisfactory — ^not so 
the following passage ; I have positive proofs that tne French 
ambassador, Walewski, throughout the late events has been 
most active in the intrigue which placed and kept Lord 
Palmerston, both as against Lord John and Lord Derby. The 


• Vol. i. p. 413. 

t Ibid. p. 422. Under date June 15, 1854. At that tbne Lord Mahnes- 
b^^had had only ten months’ official experience. la |iot this a subsequent 
addition to the orig;inal entry ? 

I Ibid, p, 432, under date April 21, 1864. { Vol. ii. p. 8. 
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Emperor has a great admiration for him, and told me once, 

‘ Avec Palmerston ou pent faire des grandes choses.' 

We read also of a conversation between Persigny and Lord 
Malmesbury, in which the French Minister said : ‘*Tbe Emperor 
consults no one ; he is incapable of seeing dilFerent sides of a 
question ; his judgment is good when he does hear them. The 
Crimean w’ar began without any plan — everything done by 
himself. . . . Everything done with ignorance and careless- 

ness. The Emperor does not work two hours a day, and yet 
will order every thing.*^ t If this testimony be true, and no 
doubt it is, it is wonderful that the Empire lasted so lonpf. A 
letter to Lord Malmesbury during the progress of the Onmean 
war by the late Lord Herbert contains a passage worthy of all 
attention ; “ The public are right in thinking of Russian aggres- 
sion, but wrong in attributing to it a wonderful foresight, skill 
and design. The Russians are just as great fools as other people, 
but they encroach, as we encroach in India, Africa, and every- 
where — because we can’t help it.^^ He adds: ‘‘I, from my 
Russian connection, have heard and know more of their interior 
and exterior policy than the generality of people.^* 

We also read with interest this interesting criticism on Lord 
Beaconsfield by the French Emperor: '‘The Emperor talked to 
me in the most friendly and confidential manner. His opinion 
of Disraeli was that he has not the head of a statesman, but that 
he is like all literary men, as he has found them from Chateau- 
briand to Guizot, ignorant of the world — talking well, but 
nervous when the moment of action arises. The Emperor is 
evidently very sensible of Disraeli’s peculiarities without doing 
justice to his genius.''§ We assent to Lord Malmesbury’s 
criticism on the Emperor — nervousness in action was no 
characteristic of Lord Beaconsfield. 

Of the manners of the Imperial Court we have this account : — 

• The English ladies who went to Compi6gne for the fetes have just 
returned, and seem to have been greatly amused. The Emperor as 
much occupied with Madame Walewski as ever. They were struck 
with the freedom in conversation and manners of the Court, which is 
most remarkable in Princess Mathilde. Their forgetfulness of all 
convenances is quite incredible, and in more than one instance excited 
the disgust of the Empress as well as her guests.|| 

"Madame Walewski,’^ Lord Malmesbury tells us, "was a 
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Horentine, a beautiful woman,” * who did the honours of the 
French Embassy to perfection. She used to have frequent 
mandats on the Emperor’s running account with BariDgs.t 
Early in the Session of 1858, the 'Palmerston Ministry met 
with an unlooked-for defeat at the hands of Mr. Milner Gibson 
on their Conspiracy to Murder” Bill, and resigned. Lord 
Derby then formed his second Ministry. We learn from Lord 
Malmesbury that Lord Grey would have joined it if it had not 
been for Mr. Disraeli, and that Mr. Gladstone would also have 
joined had he been offered the leadership of the Commons.”]: 
Had Mr. Gladstone joined that Ministry the whole course of 
English history might have been changed. Lord Malmesbury 
himself resumed his office of Foreign Secretary. It was fortu- 
nate for the country that he did so, but he truly said : “ In 
giving me the Foreign Office, Lord Derby imposed a very great 
responsibility upon me.”§ At that moment our relations with 
France were “ in a state of more than tension,” arising out of 
Orsini’s attempt on the Emperor’s life, which had been plotted 
in England, and the consequent irritation of the French people, 
and especially the army. It was therefore fortunate that at our 
Foreign OflSce there was a personal friend of the Emperor, and 
one in whom he had entire confidence. The difficulties were 
increased by the fact that M. Persigny, the French ambassador, 
was furious at the Conservative party coming into office, as he 
was devoted to Lord Palmerston, and instead of assisting Lord 
Malmesbury to restore the friendly feelings between England 
and France, did all he could to prevent his attaining that object, 
not only by relating to Lord Palmerston all that passed between 
him and the Foreign Secretary, but by writing letters to the 
Emperor to increase his irritation. || Thanks to Lord Malmes- 
bury, the quarrel with France was speedily adjusted. Nor was 
this* the only difficulty he bad to encounter. A Sardinian ship — 
the Cagliari, 'with a party on board who intended to land in 
Calabria and rtir up that part of Italy to insurrection — was 
captured by a Neapolitan ship. The crew included two English 
engineers, who were with the others confined at Naples. If The 
Palmerston section of the Opposition raised the cry *‘Civis 
Homanus,” and violently attacked the Ministry for not demand- 


* Yol. i.p. 208, note. We conclude that Madame Walevski is the person 
there mentioned as the second wife of Count Walewski, a natural son Of 
N^leon 1. and one of Napoleon lll.'s ministers, 

t Vide '* Papiers et Correspondauce de la Famille Imperiale,** vol. i. p. 141. 
{ Vol. ii. p. 09. It will be remembered that tha sromid taken ^ the 
Opposition was that the proposed chance in the law was oietated bj the Irench 
Government. § Ibid. p. 97. II IM. v. 108. 
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ing the immediate release of the two Englishmen. I am in a 
singular position on this question/^ wrote Lord, Malmesbuxr; 

1 am made Minister on purpose to resist interference on the 
part of France with our laws, and 1 am also expected to keep up 
a quarrel with Kaples in support of interference with their 
institutions. What a set we are!”* And later in the year 
he wrote : ** Look at the incongruous position of England at 
this moment, and of its Government on this question. England 
rose as one man last February because France was supposed, 
notwithstanding her assurances to the contrary, to interfere with 
our internal jurisdiction, and here she is quarrelling with 
Naples, because Naples won't alter her laws at the beck of our 
Government.^'t lu the end the King of Naples gave up the 
Cagliari and her crew to England and paid ^d,000, the compen- 
sation demanded by Lord Malmesbury for the two English engi- 
neers. It was owing to him that a quarrel, which at one moment 
threatened a general war, was settled in a manner so satisfactorily.]: 
Lord Malmesbury also had to encounter another difficulty. A 
French ship, the Charles et Georges, was seized by the Portuguese 
as being a slave ship, and taken into the Tagus. The French 
Government were as indignant at this as the English Govern- 
ment had been at the seizure of the CagliaH. Portugal claimed 
under treaties the assistance of England against France. Lord 
Malmesbury in this case also took a paciRc and conciliatory 
course, which, however, did not meet the approbation of a self- 
constituted censor. “ The Portuguese affair,^' wrote the Prince 
Consort to Stockmar, “ has made the worst, possible impression 
here, and the Ministry will find it difficult to defend themselves 
from the reproach of having left Portugal in the lurch. If they 
had taken up the cudgels for Portugal in the way the case 
demanded, we should have been brought to the verge of a 
general war.” § The Prince Consort’s Connection with For^igal 
made him anxious that England should take up the cudgels 
for her,” even at the cost of a general war. Fortunately, Lord 
Malmesbury’s pacific and prudent policy prevailed, and the 
complication was peacefully arranged. His conduct was attacked 
in Parliament, but without success. || 

In the following year (1859) Lord Malmesbury made strenuous 
but unsuccessful efforts to avert the war in Italy^ between 
Franco and Austria.” 

# The truth is [is his entry in his Diary] he [the Emperor] U 
determined to go to war with Austria to propitiate the Italians and to 
save his own life from assassination. Cavour worked upon this at 
their interview at Plombi^res last autumn, and persuaded him that 

• Vol. ii. p 119. t p. 139. 

§ Life of the Prince Consort,” vol. iv. p. 334. || voL ii. pp. 151-I59. 
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taking up the cause of Italy vrill save his life, forfeited according to the 
laws of the Carbonari. If this is so there must be war, for a personal 
motive is generally stronger than a public one, and everybody agrees 
this his terror of assassination is very great.^ « 

The friendship between the Emperor and Lord Malmesbury 
was at this time somewhat overclouded ; the Emperor believed 
that the English Foreign Secretary had encouraged Germany to 
act against him. The fact being that Lord Malmesbury had 
written a very strong despatch urging Germany to remain quiet, 
a fact of which M. Walewski, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, seems purposely to have kept the Emperor ignorant, f 
In the spring Parliament was dissolved, and a general elec- 
tion took place, as to which we read this remarkable entry : “ It 
is said that Lord Clarendon positively refuses to join Lord 
Palmerston. The same authority declares there is no doubt that 
Persigny came with orders not to spare money in getting votes 
against us at the election ; that one gentleman received £480, 
the cost of his election, is well known 

The new Pyrliament met on June 7, Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell had made up their quarrels, or at least, as was 
said, “ they had shaken hands and embraced, and hate each other 
more than ever.^*§ A reconciliation which reminds us of that of 
the two demons in “ The Devil on Two Sticks ” : “ They brought 
us together,” says Asmodeus ; they reconciled us. We shook 
hands, and became mortal cnemies.^^ The reunited Liberal parly 
determined to turn out the Tory Government. A vote of want 
of confidence was moved as an amendment to the Address, and 
after three niglits^ debate, carried by a majority of thirteen. 
Azeglio (the Italian Minister to England) is said to have thrown 
his hat in the air, and himself in the arms of Jaucourt, the 
French attache, which probably no ambassador, or even Italian, 
eveg did before in so public a place/)! 

One of thQ, principal points made against Lord Derby’s 
Government was that they had not prevented the Italian 
war ; on this Lord Malmesbury remarks : — 

Thus fell the second Admiaistration of Lord Derby. With a dead 
majority against him, it is evident that he could not for long have 
maintained his ground, but it is equally certain he would not have 
been defeated on the Address if Disraeli had previously laid on the 
table the Blue-Book containing the Italian and French correspondence 
with the Foreign Office. Why he chose not to do so I never kney, 
nor did he ever explain it to me but I presented it to the House of 

* Voi. ii. p. 157, under date February 16 ; con/, p. 160. 
t Ibid. p. 176. See the ** Despatch," at p. 1^5. 

± JLid. p. 188, under date June 12. § Ibid. p. 120. || Ibid. p. 187. 

^ But coff/. the letter to Lord Cowley, vol. ii. p. 192, quoted jfosi. This 
pttuage seems to have been written after the event, and not to be strictly 
accurate.— note as to Mr. Cobden, 
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Lord»at the last moment, when I found he would iiot give H te*l3ie 
House of Commons, and at least twelve or fourteen Members of 
Parliament who voted against us in the fatal division came out of 
their vf&y at different times and places to assure me that, had they 
read that correspondence Wore the debate, they never could have , 
voted for an amendment which, as far as our conduct respecting the 
war was concerned, was thoroughly undeserved, we having done 
everything that was possible to maintain peace. Mr. Cobden*was one 
of these, and expressed himself strongly to me on the subject.* It 
may be asked why Lord Derby did not himself order this Blue-Book 
to be produced ; but the fact was that he wished to resign, worn out 
by repeated attacks of gout arid the toils of his office, and was 
indifferent to continuing the struggle. When a few days after the Blue- 
Book was read, I received as many congratulations upon its contents 
as during the past year I had suffered attacks from the Opposition and 
the “ press," and many Members repeated over and over again that 
had they read it they would not have supported the amendment. 
And in another place he says, ‘‘ All my colleagues praised the Blue- 
Book on Italy except Disraeli, who never said a word."t 

This is unlike Mr. Disraeli’s chivalrous loyalty to his col- 
leagues. “ His real reason for this strange line,” so writes Lord 
Malmesbury to Lord Cowley, “ was that ke had not read it^ and 
could not have fought it in debate.*’ t It looksr to us as^ if 
Mr. Disraeli secretly disapproved of Lord Malmesbury’s Italian 
policy. 

The second Palmerston Government was then formed, and 
Lord John Russell succeeded Lord Malmesbury at the Foreign 
Office. Lord Derby after two experiences of •attempting to 
govern when in a minority, had no wish to repeat the experi- 
ment, and in language characteristically brusque said of his 
successora to his late colleagues : “ W^e must help to keep these 
cripples on their legs."§ How this was done Lord Malmesbury 
with equal candour and indiscretion tells us : — 

I was deputed by Lord Derby and Disraeli to tell Lady Palmerston 
that we meant to throw out the Duty on Paper Bill (for which she 
thanked us), and further to say, that if Mackinnoii's motion for pcst*- 
poningthe Reform Bill|| until after the census of 18GI passed, and if 
Lord John and other Members of Government (meaning Glade^ne 
and Milner Gibson) went out in consequence, and joined the Rascals 

* Vol. ii. pp. 188, 189. Mr. Cobden, it is to be observed, was not in a nosi&A 
to vote on the amendment. The Governraent was defeated on June 11. Mr. 
Cobden did not return from America till June 29 (see Motley S of 

Cobden vol. ii. p. 223), but he expressed to Lord Malmesbury’s secretary toe 
oninion attributed to him in the text.— Fwfe vol. ii. p. 245. t 191. 

^ . t Ibid.j. 192. 5 Ibid. p. 215. . . 

II Alluding to Lord John’s latest and unsuccessful attempt, m 18oD to 
reopen the' Reform question. 
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against the Government, ive would engage ourselves to support Lord 
Palmerston against them for this Session. Lady Palmerston expressed 
herself as being very grateful for the offer, but said she did not 
think Lord John would go out if beaten.^ 

This reveals a mean and discreditable intrigue between the 
Tories and Lord Palmerston to defeat the financial policy of 
his own Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Again : — 

1 had a satisfactory interview with Lord and Lady Palmerston 
yesterday. They are as anxious as we are to get rid of the Reform 
Rill, but do not exactly see their way. It is evident he does not wish 
to lose Lord John, though he would be very glad if Gladstone resigned. 
Rumours of Lord John’s and Gladstone’s resignation continue. Some 
of the Whigs signed the round-robin, blaming the former for his 
foreign policy and asking him to resign. Jlis only remark was, 
Blackguards ! ”f 

The Italian policy of Lord Malmesbury was as wide as the 
poles asunder from that of Lord John Bussell. Lord Malmes- 
bury’s object was to maintain the territorial arrangements of 
1815, which he thought had ensured ^‘the longest peace on 
record." J That of Lord John Russell was ‘Ho establish the 
union, the independence, and the freedom of ltaly."§ With this 
end in view, he wrote his memorable despatch to Sir James 
Hudson of October 27, 1860, in which he — to use his own 
words — “ evinced the sympathy which the British Government 
felt towards the people of Italy, and confirmed by the authority 
of Vattel the niaxitn : ‘ That when a people, from good reasons, 
take up arms against an oppressor, it is but an act of justice and 
generosity to assist brave men in the defence of their liberties." ”|| 
This despatch is of course pronounced by Lord Malmesbury to 
be “an unjustifiable one.’"i[ We think differently, but it certainly 
well* * * § illustrates the acute criticism of the late Mr. Bageboton the 
style of Lord RusseU’s diplomatic correspondence : — 

.... He wrote as he used to speak in the House of Commons : 
with a certain cold acumen he “ pitched ” (there is no less familiar 

* Yol. ii. pp. 227, 228. Lord Palmerston thus writes to the Queen as to the 
anticipated rejection by the Lords of the Paper Duties Bill: “Visconnt 
Palmerston is bound in duty to say that if they do so they will perform a good 
public service,”— “Life of the Prince Consort,” vol. v. p. 100. 

t Yol. ii. p, 229, under date Jane 2, 1860. 

j “ Letter to Lord Cowley,” vol. ii. p. 147* 

§ Earl llusseli’s “Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 27Sr his 
“ Sjpwches and Despatches,*' vol. ii. p. 250. 

ir The entire despatch is given in “ Recollections and Steestions,” p. 279 
H 9 M, It will also be found in the WxsniniBTEa Rninaw (N.S., No. CXV. 
Ji^ 1^80, p. 114), article “ Memoirs of the Prince Consort.” 
f Vol. ii. p. 237. 
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word adequate) into the foreign Courts as he used to pitch into/’ 
Sir . Robert Peel, and not being used to parliamentary plainness the 
foreign Courts did nut like it. Lord Russell hardly conducted a foreign 
controversy in which the extreme intelligibility of his woihIs did not 
leave a sting behind them.^ 

Accordingly, when this despatch was made public, the Emperor 
of Germa^t intimated to the Prince Consort ’'that the I^ian 
policy of England was viewed abroad with very great regret 
and the Prince Consort, if we rightly understand Sir Theodore 
Martin, thought this despatch scarcely prudent from the pen of 
an English Minister;”! and Lord Malmesbury tells us, that when 
Brunnow read it, he observed, ’’ Ce n’est pas de la diplomatique, 
ce’st de la polisonerie.’^ Cavour, when Hudson read it to him 
nearly fainted from joy.§ 

We must pass over the time which elapsed between the return 
of Lords Palmerston and Bussell to office, and the death of Lord 
Falmerston.in the autumn of 1865. Of his departed friend Lord 
Malmesbury writes : — 

I shall always recollect him as one of the kindest men to me in 
private life, which I attribute mainly to his affection for my grand- 
father, the first Lord Malmesbury, who was his guardian. As a 
hlinister, although I often differed from him, I look upon him as one 
of our greatest, especially in his knowledge of foreigners and their 
character. He was clear-headed, always knew what he wanted, and 
was determined to carry it out with great moral and physical courage. 
We shall be long ere we see his like again. He was English to the 
backbone.il 

In a former mention of him. Lord Malmesbury says : "There 
is no man so pleasant in his piivate life, and it is extraordinary 
that he should not be able to exercise the same courtesy in 
public affairs.^'f Earl Russell succeeded Lord Palmerston as 
Premier. In January, 1866, Parliament met for the first time 
after the general election, in the preceding July. The Russell 
Ministry had a paper majority of seventy, but of these a large 
number had been returned as "Liberals and supporters of Lord 
Palmerston,” and were therefore opposed to the Reform Bill, which 
was announced as the principal measure of the Session. The 
defection of the Adullamites took place. The Government were 
defeated, and resigned. At the opening of the Ses£on there 

* Biographical Studies,” by Walter Bagehot, p. 34^. 
t Then Prince Regent of Pitftaia. 

! " Life of Prince Consort,” vol. v. pp. 226, 227. The Prince m%hi have 
re&oted that the ]^volution of 1688, to which the Queen owes her crown, 
was based on the same principles as this despatch. 

§ Yol. ii. p. 237. Brunnow was Rnsaian Ambassador at the English Court. 

If Ihii, p. 341. % Ibid. p. 63. 
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was an attempt among a small and unimportant knot of in- 
dividuals in the Conservative ranks to get rid of Lord Derby, 
and put Disraeli or Lord Stanley in his place.”* It was abortive, 
and Lord Derby, as head of the Opposition, was fOr the third 
time called on to form a Ministry, while he was in a decided 
minority in the Commons. He undertook the task. The state 
of Lord Malmesbury’s health prevented his resuming the onerous 
duties of the Foreign office, and he became Lord Privy Seal.t 

When the new Ministry met Parliament, three members of 
Lord Grey’s Ministry took part in the debate in the Lords, and 
presented a melancholy appearance. Lord Derby himself was 
“ evidently enfeebled by illness and nervous ” when he rose to 
address the House, and Lords Russell and Brougham, who 
followed him, “ both looked very old and broken. '’J 

Lord Derby when first he became Premier announced that it 
was his mission to stem the tide of democracy, which threatened 
to overwhelm our institutions ; ” but as the Atlantic beat Mrs. 
Partington, so the tide of democracy was too strong for Lord 
Derby, and the work of his last Ministry was a democratic 
Reform Bill, Lord Malmesbury relates fully and frankly the 
story of the distracted councils” and “crude action” of the 
Cabinet, of the resignation of three of its members, “ able and 
honourable men,” of the laiaser idler system followed by the 
Government, trying to make the best “ they could of the Bill, 
but constantly yielding something so that at every Cabinet 
“ the Bill became more Radical,” and of “ the great condemnation 
and ridicule ” to . which the Ministry in consequence exposed 
themselves.§ After many vicissitudes the Bill came up to the 
House of Lords, and Lord Derby “moved the second reading 
without a division, saying it was ^ a leap in the dark.^ Peers on 
our side were averse to it, but at a meeting of them Lord Derby 
said he would resign if it was rejected.^'H When the Bill 
reached the ‘Committee stage Lord Derby was suffering from 
gout, aud unable to attend. Lord Malmesbury, although it has 
been said, we believe truly, that “ in common with the peat 
majority of the peers he utterly disapproved of the Ilill,”f 
had to conduct it through Committee. “ This " he records, “ was 
no easy work, especially with many of our men against me. 
Lord Cairns for one, carried an amendment (raising the lodger 
franchise from £10 to dPl5), against me by a large majority.***" 

* Vol. ii. p. US. t Ihid. p. 35(t f I6id. p. 861. 

§ Ibid, pp: 365-369. Tbe Bill as passed established household suffrage 
in cities and boroughs. At p. 366 note. Lord Malmttbufy says of one of the 
Government proposals, ** it was nicknamed the Bix Hours Reform Bill.’’ 
W e thought it had been called the " Ten Minutes Bill.’* 

II Ibid. p. 371. Saturday ^view, ubi supra, •• Vol. ii. p. 373. 
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In February, 1868, the continued illness of Lord Perby com- 
pelled his retirement from the head of affairs, and Mr; Pisraeli 
(as he then was) for the first time became Premier. What then 
happened tends to show that he had no great friendship for, or 
perhaps we should say opinion of, Lord Malmesbury, who tells us:~ 

Disraeli sent for me, and asked me to remain to lead the House of 
Lords as Privy Seal. Previously, and foreseeing this event, the DukeS 
of Eicbmond and Marlborough and I agreed to stand together and 
support the Government of Disraeli or Stanley should the Queen 
appoint either of them to be Premier. I alterwards found that 
Disraeli had offered the leadership to the Duke of Marlborough, who 
very generously refused, saying that I had a prior claim, and had 
filled the place to the satisfaction of the Peers.* 

This underhand proceeding, however, made no difference in 
Lord Malmesbury’s feelings towards Disraeli. He speaks of bim 
in these extravagant terms : “ His genius rendered his adminis- 
tration one of the great landmarks of English history.^* + Lord 
Chelmsford, muWt yemens though without any ground of 
complaint, was gently compelled to descend from the woolsack 
in order that Lord Cairns might take his place. The result of 
the first election under the democratic Eeform Bill which Lord 
Malmesbury had, however reluctantly, piloted through the House 
of Lords, if not as it should, or at least might, have been foreseen 
by, was mortifying to him. “ Sir Henry Wolff,'* he despondingly 
records, “has been beaten at Christchurch. Everything proves 
what a Radical Bill Lord Derby and Disraeli have brought in^ 
for Sir Henry was supported by every gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood. The elections are going on as badly as possible all 
over the country, so our fate is decided,’' J Again, a few days 
later he notes : “ The counties have behaved splendidly, and the 
Times of course says that they must be reformed, grudging ,U8 
our miserable minority of 27^.” § The borough of Christchurch 
had been, we believe, as much an appanage of Heron Court as 
the city of Ripon has hitherto been of Studley Royal, but Lord 
Malmesbury was now obliged to confess that he was hoist by 
his own petard.” “ The majority of my people and labourers 
at Heron Court voted against Wolff, my bailiff telling them, 

‘ You must vote for Wolff, but you are voting against yourselves.' ”1| 
Another democratic reform — anonymous voting — ^has abolished 
what Mr. Cobden called “ the record kept against every man 
how he votes,” and relieved Lord Malmesbury from the pain of 
knowing that his people'^ vote against his wishes, and h\B 
bailiff from the trouble of giving self-contradictory commands. 

II /did. p. 388. . 


* Vol. ii. p. 378. . 1 P- 

§ I6id. p. 387. 
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Lord Malmesbury, at the dose of 1868 — why, he does 
not explain — resigned the leadership of the House of Lorda 
His resignation was contemporaneous with that of the Disraeli 
Government. Lord Cairns was unanimously cho^n as his 
successor.*^ During the session of 1869 ' Lord Malmesbury 
obtained a victory over the combined forces of the Ministry and 
his own party. Earl Russell brought in a Bill enabling the 
Crown to create a limited number of life-peers, a term which 
Lord Malmesbury accurately describes as a singular blunder, 
for the peers contemplated by the Bill would not really be peers 
because they would not be pares of those who will be their 
colleagues in the House.’^t Lord Derby and Lord Cairns 
supported the second reading, which passed without a division ; 
but not without opposition from Lord Malmesbury, who 
reprints the speech 1 he made in the debate. He rested his 
opposition on this foundation : “ I am very much mistaken if 
it is not one of the first principles of the constitution that 
a peerage should . be hereditary ; that, indeed, is the very 
essence of the peerage. Now the Bill at once sweeps away 
that principle.” So great an authority as the Regius Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford recently stated a contrary doctrine 
in these broad terms : It is the personal summons to 
Parliament which is the essence of the peerage.^^ § And again : 
“ When, in the present reign. Sir James Parke was, according to 
ancient precedents, created a peer for life only, the Lords, in 
defiance of Jaw, in defiance of history, in defiance of the clear 
rights of the Crown, and of the manifest expediency of the case, 
h^ the matchless impudence to refuse to Lord Wensleydale, a 
baron of the realm, as lawfully created as any of them, his lawful 
seat in their House/^ || But as this learned writer in an earlier 
passage admits that after the fifteenth century it would be 
hard, till the present reign, to find a distinct case of a temporal 
lord with a seat in Parliament being created for life only,” ^ 
it seems to us that he has not given its proper weight to the 
fact that for three centuries this power of creating life-peerages 
had been disused, which to our minds justifies the resolution of 
the House of Lords in denying the validity of the patent of Lord 

• Vol. ii. p. 38S-390. t Ibid. p. 394. t Ibid. p. 393 ei seq. 

§ **The Ralure and Origin rf the fiouse of Lordfi,’*bj Edward A. Free- 
man, D.C.L., LL.D., Pegius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford, p. 16. We are glad to see that Dr. Freeman’s views on the nature 
and origin of Uie House of Lords substantially agree with those we expressed 
in our number in October last. — Fide article '*The Lords and the Franchise 
Quwtion.” 11 Ibid. p. 18. • 

^ Ibid. p. 16 ante. There is a good letter on the guesiioii of Life Peerages 
from Mr. Croker to Lord Campbeu in The Groker rspere," vol. iii. p. 366. 
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Wensleydale so far as it gave him the right to sit aad irote io 
Parliament^ and certainly does, not warrant the very strong 
expressions in which their action is described by the Regitis 
Professor. 

On the third reading of Lord Bussell’s Bill, Lord Malmesbury 
gained a most unusual victory. "I made/’ he says/* a deliberate 
speech* against it, and, to my great satisfaction succeeded in 
throwing it out by a majority of twenty-nine— 106 to 77— 
converting to ray views both ray leaders and many others who 
had supported the Bill. I had returned from Italy on purpose 
to effect this, and to have done so at the last stage was an 
unexpected and very ^reeable success.” t The only similar 
success of late years which we can call to mind was Macaulay’s 
defeat of Lord Hotham’s Bill to exclude the Master of the Bolls 
from the House of Commons. It had passed unopposed through 
all its stages but the last. On the third reading Macaulay spoke 
against it, and, as was said at the time, after his speech the 
Bill was not thrown out, but pitched out.” t In both cases the 
triumph was shortlived, and more shadowy than substantial. 
Under the Judicature Act the Master of the Rolls can no longer 
sit in. the House of Commons, and the House of Lords has 
admitted temporal lords who are not hereditary peers — viz., 
the Lords of Appeal in ordinary, official lords whose position 
is wonderfully anomalous, but who at most are Lords of Parlia- 
ment for life, and who are not necessarily even that.” § 

Lord Malmesbury describes Lord Derby’s last great par- 
liamentary speech — that on the second reading of the Irish 
Church Bill : Lord Derby’s speech was a very good one, and 
the peroration very eloquent and touching ; but his voice was 
feeble, he looked pale and ill, and his manner had lost its energy. 
It was altogether very painful for those who love him to see such 
evident symptoms of failing strength. The mind, however, is as 
clear and fresh as ever.^’H This was on June 17. On Sep- 
tember 14 the diarist records that the accounts of Lord Derby 
are very bad, and I am very unhappy ; ” and on the 17th the news 
of Lord Derby is much the same — he is gradually ** sinking ; ” 
and on September 23 we read this melancholy entry: *^Lord 
Derby died this morning at seven o’clock. In him I lose my 
greatest friend, and the country a most brilliant and accormplished 
statesman.”^ It is interesting to compare with these words 


* It is reprinted in vol. ii. p. 402 ei eeg, f Ibid. p. 408« . 

1 **Jiaoaulay'8 Life,** vol. li. p. 335. The speech will be found in hia own 
edition of his speeches. 

6 Nature and Origin of the House of Lords/* p. 19. 

® II Vol. ii. p. 401. % Ibid. TO. 411, 412: 
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those of another statesman now also no more, who in early life 
was Lord Derby’s colleague, but who in later years was always 
either opposed to, or opposed by, him. They said many a bitter 
word of each other, but remained friends throughout. “ The 
news of the death of Lord Derby,” writes Lord Russell, has 
afflicted this country, which saw in him a man noble by character 
as well as by rank, always ready to sacrifice office for the sake of 
maintaining his opinions, and forming those opinions, if with the 
fallibility of human judgment, yet with an integrity which must 
in all future times command respect.” * 

Amongst the many entertaining anecdotes with which the 
Memoirs abound, there is one which shows the relations between 
the two Earls at the time when Lord Russell was at the Foreign 
Office and Lord Derby leading the Opposition, and had made 
some slashing speeches on the foreign policy of the Government.t 

1861, June 28. Concert at Buckingham Palace. Whilst we were 
waiting for our carriage to go away Lord Derby joined us, and 
immediately after Lord John Kussell came up. Lord Derby exclaimed, 
“ How do you do, Lord John ? you have got into very bad company.” 
He looked at us all round with a grim smile and said, ‘‘I see I have ; ” 
when Lord Derby looking at him attentively, observed that he was 
incorrectly dressed, having his leveo uniform instead of the full 
dress which he ought to have worn. Lord John said, I know I am 
wron^^ and the porter wanted to turn me out.” ‘‘ Oh did he ? ” exclaimed 
Lord Derby, “Thou canst not say I did it.” Of course all those 
round laughed at this apt quotation from Shakespeare, and no one 
more than Lord John himself.^ 

With the mention of Lord Derby’s death these Memoirs close, 
but there is a short appendix relating principally to the last 
years of Lord Malmesbury’s old friend, the Emperor of the 
French. He saw him in the spring of 1870. "The resulV^ he 
says, of my visit and conversation was one of extreme pain, for 
I saw that he was no longer the same man of sanguine energy 
and self-reliance, and had grown prematurely old and broken.”§ 
Lord Malmesbury, indeed, thinks the Emperor's “ bodily suffering 
and exhaustion, from a deadly disease rather than any moral 
conviction,” was the cause of his giving France a constitutional 
Government. || When these two old friends next met, it was at 
Chislehurst. Lord Malmesbury’s account of the meeting is most 
interesting. We have space only for this extract : — 

All the past rushed to my memory as the man stood before me 
whose race had been so successful and so romanticHnow without a 
crown, without an army, without a country or itn inch of ground 

* “ Recollections and Sneffestions,” p. 292. f Vbl. ii. p. 247. 

t Ibid. p. 255. § Ibid. p. 416. II Ibid. p. 416. 
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which he could call his own except the house he hired in an English 
village. I must have shown, for 1 could not conceal,, what I felt as^ he 
said A la guerre, comme a la guerre ; c’est bien bon de yenir me 
voir.” In a quiet natural way he then praised the kindness of the 
Germans at Wilhelmaliuhe j nor did a single complaint escape him 
during our conversation. He said he had been trompe as to th^ force 
and preparation of his army, but without mentioning names ; noir 
did he abuse any one, until I mentioned General Trochu, who deserted 
the Empress, whom he had sworn to defend, and gave up Paris to 
the mob ; when the Emperor remarked, Ah voilkun drole.” During 
half an hour he conversed with me as calmly as in the best days o£ 
his life, with a dignity and resignation that might be that of a fatalist, 
but could hardly be obtained from any other creed ; and when I left 
him that was not for the first time my impression.* 

Lord Malmesbury again held the Privy Seal from 1874, when 
Lord Beaconsfield^s second Ministry was formed, until 1876, 
when he finally quitted office for a reason we regret— viz., “ being 
rendered useless, from deafness, either in Cabinet or House of 
• Lords.*’ t 

We here reluctantly part with Lord Malmesbury. Our 
observations are confined to the political portion of his Memoirs, 
but these volumes contain much of interest and amusement for 
non-political readers. There are sporting chronicles, for the ex- 
Minister was quite as ardent a sportsman as his friend Lord Derby. 
There are records of foreign travel, by no means— especially 
in Prance — confined to the beaten track, and an abundance of 
anecdotes of notable persons and of social life. One of these 
relating to another veteran sportsman is so eminently character- 
istic of the man that we cannot forbear transcribing it. '.'Mr. 
Bentinck called and announced the death of Lord Fitzhardinge, 
whose last words were : ' The angel of death is hovering over 
Berkeley Castle, and if you don^t feed those ducks in the lower 

pond. I'll be d d if you don't lose them all.' Old habit, 

strong in death." :|: 

As a politician. Lord Malmesbury's views arc not our views, 
nor his ways our ways, and it is therefore not worth our while to 
criticise them in detail; but we assent to the remark of the 
contemporary from whom we have so often quoted, that '' his 
good sense, moderation, and placable temper are conspicuously 
exhibited in bis journals ; " § and we may truly say of hi^ as did 
Lord Russell of Lord Derby — ^that his opinions are formed, '' if 
with the fallibility of human judgment, yet with an integrity 
which commands respect." 

n Vol. ii. p. 418. t Vol. i. p. 43, ^ 

t Ibid, p. 89. Earl Fitzhardinge, not the late Baron Fitzhardinge, is here 
referred to. § The Saturday JSaview, nbi 
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Art. III. — Dr. Temple on Beligion and Science. 

The Reldtiona between Religion and Science. Eight Lectures 
preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1884*, 
on the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. 
By the Right Rev.‘ Frederick. Lord Bishop of London 
Elect. London : Macmillan & Co. 

I F Religion and Science are not yet completely reconciled it is 
for no lack of peace-makers. Looked at from an economical 
point of view, the waste of mental energy consumed in this work 
is quite appalling. It is surely no exaggeration to say that the 
amount of intellectual labour expended unproductively upon this 
object would be suflScient, if properly directed, to have furnished 
a new nation with a fairly complete brand-new literature in all 
its branches — poetic, historic, scientific. From pulpit and from 
press has poured one continuous stream of words fervent with • 
the spirit of animated disputation. Theology, deeming herself 
the aggrieved party, has not unnaturally displayed most zeal, but 
amongst scientific men also there has not been wanting earnest 
advocates of peace and mutual concession. On the one side, by 
laying stress upon the ultimate antinomies of reason, the finite 
nature of all human thought ; on the other side, by relaxing 
somewhat the rigidity of dogmatic forms and by expanding 
tb^ interpretation of theologic terms, endeavours have been 
maAe to induce Science and Religion to dwell together in a 
blissful state of wedded harmony, or in default of that, to 
establish such well-defined landmarks that there should be, in 
future, no cause to fear encroachment from either party. But 
no one who is willing to view the position calmly can fail to see 
that these endeavours have been unsuccessful. And the reason 
is not hard to find. Theologians in their despair often impute 
the failure to the all-grasping spirit of Science, which will admit 
no compromise and no concessions. And they are right. Science 
claims all knowledge for her own ; her claims are not confined 
to material and external Nature in all^ its aspects, nor even to 
knowledge of the mind of man in its highest and most intimate 
workings. If it be asserted that there is a spiritual world dis- 
tinct in nature from the physical world, and that this world can 
in some way manifest itself to man. Science demands a right to 
investigate this claim, and to regard it in that dry light of reason 
which is the sole human test of truth. Hence the complete and 
ultimate irreconcilability of Science and Reliffioil. There should, 
amongst scientific men, be no shrinking from thm truth, however 
disagreeable and difficult it may seem. It is better to face it at 
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once^ and incur the full brunt of theologic hate, than to continue 
in weak half-conscious evasion of the real position. All theo- 
logians, too, must sooner or later be brought to see that they have 
no other standing ground with respect to the claims of l^ience 
than that of absolute dogmatism. The Church of Borne has, 
indeed, perceived and recognized this all along ; hence her strength 
and fearlessness as compared with the Protestant Chu|x;hes. 
Holding these convictions, as we do most firmly, ‘we regard 
a volume like the one before us as a melancholy sight. This 
borrow, indeed, is in some measure tempered by admiration of 
the boldness and vigour of the author. Far from contenting 
himself, as most Bampton Lecturers have done, with the scholarly 
elaboration of some special tenet of the Christian Church, or 
with the slaughter and post-mortem examination of some indi- 
vidual heresy. Dr. Temple sets himself no less a task than the 
exposition of the ‘‘Relations between Religion and Science." 
And in this work he does not confine himself, like so many others, 
to picking holes in the hypothesis of evolution, while inveighing 
against the presumption of Science for seeking to penetrate the 
prime mysteries of the Universe. He does more than this, or 
rather he does not do this at all. He starts, as he believes, from 
the beginning. Never have so many deep and various subjects 
been treated in so small a space. The questions concerntng the 
uniformity in Nature, the origin and character of our idea of 
causation, the relativity of knowledge, free-will and determin^Mi^ 
are all stated and answered before the claims of evolution 
into consideration. In fact, there is scarcely any important point 
of metaphysics or theology which has vexed the centuries 
that does not find a ready solution here. Upon a ground of 
human philosophy is reared an intellectual Tower of Babel, 
intended to reach heaven, but ending in the clouds of meta- 
physical and theological nomenclature. It would be impossible 
within a limited space to follow Dr. Temple into all the ques- 
tions he opens, so we shall confine ourselves, in the main, to the 
consideration of the philosophic groundwork of the scheme, 
paying little attention to particular views upon such subjects as 
the truth and importance of miracles and other corroborative 
evidences of revealed Religion. 

The first aim of Dr. Temple is to restrict the sphere orScience 
so that room may be left for the realm of spiritual knowledge 
which he intends to establish. Now, w examination of toe 
foundations of Science shows its validity to depend upon a 
single principle — the belief in^what is called uniformity in Natura 
What, then, is the character of this belief? and what Is its origin ? 
On this subject — for the questions, though separate in formi ate 
at bottom one and the same — ^there are two possible theories. 

[Vol. CXXIII. No. COXLVI.]— New Series, Vol. LXVII. No. IL A A 
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Either this universal postdate is merely the highest generali- 
zation of Science, and our belief in it is derived from, and based 
solely upon, experience of the order of phenomena, or else it is a 
form of thought imposed by the human mind upon, phenomena, 
and the belief in its absolute validity is a necessity of our nature. 
Now the former of these theories is the one adopted by Dr. 
Temple. First of all, dealing with the question of origin, he 
accepts the position maintained by Hume, and puts it with great 
distinctness : “ This, then, is the answer to the question. Why do 
we believe in the uniformity of Nature? We believe in it 
because we find it so. Millions upon millions of observations 
concur in exhibiting this uniformity. And the longer our 
observation of Nature goes on, the greater do we find the extent 
of it” (p. 27). 

This fundamental assumption of Science, then, is itself an 
induction, the widest and most valid of inductions, but still 
subject to the weakness of the inductive method, which can give 
no proof and establish no certainty. Experience can teach ns 
that A does follow B ; it cannot teach us that A must follow B. 
It is quite true that the constant association of A with B may 
make it necessary for us whenever we .think of B to think of A 
following it, but we cannot rightly attribute this subjective neces- 
sity to the real relations of A with B. In short, there can be, 
from experience, no proof of the universality of the relation of 
cause and effect. Again, it is further alleged that this uncertainty 
as to the universal application of causation is recognized by our 
consciousness. “ The certainty that Nature is uniform is not at 
all, and never can be, a certainty of the same kind as the cer- 
tainty that four times five are twenty ” (p. 29). Thus we have 
two statements, separate, indeed, yet to some extent dependent 
on each other — first, that our theory of causation is a generaliza- 
tion from experience, and therefore uncertain; secondly, that 
this uncertainty is recognized by consciousness. It is quite true 
that Dr. Temple recognizes the practical certainty of causation 
as a ** working hypothesis,” but the tendency of his whole argu- 
ment is to show that the hypothesis does not assert a necessary 
truth and one that is of universal application, so that it is quite 
accurate to say that what is denied is the certainty of the opera- 
ti<»a-of causation. Now it will be best to dem fintwith the 
appeal to consciousness. There is only one form of criticism 
that can affect an argument from appeal to consciousness, and 
that is denial'. It is possible^ indeed, to modify the alnmirtness 
of this method by some explanation, but a formal coatraaiction 
^ unavoidable. We say, then, that it k fiot true that our 
eertmnty respecting causation differs from tnatirespeettng mathe- 
matical tenths. When we are once satisfied that the relation 
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between two eyenis is that of causation, it is as certain to us 
that the one event will be followed in future bj the other asdt 
is that two and twaare four. Indeed, the assertion that "lam 
cpnstrained to believe that two and two are four and not five; I 
am not constrained to believe that if one event is followed by 
another a great, many times it will be so followed always’^ 
(p. 18), does not touch the case, for this is not a correct rrare* 
sentation of what Science means by " causal relation.^' it is 
never asserted by Science that because “ one event is followed by 
another- a great many times " the relation between the two is 
proved to be that of cause and effect. It is, indeed, true that 
Science does regard mere observed sequence, when the observa- 
tions have been fairly numerous and the Circumstances suffi* 
cicntly varied, as a indication of causal connection strong enough 
to justify an expectation that the sequence will hold in the future 
as in the past. But Science is far from regarding such hypo^ 
theses, however well based, as proved laws ; were she so foolish, 
her folly would be continually exposed, for these hypotheses are 
constantly falsified or corrected by further experience. Only in 
cases where the evidence is such as to satisfy the logical canon of 
Difference does Science regard causation as proved. If we are 
to compare the certainty we feel respecting physical truths with 
that which we feel respecting mathematical truths, we must 
select one of the former which has passed the test of this logical 
method. For example, let us take the case of the two billiard 
balls which Hume makes use of. The movement of the first 
ball is here proved to be the cause of the movement of the second 
ball, fyom the fact that all other circumstances affecting the 
second ball when at rest remain unchanged, the only new 
phenomenon introduced being the motion of the first ball. Now, 
it is certain that if the second ball be again placed in exactly the 
same situation, all the other circumstances being the same as in 
the former experiment, a similar movement of the first ball will 
be followed by a similar movement of the second ball. And the 
certainty of this is as real as the certainty which we feel respect- 
ing mathematical truths ; we know that the movement of one 
bml is the cause of the movement of the other as surely as we 
know that two and two are four and not five. It may, indeed, 
be granted that it is seldom possible to apply in its striotness tiie 
logical test above made use of, but that does not alter the fact that 
where it has been applied the result possesses complete certainiv 
for our minds. It should be remarked, moreover, that one aueL 
experience is sufiScient ; there is no need of constant repetition^ 
for nothing is thereby added to the proof or to tiie certtinty 
of it , ... 

:Dr,. Temple is sorely mided in his opinion of the unoeittiiity 
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of causation, by regarding the numerous hypotheses, many of 
them well-grounded and of great practical value, , which form so 
large a part of what is popularly understood by Science. There 
may be no possible doubt in our mind that; if A B C have been 
followed by a b c once, they will be so followed a second time, but 
we may feel grave doubt whether in an alleged second case exactly 
the causes ABC are present, neither more nor less, and exactly 
the effects aba What doubt there is is not as to the certainty of 
the working of Nature, but as to the certainty of our observation 
of Nature — a very different thing. And not only do we hold this 
certainty as to the working of Nature, but we are unable to con- 
ceive it otherwise. To repeat our former position, we can no 
more conceive a state of things where the same causes are not 
followed by the same results than we can conceive a world where 
twice two should not be four. If we apply this consideration to 
the question of the origin of our belief in the universal postulate, 
its importance is obvious. If our belief is based on experience, 
whence do we derive the feeling of certainty ? Experience can 
give no guarantee that what has happened in the past will con- 
tinue to happen in the future. No association of ideas in our 
mind can enable us to predicate certainty of the order of ex- 
ternal events. A great deal too much stress has been laid by 
Hume and his followers upon the uniformity given in experience. 
Even in experience of external Nature there are frequent cases 
of what would appear to be breaches of this universal law; 
phenomena are constantly presented to our minds detached from 
their physical causes, and in many other cases the same result 
appears to follow from different causes at different times. That 
this latter fact is recognized by logic under the name of Plurality 
of Causes is sufficient to show that the uniform working of 
Nature is not so obvious and so universally recognized as some 
empiricists would have us believe. But if we turn to internal 
experience,* to the examination of the operations of our minds, 
this uniformity in Nature is still less manifest. Ideas or thoughts 
are continually coming into our mind which we are unable to 
attribute to any cause ; our feelings and emotions are often quite 
unaccountable, to say nothing of the working of moral motives 
stirring the will to action. Indeed, so far from our consciousness 
preselling any uniform sequence of causal relations, it is broken 
up into a thousand detached fragments bearing no perceptible 
relation whatever towards one another. It woiud, in fact, seem 
utterly impossible that we should have acquired the firm belief 
we have that idl our thoughts are causally related, from intro- 
Qfiective examination of these thoughts the^^lveB,fbr at no time 
^ we trace a chain of connects thoughts either forward or 
backward without coming to an apparent break. The appear* 
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ance of pure creation' is constantly put before us in the working 
of our mind. So neither in experience of the external world nbr 
of ourselves does this uniformity seem invariable, so that the 
regularity observable in phenomena is very far from accounting 
for the certainty in our minds that the future will resemble the 
past in respect of causation. But if this were all the contention 
of Dr. Temple, it would be little more than a restatement of 
Hume’s reasoning. He seems, however, to have been half con-* 
scious that he had left the belief in uniformity upon a very 
feeble base. Experience will, he proceeds, only give us the 
notion of uniformity, but wo have something more than this — a 
conception of causation. This conception of causation implies a 
permanence underlying all phenomena, and our idea of this 
permanence comes from the perception of something permanent 
within ourselves. This is his argument, and the following words 
will explain it more fully : — 

We cannot believe that the future will be like the past except 
because we believe that there is something permanent which was in 
the past and will be in the future. And this assumption of something 
permanent in things around us comes from the consciousness 6f some- 
thing permanent within ourselves. Wc know our own permanence. 
Whatever else we ki»ow or do not know about ourselves, we are sure 
of our own personal identity through successive periods of life (p. 25). 

We shall have occasion later on to discuss the statement 
respecting our knowledge of our permanence. Here it will suffice 
to say that Dr. Temple has confused the origin of belief in 
causation with the origin of belief in the mode according to 
which causation works. There is no doubt that we are apt to 
regard causation in external Nature in an anthropomorphic 
manner, to impose upon it the mode of working which we trace 
in our own actions ; in a word, our notion of force or energy is 
derived from reflection on our own conscious motions. This, 
however, has no real bearing upon the question of the origin of 
our belief in the universality and necessity attaching to causa* 
tion, but only concerns the particular mode according to which 
we imagine causation to work in external Nature. 

After endeavouring to shake the universal validity of causatim, 
Dr. Temple approaches the still deeper problem of the relativity 
of knowledge. Now, nothing has led to more grotesque fedluTes 
than the attempt to view philosophic questions by the light of 
what is called common-sense. It would seem as if it were im- 
possible for one human being to combine in himself thet^rae- 
ter of philosopher and that of practicid man. Now^ Dr. Temple 
is a practical man, endowed with that strong common^seime 
which, when combined with logical method, is of such vakie in 
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solving the questions that affect human conduct. But the very 
oopfidence bred of the conscious possession of this capacity is 
itself a snare when dealing with questions of metaphysic. It is 
this confidence that has led Dr. Temple astray in tackling the 
relativity of human knowledge. No one could put in a few 
words more clearly the teaching of philosophy on the subject : 
“ We know or may know whatever comes under the observation 
of our senses as phenomena ; we cannot know what underlies 
these phenomena.’* “ We know ourselves^ it is maintained^ only 
through an internal sense which can only tell us how we appear 
to ourselves, but cannot tell us in any the least degree what we 
really are ” (p. 39). Now, Dr. Temple is willing to allow that all 
our other knowledge is relative, but there is one exception that 
we cannot get rid of, and .that is. the conviction of our personal 
identity through all changes through which we pass.^’ So, further. 

All other knowledge may conceivably be relative : a knowledge 
of things as they appear, not of things in themselves. But this 
is not : it is a knowledge of a thing as it is in itself ; for amidst 
all changes in the phenomena of each man's nature this still 
remains absolutely unchanged ” (p. 41). This is the sum total 
of his contention, and contains the whole of his argument in 
support of it. It is nothing more than a somewhat vulgar 
appeal to comiiion-sense to decide off-hand a point that has been 
decided already by philosophy. For though it is true that 
Kant’s followers are not in thorough agreement with the empiri- 
cists on this subject as on others, they do agree in so far that they 
all repudiate the notion that internal experience can be appealed 
to in order to attest the existence of things in themselves/* 
Nothing can be more clear than the language of Kant himself : 

For though the * I ’ exists in all thoughts, not the slightest 
intention is connected with that representation, by which it 
might be distinguished from other subjects of intuition. We 
may very well perceive, therefore, that this representation appears 
again and again in every act of thought, but not that it is a 
permanent intuition, in which thoughts, as being changeable, 
come and goy” Kritik,”p. 350). To appeal to consciousness to 
attest any existence other than that of phenomena is furtile, for the 
sum total of phenomena is identical with the sum total of the con*^ 
tents of consciousness— they are only two names for the satne 
thing : that I can only know things as they appear to he Is an 
analytic judgment. ^ So far as we can present to ourselves any 
thought of personal identity, it is a mere phenomenon. Assum- 
ing that the real E^o, the identity, is an object, it 6an never be 
pi^nt in consciousness as a subject^^.e., We Oan never be con- 
ililWB of it. To say that we can is to make a statement without 
ifieaning. Knowledge implies subject and objbot«^hat Which 
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knows and that which is known ; that which knows can nov-or 
be known because the subject would then be its own 
The I which, has knowledge can never know itself-^-tosaj^.tl^t 
it can is to erect another beyond and above the I ’^oCwldch 
we speak. It is the vain endeavour of the eye to see itself*. In 
shorty to say I know that it is I who know this and that is no 
more than saying ** I know this and that.’' The difficulty of 
Dr. Temple’s contention is increased by the fact that he is unable 
to accept the transcendental msthetic of Kant^ whereby apace 
and time are to be regarded as forms which the mind puts upon 
phenomena. From Kant's point of view^ the consciousness of 
the permanence of the Ego given in phenomena is a fact, but one 
that does not increase our knowledge. For, assuming time to be 
merely a form in which the mind regards phenomena^ and not a 
form of things in themselves/’ the statement I am conscious 
that it is the same * 1 ' that has different thoughts at different 
times " only means I am conscious that I think ” — a mere 
analytic judgment. But if, on the other hand, time be an external 
existence, it follows that my sense of personal identity is a mere 
phenomenon forming part of each of a series of phenomena in 
time — no absolute existence. 

To discuss the point any further is useless, for it can only lead 
to a constant repetition of the same argument. So far as we can 
be said to have any cognition of the permanent Ego it is as a 
phenomenon. !Now, with Dr. Temple it is not a phenomenon :,it 
appears to be given to us not as phenomena are given, but by a 
faculty which he terms direct intuition.” This is only a name 
at present : later on it will be seen that what is meant is that 
this knowledge is . a direct communication from the spiritual 
world. The fact is too apparent that all this flying in the face 
of logic is merely with the object of bringing in the complete 
paraphernalia of a religious system, beginning with a moral 
law, and ending with a revealed system of theology. There is 
something very naive in the way. in which this comes out as 
Dr. Temple proceeds. And this conviction of personal identity 
.will preaently^ be found to fall in with the revelation of the 
moral law, which is the subject of my lecture ” (p. 42). There is a 
touch of the humorous in the words we have italicised, for we 
have DO hesitation in saying that the only reason, which could 
have led Dr. Temple to deny the complete relativity of know- 
ledge was the necessity of providing a sphere of action tins 
moral law. But, before leaving this sulyect, it would be weU to 
point out that strict logic has a further criticism 
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tbat> though we may be convinced that there is something which 
binds together all our phenomena, we are not justified in speaking 
of this conviction as the consciousness of something permanent 
within us ” (p. 25). Consciousness can only relate to^omething 
actually present to my mind ; I cannot now be conscious of 
.something that occurred yesterday, or an hour ago, or even a 
.vecond ago ; with events of the past I can only connect myself 
by memory. Hence it follows that “ consciousness of something 
permanent,’^ as implying a comparison between present and 
past states of the mind, could only be valid to a being out of 
time, where what we call past and present would be given 
together in consciousness. Since we cannot present to ourselves 
in consciousness, at any one time, present and past experiences, we 
cannot have any consciousness of what is common to them. 
By means of memory we can represent the past, but this fact can 
never justify us in saying that we are conscious of a permanence ; 
such idea can only be regarded as derived from the confidence 
we repose in memory, and is entirely dependent on the validity 
of that faculty. I can compare my present feelings with what 
are given by memory as my past, but any conception of personal 
identity I hence derive may be, so far as I know, an illusion 
inherent in the nature of memory. There is no object to be 
gained in pushing to its extreme limits this scepticism regard- 
ing the faculties of the mind, but the possibility of such criticism 
ought to warn men against attempting to form a fabric of 
thought out of pieces taken from various systems. Accepting 
Kant’s view of the Ego as a being which uses time as a form for 
phenomena, but is not itself in time, the idea of the unity or 
identity of self, (though perhaps not of the permanence which 
seems to require subjection to time) is a possible idea, but not 
for one who like Dr. Temple repudiates the transcendental 
aesthetic altogether. 

It is a curious chapter in theliistory of human thought which 
deals with the il]usion of free-will. There is so much vitality 
manifested in the theory that a casual outside observer would 
incline to argue its truth from its very pertinacity. Overthrown 
again and again, it advances once more into the arena. Protean 
in the various shapes it assumes — now the wild creature of 
hap hazard speculation, now the fire of a theologio dogma, now 
the running water of a subtle metaphysic. When it is presented 
in the form of a credo quia impossibile ” doctrine, of course 
criticism is dumb, but modern theology is loath to shield itself 
behind this lost barrier, preferring to show a l^lder front, and 
meek its enemies on the field of reason. it is that Dr. 

Tmple elects to fight the matter over again^ He first , clem 
the course by narrowing the limits of the operation of free-will 
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to a minimum : though in all human action \vhich is included 
under the name of Conduct free-will exists potentially^ it is only 
called into active play in those cases known as Mora} Struggles. 
What is the nature, and mode of operation of free-will in these 
cases? Dr. Temple ezj^licitly rejects Kant’s view of freedom as 
a quality attaching to the character of man as a being out of 
time^ but whose separate acts, regarded as events in time, are 
bound each to the preceding one by the law of invariable 
sequence. The ground on which he rejects Kant^ theory is the 
same upon which he has dealt with the universal postulate and 
the Relativity of all knowledge. Once more his appeal is to 
consciousness. “ It is plain at once that this [Eanrs theory] 
does not satisfy our consciousness. We are not conscious of 
freedom as regards our life as a whole; we are conscious of 
freedom as regards our separate actions’^ (p. 75). Now, what 
is this freedom of which we are conscious ? Is it a freedom to 
choose between motives, as Dr. Temple would have us to believe? 
Surely not. It is a freedom to choose between actions, to do 
this, or that, according as we prefer — i.e., according to our 
strongest motive. In brief, wc are conscious that we can do 
as we like ; we are not conscious that we can like as we 
like. But perhaps it is unnecessary to repeat this oft-plied 
argument. Dr. Temple does not seem unaware of the logical 
strength of determinism. He has himself put the determinist 
position with a clearness and brevity which has never been sur- 
passed. After conceding that the moral choice must be attributed 
to the character of the individual, he proceeds : — 

Nothing will satisfy that law of uniformity but this; that given 
such and such parents, such and such circumstances of birth and life, 
there must be such a character, and no other. At what point is there 
room for any responsibility ? I did not, on this supposition, make 
my character ; it was made for me ; any one else born in my stead, 
and living in my stead, Avould of necessity have acted exactly as I 
have done, would have felt the same, and aimed at the same, and won 
the same moral victories, and suffered the same moral defeats (p. 81 ). 

This leaves nothing to be desired as an exposition of deter* 
minism, provided only it be clearly understood that the auy 
one else born in my stead means any one else born^with the 
same nature as myself.” Indeed, so strong is this position that 
it can safely defy any assault. ' Dr. Temple's method of atitook 
is a flat denial that *^my character at a given time” ^fhaa 
come out of the antecedents and surroundings according to any 
fixed law.^^ This is, of course, a corollary from hia pievioua 
contention that the sphere of causation is limited. But auppoth 
ing there were exceptions to the law of causation, what is tbece 
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to prove that the actions of human life are such exceptions ? 
This brings us again to the appeal to consciousness. Here Dr. 
Temple is rather more explicit^ and does seek to give further^ 
information as to the nature of Ihe 'freedom of v'hich we are 
conscious. Speaking of the moral struggle, he says : — 

In this case we are distinctly conscious of a power to add force to 
that one of. the contending opposites which is most identified with our 
own selves^ and Ve know whether \ye have added that force or not. 
And not only may we add this force directly from within, but we 
may, and we often do, go outside of ourselves to seek for aids to add 
still more force indirectly, and we do for this purpose wdiat we should 
not do otherwise. We dwell in thought on the higher aims which 
are the proper object of will ; we read what sets forth those higher 
aims in their full beauty ; we seek the words, the company, the 
sympathy of men who will, we are sure, encourage us in this the 
higher path (p. 87 ). 

Now, with the whole of this admirable piece of introspective 
criticism it is possible to agree most thoroughly, and yet in no 
whit to abandon the position of determinism. It may, indeed, 
be left an open question whether the words we have italicized 
express accurately the phenomenon, or whether it would not be 
better to regard a moral struggle as a combat, fought out between 
our motives, rational and irrational, without introducing the 
rational motive a second time in the shape of a choosing self. 
But, setting aside for the present this inquiry let us put the 
question. Is it not a fact that we sometimes do and sometimes 
do not exercise this power to add force to the higher motive ? 
If so, what determines whether I shall on a particular occasion 
exercise this power? Dr. Temple gives no reply to this question ; 
hifi analysis goes no farther. The position of determinism is 
not in the least affected. It presses the adversary thus : You 
say you are conscious of a power to choose the better motive 
and to adopt various means of strengthening this power : but 
you. will admit that you do not always exercise these powers : 
when you do so, why do you do so ? What determines you to 
do so ? There can be no reply to this pressure except to retreat 
one step farther back and plant there the banner of free-will. 
Indeed, Dr. Temple contributes nothing further to the discussion 
excepting the following remark : — The freedom of the will is 
the moral law breaking into the world of phenomena, and thus 
behind the free-will of man stands the power of God ” (p. 9(1). 
peterroinism has a prompt reply : “ Is not l^is very act of 
interference from the real world itself deiermined ? What 
cause. decides whether the interference shall. take place or not?” 
To these questions Kant is enabled to give a satisfociory reply ; 
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his conception of free^nrill is a possible one^ once admitting it to 
be possible to conceive time merely as a form of the mind^ and, 
as such, applying only to the* world of phenomenal and net to 
the world of re^ity. His reply would be thus CaiMtipn 
only applies to a world where time is a universal form : in tiie 
world of reality time has no such existence, so that the law of 
causation which holds of phenomena does not hold there : hence 
there is no meaning for me in your question, ‘What is the 
cause of an interference from the world of reality ? ' " Dr. TemplOi 
hovrever^can give no such answer ; his world of reality is just 
as much in time as the world of phenomena, and is therefore 
just as much subject to the law of causation, for we can con- 
ceive no sequence save a necessary sequence. It is true, indeed, 
that our inability to conceive a world in time which is free from 
the law of causation is no proof that such a one does not exist. 
Our minds are finite. But such a world cannot exist for us, 
and no argument based upon it as an assumption can have any 
meaning for our minda There may be a transcendental freedom, 
biit we cannot predicate existence of it, for the term conveys no 
meaning to us. Since this is so, it would seem difficult to account 
for the persistency with which the free-will theory is held. The 
fact is that though determinism is logically irrefutable, it does 
not, when barely stated, furnish an adequate explanation of 
certain facts of consciousness. “In spite of all attempts to 
explain it away, the fact that we think ourselves free, and hold 
ourselves responsible, remains, and remains unaffected (p. 82). 
That is to say, the theory of determinism, though it affirms the 
illusiveness of free-will, does not explain how the illusion comes 
to exist. Again, no explanation or justification is furnished of 
the feeling of “ought"’ in connection with certain actions. 
Nay, further, from the standpoint of determinism it is difficult 
to say why we should give a different kind of approval or 
disapproval to a man from what we give to a machine. When 
we praise a man for a good action, the sentiment in our minds 
does seem different in kind from that with which we regard an 
engine that is working well. Why is this, if they are both 
working as they must ? And, lastly, there is no justification of 
the feelings of repentance or remorse if we are to consider man 
void of responsibility. This sense of “ ought and these feel- 
ings of moral approbation and repentance are some of the 
strongest emotions of our nature; are they to be regarded as 
mere illusions? It cannot be disguised that these torras^mtist 
undergo a change of meaning from the point of ^ view of 
determinism. But whether this change of meaning deprives 
them of all real value, and how they came to get th^f j^sient 
meaning, are questions which belcmg by r^hte^hot 10 the 
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metapbysic but to the history of ethics; not to determinism 
but to the science of evolution, of morals. Even if it were 
admitted that the recent attempt^f to explain the origin of these 
ethical notions from an evolution point of view had completely 
failed, that fact would not in the least impair the stability of 
determinism as a logical theory. However these difficulties be 
solved, determinism can abate nothing of its claims ; no room 
can be made for any exception to the universal law of causation. 
It is almost pathetic to hear the voice of Dr. Temple claiming 
for his moral law just a tiny corner of the world, the merest 
fraction of human conduct, a single city of freedom in the 
kingdom of law — to hear his pleading cry, “ Is it not a little 
one that my soul may*live?" But no such claim can be 
admitted. If a religious system can only be based upon the 
illusive conception of free-will, we must learn to do without 
religious systems. 

Having dealt at some length with the philosophical foundation 
of Dr. Temple’s system, we may proceed to examine the treat- 
ment he accords to evolution. It has been the custom of 
theology at all times, when worsted in the combat with ration- 
alism, to endeavour to insinuate itself into the good graces of its 
foe, and by a pretence of good fellowship to seek to win the 
victor to its side. The various objections raised by Science 
against dogmatism have ever been regarded as matters of vital 
import so long as the struggle was yet undecided, but when 
Science has proved its superiority, dogmatism, with unabashed 
effrontery, has sought to rob her enemy of the spoil by affecting 
to welcome the reforms forced upon her as sources of increased 
strength to her position. It may be urged that this only shows 
the generosity and the expansiveness of Religion. But one may be 
iuclined to doubt the sincerity of reforms effected at the edge of 
the sword ; many beliefs have doubtless been thus propagated 
amongst peoples in after-ages celebrated for their faith and 
devotion, but we can scarcely credit with sincerity the converted 
ancestors. However this may be, it is a noteworthy fact that 
modem theology, after failing to strangle* in infancy the teaching 
of evolution, is beginning to ostentatiously lay aside its hostility 
now that the theory has grown into a tall and sturdy youth, well 
favoured by the cultured of all lands. Indeed, the liberal 
portion of the theologic virorld are more than tolerant.^ They 
are even cordial in their reception of ^volution; it is their long- 
lost brother, whom they welcome with loving embraces ; in fact., 
there is quite a dramatic recognition, an u 

th^ reception accorded by Dr. Temple. Evolution the enemy 
Religion ! Nonsense t The stability of Beligtoh is increased 
tenfold by the teaching of modem Science; what was unin« 
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telligible before is now clear as day ; what was admirable before 
is now ten times more admirable. Paley's argument from design 
is mightily strengthened by th^ discovery that matter was creatra 
of such a kind as to admit of all this marvellous complexity of 
harmonious development. 

In the one case the Creator made the animals at once such as they 
are now j in the other case He impressed on certain particles of matter, 
which, either at the beginning or at some point in the history of this 
creation, He endowed with life, such inherent powers that in the 
ordinary course of time living creatures such as the present were 
developed (p. 141). 

Now it may be well admitted that the force of the argument 
from design is not impaired by the new form it takes to accord 
with the teaching of evolution, but then that force is so very 
slight to begin with. We observe regularities in Nature, regu- 
larities imply design, design a Designer. By these few steps are 
we brought into the region of personality betokened by capital 
letters. But with the first step in this argument rationalism 
disagrees ; regularity does not imply design. The position of 
rationalism is this : we observe regularities in Nature, nor can we 
conceive any world of change without regularities in the order 
of this change ; for instance, the broadest regularity discernible 
in Nature is that of ^ motion in the line of least resistance,* and we 
can neither conceive nor imagine any possible state of things 
where this law should not apply with the same rigidity with 
which it applies to our world. But these regularities neither 
prove nor indicate anything outside or beyond themselves ; our 
conception of them as laws of Nature is as being in their essence 
immutable and eternal. The term law ” as applied to such 
regularities is apt to mislead in so far as a law is regarded as 
imposed by some one — to wit, a lawgiver — whereas the laws 
of Nature are nothing but regularities, of inherent necessity. 
In close connection with this comes the further contention of 
Dr. Temple that the grandeur of the work of creation is much 
enhanced by the new point of view. 

It has often been objected to Paley’s argument, as I remarked 
before, that it represents the Almighty rather as an artificer than a 
creator, a workman dealing with somewhat intractable material^ and 
showing marvellous skill in, overcoming difficulties, rather than as a 
beneficent Being making all things in accordance with the purposes 
of His love. But this objection disappears when we put the argument 
into the shape which the doctrine of evolution demands, and look on 
the Almighty as creating the original elements of matter, determining 
their number and their properties, creating the law of gravitetion 
wherdby, as seems probable, the worlds have been formed, creating 
the various laws of chemical and physical action, &c. (p. lib). 
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Td all this the response is plain. Whatever by this new view 
of creation enhances the wonder and majesty of the work, en- 
hances to the same extent its inconceivability and unmeaningness 
to the human mind. If it be difficult to form a conception of 
the work of a creator in adapting to his purpose given materials, 
it is much ifiore difficult to conceive his calling into existence 
these materials. In fact, the objection applies to any use of the 
term creation — one of those theologic terms which through long 
use seems to have a meaning, but which has not. 5^ Nil posse 
creari de nihilo is an axiom of the human mind ; the opposite of 
it is inconceivable. We cannot assert the impossibility of the 
existence of a Being who should be able to call something out of 
nothing — i.e., to create ; we can only say that such an act is impos- 
sible to be presented in our minds, it is an impossible conception 
for us — ^that is to say, the term creation is without meaning. 
There may be minds to which creation is a possible conception, 
just as there may be minds able to conceive that two and two are 
five, but our minds are not so made. Hence no belief in refer- 
ence to creation is possible for us, for a belief implies that the 
object of belief can be clearly presented to the mind. When an 
inconceivable idea, or mystery (to use the theologic term), is pro- 
posed to our minds it can admit of no rational belief. Indeed, 
this obvious truth is so far realized that it is customary to rele- 
gate such mysteries to the region of faith. But even faith, if it 
is to have a substance, must profess some object upon which it 
is exercised, and this object should be some intelligible concep- 
tion. The credo quia impossibile doctrine derives what in- 
fluence it has from that boldness and effrontery which often gains 
a ready hearing and acceptance for paradoxes. Neither belief 
nor faith can really attach to the impossibile."’ Let us take an 
extreme case as an illustration. Supposing that all the men for 
whose sound judgment and personal integrity we had any respect 
were to agree in upholding the statement that two and two 
make five,” would their united testimony have any effect in in- 
fluencii^ our belief? Surely not. We might indeed be led to 
say, “ We believe that your statement ‘ two and two make five * 
means something,^’ but not to say, We believe that two and two 
make five,” for were we to say so we should be saying what con- 
veyed np meaning to ourselves ; the belief expressed would be qo 
more than a mere verbal statement. We can conceive neither 
the creation of matter nor of force, nor of any law regulating 
force, for to create such a regulating law is to create force itself 
It is true that Science, while denying creation as^n explanation 
of the universe, may itself be unable to oSet any explanation, 
but a ^nviction that you cannot exjdain a thiW yourself can^ 
never justify adherence to an explanation that is &1 m. 
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A large portion of Dr. Temple’p book ia given to Ageneridwd 
popular explanation of evolution^ and a criticism of soine oi the 
difficulties which underlie its. teaching. BeforCj however^ we 
examine his treatment of some of these difficulties it will be. well 
to briefly consider his application of evolution to theology* 
He attempts to trace in the inspired Scriptures a gradual deve- 
lopment of the knowledge of God^ and of the moral law. la 
doing this Dr. Temple would seem to claim for evolution a wider 
scope than even its most ardent supporters have claimed^ for be 
would extend it to the dealings of God himself. Evolution as 
applied to inspired Scriptures would seem to mean that God 
in the act of inspiration manifested himself in a gradually as- 
cending scale of grandeur and goodness, that in the earlier 
periods he represented himself to man in a form of lower nature 
and morality, that by process of slow degrees through the whole 
of history he developed in man a truer and higher conception 
of himself until in the character and teaching of Jesus he dis- 
closed himself in all the fulness and beauty of holiness. The 
conception is doubtless a grand one, looked at. from a 
distance, but on closer view it is somewhat difficult to reconcile 
with any clear meaning of the term inspiration. In regarding 
the Old Testament from the evolution point of view, we cannot 
refrain from asking from time to time, Did God do such and 
such immoral acts which are directly attributed to him ? Is or was 
his character really such as it is recorded to have been? ” If 
there is such a thing as morality, it must be the same at all 
times, in all places, and for all rational beings. Now, much of 
the morality distinctly attributed to Jehovah, and many traits 
of his character pictured in the earlier books, are deficient in 
moral goodness. Are we, then, to believe that God wilfully 
misrepresented himself? Surely not. Then the writers of these 
books misrepresented him. In what way, then, were they, 
specially inspired ? It would be natural to expect that, if God 
specially inspired them, he would not permit them to hold aiid 
set forth false opinions about his nature and bis cpnduct. We 
put this plainly and somewhat abruptly, through no desire to 
offend believers in inspiration, but because we feel that , the 
vagueness attaching to the term inspiration is a practical difficulty 
that suggests itself to many thinking minds, and that Dr. Tempos 
application of evolution to inspired writings does not tmd. to 
diminish it. If we regard the Scriptures in the same way as 
other old records, we can indeed clearly trace in ilu^iaiaa 
evolution or growth of moral conceptions bearing 
guishable relation to the intellectual and polit^ 
the nation! And with this growth of moral concepjtioiUi;W%.4M^ 
able to trace a higher conception of the, God . whoso v^y and 
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personality had been a fixed belief throughout the eventful records 
of the national life. That this conception of the Jehovah should 
change with the national growth, not in detail, but :n the 
fundamental principles of morality, is in nowise woni|erful if we 
regard the Hebrew Scriptures in the same light as other early 
Eastern records, and merely affords an interesting chapter in the 
history of 'the formation of moral sentimenta* But if the canons 
of ordinary historic criticism are to be suspended before the 
mystery of inspiration, it is difficult to say what can be gained 
by applying evolution to theology. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of Dr. Templets treatise 
to the world at large is his general attitude to the teaching of 
evolution upon geology and biology. It will no doubt be a 
matter of surprise to some to find that he accepts with perfect 
complacency the teaching of modern Science as to the history cf 
the development of the material world, and of the vegetable and 
animal life upon it. And yet such surprise can only arise*from 
an ignorance of the course of thought within the Church during 
the last twenty years. It is a matter of common observation 
that such a book as Essays and Reviews,’' which created such 
a panic among orthodox Christians twenty years ago,* would 
cause little excitement, perhaps little interest, if it were* pub- 
lished now. It Is tolerably well known that there is a large 
number of clergymen of the Church of England whose 
unorthodoxy has spread far beyond the lines of “ Essays and 
Reviews." Dr. Temple, in expressing his general assent to the 
teaching of Science, is only doing what he is obliged to do. He 
knows very well exactly how much he assents to, and is careful 
to reserve for himself a region outside the reach of scientific 
laws for the operation of his spiritual faculty in man. Most 
distinct and emphatic is the language in which he deals with the 
question of the origin of human life. 

There can have been no life when the earth was nothing but a mass 
of intensely heated fluid. There came a time when the earth became 
ready for life to exist upon it. And the life came, and no laws of 
inorganic matter can account for its coming. As it stands this is a 
great miracle. And from this conclusion the only escape that has been 
suggested is that life came in on a meteoric stone from some already 
formed habitable world; a supposition which transfers the miracle to 
another scene, but leaves it as great a miracle as before (p. 170). 

It is somewhat curious to find that one who has such a clear 
grasp of the teaching of evolution upon certain subjects i^ould 
be unaware of the position commonly assopie^ by evolutionists 
upoi^^is important point It is quite true that all attempts at 
prodiufing life out of so-called inorganic matter have hitherto 
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failed ; man hat not yet been aUe, perbiips never wUl be 
to discover the means of evoking the vital sp^ by a frietion of 
dead material^ but he it able to foster and increase the fire once 
kindled^ and thatj, by the application of mere material fodder. 
Not only our physical life, but that higher form of life we caU 
consciousness, though it cannot be called into existence by human 
effort, is ever kept up and fed by material sources ; the food we 
eat is quantitatively represented in physical life and in conscious- 
nesa It is undeniably true that from a beefsteak we derive that 
force which we use in both physical and intellectual effort. The 
actual energy (or whatever name we call it by) which goes out 
of us in manual labour or in thought is got out of the food we 
eat by some process of conversion. This alone is sufficient 
evidence to render it more than probable that the vital flame 
within us is not different in its ultimate nature from the stored- 
up energy contained in the fuel upon which it is fed, and that 
it is only due to our ignorance of the full working of the trans- 
formation of forces that, we cannot call life from what is called 
dead matter. For Science holds that there is no hard-and-fast 
line between the living and the dead, between organic and in- 
organic matter; that even within the lowest form of matter there 
exists some low mode of that highest function of organic life 
which we know as consciousness. To prove that this is actually 
thd teaching, though by no means the discovery, of modern 
Science, we will quote the words in which Professor Clifford 
states it : — 

The only' thing that wo can come to, if we accept the doctrine of 
evolution at all, is that even in the lowest organisms, even in the 
amoeba which swims about in our own blood, there is something or 
other, inconceivably simple to us, which is of the same nature with 
our own consciousness — that is to say (for we cannot stop at organic 
matter, knowing as we do that it must have arisen by continuous 
physical processes out of inorganic matter), we are obliged to assume, 
in order to save continuity in our belief, that along with every motion 
of matter, whetlier organic or inorganic, there is some iact which cor- 
responds to the mental fact in ourselves.* 

That all the highest kinds of energy exist somehow potentially 
in all matter must be allowed, unless we are prepared ^to adnut 
an inconceivable position— to wit, creation arbitrarily breakinir in 
at some point in the development of the natdral world. Holoiitg 
that creation is neither a scientific fact nor a term convey^g 
any meaning to our minds, the man of science is logicidly twfind 
to adopt the position to which he is also led by oonndnndidii bf 
the actual Tnodue operandi of physical life. It follows^ of cohrsb, 

9 BiMyi: **B«d7'uid Sfind,” p. 61. 
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independent considerationi^ that Dr. Temple excludes from 
the operation of evdution Idiat spiritual frumlty within us which 
jdays such a useful part in his scheme ; in fact, he denies 
possibility of a science oi evolution of morals. He doOs not in 
dealing with the subject trouble himself to examine the doctrine 
of the earlier utilitarians, or the recent theory of Spencer, but 
contents himself with appealing to the eternal nature of right 
and wrong, and the universality of the moral law. It is quite 
imposrible here adequately to discuss the question of the particular 
adjectives which may be properly applied to the “ moral law ” 
or the origin of our knowledge of it ; nor are we invited to do 
so by Dr. Temple’s treatment of the subject. The spiritual 
faculty which proclaims to us the moral law is quite independent 
of the rational faculty in us ; it appeals to no ‘evidence regarding 
its right to rule; it “requires our obedience by virtue of its own 
inherent superiority.^’ It may, however, not be out of place here 
to conclude by briefly examining tbe’psychology of Dr. Temple. 
There is a certain vagueness that clings to his moral law which 
will strike every reader of his book, after all the author has done 
to make it plain. The fact is. Dr. Temple tries to do too much 
with his moral law. It appears to have two separate functions. 
In the first place “ it commands our duty,” it is “ the voice within 
which tells us what we ought to do.” In this capacity it is perliaps 
intelligible as “conscience” within man. But what is its meaning 
when it claims to be regarded as the faculty by which man detects 
and appreciates spiritual troth ? 

The universe, as we see it, is not holy, nor just, nor good, nor right. 
The music of creation is full of discords as yet altogether unresolved. 
And if we look to phenomena alone, there is no solution of die great 
riddle. But in spite of all imperfections and contradictions, the voice 
within, withqut vouchsafing to give us any solution of the perplexity, 
or any sanction but its own authoritative command, imperatively re- 
qulres ns to believe that holiness is supreme over unholiness, and 
justice over injustice, and goodness over evil, and righteonsness over 
unrighteousness. To obey this command and to believe this truth is 
fidth (p. 54), 

S(^ again (p. 218) : “ He has made our belief in Him rest mainly 
on the voice within ourselves in order tiiat ive might 
and not by sight.” As to the authority fbr< rite reliebilj^> ef>tfaie 
voice, “ We are to believe not because riie tpith of this voice is 
prov^ independently of itself, but rimi^y hepause ^re ue^com* 
IMpded” (p. 231). The fact is that iSr./T^p^yrith sj! bis 
*niB pretences of liberality and' xeasonahilt^ introduces this 
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sphiw of reason. He is nob prepared tO'give a reason £» Ae 
hope that is in him ? He prefers to set up an irratimud snly^oyye 
standard within each man rather than- •permit tiie deoMm in 
spiritual matters to be referred to that human reason whioh in 
i^ principles is the same in all men, and forms an ol^^ectiva 
standard of truth. Pseudo-rationalistic theologians of thh 
school of Dr. Temple are in the following dilemma : — If the basts 
of spiritual beliefs is not rational, why all this phUoSophie and 
scientific argument in which they indulge ? If, as most men 
hold, there must be a rational basis for all beliefs, whatever the 
nature of the subject to which they refer, what need of this 
special faculty for recognizing spiritual truths ? The dilemma has 
been often put but never rebutted. There is one faculty in man 
for discovering truth ; that faculty is called reason. This reason 
is in all essential points the same in all men and at all times. The 
validity of this faculty is admitted. If any one claims to have 
some other faculty by which he recognizes truth, he must bring 
evidence of the validity of his claim. It is not sufficient to say 
that his peculiar faculty rules “ by virtue of its inherent right to 
rule,'' that “its title to our obedience is its supremacy, and it has 
no other title.” This is the very spirit of tbeologic domination 
and unreason against which Science has always had to fight so 
hard. Either reason must be supreme within the whole realm 
of knowledge, or its freedom is nothing. If any religion claims 
to possess truths, those truths must abide the test which reason 
imposes, they must stand or fall according to the impression made 
upon the unbiased mind by the evidence. The rationalism of 
our so-called Broad Churchmen is superficial in that it only builds 
the superstructure of its creed on reason, while the foundations 
ore still laid in the sand of old assumptions. It will not do in 
these days for teachers to attempt to ^Im off upon thoughtflil 
men ^sterns affecting a rationalistic form, while the old leaven of 
supmstition is surreptitiously put in under the guise of philosophic 
terms torn violently from their context and compelled to d6 
theologic service. 

This Dr. Temple has tried to do, and, in spite of considerable 
dialectical skill and considerable knowledge of the systems of 
various thinkers, be -has completely failed. His failure so fisr 
as tbe'pUosophy of his system is concerned is merely anotlmr 
illnstcatioa of the truism that there is no mean betwemt idealism 
and materialism but the mean of logical inconustenqy. 
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Abt. IV.— -The Wobk op Women as Pooe Law 
Guabdians. 

1. Annual Report of the Society for Promoting the Return of 

Women as Poor Law Guaraiana. 1884. 

2. Women as Poor Law Guardians. By C. A. Bigos. 

8. Poor Law Reports, &c. 

N othing m the course of the remarkable awakening which 
has taken place within the memory of the present genera* 
tion in all the phases of life involved in the intellectual and 
social development of women, is so wonderful as the ease with 
which they have entered upon public functions and public duties 
with w’hich they were hitherto supposed to have nothing in com- 
mon. It is true that John Stuart Mill long ago pointed out that 
if women .had a special aptitude for any one function, it was for 
the function of governing, and that the proportion of capable 
rulers among queens and female regents was far in excess of that 
obtaining among male sovereigns. But this capacity was sup- 
posed to reside solely among the wives and daughters of royal 
houses, and it has been a new development of modern social life 
that the same ^ability was found to exist among the women of 
the middle classes. Where office is not hereditary but elective, 
we may even expect to find the standard of capability higher 
among women than men, inasmuch as more is demanded of a 
woman before she will be chosen to fill a post which generally 
falls to the share of a man. Sir Erskine May declared that not 
only were the liberties of England to be ascribed above all things 
to her free local institutions, but that in the school of these local 
duties cilizens have acquired the capacity for wider fields of 
action. Whether the public offices now filled by women be 
looked upon as the schools in which they may fit themselves for 
more onerous duties, or as final in themselves, it is certain that 
women are each year taking an increased share of public work, 
and that it would be to the advantage of the nation at large, as 
well as to themselves individually, that this share should be 
further enlai]ged. 

The public office^ now undertaken occanonally by iwuaen, 
below the rank of queens, are churchwardens, overseen of the 
poor, registrars, members of the Metropolitan Aqrlunu Board, 
of School Boards^ and of Poor Law Boardp. ,It is with the 
latter that we We to deal, for it is on tfaWWurds,.even more 
than on the Sdiool Boards, that the large teserre. foiw which 
the nation possesses in women is increesiogly, required The 
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British nation has hitherto unconsciously acted like the swift 
runner Lightfoot in the fairy story, who tied his feet towtror 
because he was afraid of running too fast : it disabled itswf by 
shutting out one- half of its intellectual forces from taking any 
share in the national work, and it is only now partially recognus- 
ing its error. The result of the absence of women from ^oor 
law work was, first, that the oflBce had fallen too frecjuently into 
incompetent and even dishonest hands. The majority ol edit* 
Gated men were too busy to undertake eflfectively the large mass 
of unpaid and rather repulsive work involved in our poor law 
system. If from time to time they did undertake it, much of 
the wearisome detail bad to be passed over to interested officials : 
the whole history of Bumbledom is evidence of this fact. The 
post of Poor Law Guardian has naturally not been sought out by 
cultivated or gentlemanly men, and it too frequently lapsed into 
the hands of the uneducated and self-interested men who were 
neither very careful of the well-being of the paupers under ^bw 
charge, nor very scrupulous about wasteful administration of the 
public money. In some cases the guardians have authorized 
out-door relief to persons renting lodgings from them (in other 
words they collected their own rents from the parish rates) ; and 
the kinder-hearted among them were freely lavish towards the 
paupers, while forgetting to be just towards the ratepayers. ^0 
work to be done was on an enormous scale ; there are 627 unions 
in England and Wales, comprising 14,916 poor-law parishes. If 
thei^fore we want a large fresh body of intelligent workers, per- 
sons of education and refinement, who will bring knowledge 
and good sense to the task, with sufficient leisure to give a large 
portion of time towards mastering and supervising 
with the kindliness of heart necessary not to be reburod by the 
weariness or distastefulness of the work, we can only find them 
by enlisting an increasing body of cultivated and intelligelit 

women on these Boards. • . 1 

Moreover, the work is specially fitted for women ; for it is only 
domestic economy on a large scale. •Accustomed to regulate her 
own house, a lady has had precisely the training necessary to fit 
her fora Poor Law Guardian ; she has had the managenmnt of 
children, and looked after their health, their clothing, and 
cation ; she has ordered in the household supplies, and is aCcUS-* 
temed to ezitmine into their prices and quality ; she Ms 
vised her servants and allotted to them their employmentej and; 
finally, she knows something of the requirements of a smc rOdM 
Ebla»e a household and it becomes a wtgkhouse^ 
servants by tens and the children by hundreds, and ydd hate 4 
woiftfatMtse school; increase the sick Vootn, and it bec^ei^iM 
infirmary; so that every woman itho bai 
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lMMl«ebold with wisdom and ^eeraomy possesses the quhlitios 
i^iefly necessary in a guardiim of- the po^. 

It is about ten years ago since women were first elected on &e 
Poor Law Boards. In one or two instances previously ladies had 
been nominated; and the Baroness Burdett Coutts Was once 
elected, but declined to serve. In 1876, one lady, Miss Meving* 
ton, was elected in Kensington, and the following year another, 
Miss Collett, in St. Pancras. In 1877 there were three lady 
guardians in London, and one or two in the country. Still, 
public attention was not turned in this direction till about four 
years ago, when a small society was commenced in London with 
the object of promoting the return of qualified women as Poor 
Law Guardians. A similar society was established in Bristol 
about the same time, and this has been followed by others in 
Birmingham, Edinburgh, Brighton, and one or two other towns. 
The work of these various associations has been to spread infor- 
mation among women about the duties of Poor Law Guardians, 
and assist, when necessary, ladies to offer themselves as candi- 
dates. 

. The movement, though not rapid in its growth, has been 
steady and satisfactory. Last year forty-tour ladies were 
officiating as Poor Law Guardians, fourteen of these being in 
London, five in Birmingham, four in Bristol and eight in Edin- 
burgh. Generally speaking, there has been at first opposition, 
and dislike of their election, but they have overcome it, and it 
quickly subsides. In one parish the guardians issued a mani- 
festo condemnatory of the conduct of another parish which had 
elected women, but before a year was over a couple of gentle- 
men on this very board bad retired in order that their places 
might be filled by ladies. In another large town the chairman 
and two other guardians had declared they would throw down 
their office if a woman were elected ; but it seems almost need- 
less to say that they are working together very amicably now. 

The special duties that fall to the share of lady guardians 
have been matters for much inquiry and comment. Although 
there is no part of the duties of a guardian in which the co- 
operation of women may not be useful, there are certain de- 
partments of work which naturally fall almost exclusively into 
their hands. These special subjects are the supervinon of the 
women and the grown-up girls ; inspection of (the scfaoob and 
arrangements for the placing out of the girls ; the case of the 
infirmary, comforts for the sick and selection of nnises; the 
regulation of the internal economy of the vrcfkbous^, Ad^food 
and clothing of the iniUates, and the contAl V the' offidab and 
fItTaDts. Un matters like these, anjr pfedon^ved tbe^ abdut 
special feminine instincts and feminind eapadity would hive 
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pfd|ihefi^ tluiiirimiiiaii oys^dmder mlnekiie 
aa a matter of faoti oxpari^iee haaAr onao'iivoved tfbew^^ta bo 
right' - ' fH 

2 A few* iDontbs ago one of the members of the Lotfden.Soeiefy 
addremed a droular to the ladies on the various boards w 
guardians^ ^asking for information about the special work^Uiey 
were called upon to perform^ and the ^degree of cordiaji^ 
which existed between them and their fellow-guardians. ^On 
the latter point, as we have already said, the answm were 
unanimously favourable. On the former, a few extracts from 
the letters will serve to show the kind of work which the 
ladies are mainly doing. One lady writes that her work is 


The selection of nurses and female servants in the Infirmary, asoer- 
tainiug that they are properly cared for, overlooking the matron, apd 
the working of the Institution generally ; assisting in procuring w<mk 
of various kipds for those applying for relief; putting parents in, 
communication with the Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Toung Servants, which looks specially after the Poor Law girls, plac- 
ing them in situations, providing them with clothing to be repaid out 
Cf their earnings ; placing those who have not sufficiently recovered 
their health from the Infirmary in convalescent and other Homes, and 
the vicious in reformatories or training homes ; communicating with 
district visitors in cases where the Poor Law cannot give further or 
adequate relief ; helping to administer or rather advise on the out-' 
door relief, more especially in the cases of women and children, as one 
lady is assigned to each Kelief Committee ; sifting any complaints as 
to treatment, food, &c. ; looking into the details of management, 
cooking, quality and price of food, and the various articles supplied. . 

There would seem to be employment for half a dozen ladies 
here, but this is not all that is done. Another lady writes : — 


■ Just at the time when my co-lady guardian and myself came on the 
Board, the question was [pressing of having further accommodation 
for our worl^puBO children, who were too crowded in our workhouse 


sphppls. We have both of us, therefore, devoted ouraplves to the. 

e y of the comparative merits of Cottage Homes, Boardings Qut, 
gration, Csrtiued Industrial Homes, &c. d^c., an^ have also lutd,to 
convjE|rt the other members of the Board to our own preference for 
Obtti^e Homes ; this has, of course, all taken time. ' ^ 

' If I had Strength [says another lady] much might be &ne a 
ihembeir of the House and Yisiting Committee, both among tite' 
jpitU patients and the children, especially those going tn^SM^vioe*^: 

pauperism is eyer jio be eradicated or even, 
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himaes, prepared upon the deadeniiq;^ and macbine^like inilttv* 
emeea exerted by the great wodLhoiuBeeolieoli^ where eeven or eight 
hundred children are massed together^ can fail to see that tho 
human plants like the vegetable, requires space and air in 
order to grow up sturdily, and that although the drill and 
organization attendant on large numbers may be sometimes 
necessary for adults, they form the worst possible education 
for children, who, at a much earlier age than the children of 
the well-to-do classes, are forced into situations of responsi- 
bility and self-dependence. The children who have been drilled' 
and lessoned, and fed and clothed, all as it were by machinery, 
without any thought or volition of their own, in these huge 
schools, became all at once little nursery>maids, who are respon- 
sible for the safety of little mites, smaller than themselves, or 
the bard-worked maid-of-all-work who has to think of a hun- 
dred things at once. How. necessary, therefore, is the establish- 
ment of cottage homes, such as those belonging to Ihe Kensing- 
ton Union, and one or two other favoured parishes, and how aU- 
important the advice and sympathy of some educated woman 
to inquire into the capacity of each child, the situations they are 
about to occupy, and to give them some good counsel afterwards. 
The Association for Befriending Young Servants and the Girls* 
Friendly Society have done a great work in this respect, and 
accordingly we find that the efforts of many of the lady guard- 
ians have been directed towards establishing a branch in connec- 
tion with their parish. 

** I have started the Girls* Friendly Society on a proper foot- 
ing in our schools/* writes one lady. Another says, “ 1 attend 
to getting the girls and young women into placiss of service, and 
the boys also^ whenever opportunity offers,'* A third say^ 

“ When I find intelligent girls in the workhouse, my aim is to 
remove them as quickly as possible into respectable service be- 
fore they can ' be tainted by any evil associations.’* A fourth 
adds, in describing her duties, ‘‘ The schools interest me most, 
esjjMcially the endeavour to know something of the girls befmre 
going to service, and a general interest in their lessons andf 
amusements*’* And a fifth tells bow the other guardians beg of 
herself and her lady colleague to call at the homes of the chil- 
dren^ who are boarded-out, wbich lie quite away from 
district, because the '' little children want a lady to look aftex. 
them.” It ib manifest that the assistance of women^ so far. from. 

Rejected, will be warmly welcomed in this momentous task 
of looking after children, it^bicb forms, sq Jargis a part of the 
wwk of every board of guardiana I 

. S'l*. another section <4 the work tbat more ei^emidlj 

18 fitiiDg for women only to nndertoke^^iia, helping thp giewii^' 
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up^girlB lUid women who have drifted ^inteutibe werklmwaifttaBi 
no serious fault/ back into respeotabWand indof|end«t modal 
lifc^ They are often^ poor thingSi idle and unsatisfaetery eneugh/ 
yet much may be done by the kind and timely counsel of a cul* 
tivated thoughtful woman. A large number of applications ibr 
admission into the workhouse or infirmary are unsuited to-be 
brought at all before the general Board, and the sufferings tbits 
entaUed upon the poor applicant, perhaps already driven to 
despair, of having her case discussed and criticized with none oi 
her own sex to stand by her^ have been and are most painful, to 
think of.* 

One lady who has been guardian for several years said that 
at first she was indifferent to her election, not seeing the necessity 
of it, but that in the course of her inquiries she heard so mucb 
of the mental suffering that respectable and honest women had 
endured in making their application for, it might be only tempo- 
rary, relief before Boards composed only of men, that she became 
convinced the presence of one or more lady on public boards of 
this kind was a duty that women owed to humanity and de- 
cency. At present on any Board where there are two or more 
ladies as members, they form a committee apart, and these cases 
are brought before them only. Even when there is only one 
lady on the Board of Guardians she is often separately consulted. 

‘‘ There are,” writes one lady, “ many things which come before 
the Board that are not pleasant to hear ; but I have always 
heard them treated so quietly and considerately as to make the 
unpleasantness as small as it could be.'’ Another adds, Of 
course much of the work is from the nature of it very painful^ 
but 1 do not see that is necessarily a drawback to a woman 
undertaking it, though it adds to the difficulty of finding women 
willing to do so.” Several lady guardians write that they Lave 
found employment for many women who have drifted into the 
workhouse from no serious fault ; in one case she has formed a 
small committee to help the inmates to earn a separate living; 
and assist especially young girls who are anxious to begin a steady 
and honest life ; and in another Metropolitan parish where there 
were three ladies, \hey worked so successfully in this way among 

* One good storj is told of a ladj guardian who, passing ia review M 
regiment oi children, to all appearance picelj shod and stockinged, had ih^ 
sliiewdness to order them to take off their boots, when it turned' out thatr 'fts 
respeotabkdooking stockings were ail without feet. On aaothel: opcaaioa^ 
on which there was no ladj, spent the whole morning dii^[>uUsgW^htl>nr , 
the sf^le woman should make the cotton dresses of the i^romeit nawm irltb. 
bml and eyes, or buttons and button-holes*, Bveniuallj tah.'hwy''^^ 
eotmpmy earned it against the button-holes; which would 
pei^y for caeb, and when the weighty qubstjon was tfius deriMh if ms 
&nBWiiiwd/toolwtei4litittheworkwoaunhadalrmt^iakini^ < 
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ihtfvwomenj finding them miployoieat hj, which they could eu^ 
port themselves respectably, or induoing them to return toiheir 
^ends, that there were fewer able-b^ed women than able*- 
bodied men in the adult wards, a condition of things before un*« 
known. 

Secondary in importance, but nevertheless very neces^y, is 
the supervision of officials and servants, and as the majority of 
these are women, every gentleman on the Board is quick to feel 
the relief and satisfaction of giving over their management to his 
lady colleagues. Women, from their home training and habits, 
are always better able to check waste and lavishness in domestic 
expenditure than men are ; and many savings in outlay, com- 
bined with greater comfort for the inmates, are traceable to the 
domestic experience and conscientious attention to details of 
women guardians. The matron, if honest and disposed to do 
her best, finds much satisfaction in having one of her own sex 
on the Board for consultation and suggestion ; and if, as will 
occasionally happen, she be dishonest or idle, she can only be 
advantageously checked by a woman who is accustomed to 
housekeeping. The servants also of a public institution are in- 
clined to wastefulness. Public money is apt to be considered 
everybody's money, and the same official who would be careful 
and scrupulous to economize a private employer's money, will be 
lavish in expenditure when only an indefinite body of ratepayers, 
or their representatives, an easily hoodwinked board of gentle- 
men, are in question. In one or two cases the matron has 
looked shyly or suspiciously on newly-elected women guardians, 
fearing that her prerogatives might be roughly interfered with ; 
but a little tact, and an earnest wish to comprehend the working 
of the system, has always conciliated opposition. In fact the 
ladies have displayed considerable wisdom in waiting till they 
thoroughly understood the difficulties in the way of a reform 
before attempting to introduce it. We were careful,^’ says one, 
“ at first not to speak or give an opinion, so that really they (the 
other guardians) were quite annoyed at our silence.’’ Some- 
time^ however, the presence of women on the Board has been a 
protection instead of a check to the female *official8. We re- 
member one instance when a nurse was about to be dismissed 
from her post for an error in conduct, for which another ofiScial, 
a man, was equally to blame ; but bis share of the offence woxfid 
have been passed over but for the courageous representation of 
the lady guardian that equal justice should be meted to tothi 

The efficient nursing of the sick, too, is a point whi^ has 
attr^ted the attention of most lady guardians. In most of , the 
replies from which we have already quoted ^ taerai is . mentioned 
the importance of snl^titutingv trainM ibr^panper nuisesiand 
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pKsfaed the ohaage. ' > BeUM* elaerifiMtieB iir the warde baB'Aiab 
beea efieoted' by one lady, and additional eomferts 'provided' fetr 
the extremely aged inmates have been attended to'by some; ^ *■' 

Experience 6m>w8 that the gentlemen on the Board are prompt 
to recognize the aid given by ^uiet practical women, and there is 
no lack of readiness to provide the ladies with plenty of work. 
As an instance we will quote the Edinburgh Boards : On tlm 
City Parochial Board there are two ladies, and both have been 
placed on the House, the Medical Relief, the Relieving, and the 
Clothing Committees ; on St. Cuthbert’s Parochial Board there 
are six ladies, and all six have been placed on the Relieving 
Committee, two on Finance, four on House, three on House 
Accounts, three on Clothing, two on Shoe, and four on the 
Medical Committees. In another letter of the series already 
referred to, the writer says that the architect altered all his plans 
for the ne# school-building to suit her wishes, making the new 
schools and home for children at a distance from the House. 
Another collateral advantage which may be expected to arise 
when women <are more frequently elected to these Boards is that 
it will check the tendency, now increasing, of carrying on these 
local elections (as unfortunately municipal elections are generally 
carried on) on party lines instead of individual fitness. . There 
is some hope that women, who have been so long neglected by 
all parties alike, will introduce a more conscientious element into 
public life, and while comparatively indifferent if the public 
servants be Whig, Tory or Radical, will insist on their being 
honest and competent to fulfil their duties. 

As the need is so great for a larger number of competent 
women as Poor Law Guardians, and as the duties of the office 
are so well calculated to arouse their sympathies and awake their 
interest, we have now to inquire " Why do not a greater number 
of ladies undertake the work ? ” Some of the obstacles which 
have hitherto tended largely to prevent women from coming 
forward are removable by time and experience ; others require 
l^dative alterations. The novelty of the employment, the 
publicity of the election, the real wearisomenessof the work, mid 
the exaggerated unpleasantnesses have all caused women to 
shrink from offering themselves as candidates. The ladies alreatfy 
engaged in visiting among the poor or in relief committees -a^ 
hard worked as it is, and do not yet realize how much mete 
effective their work would be if they occupied tW rei^nathle 
pontbn of guardians. They also hesitate, donbtihg- if they have 
Dusmess training enough, whereas the foot is that thw own 
hnme'tmining is, as we have tried to diow, the best-preposatuiit 
pdssibki {' others’aro afkaid they could not give tithe cwM^h^ ee 
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itm\A undertake it provided a s^nd woman could be found as 
their colleague. The frequency of the elections is another draw- 
back, though a few unions may be found where the guardians 
are elected for three years. By degrees these objections will die 
away, as the really-pressing need for a larger measure of womanly 
influence becomes known, and women feel impelled to take up 
public charity as a duty. But the legislative restrictions are 
twofold. In some places they are absolute, as in Ireland, for 
instance, where, by the Poor Law of 1838, neither women or 
clergymen are eligible as Poor Law Guardians. There is some 
hope that this absurd restriction may cease to be law within 
measurable distance." But there is another restriction which, 
while apparently acting impartially towards men and women, 
practically excludes the latter, or at least that portion of the 
latter most likely to have time at their disposal to discharge the 
oflice faithfully. This restriction is the qualification which com- 
pels all persons desirous of being guardians to be qualified 
householders, whose names are on the rate-book. The rating 
is in some unions as high as <£^10, in others it as low as 25. 
It is obvious that this restricts, almost to exclusion, the number 
of ladies who can be elected. Not only is the actual number of 
women householders only about one* sixth in proportion to the 
men householders, but the women who are householders are not 
as a rule those with most time to spare for the work. They have 
business of their own or families depending upon their care and 
exertions. The plea for retaining the qualification is that the 
doty of the guardians is primarily spending the public money, 
and therefore they should bear themselves a stake in the public 
interest as ratepayers. The same reasoning, however, might 
apply to members of School Boards, who equally lay out the 
money derived from a public rate, or members of parliament who 
vote on the distribution of the taxes ; yet to neither of these 
offices is any property qualification attached. It is obvious that 
in the most crowded portions of our cities — in the East End of 
London for instance — few ladies of leisure are residing as rate- 
payers, though many would gladly go and do the needful work 
on the Boards if this qualification were removed. 

Nevertheless the movement does progress, though slowly ; 
this year there are more women guardians than last year ; next 
election there will be still more. The care of the poor has always 
been women’s work ; in ragged achools, reformatories, hospitalef, 
village homes, asylums of all kinds, women have not waited tfU 
Acts of Parliament made their path easy, but have pressed 
forrord, making mistakes sometimes, but rek^ing them again, 
mth u^haken courage and unflagging zeal. Th^ have known 
itrifil practical details the whole sul^eCt of pauperism ; nditr they 
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bave to graep its theory and master its causes ; they baire to 
not singly, but in organization as suits the more complex condi** 
tions of modem life ; but that they will so work, and that so lar 
from dackening their efforts they will continue them till this 
branch of the public service gets to be looked on as more es- 
pecially their province, we .have faith to believe will be the case 
in future. 


Art. V. — Petrarch. 

1. Pdtrarque, Htude d'aprea de Kouveaux Documents. Par 

Alfred MEZifeaES. 8vo. Paris. 1867. 

2. Frandsci Pctrarchae Epistolae de Rebus Familiaribus et 

Variae. 8vo. Florentiae. 1859-03. 

3. Frandsci Petrarchae Testamentum A.n. 1370. 

4. Epistola ad Posteros Frandsci Petrarchae. Fol. Basiiiae. 

1581. 

I T might be interesting in more than one point of view to in- 
quire how much of the celebrity of Petrarch in the eyes of 
** Posterity is due to the circumstance of his still unexplained 
relation to that Madonna Laura’' who absorbs so prominent a 
place in his Sonnets and Canzone. That this connection served, 
even in his own day, to enhance the interest and curiosity of the 
literary world regarding his personality, is not to be doubted. 
It set his early biographers to work immediately after his death 
to make discoveries, and time does not seem to abate the confi- 
dence of modern inquirers when they get on this favourite 
ground. Accordingly, with each new generation, the old stock 
of facts is once more thrown into the crucible in the hope that 
another effort may solve the mystery which envelops the lady, 
whose place during the last four hundred years in the conception 
of various critics has fluctuated between the mere Iris in 4he 
air” of Voltaire, and as the sharer in Petrarch’s 
errors ” of the more sanguine commentators, who, to use the 
phrase of the gentle Spenser, do not hesitate to affirm^ that she 
loved with equal crime.” 

Now, the truth is, since the Abbe de Sade wrote hia oharmiaft 
memoirs, some one hundred and twenty years ago, no addttiom 
facts have come to light, and the commentators cm this deba^ 
able subject have been compelled to fall back umn the internal 
evidence which lies in his works for further mwndatfeon. In- 
genuity and erudition, however, have, in the intern^ of these 
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swrees borne good fruits, and we may now be sdd to haee 
arrived at that stage where probabilities may fairly be accepted 
as truths. Still, as the, subject is one which leaves so much open 
to conclusions not easy to refute, we .fancy that, independent of 
all consideration of the great interest attached to the history of 
the times, it will always be a favourite one with those who 
delight to concern themselves with the examination of insoluble 
problems. Take away, however, the sensational incident which 
gives so much zest to the curious, and the subject is one of the 
most attractive : for it is not merely as the lover of Laura and 
the mystery which surrounds her existence, that an interes 
attaches to the name of Petrarch. He has other and far more 
serious claims to the consideration of posterity — as one of the 
leading restorers of classicaMearning in Europe, as a great im- 
prover of his own language, as a poet without a rival in his 
peculiar vein, as an able diplomatist in the service, of princes, 
and as an ardent patriot who may in a measure be said to have 
anticipated, five centuries before the event, the idea of the 
national unity of Italy under a single sovereign. Such a com- 
bination of incidents is rare in the life of a single man, and few 
are found capable of making their mark in spheres so different : 
yet Petrarch may be said to have been pre-eminent in all the 
walks we have indicated. Indeed it would be difficult to say 
whether the love passion which absorbed his best years was more 
irrepressible than his patriotism and devotion to literature. He. 
likewise afforded, as regards his personality, some points of more 
than ordinary interest. He was not only a singularly handsome 
man, of fine presence and courtly manners, but of a nature 
peculiarly frank ; gifted, moreover, with a capacity almost 
Horatian in its nicety of discrimination of men and things, to 
say nothing of a chivalrous devotion to friendship, which in these 
days we contemplate with a sort of wonder and delight. 

Regarded in. his purely mental aspect Petrarch deserves to be 
ranked as a remarkable man and as the most versatile writer of 
his time. He possesses much greater variety iu this respect than 
Dante, for he shines in many walks, passing with ease from the 
sonnet to the philosophic treatise, or from ^e familiar letter to 
the epistle in Latin verse. As far as his writings reveal — and no 
one was ever more frank in his confessions — he appears to us as 
a man of sedate, but by no means happy temperament^ capable 
of mingliDg in the agitations and distractions around him wi^ut 
any violent partisanship, and indulging in no enmities 
against those he deemed the oppressors of bis country* - Com- 
vith Dante bis wasa singnlarly caiman^ fOTtunaip career* 
was not destined to suffer for his pwtical opimoiui,audtamake 
thejuatificalicn of a nome ontpoaring of vengaanooL 
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Petrarch seems to have possessed in the find balaace of his imtnre 
a sort of counterpoise i^inst adverst^. Moreover, he iraa 
peculiarly fortunate in his patrons; and it is mnnly to the ad- 
vantages he enjoyed in this respect that we owe modt of those 
interesting letters which reveal so vividly not only his own 
thoughts and feelings, but unfold to ns, as in a mirror, the history 
of his times. And those times were changeful and stirring ones 
for Italy, as they mark the culminating point in the political and 
civic distractions of the country, and the first abortive stru^le 
for national unity and freedom. They mark also a critical period 
in the history of the Church, which vras on the verge of losing 
that monopoly of power exercised from her central position at 
Borne, where she had so long dominated. They mark also the 
literary birth of the modern language, and the renaissance of art 
and letters which from this date commence to make rapid pro- 
gress. Italy was still, as heretofore, the tempting soil whither 
the great rival potentates beyond the Alps came, if not to decide 
their quarrels, at least to make their most brilliant display. It is 
also the period when the Middle Age civilization outside of Italy 
shows visible signs of breaking up, though its sway is still un- 
questioned in opinion. Chivalry and Catholicity were then the 
two standards round which all men gathered, though feudal cus- 
tom prevented the reign of courtesy extending beyond the 
charmed circle of the privileged orders, and the Church absorbed, 
in favour of her o\vn hierarchy, almost all the benefits of the 
sacred institution. War, tempered by religion, was the recog- 
nized business of life : but as far as Italy was concerned, war was 
often a mere formal parade of arras which decided the issue 
without bloodshed, and the sudden presence of a great potentate 
from the other side of the Alps at the head of his host was fre- 
quently sufficient to strike terror into the rival factions and 
bring about a compromise. 

There can be no greater error, however, than to assume, as so 
many of the Italian writers have done, down even to the time of 
Sismondi, that everything on the other side of the Alps was rude 
and barbaric. On the contrary, there was much material 
comfort observable in the middle and inferior orders, and a 
marked refinement in the manners of kings and nolfies, many of 
whom gave great encouragement to the arts, and madb poetry 
and mnsio their study afid delight. The Troubadbnr age” had 
expired, but sot without leaving traces of culture in the tastes 
and manners of the people, ana a formal spirit of oourtssy stUl 
hold sway, even in countries Which might! be lupnosed to be 
beyond the pide of andi inflnenoes; We havn only: io read 
Ohaneec’o **Flower and Lutl^" to be-asaaredof-thopdliAajjd 
ok ga n ee irbidi r^pied in higher assodatiott, nad-'bis aMeaniof 
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the journey to Canterbury, to recognize both the freedom of 
manners and the good breeding which prevailed in general inter- 
course, when the Knight and the Prioress, the Justice and the 
Beeve could sit down at the same board and join in common 
pilgrimage. It would be far nearer the truth to say that the 
social* relations outside Italy were simple and honest, and that 
all within it (if we are to take the testimony of Dante), from 
the defrauding steward, the merciless usurer, the treacherous 
relative and the ready assassin, to the unscrupulous prince and 
the intriguing pope, was marked by faithlessness, rapacity and 
mutual distrust, where fortune had the most slippery foundation, 
where authority was powerless and rights were perpetually 
questioned. Contrasted with what we see in distracted Italy, the 
aspect of feudal life in other parts of Europe is not unpleasing ; 
and as we view it in the records of the time, we should almost be 
content to let it speed on for a few more centuries without a 
protest. It is a calm and somewhat sleepy existence, it is true, 
as compared with that of civic life in Italy ; but nowhere is it 
without mark and attraction, and we see little suffering abroad, 
except where there is the actual shock of arms. Such, however, 
was not the case in urban Italy, and more especially in Florence, 
which, although it claimed to be the centre of all that concerned 
the nobler aspects of human intelligence and culture, made a 
perpetual abuse of the forms of antique freedom it had inherited. 
When Petrarch first saw the , light at Arezzo, though the 
struggles between the nobles and the plebeians had passed away, 
the spirit of individual faction raged fiercer than ever, and it is 
to the existence of these factions that Petrarch owes his destiny ; 
for the exile of his father, Petracco, the notary, which caused him 
to be a wanderer, removed the son from this scene of civic strife, 
and preserved him for nobler purposes. Banishment was too 
often the reward in Florence of pure and disinterested patriotism, 
and its consequences extended sometimes to the secona and third 
generation, the citizens excluding the victim of their hate from 
the spot which perhaps he loved the most of any upon earth. 
So, even when Petracco was no more, and tho gifted son, in full 
possession of all bis fame, knocked at the door for admission, his 
prayer was refused, and the decree of banishment remained 
unreversed. 

He who desires to make a study of the works of Petrarch-— we 
mean his Letters and Epistles in Latin verse, as well as bis Sonnets 
and Canzone — in which love is the principal, but by no m^nstho 
only theme— should first make nimself acopainted with the 
general history of the times ; for Petrarch ibo^es so many refer- 
ences to things beyond the Peninsula, that without some such 
knowledge the point of his observations may often escape notice. 
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But with some eDlightenment, drawn from exterior and parallel 
sources of reference, the information to be derived from the 
Fetrarchian source will be found to possess a double value, aAd 
may even serve to explain subjects which have given rise to much 
literary controversy. For ourselves, we own to having, made 
some rather unexpected discoveries, even in connection with 
English literature. That geographical abnormity, which has so 
long troubled the Shakesperian commentators, as to Bohemia 
being described in. one of the plays as a desert country near the 
sea,'’ may possibly find some justification in the fact that the 
Kings of Bohemia, one of whom was Petrarch's correspondent, 
laid claim to many parts of Italy, and frequently took up their 
residence there ; so that in the old legends and chronicles, the 
individual, as in other countries, became confounded with his 
territorial possessions. So likewise, if Shakespeare, in “ The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona," makes his characters travel by water in 
the heart of Italy, and talk of being shipped " and posting 
after with the oars," and ** loosing the flood and their voyage,” for 
which Dr. Johnson took him to task, it is simply because they 
travelled by river and canal, just as Petrarch himself was in the 
habit of doing when he went from Avignon to various parts of 
Italy on special missions. All these journeys he describes with 
the greatest minuteness in hiS letters, which are full of amusing 
incidents and pleasant digressions, always captivating us by 
their confldential charm. His frankness here is perhaps the most 
remarkable trait in his character, whether he describes his fall 
from his horse, and the swelling in his leg, which he bore with 
such fortitude, or gives us a graphic account of tho fearful 
earthquake and volcanic eruption which desolated the shores of 
Baiae and the Fhlegrsaan Fields. Sometimes he turns aside to 
indulge in an interesting digression on the subject of family 
history, suggested by his visit to a particular locality. All this 
he generally does in the most painstaking and punctilious way, 
and apparently with an eye to posterity. Except on one or two 
rare occasions, the calm and equable balance of his mind is 
always apparent; and, indeed, the same characteristics are 
observable in all his writings, whether in the ‘'Epistle to Posterity," 
or in the inscription in the fly-leaf of the works of Virgil, wj^ere he 
records in touching and solemn words, the errors of his passion 
and the provocations of beauty, which had proved too powerful 
for mortal man to resist. 

We have often asked ourselves — invoking the most sceptical 
disposition of mind as our protectress — why should so manv 
thintf have been invented regarding this particular man, ana 
wbi<m have stood on record now for the space of nearly five 
hundred years, if they have no substantial foundation ? Why 
[Vol. CXXIIL No. CCXLVI.]— New Semes. Vol. LXVH. No. II. C C 
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did not Dante and other literary diaracters equally celebrated in 
their day, provoke a similar spirit of invention, if the conclusions 
be really false ? Who is the clever manipulator vho h%3 been able 
to imitate the poet’s style so adroitly that we cannot distinguish 
the false from the true ? What could be the motive for such 
&lsification ? Nay, whose is the literary band that — writing almost 
contemporaneously — delights to create embarrassment for the 
critics of after time ? Since we cannot find a satisfactory solution 
of these questions, we are forced to conclude that there is, on the 
whole, substantial truth in these various accounts, and that we 
might just as well doubt the existence of his tomb, which still 
stands * 

“ in Arqua where he died : 

The mountain village where his latter days 

Went down the vale of years.” 

as to dispute the main and most interesting facts recorded by 
his early biographers. In truth, the more we study the leading 
incidents of Petrarch's life, and the more familiar we become 
with the history of the times, the more shall we be inclined to 
accept the original view, first propounded by Velutello,* and 
finally crowned by the Abbe de Sade. If there were much real 
unsoundness in tne facts they could hardly have so long stood 
the test of time. But when our conclusions tend to become 
mare fixed on better acquaintance, though we may at first have 
shaken our heads in doubt, we may fairly conclude that our faith 
is on the right track ; though we admit that habit is a powerful 
persuader, and that prejudice often becomes confirmed by the 
simple contemplation of it. But take a modern case for illus- 
tration : Is it not possible that some sceptical inquirer in after 
time, on reading the monody of “ Childe Harold,” and marking 
the frequent allusions made by the poet to bis own wrongs and 
sufferings, may not call the whole in question as something ex- 
ceptional, and even afSrm (as Lord Macaulay has done in one of 
his reviews) that egotism and affectation dictated these outpour- 
ings, and that Lord Byron imposed on the credulity of the public ? 
Now, we know, on the contrary, that this was not the case, and 
that the poet, instead of exaggerating, has perhaps rather sup- 
pressed the worst that might have been said against himself and 
others. So, taking up the Sonnets and Canzone of Petrarch, and 
reading in almost every page the ever- recurring, but still obscure, 
Mlusion to a devouring and unsatisfied passion, we might afiSrm, 
just as gratuitously as Yoltaire has done, ijthat Laura was a 
mere lay-figure, simply because we are tnable to rise to the 

* Yelutello, however, differs from the Abbd as to the maiden name of Lanra 
and the place of her oirtfa. 
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height of the sentiment and feeling of the poet. At the same 
time, as we have observed, caution and discnmination are neces- 
sary on this ground ; and in the course of this article we hope to 
show that it is very possible the early biographers, who are out 
chief authorities, may have been too eager to accept every on 
dit regarding Petrarch, and to admit as evidence the testimony 
of certain prose writings imputed to him which possibly may 
not be quite authentic ; for Petrarch’s name was a famous one 
in his own day, and naturally attracted much comnient after his 
death. 

Many of the biographers have been disposed to condemn the 
harshness of Petrarch’s father as regards the education of his son 
and the choice of a profession. Petracco was himself a notary, 
and may probably have been ambitious of placing his son higher 
in the world. The profession of the law in Italy, next to that 
of the Church, at this period, gave perhaps the finest opening 
to talent. The law, indeed, seems to have been regarded by 
Italian parents in all ages as the natural sphere of action for 
sons of intellectual promise. It was also the fate of Tasso, as 
well as Petrarch, to try the patience of his father, and to express 
his disgust for the study of the law. Petracco, indeed, seems 
to have had in his disposition a good deal of that flinty charac- 
ter which Dante imputed to the Florentines generally, who, in 
his opinion, derived their indigenous grittiness from the rocks of 
Fiesole.* But to our mind it was this very discipline of Petracco 
which made him the practical man of business he afterwards 
becaine — fit to enter on important missions of diplomacy, and 
take so active a part in most of the leading questions in which 
Italy was concerned. Petrarch was accordingly sent to Bologna, 
in the first instance, to study law, and afterwards to Montpellier. 
At the latter school he remained seven years ; but in after time 
he does not fail to record his regrets at the restraints he endured, 
though he renders justice to the scholarship of the jurisconsults 
of the locality. He complains of his lot in rather disparaging 
terms — ^'Septennium totum perdidii,” are the words he uses 
when speaking of his literary experiences here, and he prefers 
rather to recall the pleasant walks he had on fSte days in the 
environs, among the fields and vineyards, where he distened 
with delight to the chanting of the maidens who met him on 
his way back to town. In truth,' it is to be feared that 
Petrarch from his boyhood was always somewhat of a dreamer, 
and rather inclined to wander in search of the beautiful wherever 
it was to be found. These excursions and the perusal of the 
Classics seem to have divided his time, not, however, to the satis- 
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faction of Petracco, who, finding him one day with a copy of 
Cicero’s works in his hand, snatched it from him and threw 
it in the fire. The foundation, however, of this early taste for 
the Classics, which never abandoned Petrarch to the close of 
his life, was probably laid by the notary himself ; for Petracco 
was a man of literary taste and a great admirer of Cicero him- 
self, being accustomed to read him aloud for the benefit of the 
family circle. Petrarch declares that even when he was so 
young as not to be able to comprehend the meaning of a single 
word, the fine periods of the Boman orator coming from the lips 
of his father sounded like music in his ear, and made him des- 
pise ever after all other Latin as rough and dissonant. At 
Avignon, however, he was well grounded in the classics by his 
old Tuscan schoolmaster, Convennole, who had probably found 
his way thither among the crowd of Italians who went to push 
their fortunes at the Court of the Popes. Petrarch, in years 
long after, pleasantly compares his tutor, after the Horatiau 
manner, to a whetstone — “ good to sharpen other things, but unfit 
to cut.'’ Still, he never forgets his obligations, and his remi- 
niscences on this ground are always pleasant ones. 

The emigration of the family to Avignon was an important 
era in the life of Petrarch. Here the self-exiled Court of the 
Popes had been for some years established, and at this period 
it was the great focus of political and ecclesiastical intrigue, 
and brought together adventurers from all parts of Italy. 
Petrarch is particularly severe in his denunciation of every- 
thing he sees. It is difficult at this distance of time to say 
whether it is against the city, or the French nation, or the 
doings of the Papal Court itself, that ho pours out his censure. 
He describes Avignon as the “ Hell of the living, the common 
sewer of vice, the disgrace and rottenness of the universe ; 
where nothing sincere or sacred is to be found, neither the 
fear of God lior respect for oaths or religion." In short, it is 
Babylon itself, and often does he declare that it is time he 
should depart out of Babylon. But still he remains, and has 
some strong reasons for doing so. One of these is the patronage 
of the powerful family of the Colonna, whose seat was at Pales- 
tiina, in the neighbourhood of Rome. Two members of this 
family were ecclesiastics, one Bishop of Lombez, and the other 
the Cardinal John, both fast friends of Petrarch, and to whom 
he owed his ecclesiastical appointments, which were in the 
nature of comfortable sinecures, which he was enabled to hold 
after receiving the tonsure, without actually enteoring into orders. 
To the fortunes of this family he adhered to the last, though 
during his own life they underwent many vicissitudes. How he 
became possessed of such powerful patronage does not appear. 
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It may probably have sprung from a certain identity of literary 
tastes, or possibly from an ardent desire on the part of both to 
make Rome the dominant mistress of Italy and of the world in 
the person of the Pope, speaking orbi et urbi, ,or through some 
powerful representative who would proclaim the.ancient ascen- 
dency of the nationality.* The members of this family were ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and all of them energetic characters — fhost 
of any, the patriarch of the house, Stefano Colonna, of whom 
Petrarch, in one^of his letters, gives a most interesting account, 
describing him as a veritable Roman of the ancient type, whose 
very look commanded awe, reminding us of Dante’s line : 

A guisa di Icon quando si posa. 

He is probably the ‘‘glorioso Colonna” of the Sonnets, and he 
lives to see the fatal ending of most of his children, and of that 
favourite grandson, a stripling of sixteen, who, in attempting to 
force the gates of Rome on horseback during the revolt of 
Rienzi, was suddenly shut in and massacred by the insurgents. 
Many such stirring incidents of the time, having reference to 
Italian history, and which passed under his actual observation, 
are to be found recorded in Petrarch^s letters, with his comments 
and reflections appended ; in which, however, he always shows a 
strong leaning to the national, popular side ; for Petrarch was no 
stickler for sacerdotal sway, or even family exclusiveness, but 
rather what we might call, an aristocratic republican — that is to 
say, he wished the nobles and princes of Italy to sink their 
differences and put themselves at the head of a great national 
movement for the political regeneration and unity of the whole 
Peniusula. 

But Petrarch did not employ all his time when at Avignon in 
merely courting the patronage of the powerful, or even in an 
ardent study of the Classics, however strong his passion may 
have been in that direction ; nor was it altogether the disgust he 
took to the doings of the Papal Court which drove him in search 
of solitude on the banks of the Sorgue. A much more powerful 
stimulus was at work ; for Petrarch had become very early 
enamoured of that lady whose personality has been in his page 
immortally enshrined and handed down to posterity. \^e con- 
ceive it to be utterly impossible that any man could, both in 
prose and in verse, in Italian and in Latin, go on for the space 
of twenty years, making the most marked allusions to a parti- 
cular lady — describing her slightest movements, the motiem of 


« Petrarch, however, like Dante, had no sympathy with clerical ascendency, 
and he inveighs almost as bitterly against the laxury, nepotism and worldu- 
ness of the Churoh. 
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her eyes and hands^ her taste in dres^ the serenity of her smile, 
her looks of reproof, and what ie equally important, her froauent 
reconsideration of those reproofs, without there being a real and 
substantial foundation for all this. We see Petrarch, in point 
of fact, wholly absorbed for the best part of his life in one lady, 
regarding whose attractions both of mind and person he con- 
tinues to descant unceasingly, and in the same elevated and im- 
passioned strain : though we are forced to admit that his admira- 
tion, considered as a mere love-passion, grows sensibly feebler as 
Laura grows older, and perhaps it may be as Petrarch finds the 
same change coming over himself. Yet even then his admira- 
tion takes something of a purer and holier rapture, and the 
attractions of sensuous beauty, though never quite forgotten, 
give place to a sort of ideal worship of the excellence of the 
mind. We see Petrarch timid at first, and regarding Laura as 
it were at a distance, gradually become bolder and more con- 
fident in his advances ; and it would appear — if not from the 
Sonnets, at least from his confessions written in Latin — that she 
not only ultimately relents, but almost makes advances to him. 
Now, the question arises ; if it is only a mere shadow he is pur- 
suing — that creation of the mind which Byron calls, “the bodi- 
less thought,” “ the unseen seraph,” “ the wish that fevers into 
false creation’* — why all this minuteness — why so much adherence 
to individuality? The idea is inconsistent with the supposition 
of a mere lay figure. The effort would be too great for any mind, 
however ardent, and the exercise too monotonous to be long 
sustained : the sufferer a.ssured]y would soon seek out some 
tangible object, and when he found it, would probably record 
either his satisfaction or his disappointment. But this Petrarch 
does not do : he is satisfied with the little he gets ; nay, he is 
even often enraptured with that little, and when he complains 
of his sufferings, it is not the lady he reproaches, but rather him- 
self and the overpowering impulse that rises within him. The 
language and sentiment of the Sonnets and Canzone differ from 
most of the outpourings of baffled love in that they are not 
so much in the nature of complaints as agitating joys and even 
consolations. If we are to accept all that the commentators 
regard as evidence, Petrarch repented more than once at having 
allowed himself to fall under the empire of that beauty which 
held him so long in bonds; and in this repentant spirit he 
submits himself to a severe and deliberate self-analysis-— without, 
however, pronouncing himself actually guilty. And in examining 
these meditations — supposing them to be authentic — we some- 
times fancy that Petrarch, being an ecclesulBtio^ was obliged to 
say something to save appearances, and possibly may have 
expressed a contrition which did not harrow him quite so much 



as be would have the world believe. But iu the SonuetB there is 
DO self-coudemuation, though tiiere is a perpetual confliot gpiug. 
on between the inteniwty of joy and the reaction of sadness. Is 
not the case a peculiar one? Is there not something of.im 
enigma in the relation, of the parties? Petrarch, as we have 
observed, was a man of a temperament at all other times re- 
markably calm and well-balanced ; but in the avowal of love he 
went beyond all bounds — and that, too, for a lady who, by his 
own confession at least, never reciprocated the passion in any- 
thing like the same sense as that which agitated him. His 
agony of mind, however, never reaches the high pitch of inten- 
sity visible in Eloisa’s wail of love unsatisfied. It is much less 
sensuous, and far more in the nature of homage, mingled, how- 
ever, with a certain self-regret. Still, he never expresses any 
want of hope or even a painful sense of depravation ; and if we 
are to accept the testimony of that treatise in Latin which he 
calls his Secretum,” it would even appear that by long years 
of perseverance he finally succeeds to all he desires, and at last 
makes Laura’s acquaintance, and interchanges words of con- 
fidence with her, which he is certainly a great way from doing 
at the outset. 

Petrarch, as we have said — ^actuated by a feeling of repulsion 
against the Court at Avignon — invariably, on his return from his 
various missions, retired to his solitude at Vaucluse, on the 
banks of the Sorguc, a tributary of the Rhone. He was always 
an ardent lover of romantic scenery, and this was one of the 
choicest spots in Nature. lie delights to speak of its rocks, its 
prairies, its sparkling fountains, the magical effects of the wind- 
ings of the river, and the rush of waters. Here in this Vallis 
clausa he sought seclusion with the view, as he confesses, of 
curing himself of his inveterate passion : but the image of Laura 
still haunts him, reappearing in the midst of this beautiful soli- 
tude more potent than ever. His rapturous exaltation sometimes 
rises so high that he almost deifies the natural objects which are 
for him her appropriate surroundings ; and here amid fresh waters 
and under the shade of waving branches, where even the veiy 
air has a sacred serenity, his wearied spirit yields to a contem- 
plation of her material excellence. Still the life he leads is an 
austere one. He tells us that he had no companions, irol even 
a servant. In one of his epistles he says, ** My only protector is 
a peasant, my sole companion a faithful dog ; the solitude of this 
spot has frightened away all others.” He describes the peaaapt 
and his wife, just as Horace does the denizens of the Sabine farm,, 
but not with such light gaiety ; for he has no Lalage to smile, no 
thoughtless girl bursting into a pleasant laugh in the comer 
to dmer him up. He is not so depressed, however, as not to be 
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able to give way to a little pleasantry at times ; and never 
unmindful of his Classicsj he confesses himself shocked at the 
sight of the sunburnt face of the peasant’s wife, which is so 
disfigured by exposure, that he assures one of his 'friends if 
Helen had possessed such a face Troy would still have stood. He 
confesses that he subjected himself here to the severest regimen, 
eating the same coarse bread as the country people, content 
with a few figs and grapes, and occasionally a fish drawn from 
the waters of the Sorgue. But hfs mind and pen were never 
more busy, and here, doubtless, many of his Letters and Sonnets 
were composed. If he could not chase away' the image of 
Laura, his spirit at least became more calm and composed ; 
though at times the anguish of love wells up and torments him, 
and he fears to revisit the city lest the smouldering passion 
should be too violently roused by a chance meeting. So, in 
his imaginary conversations with St. Augustin, ho says — or 
rather makes the Saint remind him — that when he visited 
Avignon, as he did occasionally, the old memories revive ; that 
he sighs and stops, bursts into tears, and makes his escape 
back with the confession, “ Agnosco in his locis adhuc latere 
nescio quas antiqui hostis insidias,” fearing that the beauty of 
Laura may ensnare him as before. Even when far away in the 
forest of the Ardennes his imagination is busily at work, and he 
fancies he observes her gliding motions, and the firs and beech 
trees to be “ donne e donzelle,” who attend by i)er side. This 
image, we think, would of itself go far to prove that Laura was 
a lady of I'ank and not a person of ordinary station. Thus, 
wherever Petrarch moves or whatever he indites, the image of 
Laura perpetually haunts him ; nay, even in sleep she appears 
before him, enters bis chamber and claims him as her slave.^' 
One circumstance seems to have escaped the commentators, as 
far as we have observed : it is that Petrarch rarely, or hardly ever, 
addresses Laura directly in his Sonnets by the word tu or voi, 
but generally uses the third person. In short, he speaks of her 
rather than to her, as if recalling her image or describing her 
person to a friend. This leads us to ask : For whom, then, were 
these Sonnets indited ? Did they ever go to their address ? Was 
it owing to timidity or caution, or want of confidence in himself, 
that he refrained from ifiaking a direct appeal ? Was this form 
of phraseology used conventionally ? Our idea is that it was 
adopted with a purpose, and that that purpose was to protect 
himself. Petrarch was an ecclesiastic, thought not in orders ; 
and though he might string together love-verses in praise of any 
object, it would have been highly improperlfor him, circum- 
stanced as he then was, to have addressed any particular lady 
personally for the purpose of gaining her affections. It might 
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have cost him his place had he done bo, particularly in the case 
of a married woman of such high rank as Laura de Sade, of a 
family so well known in the locality. If Petrarch, however, 
found it necessary to have some object on which to bang bis 
verse, it seems to us that he chose the most appropriate lady for 
the purpose — the Chatelaine of Avignon. Now, as long as he 
observed a certain decorum, there was nothing improper in the 
selection. Was it not such ladies of rank that the troubadours 
selected when going their rounds, and were not . such deemed 
the best of all entitled to such honours ? It would have been 
almost ill-bred to have forgotten these traditions, and to have 
passed over the chief lady of the locality, particularly if she were 
reputed to be of surpassing beauty. Nor does it weaken this 
conclusion that Petrarch was sincere in his devotion, and 
oven touched to the quick by a violent passion, while with the 
troubadour, feeling was absent and the language was altogether 
conventional. We must remember also that Petrarch's position 
as an ecclesiastic debarred him from marriage, and he may 
have longed for some confidante in whose ear he might make a 
confession of his joys and sorrows. This he might do in a 
certain fashion by making Laura de Sade the subject of his 
outpourings, though he looked for no substantial response : but 
that ho loved her — at least as much as one man may love 
another man's wife by contemplating her at a distance — ^seems 
unquestionable. The employment of conventional language does 
not necessarily exclude the idea of sincerity ; though at times we 
are bound to admit that all seems either more or less forced and 
artificial. In the early Sonnets he does not even go so far as to 
apostrophize Laura herself, but merely alludes to the “dolci 
sguardi,” the “ parolette accorte,” the “ chiomi biondi," all of 
which go to make up the “ dolce inganno ed amoroso froda." There 
is also, beyond doubt, much that is purely sensuous, and sometimes 
when he commences spiritually, as in the Sonnet beginning 

In qual parte del ciel, in quale idea, 

he soon subsides again into the sensuous. Petrarch also gives 
Laura at all times remarkable credit for her prudence and self- 
possession, and the power she possesses of keeping him within 
due bounds, sometimes by a look, sometimes by a gentle re- 
monstrance. On one occasion he gets hold of a glove she 
happens to drop — not designedly, we presume — and he is not 
content until he baa indicted a sonnet to this beautiful glove and 
the hand it covered : — 

Candido legiadretto, e caro guanto 
Che copria iietto avorio e fresche rose. 

One possible advantage we think may result from this minute 
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commendation of a lady’s toilet, as regards its power to subject 
the spirit of man — that all judicious women in future, seeing the 
force of this potent agency, will take the hint which Petrarch has 
given. When we come to ask ourselves, however, if we fe§l touched 
by these descriptions — and that we think is the crucial test — we 
cannot speak affirmatively with confidence. We recognize every- 
where finished courtesy, rhetorical enthusiasm, felicitous com- 
pliments and unmistakable homage ; but we do not feel ourselves 
stirred as in some of Dante’s relations. We are not thrilled by 
such descriptions as that in which Francesca of Bimini reveals 
the story of her guilty love, tells of the accursed book that did 
the mischief, fhe passing smile and the enraptured kiss. In- 
deed, the use of this conventional language seems to have 
excited doubts in the mind of some of Petrarch^s friends. When 
Jacopo Colonna, Bishop of Lombez, taxed him on the subject, 
Petrarch, in order to justify himself, asks: — 

How can you say that I have invented the imaginary name of Laura 
merely in order that I might have some woman of whom I might speak, 
and concerning Avhom people might be disposed to talk of me ? Do 
you suppose that there is no other Laura in my mind than that poetical 
laurel which my long and indefatigable labour shows that I aspired to 
obtain? Would to God that what you impute to me by way of 
pleasantry was only mere invention and not real passion. Take my 
word for it, no one can long act such a part without great labour. To 
give one’s-self the gratuitous trouble of appearing to be a fool is surely 
the height of folly ; and I may also add, that although when quite well 
one may affect to be ill, we cannot simulate pallor, and you know 
both of my paleness and of my distress.* 

This sincerity of spirit unquestionably frequentlj^ comes to the 
surface, and seems almost irrepressible. It is always after the 
event, however, and particularly when he is at a distance, that 
he is most ardent — sometimes giving way in an absent mood to 
a spirit of transport, sometimes indulging in vain regrets, some- 
times confessing to himself as to a priest by way of relief or 
moral exercise. 

But in whatever light we regard this attachment, we are 
unable to divest ourselves of the conviction that Laura was not 
a person in the same rank and condition of life as Petrarch him- 
self, but a lady much beyond his social sphere — and what is 
more to the purpose, when we come to examine the question of 
identity — the wife of another man. Lord Broughton, in his 
notes to the fourth canto of “ Cbilde Harold,” repudiates the idea 
of a woman in this station of life, and in the face of the whole 
world of Avignon, " playing off for one-and-twenty years her little 
machinery of alternate favours and repulses upon the first 
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poet of the age.^^ But what» we would ask, were the provoca- 
tions of Tasso^ to cure whose passion for a noble lady, it wm 
necessary to shut him up and accuse him of madness. t Did 
Alfieri's daring in love meet with do encouragements from 
high rank ? Petrarch had Italian blood in bis vein's, and his 
ardour was not to be repressed by long years of discouragement. 
For our part we do think Laura at times somewhat of a coquette ; 
but a rare and adroit one. Would that we could find a few more 
of these self-possessed coquettes in La Belle France who could 
receive courtesies and accept homage to the same extent and play 
their part so well. Though Laura was proof against all the ill 
effects of lavish praise and perseveriug pursuit, we think she was 
not so uncourteous as to shut her ears and ej’es to all that passed. 
We believe it was her high-born,'ladylike qualities which kept 
her pure, and enabled her to hold Petrarch in her thrall until 
his passion had subsided and reflection brought him to his senses. 
Is not this the very course the sex are wont to pursue with those 
whose character and qualities they admire, but whom they 
cannot love ? We do not know anything of Hugo de Sade to 
enable us to judge what sort of a husband he was. He does not 
appear to have been harsh or indifferent, for Laura bore him 
many children,"* and perhaps he was a sensible man and allowed 
a wife, who had so much reason to be proud of her incomparable 
beauty, and in whose discretion he had full faith, to show that 
beauty to the world, and receive the conventional homage of the 
age. Further, how do we know that Petrarch was her sole 
admirer, or only one of many ? Indeed, the latter seems 
more probable ; for when the King of France visited Avignon in 
state on one occasion, when Laura was still a girl, the story 
goes, that being somewhat given to gallantry, he expressed a 
desire that one possessed of attractions so exceptional should be 
specially presented to him. The whole mystery of the relation 
seems solved if we once admit that the lady was of surpassing 
beauty and surpassing tact, and likewise take into account the 
age in which she lived and the land of complimentary song 
where the scene was enacted. What, then, was that age in 
France ? It was only removed by one century from the age of 
the troubadours, and Petrarch was in his own person only 
a troubadour ; but still with all the earnestness, the ardour ana 
the religious feeling of his nation, and its characteristic tendency 
in matters of love to constancy to a single object, as contrasted 
with the spirit of pluralism — if we may use the expression — 
which marks the devotion of the more volatile Frank, who 


• This conclusion, however, denends on the interpretation of two Latin 
words which have caused much emoarrassment to the commentators. 
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passes from flower to'flower, and whose pleasure is quite as much 
to show his own mealy wings as to sip the sweets. The Italian 
temperament is cast in a different mould, and Petrarch was an 
Italian of the Italians. He was then in the very hSart of the 
land where nobles, only a very few years before, did not consider 
themselves demeaned by going about chanting lays of love in 
praise of beauty. Is it to be supposed that Petrarch was un- 
influenced by these surroundings and the memory of such 
traditions, or that he had to search long for an object? He only 
gave depth and earnestness to a species of amatory effusion, which 
had been generally current.* Further, we think that, being an 
ecclesiastic, he sometimes in his fervour used the language of 
religion, and substituted the worship of Laura for the worship of 
the Virgin, confounding together beauty, religion and love, just 
as the great masters of Imitative Art have since done. As 
to what was the real source of the deification of women which 
pervaded the period, or whether the sources were one or manifold, 
.we will not undertake to say ; but of this we feel assured, that at 
no period of history, either before or since, was the place of women 
so exalted in the estimation of men as in this chivalrous age. 
The incentives to such worship were not to be found in mere 
physical beauty, though that was by no means overlooked. It 
was something far higher and nobler, uhich only faith and 
imagination could grasp. So, the Proven9al Renaissance, of feeble 
growth, bloomed like a flower and died, leaving almost no sign ; 
and perhaps we should hardly believe that so romantic a condi- 
tion had ever existed, or consider it only as a light vision float- 
ing in the fancy of the poets, if Petrarch, treading in the same 
walk, but infusing the Italian earnestness and pathos, and the 
whole force of his own personality, had not left us so graphic and 
indelible a record of his feelings. 

But Petrarch entertaining, as we think, a sincere passion for 
the Chatelaine of Avignon, was necessitated to use a certain 
.amount of discretion if he meant to remain unchallenged. This 
fact may partly account for the conventional modes of expression 
he makes use of, and his absolute concealment of the name of 
the object. The fiction of the laurel, therefore, may have done 
good service as a disguise ; but in the end, we fancy, the secret 
came to be pretty well known. Tho Sonnets, most probably, 
were at first seen only by his intimate friends. By-and-by, the 
lady got a hint of what was going on, and by a certain degree of 
conscious acknowledgment, may have contributed to keep up the 

* True, lie took the form of the Sonnet from Cine dl Pistoja; but the 
intense personality which he throws into bis manner of treatment, and his 
power or transljguration as regards the individuality of the object, had no 
previous example in either language. 
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flame. She may possibly have admired Petrarch’s genius^ and 
even pitied a celibacy to which she could offer no substantial 
consolation. In truth, we cannot conceive^ if he had not, to a 
certain extent, been flattered and encouraged, that he would 
have persevered in his course for twenty years. Anthony in 
those days, moreover, were not indifferent to the smiles and 
patronage of rank; and just as the Colonna and the Visconti 
were his male patrons, Laura de Sade may well be considered 
his lady-patroness — the ideal Madonna of his verse. The ques- 
tion then arises : Was this an irregular or objectionable relation 
as manners then went? We think not, considering the customs 
of the time, and the fact that Petrarch was known and 
recognized as a poet of repute attached to the Papal Court at 
Avignon. In fact, it is not improbable that he was tolerated 
and welcomed rather than reproved. No doubt all the Italians 
about the Court were glad to get a sight of some fresh effusion 
from his pen where Laura was the subject ; for it cannot for a 
moment be supposed that Petrarch kept his Sonnets merely for 
his own eye. The idea will not admit of serious consideration. 
These love sonnets, therefore, as they appeared, were probably 
circulated about the locality, and if Laura's retainers did not 
read Italian, they at least heard whispers of what was going on, 
and communicated it, as a matter of course, to their mistress, 
who would have been prudish and unwomanly indeed, if she 
had expressed herself shocked by the admiration of the handsome 
stranger from the other side of the Alps, who knew how to 
revive the spirit of the Troubadour days in a manner far more 
fervent and complimentary than had ever been seen before. 

One fact is important to take note of — namely, that the 
Sonnets, as we now have them in the mass, suffer greatly from 
the mere circumstance of their all lying together. They are 
like a vast heap of conserves which were never meant to be 
swallowed at a single feast. The result is that we are some- 
times cloyed, and it may be, even fatigued by the frequent 
iteration of the same sentiments. But the soft flow of the 
language and the beauty of the imagery — though this at times, 
we confess, is somewhat common>place — preserves the charm. 
Probably, if we only knew it, each of these Sonnets has a special 
history of its own, and, if we were aware of all the circumstances 
out of which they arose, wo should, no doubt, appreciate them 
more. That they were written on various occasions, and perhaps 
quite as much for the ear as for the eye, is apparent from the 
opening line of the first Sonnet : — 

Voi ch’ ascoltate in rime sparse il suono. 

No doubt they were freely circulated and passed from hand to 
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hand by those who, finding that Laura had once been started as 
the theme, were naturally curious to know how it would all end. 
But as we have said, they are not all love sonnets, and there are 
also many for whom no owner can now be found. "Indeed, the 
179th Sonnet, which is one of the finest examples of stately 
harmony in the language, might fit either man or woman, and, 
in fact, seems more appropriate to the former, though Laura’s 
name is appended : — 

In nobil sangue vita umilc e queta, 

Ed in alto intelletto un puro core, 

Frutto senile in sul giovenil fiore, 

E' in aspetto pensoso amina lieta. 

But, as years flow on, Petrarch’s strain becomes more serious 
and majestic, and his outpourings after Laura’s death, when her 
clear star appears to him purer than ever, and love’s arms are 
shattered, and can no longer wound him, he rises to his most 
sincere point of exaltation. Then he laments that the beautiful 
lady who has died in her chaste bed, will no more appear in the 
flesh — nay, that even virtue and courtesy are dead ; her spirit^s 
image alone remains, not pale, but as white snow.” These 
** Triumphs of death,” we think, constitute a further proof — if 
further proof were wanting — of the individuality of the lady, as 
well as of the intensity of the poet^s affection. They prove that 
Laura was no shadow, but a bea;Utiful reality, and with such 
testimony to her virtues and charms of person as Petrarch 
gives, we may almost call her a perfect woman nobly planned.” 

What, then, is the fair and reasonable conclusion from the 
circumstances ? It is that Petrarch was sincerely and deeply 
enamoured of the lady he makes the subject of his verse ; that 
he persevered for long years in the indulgence of this passion ; 
that Laura, in the course of time, began to feel a sympathy with 
his conditiod, and consented to interchange words with him ; 
and finally, that Petrarch, cured of the passion of his early years, 
converted it into a sort of beatification of the lady. Why, if 
these conclusions be probabilities, should we doubt the 
authenticity of that memorable entry by his own hand in the 
fly-leaf of his Virgil ? Was it unnatural that Petrarch, who for 
twenty years had sung the praises of Laura, should desire to clear 
up the mysteiyr before his death, and inform the world who tho 
lady really was ? If the following confession be a forgery (and 
we must remember that it is now several hundred years old, and is 
still preserved in the Ambrosian Library at Milan), it is, indeed, 
a most successful counterfeit of his style ; ffor if ever Petrarch 
speaks from the depths of his heart it is here. Let the reader 
judge for himself:— 
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Laura, illustrious by hor virtues, and for a long time celebrated in 
my verses, first appeared to my eyes in the early period of manhood, 
in the year of our Lord 1327, early in the morning on the sii^h day 
of the month of April, in the Church of Sainte Claire at Avignon ; 
and in the same city, and in the same month of April, on the same 
sixth day at the same hour in the morning (but in the year 1348) her 
light was withdrawn from this world when 1 by chance was at Verona 
— alas ! unconscious of my fate. The sad intelligence, however, 
reached me through the letters of my friend Ludovico in the same 
year at Parma, on the nineteenth day of the month of May, at nine in 
the morning. Her chaste and beautiful body was deposited in the 
Church of the Minor Friars on the day of her death at Vespers,* and 
her spirit, as Seneca says of Scipio Africanus, as it came from heaven, 
so I am persuaded it has returned thither. In order to have ever 
before my eyes the painful memory of this event, it has seemed to me 
fitting that I should record it in this place as a source both of grief 
and pleasure ; since, in truth, there is now nothing in this life which 
can please me longer, and the strong link that bound me to earth is 
broken, I feel that it is time I should renounce Babylon, trusting 
that by frequent introspection during my remaining hours, I may 
attain to the full conviction of the vanity of all things ; which by the 
grace of God will not be difiicult to me when 1 reficct earnestly and 
solemnly on the anxieties of the past, my vanished hopes and the 
unexpected issue of all my calculations. 

As to the affair of the discovery of the medal and parchment 
sonnet in the leaden casket at Avignon, we think the Ahh6 de 
Bade must have been imposed upon, and in his eagerness to 
accumulate more proofs than were actually required, he adopted 
the story and gave it too ready credence. But we do not think 
that the doubts expressed by Lord Woodhouselee as to Laura 
being a married woman, though supported by so great a name as 
that of Professor Marsand of Padua, can be upheld on the ground 
that it was improper on the part of a canon and an archdeacon, 
as Petrarch was, to pay such devotion to a lady who had a husband 
living. That Laura was a married woman seems beyond question, 
for Petrarch always addresses her as " Madonna in his Sonnets ; 
and in his dialogues in Latin, which we shall shortly notice, he 
invariable speaks of her as Mulier and feemina^ and never as 
Virgo. Further, it is to be remembered that there was no 
culpability on either side, for Petrarch did not gain the lady, as 
some would have us suppose, but has even left a confession to 
the contrary ; for he states that no prayer could move her, no 
flattery persuade, and notwithstanding her age and mine, she 
preserved her honour and remained firm and unconquerable, in 


* She had died of the plague whioh was then raging all over Southern 
Europe. 
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spite of the many circumstances which might have melted a 
heart of adamant/'* In short, Petrarch’s homage, which com- 
menced under conditions calculated to inspire the utmost purity 
of affection was forced to remain pure to the close. ^ 

It would be idle to discuss at this day, with any hope of 
arriving at an absolute and final result, the question of Laura’s 
identity as vouched for by the Abbe de Sade ; but we cannot 
help observing that we should have considered his case much 
stronger if he could have given us a later date for her contract 
of marriage with Hugo de Sade. It does appear singular that 
Petrarch, who went to Avignon as early as 1313, when he was 
only nine years old, should not have seen Laura until two years 
after her marriage. Laura, let us remember, was even in very 
early years celebrated for her beauty, and Petmreh was a great 
admirer of female beauty. Although occasionally absent at 
Bologna and Montpellier engaged in his law studies, he was 
doubtless often back and forward to see his father. Still, having 
regard to the secluded mode of conventual education then 
prevalent, it is possible that Laura may not have been much in 
public until Petrarch first saw her, as he confesses, in the church 
of the nuns of Sainte Claire. It has also sometimes occurred to 
us to ask : Why was the Abbe so eager to verify the family 
documents by submitting them, as he states, to legal scrutiny ? 
The step seems quite unnecessary, unless he fancied that his gcod 
faith was likely to be called in question, or that what had been so 
well preserved for 400 years was in danger of being lost. The 
step was fortunate ; for the papers he quotes as original authentic 
documents extracted from the archives of the Sade family, were 
destroyed during the Revolution, and the impulse of the Abbd 
to associate his ^mily name with a great literary reputation came 
just in time to save them from oblivion. As we can no longer 
refer to these originals, we must take his word for it. But why 
should we dispute the word of the Abbe? Why should we 
refuse to believe that she, who was the lode-star of Petrarch's life 
and the inspirer of his Sonnets, was the married lady, Laura de 
Sade, and not some other still undiscovered Laura, merely 
because the Abbe is so zealous and intent on proving his case ? 

On the subject of Petrarch’s moral purpose in his relations 
with Laura, M. M^zieres — whose work, by the way, has been 
crowned by the Acad^mie Fran 9 aise — observes, by way of com- 
ment, as follows : ** Although chaste love, disengaged from all 
sensual desires, may not be a sentiment contrary to nature, as the 
greater part of the world generally think, it js assuredly an ex- 
ceptional state of the soul ; and if almost all the epochs of history 


• “ De Contempttt MiindJ,” 3. 
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offer examples of it, it does not the less remain an accident, and 
as it were a psychological rarity. So the world is unwilling to 
believe in it, and only speaks of it habitually by way of derision. 
The more Petrarch saw of Laura the more he became attached to 
her. Struck at first with her exterior attractions, he discovered 
— thauks to his intimate relations — her moral qualities, and loved 
her the more for it. But the secret remained buried in the 
depths of his heart — in short, he loved her too much to dare to 
speak of it.^' We think, however, that nothing in the poet’s 
confessions, whether in prose or verse, will bear out such damag- 
ing concluaicns as M. Mezierbs seems to have arrived at in the 
following passage : — “ Ce n’etait point en eflfet au amant tibde 
et reserve qui addressait sa maitresse un hornmage tranquille. 
C'ctait un homrae d^un temperament de feu, d’une complexion 
amoureuse, tr^s, porte dans sa jeunesse aux plaisers des sens, 
comme il nous avoue lui-meme, qui se jetait aux piedsd’une femme 
jeune, desirable, et qui temoignait tout de suite par la vivacite de 
ses attaques Pimpetuosite de ses d&irs/^ 

But Petrarch was likewise at all times actuated by a 
strong love of literary fame, and aspired to obtain the laurel 
crown, the acquisition of which implied the claim to hold the 
leading place as a poet in Italy. Dante seems also to have 
looked forward to one day obtaining the same honour,* but was 
not so fortunate in his patronage. Petrarch, regarding this ac- 
quisition, records in his punctilious, business-like way, that on 
the 23rd of August, at nine o’clock in the morning, he received 
from Rome a letter from the Senate inviting him to be crowned 
at the Capitol ; and, strange to say, on the very same day a letter 
reached him from his friend the Chancellor of Notre Dame offer- 
ing him a similar honour in the name of the University of Paris. 
Petrarch's patriotism, however, did not allow him to hesitate for 
a moment, and he accordingly made choice of the Eternal City. 
We are even disposed to think that he took considerable pains to 
effect this end, and his talent for negotiation no doubt was here 
brought to bear. He would hardly have aspired to the laurel 
crown, however, had he not been fully conscious of his deserts. 
He was in every sense at that period vir laudatus a landatis 
viria. His reputation as a poet had not only been established, 
but he held a distinctive place as one of the restorers of ^ancient 
literature, being an enthusiastic collector of ancient manuscripts, 
of which he appears to have possessed a considerable number. 
In speaking on the subject of these antiquarian tastes he tells us 
on one occasion how much he suffered from having lent Cicero's 


• Sec “ Par.’* xxv. “ Bitornero poeta, cd in sul fronte 

Del mio battesimo prendero *1 capello.*’ 
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work De Gloria to a needy friend, who sold it in his distress for 
an insignificant sum ; in which regret posterity has ever since 
shared, not without a faint hope, however, that so interesting a 
treasure, whose value like a lost joy has possibly be$n enhanced 
from the fact of having been once in possession, may yet turn up. 
It is beyond doubt that one of Petrarch^s weaknesses — if it can be 
considered a weakness — was his ambition of holding a leading 
place in the opinion of his own countrymen during his own life, 
and his anxiety on the subject of future fame. No one illustrates 
in his own character more finely than he does the tendency to 
nourish, and it may be, to over-estimate, the value of that last 
infirmity of noble minds.” We cannot, however, go with those 
who affirm that his sense of superiority and his mastery over the 
language led him to sneer at Dante's rugged style, or that the 
latter was jealous of Petrarch's renown and good fortune. 
Petrarch, while affecting modesty and never vainglorious, is 
always fully absorbed with his own personality ; but his excess of 
egotism is not unpleasing, and this result is a good test of merit. 
This consciousness of power attends him in all his literary efforts, 
and is perhaps most visible in his Latin verse. If he does not 
here boast like Horace that he can ** strike the stars with his 
lofty head,” he seems always to say, lo anche sono poeta. 

When we come to examine the verse and language of Petrarch 
and Dante, and compare the Canzone and Sonnets with the 
“ Divina Commedia,” we observe a vast difference both in struc- 
ture and character. One would almost suppose that they were 
separated by a century or two. Dante is rough, enigmatic and 
archaic, with an obvious inclination for quaint and obscure forms 
of expression. He seems to have regarded the lingua volgare, 
then in current use, as capable of being projected into literary 
composition. Its use certainly lends at times a powerful realism 
to bis descriptions and originality to his sentiments. In Petrarch, 
on the other hand, the language of common life is entirely 
absent. Everything is either more or less ornate and polished. 
The language in his hands is so melodious and flowing that one 
would almost fancy it could not go much further. If Petrarch 
by his manipulation carried the Italian language to the highest 
pitch of luxurious softness, in Dante we see what real force it 
possesses. But as an innovator in this walk, Petrarch triumphed 
while Dante failed ; and it is just possible that the example of 
the former may have tended to weaken the language in after 
time: for modem Italians are far more enamoured with 
Petrarch's triumphs in ringing the changes of melody than they 
are with Dante's pith and muscular grasp pf the idiom. Even in 
the hands of old Yillani, the historian of Florence and the con- 
temporary of Petrarch, the language possesses a rough masculine 
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vigour almost wanting in our day. Had the stream, instead of 
^rsuing the gentler and more efifeminate direction, taken the 
Hantesque course, it would probably at this day have been more 
incisive and vigorous ; and, in our opinion, it was Dante’s 
intention that it should take that form of which he had given us 
so memorable an example. Petrarch and his school, however, 
triumphed, and in this respect, whether for good or evil, he is to 
be regarded as exercising a potent and preponderating influence 
over the language of his country. In Petrarch's descriptions of 
Nature, there is at times such an excess of the florid as to make 
us doubt the truth and reality of the description. His pictures, 
in short, go beyond what we And in Nature. A proof of this 
may be seen by comparing the celebrated Canzone beginning 
“ Chiare, fresche e dolci acque,*' with the refreshing picture 
Ariosto gives us in the “ Orlando,” where the weary cavalier 
dismounts from his horse to rest beneath the shade in the heat 
of the day : — 

La fonte discorrea per mezzo un prato 
D’arbori antiqui e de bel ombre adorno. 

Here all is so vivid and real that we can almost luxuriate in the 
scene as wo read, whereas Petrarch presents to us a dream of 
enjoyment which we can hardly grasp, so deep is the infusion of 
his own personality into the description. Yet his verses abound 
in many lines, which possess all the force and depth of Dante, 
with a certain elegance wanting in the latter. Thus the opening 
line of the “ Inferno,” which strikes so solemn a keynote at the 
commencement, may be compared with Petrarch’s enunciation of 
the same sentiment, and we think without any disadvantage to 
the latter : — 

Era giunto al loco 
Ove scende la vita, ch’ al fin cade.* 

Petrarch may also be fairly classed among the psychological 

E oets, and as an example of his process of self-analysis we may 
ere quote Chaucer’s very close translation of the 102nd sonnet 
as given in his “ Troilus and Cressida " : — 

If no love is, O God what feel I so ? 

And if love is, what thing and which is he ? 

If love be good, from whence cometh my wod'? 

If it be wicked, a wonder thinketh me. 

When every torment and adversity 

That cometh of him may t<5 me savery thinke : 

For aye thirst I the more that 1 it drinke. 


* Sonnet 47. 
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One word as to the imputed influence of the writings of Plato 
on Petrarch’s sentiment and moral intent. Nothing can be more 
absurd and out of character than to attribute to him what is 
popularly understood by a Platonic influence in matters^of love. 
If there is any trace of the philosophy of the Academy in Petrarch 
he must have got it at second-hand. It is certainly not visible 
in his Sonnets^ and wherever it appears in his prose works it is 
probable that ho derived it from his perusal of Cicero, or from 
St. Augustin, who, as we know, borrowed largely from Plato in 
his JDe Civitate Dei.”* It was rather from monastic life that 
Petrarch owed his moralizing and reflective tendency, and the 
disposition to sound and examine the secrets of his own heart. 
Though clerical life at this period was remarkable for laxity and 
a love of epicurean enjoj^ment, still monasticism had left its 
traces deeply engraven on the thought and philosophy of the 
time, and philosophy was perhaps never at a lower ebb than at 
this period. Realism, into which scale the Church then thn^w 
her weight, was in the ascendant, and all that partook of the 
ideal in speculation was put under a ban. The result was the 
evolution of a narrow and selfish creed ; for the mediaeval philo- 
sophy, shut up in solitude and celibacy, fed only on itself and 
the inner emotions. Hence the subjective practice of self- 
examination which, degenerated into a sort of beatified egotism, 
instead of assisting speculation, narrowed the bounds of know- 
ledge and the range of human sympathy. To our idea the 
metaphysics of the cloister was the suicide of pure reason. That 
many of the Sonnets of Petrarch are strongly tinged with the 
influence of the self-questioning tendency of which we speak 
IS not to be disputed. Further, nothing can be more out of 
place than to attribute to him a leaning to Platonic love in the 
original Greek sense — nay, even the conception of it. The two 
sentiments are as wide as the poles asunder. The Platonic 
was a liberal and cheerful love — the love of the beautiful and 
the good wherever it was to be found. Beauty, in the accepta- 
tion of Plato, has nothing in it sensuous ; it was rather the ideal 
of physical perfection to be seen everywhere in Nature, and to 
be loved for its excellence : not a passion to be quenched by the 
contemplation of a single individual, much less of a single woman. 
Petrarch’s conception of love, contrasted with the philosophic, is 
in truth of the most selfish order. It is simply the admiration 
of one object — eternal constancy to one lady. Petrarch we grant 
is far more chivalrous than Plato, but he is also far more sensuous. 


* Petrarch, it ia true, professes to be a great admire/ of Plato, and gives 
him the supreme place in his “Trionfo della Faroa,'* but his works were 
virtually sealed books, even for the learned, until a century after. 
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The one is all ideality, with sympathies as wide as the universe ; 
the other is content with his own self-absorption and its restricted 
associations. In truth, we may say that Petrarch was as ignorant 
of the true spirit of Platonism, as Plato was ignorant of the 
solitary musings of the cloister. Hence, inasmuch as we find a 
superabundance of psychological analysis in the Sonnets, in that 
respect they differ in toto from the love effusions of antiquity. 
With both the poets and philosophers of Greece there was always 
the tendency to worship Nature and to spiritualize material 
things, but never to make a spiritual worship of carnal things. 
So, out of the asceticism of the Middle Ages, and perhaps even 
from the peculiar discipline of the Catholic religion itself, sprang 
that materialistic tendency of sentiment which abounds in Dante 
and finds a sort of deification in Petrarch. The solitary position 
of the monastic recluse, so different from the free and active life 
of the Greek philosopher, who discoursed among the statues of 
gods nmi heroes, and within sight of the wrestlers in the arena 
and the dealers in the market-place, forced all his thoughts 
inwardly upon himself until they became either more or less tinged 
with mysticism and sadness. Can we wonder, then, that Petrarch 
so often gives way to complaint, and that by way of relief in his 
more enthusiastic moments he almost deifies the person of 
Laura — bows as it were before her image, as doubtless he had 
often bowed before that beautiful Madonna, by Giotto, which he 
HO carefully bequeaths in his will. 

When we come to examine the work which goes by the title 
of “De Contemptu Mundi,^^ wdiich Petrarch called his “Secre- 
tuni," and which has been the mine from whence so many of the 
biographers have largely drawn in seeking to clear up the mys- 
tery of his relations* witli Laura, we must frankly own to enter- 
taining some doubts. There is in the style of these dialogues 
not only a marked difference as compared with his other works, 
but the tone is languid and “ pathological" to excess. The analysis 
and cross-examination to which be subjects himself perpetually 
remind us of the questionings of a practised confessor accustomed 
to put others on their ordeal. On almost all other occasions 
Petrarch writes with a certain self-conscious sense of elevation, 
and an erudite importance of manner which are here entirely 
absent. When a man cannot even pen bis last will without be- 
traying his mannerism, we may be sure it would not have been 
totally absent in a work of such length as the “ De Contemptu 
Mundi/^ Looking also at the manly tone of the “ Epistle to 
Posterity,^’ which is a serious composition, we have often been 
inclined to suspect that the^^De Contemptu Mundi ’* — the date 
of which is conjectured to be 134^ — to be the fictive work of 
some prurient monk and curious admirer of Petrarch, who wa 
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anxious to relieve posterity of all doubt and embarrassment on 
the subject of Laura^ and to make out a perfect case, not alto- 
gether to the credit of the poet. We have often asked our- 
selves : Why did Petrarch here write so much about himself ? 
Why does he show himself so intensely egotistical? In this 
passing suspicion we fancy we should have some support from 
the circumstance that these confessions are not always very 
pleasant reading, and are sometimes presented ad nauseam. At 
the same time we admit that such a conclusion, except on the 
legitimate grounds we have stated, would be in a measure alto- 
gether against received tradition and the opinion of the bio- 
graphers. But if the De Contemptu Mundi can be shown 
to be spurious, it may be asked, docs not the whole fabric raised 
by the biographers fall to the ground? We think that such a 
conclusion by no means follows, but rather that these confessions, 
by whosever hand they may have been written, bear out the 
tradition current after his death, and may possibly have been 
founded upon it. Still, even here, wc would prefer to believe 
rather than to doubt, and would not desire to question too 
rigorously all those scraps of evidence which that consummate 
advocate, the Abbd de Sade, pieced so well together, and made 
out an almost perfect case. We would rather at this date rest 
on the conviction which led Velutello, more than three hundred 
years ago, to make a pilgrimage to Avignon to inquire into the 
local traditions, and visit the tomb where the remains of Laura 
reposed, and where the memory of her was still green. But in 
whatever direction we scrutinize, whether into Petrarch^s Latin 
compositions, or take a review of the social characteristics of the 
age in order to discover new light, all our inquiries tend to con- 
firm the stainless honour and virtue of the lady ; and perhaps — 
what is quite as iniportaut — tend to rehabilitate the moral 
character of the great restorer of letters, to justify him at least 
as far as Laura de Sade is concerned ; for it is not to be for- 
gotten that Petrarch, though an ecclesiastic, was not exempt from 
the weaknesses of manhood, and, as an evidence of the fact, had, 
by some unknown lady, two natural children, a son and a 
daughter, to whom he was much attached. The son encouraged 
fond hopes at first, and his father took great pains with his educa- 
tion, intending to make him a scholar like himself ; but the 
young man detested books, turned out badly, and gave him a 
great deal of trouble, dying prematurely of the plague at Milan. 
His daughter, Francesca, married a young gentfemcp of Milan, 
Franciscolo di Brossanno, who seems to have so secured the con- 
fidence and regard of Petrarch, as to become the principal heir 
under his will. ^ 

As we have already observed, if we would really understand 
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the character of Petrarch^ and divine the nature ot his relations 
with her who is the subject of his Sonnets, we must stud^ the 
general history of the times and the manners of the period ; and 
nowhere is this better unfolded than in his letters and epistles 
in Latin verse, which are addressed to every variety of persons, 
from his attached literary friends, whom he playfully styles 
Socrates and Lielius, to the Emperor of Germany and King 
Bobert of Naples, whose enthusiasm for literature was so great 
that he told Petrarch, if he had to make a choice, he would pre- 
fer to part with his crown rather than with his books. Further, 
within the last few years, a most interesting discovery has been 
made of one hundred and sixty-seven additional letters addressed 
by Petrarch to his friends (“ De Rebus Familiaribus”), and edited 
by Signor Fracassetti, of Florence, with an Italian translation by 
the same hand ; and no doubt from this source additional light 
might even now be thrown on some of the debatable incidents 
of the poet’s life. Taken as a whole, the letters of Petrarch 
may be regarded as by far the most interesting relic of a distin- 
guished man, who mingled largely in the public transactions of 
the times, and who, moreover, was remarkably frank in his con- 
fessions as well as minute and graphic in his descriptions. This 
descriptive talent is in truth one of Petrarch’s exceptional gifts ; 
for few succeed better than he does in depicting the scenes 
through which he passes on his travels, or by enlivening his page 
by some historical digression or reference to family legend. Un- 
like Dante, who, when he mentions individuals, contents himself 
with giving us an obscure hint, Petrarch enters largely into de- 
tails, and lays open the inner life and actions of the men with 
whom he comes in contact. These letters were all written obvi- 
ously with an eye to posterity, and abound in apt classical quota- 
tions from Seneca, Ovid, Terence and Horace ; the last of whom 
he calls by way of distinction, the Satirist. On one occasion, 
when he was obliged to make the journey to Italy by sea, owing 
to the passage by land being blocked by the disbanded Condot- 
tieri, and when he was nearly wrecked, he comments on his 
narrow escape from drowning by complacently quoting from 
Publius Syrus the pithy saying : that, He who has been twice 
shipwrecked should never cry out against Neptune.^^^ The let- 
ters for the most part are fair examples of the dry concise style 
of Latinity, which may appear remarkable in one who was so 
great an admirer of Cicero ; but we suspect that Petrarch’s legal 
education, under the guidance of Petracco, had much to do with 
shaping the character of his Latin prose, and may possibly have 
repressed a little of its exuberance as well as imparted to it that 


• Improbe Neptunum accuset qui iteram naufragiam fadU’ 
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circumstactiali and almost lawyer-like punctiliousness, which is 
one of his characteristics. One may be tempted to inquire, why 
have we these long letters, these minute and careful descriptions 
and choice quotations ? The answer is, that these letters, no 
more than the Sonnets, were not intended to be hidden under a 
bushel, but to be freely circulated and read aloud. We cannot 
quite say whether in the audience-chambers of the magnates of 
the Middle Ages there was an official letter-reader, just as there 
was in Heroic times a bard 

Who sat, a customary guest, and shared 

The banquet, with beethen honours bound ; 

but assuredly there was good occasion for the existence of such 
an official j for letters were the great medium for convoying and 
circulating the news of the day. We can well fancy, therefore, 
that the arrival of a letter of Petrarch's would create a sensation 
and soon gather a crowd of curious listeners to hear its contents; 
and of this circumstance no doubt he was w^ell aware, and shaped 
his style accordingly, knowing that what he wrote would be 
subjected to comment and perhaps even severe criticism. 
Reading aloud also seems at all times to have been a rather 
favourite occupation in Italy. One of the most beautiful pictures 
by Guido — the Sewers — represents this subject, and in Boccaccio s 
day it was the custom for some lady to read aloud, while the 
others were engaged at their embroidery. Sociability in these 
days was in a measure de rigueiiVy and for a friend to have 
repressed a letter, content to devour it in secret, would have been 
a churlish act. In the case of Petrarch's letters of business and 
negotiation, tliey were probably read viva voce by the secretary, 
who afterwards indited the response ; and nearly the same pro- 
cess was doubtless observed in the case of bis letters to intimate 
friends, which were passed from hand to hand and copies made. 
It is likewise to.be noted that all authors of impute in those days 
aspired to shine in both the ancient and modern tongues — 
\Vitness Dante, Petrarch and Chaucer. The crucial peiiod had 
arrived for the introduction and use of the lingua volgare in 
literature ; and we think it was only the patronage of the great 
names we have men^pooed that enabled it to get a start ; for 
after their death it Weeded and did not again find favour until 
two centuries later. Yet, although Latin was everywhere the 
official language and the language of correspondence, it was by 
no means the language of intercourse and general conversation. 
Petrarch’s high finish shows the progress of the Vernacular, and 
Dante even distinguishes the various idioms spoken in Italy, and 
on more than one occasion he makes the sufferers in the 
Inferno” recognize him by his Tuscan speech. It would be 
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mere pedantry* and affectation, however, to afiSrm that the age of 
Dante and Petrarch was one of transcendent merit or intellectual 
force. It Is rather interesting to us from its archaic quaintness 
and simplicity than for its power. It bears either more or less 
an infantile character, though we grant that there is a freshness 
which possesses something of the charm of a new creation. In 
truth, modern literature was then only in leading-strings ; and if 
the question started by Sir William Temple as to the respective 
claims of the ancients and moderns had then been put, it must 
unquestionably have been decided in favour of the former. 

But wherever we move on this ground we feel that we are 
passing, as it were, through a mediaeval atmosphere. Even 
Catholicity itself— claimed to be unchangeable and eternal — 
bears a stamp peculiar to the age. The depth, the earnestness, 
the calmness which then pervaded faith, and which is everywhere 
visible in Petrarch’s reflections, has no counterpart in our times. 
The rule of the Church was then unquestioned ; the worst abuses 
of clericalism had not manifested themselves, and the exaspera- 
tions of the Reforming spirit had as yet no place. The Catholicity 
of Dante and Petrarch may be seen and studied in their works, 
and great is the contrast. Petrarch was devout in an equivocal 
sense ; that is, he regarded religion not as a dogmatist, but with 
the eye of a philosopher and a man of feeling. Compared with 
Dante his Catholicity is of the voluptuous order rather than 
ascetic. It is tender, pathetic, sentimental, indulgent rather 
than severe. Dante, like a father of the Church, is formal, 
authoritative, and sometimes even inexorable; but we can see that 
Petrarch claims a wide latitude for himself as well as for others, 
though there is no reforming spirit at work in his convictions. 
Out of his searching and philosophical mode of judging serious 
.subjects, we might easily infer that a great change is not far off. 
So, also, in political matters, the tendency of Petrarch's mind was 
essentially towards Liberalism. This explains the fervour with 
which he threw hims^f into the cause of Rienzi, whom he 
assisted both by secret advice and by public advocacy at the 
Court of Avignon. This episode in the life of Petrarch is, on the 
whole, creditable to him ; for he adhered to his friend throughout 
his fortunes, and was led to take the course he did from Rational 
and generous motives. He writes on this subject in the spirit of 
a man who would willingly sacrifice his life to free his country 
from the oppression of the stranger, and for the moment he 
fancied that Rienzi's was the hand and heart ordained by Heaven 
to accomplish the desired end. When the Tribune found his way 
to Avignon in 1343, among the crowd of ardent Italians who 
longed for the union of the nationality under a single head, 
Petrarch was deeply impressi^d — not, indeed, imposed upon — 
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by Bienzi’s fervour and stirring eloquence; for in one of his 
letters he mentions that the latter drew him aside in conversation 
and inflamed him to such a pitch that he fancied it yvas ''an 
ancient oracle that had spoken/’ We may be sure that Rienzi 
was no ordinary man to have thus succeeded in gaining Petrarch’s 
countenance and support ; and it is not improbable that these 
conversations may have inspired that most stirring of all his 
Canzone beginning : 

Italia mia, benclic ’1 parlar sia indarno. 

How many Italian hearts have since been touched by this fer- 
vid appeal^ and fancied the hour of deliverance was at hand ? 
This ode is at once a confession of tenderness, patriotism, trust 
in Providence, dignity and indignation. In point of elevation 
of sentiment as a national strain it has probably never been sur- 
passed. The “ Marseillaise ” and the " Chceur des Girondins” 
are mere vindictive common-places in comparison. The closing 
lines can never stale by repetition : 

Virtu contra furore 

Prendere Tarme : e fia '1 combatter corto : 

Che r antico valore 

Ncir Italic! cor non e ancor morto ! 

The fact then remains on record that Petrarch was among 
those who, in a certain sense, may be said to have anticipated 
that great uprisiug of the nationality which has only taken place 
in our generation. But Rienzi failed, and Petrarch was forced 
to submit : only, however, to change his chief. Accordingly, in 
his latter years, he aims at the establishment of a reign of 
universal peace under the auspices of a central Roman power 
which should sway the world. It was in this spirit that he 
penned those urgent letters to the Emperor, Charles IV., be- 
seeching him to come to the succour of the Peninsula, telling 
him that he is no longer for him King of Bohemia, but king of the 
world and the true Csesar. " When you have once planted your 
foot in Italy,” says he, "you are no longer a German but an 
Italian/’ In giving this invitation, however, Petrarch was only 
following up the fatal precedent of bringing in a foreign despot 
to control men who never could agree to control themselves, 
Charles and he met at Mantua, and passed eight days together, 
from niorning till night discussing the interesting question of 
pacifying Italy, which each, however, regarded from totally 
different points of view — the Emperor desiring «only glory for 
his arms, Petrarch to constitute Rome the miWess of Italy as 
she had been in bygone days. In recording these interviews 
Petrarch declares that he did not hesitate to use the freest and 
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boldest language with the Emperor^ adding, *^Such liberty 
of^ speech was always congenial to me when dealing with 
princes, and the habit has much augmented with the approach 
of age.”*^ This, indeed, was nearly his last public effort in the 
cause of the nationality, and it is not impr<mable that the dis- 
appointment resulting from the failure of his dreams, as well as 
the premature death of Laura, may have driven him into the 
retirement of Arqua — still, as of old, clinging with romantic 
fondness to the choice spots favoured by Nature. Here he was 
within easy reach of the Visconti, the most generous of all his 
patrons, and the one who first made him independent in a 
worldly point of view, when he became possessed of that 
golden mediocrity ** which he confesses was always one of 
the modest desires of his life. 

In his latter years Petrarch^s popularity with his countrymen 
and his fame abroad seems even to have augmented. He tells us 
that he could hardly stir out of doors without attracting notice ; 
that when he passed through the streets of Milan all heads were 
instantly uncovered out of respect ; and he mentions that on one 
occasion when the two armies were ranged on each bank of the 
1*0 he was permitted to pass through the ranks of both, and even 
hailed with acclamations by the soldiers. In truth Fetrarch held 
a much more distinguished place during his life than the world, 
judging of him solely by his Sonnets and Canzone, has generally 
accorded. It has been well observed by one of his biographers 
that, ‘‘it is he, of all modern .writers — not even excepting Voltaire 
and Goethe — who reaped during his own life the greatest glory, 
and obtained from his contemporaries in every part of Europe 
the most marked admiration.^’t Chaucer, who was his contem- 
porary, though considerably younger, would hardly have given 
him such honourable mention in the prologue to the “Clerke's 
Tale/^ if his name had not been oven then a household word in 
literature : — 

Frauncis Petrarch, the laureat poet 
whose rhetorike sweet 
Enlumined all Italy of poetry. 

We may here just observe that we do not think Chaucer and 
Petrarch ever met, as the Abb^ de Sade, following the conjec- 
ture of Speght, seems to have imagined. It is, indeed, possible 
that Chaucer, possessing a good knowledge of the Italian lan- 
guage, as is evident from his many translations, may have been 
one of the company of English who went to assist at the marriage 


* “Libertate ilia auiit veto viciua jam seaeotui,*’ Tamil, xit. 3. 

t M. M^zieres. 
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of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, in 1368, with the daughter of the 
Duke of Milan; and it is certain, as Tyrwhitt has shown, that 
he was nominated to an embassy to Genoa in the year 1372. 
There seems also to have been a standing tradition in England 
regarding a meeting on this occasion between the two poets ; but 
our reason for coming to a contrary conclusion is, that so frank 
a man as Chaucer would hardly have forgotten to have left on 
record some hint of the fact, and perhaps even have told us 
something personal of Petrarch himself, instead of contemplat- 
ing him, as it were, at a distance. Petrarch, it must also be 
remembered, was, on the occasion of this marriage, well advanced 
in. years, and had gone into the quiet retirement of Arquii, 
having given up all his employments. 

How, then, did Petrarch gain this wide popularity and literary 
repute? The answer is, by reason mainly of his versatility and 
disinterestedness. He was in all respects a many-sided man, as 
well as a sincere and ardent patriot. But we think his flowing 
and harmonious verse, and. even the laurel crown, did much 
to disseminate his fame. Moreover, by dint of tact and temper 
he possessed great influence in public matters, and became the 
especial favourite of the higher orders. He was therefore a man 
who could obtain favours for others, and hence he was courted 
himself. But if he was successful beyond all his compeers — and, 
indeed, is hardly paralleled in this respect in any period, in 
securing the favour of the great, he was never servile. When- 
ever he addresses his superiors in rank there is a natural dignity 
in all he says, and he never forgets what is due to himself. He 
rarely makes use of art or finesse to effect his end. His appeals 
are always lofty, as if to stir up noble sentiments in others ; and 
his encomiums are not flatteries, but rather well-expressed 
praises which exalt the men be commends.* In no sphere, 
indeed, does the worth and dignity of I’etrarch’s character stand 
out more creditably than in these public relations, and the 
purity of his action is attested by the earnest efforts be made to 
reconcile the two implacable republics of Venice and Genoa, 
boldly accusing the former of the crime of parricide in calling 
in the arms of the Arragonese and Greeks against their common 
country. 

Yet, Petrarch, on the whole, can hardly be said to havo been 
a happy man. His exceeding restlessness in passing from place 
to place, his voyages and long journeys, which be says extended 
as far as the shores of the ocean, prove that he was not so. 

* He tella Boccaccio in one of his letters that it wa 4 always his endeavour 
to bring princes round to his way of thinking, not to be subservient to their 
^^41 and that he has often held himself apart and refused to join 

m the feast lest it should prejudice his influence in diplomacy. 
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Wherever he went he seems to have carried with him his per* 
petual sadness of spirit, and the conviction that the things of this 
world do not suffice for a complete consolation, and that we must 
look further. His great relief, however, lay in his books, and to 
these he returns invariably with cheerfulness and even rapture, 
prosecuting his studies with the greatest ardour, carefully appor- 
tioning the hours to rest, reading, and recreation, and sometimes 
even rising in the middle of the night to write down some pass- 
ing thought lest it should escape record and be forgotten. 
Writing also seems to have been with him to the last a passion. 
One of his pithy observations is^: — ** The lightest and most agree- 
able burden you can carry through life is a pen ; all other 
pleasures soon cloy and pass away, but the pen always remains 
a delight.” It was under this constant desire of disburdening 
himself of his thoughts that he doubtless composed the “ Epistle 
to Posterity; ” where, with pardonable egotism and in his precise 
deliberate fashion, he proceeds to give a short biographical 
account of himself, not forgetting to own a little* pride as to 
ancestry. He alludes to the interest his name had created in 
the minds of men who, he presumes, have heard many things 
regarding him which he desires to ,clear up. He accordingly 
describes in a few words his personal appearance, his temperament, 
character, and inclinations ; recalls some of the early incidents of 
his life, and his various friendships, and just gives an obscure 
hint that there was ‘‘ one honest love in the world, and one 
only ” which ever absorbed his thoughts : but he is silent as to 
the name. His last literary labour was devoted to his poem of 
“Africa,” which he prized beyond all his works, and which he 
left unfinished. The tradition runs that he was engaged on it 
when death overtook him, seated in his armchair, dying, as M. 
Mdzieres touchingly observes, "like a soldier at his post.^* 

We shall just conclude with a brief reference to Petrarch's 
will, which is one of the most characteristic documents we possess 
respecting him, and which, like everything else he does, is com- 
posed with unusual care, and written in the most earnest 
manner. He does not begin in the ordinary formal way, but 
adopts an original method of his own, making shoH comments 
as he proceeds. He begins by alluding to the uncertainty of 
life, and the necessity on the part of all for the exercise of pru- 
dence in matters of such moment; he reminds the reader 
(who of course is Posterity) that in speaking of wha.t are generally 
termed a man's goods, they prove but too often impediments to 
the soul, and rather disparages the value of what he has to 
bestow. In the bequest of his picture of the Madonna to 
him whom he calls his magnificent Lord of Padua,'' he takes 
care to state that it was the work of that renowned painter 
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Giotto," which was sent him by his friend Michael Navio, of 
Florence, the beauty of which, the ignorant are unable to ap- 
preciate, but which the masters of the art admire and are even 
astonished at.” He leaves numerous bequests to the poor, 
generously remits money borrowed from him by needy friends, 
and provides for all his servants severally. He gives his horses 
to two friends, whom he allows to make a choice by casting lots ; 
bequeaths his breviary and his gold cup to Lombardo a Serico, 
that out of it he may drink water, as he drinks it more will- 
ingly than wine ; " and among other gifts he leaves to Giovanni 
Boccaccio of Certaldo — who it seems needed the boon — fifty golden 
crowns, “ to buy him a winter gown* for his midnight studies,” 
obseiTing by way of comment and encomium : A small gift for 
so great a man.^^ He does not even omit to apologize at the 
close for his means being so limited, saying that he should have 
made a very difierent will had he been “ as rich as the vulgar 
believe.^’ He enjoins his heir, Franciscolo di Brossanno, who 
had married his natural daughter, to do certain specific acts, 
and by a strict clause prevents him from alienating his lands. 
But the love of fame, even as regards the disposal of his body 
after death, does not desert him at this supreme moment ; for 
he takes particular pains to mention at least half a dozen places 
where he might be interred according to circumstances ; but appa- 
rently leaving to his friends the choice of the spot they deemed most 
fitting, mentioning, however, Rome last. He excuses himself 
indeed, for being so minute and particular regarding this latter 
point, observing that “ the things concerning burial are, I must 
confess, more than becomes a man of letters, though they may 
be mentioned by an unlearned one.” Possibly Petrarch was 
of the same opinion'as Pericles, who, in his famous oration over 
the dead, declares that for a great reputation a man’s tomb 
should be as co-extensive as his country’s itself. Many localities 
in Italy, indeed, would have been proud to have claimed the 
honour of being the custodians of such relics. 

As regards the person of Laura, whose material semblance t 
has excited, perhaps as much curiosity as that of any woman who 
ever lived, the world has been permitted virtually to know 
nothing. The traditional portraits which have been handed 
down to us fall so far short of the glowing description of her 


* When Milton in ** Comus” speaks of tlie “ budge doctors of the Stoic fur,’’ 
many doubtless suppose that this fur was worn only by way of ornament or 
distinction in the Middle Ages. To onr idea the fur was for warmth, as 
studies were then carried on by night under the lamp; and fires, at least in 
Southern climates, were not in mahion. . 

t Zeffrino Re, in bis work “ Ritratti di Madonna Lmira,” has devoted much 
time to this interesting subject, but we fear without any satisfaptory result. 
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celebrator that the disappointment created thereby has possibly % 
led some to be sceptical as to her existence. But this is by no 
means the case as regards Petrarch himself. His likeness^ engraved 
by Raphael Morghen^ after reputed portraits executed daring his 
life, may well be accepted as reliable and truthful ; for it repre- 
sents a handsome and portly Tuscan — one of that softer 
Tyrrhenian race whicH the more energetic Romans were in the 
habit of sneering at as the '^pingues et obesi Etrusci.”* — an 
outward characteristic which they bear even to this day. We 
see in this well-known engraving, not only the modem type of 
the race, but the oval outline of face given in the busts of 
Msecasnas, the descendant of kings as^well as a considerable 
resemblance, at least in the lower part of the face, to the reputed 
bust of Virgil, who, in gentleness of character and elegance of 
versification, has so many points in common with the author of 
the Canzone. But Petrarch, taken for all in all, has few parallels 
or compeers in any age. We cannot examine the history of his 
times without admitting how perfect and characteristic a type he 
is of the spirit of Medimviality. The story of his life, so amply 
furnished with facts and details on some joints, is singularly 
enigmatical and deficient as respects the one debatable subject. 
In short, the real Laura has never yet been identified. We have 
even no assurance that her very name is not a fiction. Though 
we have adopted the more prosaic conclusion that she was the 
wife of Hugo de Sade, we still admit that it is possible to argue 
plausibly that she was an unmarried lady, that she sympathized 
ardently with Petrarch^s passion, that insurmountable obstacles 
lay in the way of their union, and that the seal of secrecy re- 
mained unbroken by mutual consent. This is the transcendent 
solution, and we frankly own that is not in our power to disprove it. 
If, in quitting this interesting ground, we feel a sort of regret that 
our own lot is cast in a feverish and somewhat iron age, it is at 
least some consolation to know that by dint of a little study and 
some enthusiasm we may almost forget our surrounding and 
transport ourselves back into a sphere of civilization which, with 
all its restraints and shortcomings, must still have possessed 
many delights for a generation so different from our own, who 
indulged in no ardent political longings, and whose calm Utopia 
lay not in the hopes of the future, but the beauty of the past. 


« •* Obesus Btruacus,” Cato, xxxix. Pinguis Tyrrlienus,” Virgil, Q. ii. 98. 
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Art. VI. — The Judicial Separation of Mother 
AND Child. 

1. The Position of the Mother in the Family in its Legal and 
Scientific Aspects. By Frances Elizabeth Hogoan, M.D. 
Maochester : Ireland & Co. 

'‘Z. In re Agar-jEllis, Agar-Ellis v. Lascelles. Law Reports, 
10 Chancery Division 49, 24 Chancery Division 817. 

8. In re Besant. Law Reports, 11 Chancety Division 508. 

4. A Bill, intituled an Act to amend the Laiu relating to the 
Guardianship and Custody of Infants. H.L. 1884 (7), 
Session 2. Presented by the Lord Fitzgerald. 

T he subject we are about to discuss is one upon which^ it seems 
to us, there is considerable haziness of thought. It is one 
of those cases in which the law has fallen far behind the cur- 
rent morality, and acts like a clog upon it ; and in which, there- 
fore, the most obvious improvement that can be made is to alter 
the law. It is very common to hear people get into a barren 
discussion upon what can or cannot be done by legislation in the 
direction of social improvement, without seeing that the pos- 
sibility of doing good by legislation really depends upon iho 
relation of the state of the law to the state of current morality 
at any particular period. If the proposed legislation is too far 
in advance of current morality, it will have no effect, or perhaps 
even a bad effect If, on the other hand, the current morality is 
considerably in advance of the actual state of the law, the law 
has a directly bad influence in holding up authoritatively a 
standard of morality lower than that which the majority holds. 
Then follow the inevitable results ; judges upholding practical 
injustice by ingenious arguments ; the coarser grained part of 
humanity insisting on their legal rights, whatever may be the 
justice of the case ; the usual appeal to common sense against 
principle ; and the usual condemnation of the more thoughtful 
and fair-minded view as visionary and Utopian. 

This is the unfortunate position of things on the subject of the 
mother’s rights and duties to her child at the present moment. 
No one denies her some duties in the matter ; but she is denied 
that freedom which would alone enable her to fulfil them. We 
are constantly told by the party of stagnatiooj that' a woman’s 
duties are homo duties, that she ought to devote herself to lier 
children, that public questions are out of her sphere, and that 
domestic life will give her every opportup^ .for development 
and usefulness. And yet when ahy question arises between 
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father and mother as to the education of their children, we are 
also told that the father is the person to judge, and the law is 
appealed to in favour of his exclusive authority. That both 
parents owe an overwhelming duty to their children no one 
denies; but the question has long ago arisen, whether the 
mutual rights and obligations as between themselves, as settled 
by the present law, accord either with reason and justice, or even 
with the current morality. 

Ought, then, those rights and obligations to be the same for 
both parents ? How are they to be regulated, and in case they 
become conflicting, how are they to bo reconciled or adjusted? 
In considering these questions, the main point to be looked to 
throughout is the benefit of the child. Neither parent 
can have any right in the child which is contrary to the 
child’s benefit. Its benefit is originally the first consideration, 
even between the disputing parents themselves, though the 
original subject of the dispute is apt to be forgotten in the 
passions to which the controversy gives rise. There is nothing 
like a right of property in a child. The guardianship of 
a child, and the authority necessary for that position, is a 
sacred trust to be exercised, not for the benefit of the parent, but 
for the benefit of the child entrusted to him. Therefore, a 
father or a mother claiming the exclusive possession of a child, 
must be able to show that such exclusive possession is for the 
child’s beneflt. It is only when the child’s benefit is equally 
consulted by entrusting it to the care of either parent that any 
right arises in the parents as between themselves, apart from the 
benefit of the child. Here, then, we have two principles which 
are often confused, but which are perfectly distinct in thought. 
The child may be entrusted to one parent rather than the other, 
upon one of two distinct grounds : either (1) because it is more 
for the child’s benefit to be with one parent than with the other ; 
or (2) because, where the child might be equally well placed with 
either, there is some reason existing between the parents for 
giving it to one rather than the other. Let us see what is the 
position of the father and mother of a child in the light of these 
two principles. 

Now the physical benefit and ^owth of the child is entirely 
dependent upon the mother during its early years. Before its 
birth it is entirely dependent upon her in everv case. ‘ Before 
that time the father does not, and could not if he would, make 
any personal sacrifice whatever on behalf of his child, unless it 
can be said that in maintaining the mCthor he makes some sacri- 
fice for it. But this cannot be taken into consideration, for this 
is one of the duties he has undertaken on his marriage, whether 
there be any children of it or no ; and except in case of the wife's 

[Vol. OXXIII. No. CCXLVI.]-Nbw Sbbibb, Vol. LXVII. No. II. E B 
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misconduct the Jaw of Church and State has from time imme- 
morial enforced this duty upon him. Even after it is born, for 
many months, and in most cases for several years, the father has 
little trouble with tlie child beyond maintaining it. Re can do 
hardly anything for its moral or mental welfare until several 
years are past. No doubt if ho is living in the same house with 
it his affection for the child insensibly grows with its growth. 
Its pretty ways entwine themselves into his memory and round 
his heart. Jlut to be plain he is not much troubled with the 
care of it. VVlien it is naughty it goes to its nurse or its mother, 
and he is lid of it till it is a pretty plaything again. In a small 
house indeed, where space is very limited, the father has to bear 
the squalling and nuisance of his children close at hand. But 
even in this case he makes no special sacrifice. The mother has 
to bear it too, on the top of all her other cares and anxieties for 
the children ; and in right of her motherhood the father generally 
holds her responsible if one of the children becomes a nuisance 
either to him or to others. 

Contrast this with the position of the mother. Her trouble and 
anxiety begin months before the child is born, and we can 
hardly wonder, when we consider the matter fairly, that women 
lay the stress they do upon that trouble and anxie^ty ; upon the 
anguish and danger that accompany the child’s birth, and the 
constant watchfulness and care which a mother devotes to her 
child all through its early years. The child indeed, as a woman 
has written, 

is her own in a sense 
Which can never be known, 

Save for this thing alone : 

The child that is reared at her body^s expense. 

Her part is a growing burthen to boar, 

Present labour and after c^ire ; 

' The j)rodigaI need to give of her best, 

To s(piander lierself through the life-long hours ; 

A sacriiice of perennial birth, 

A bondage binding her soul to earth, 

Ke« }jing it down with a chain of flowers ; 

A swift life-current that sets to her breast, 

And leaves her happy and dispossest, 

With fading beauty and 'minished powers ; 

A tender torment, a priceless pain, 

A very passion of fond unrest : 

Such is tlie loss and such tlie gain, 

Of the woman whom love has crowned and blest* 
But besides the mother’s care and anxiet^ in its early years, 

• Mrs. Pfeiffer, Contemporary RevietOy June, 1884, pp. 830-831. 
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has she not much more to do with the child than the father i;^as 
as long as it is a child at all ? The best of fathers has^ as a rule, 
little time to give either to the physical or mental training of 
his child. Saturday afternoon and Sunday are free, but the 
child has often gone to bed when he comes home of an evening, 
whatever his line of life may be. We leave out exceptional cases. 
We are now trying to arrive at the principle upon which legisla- 
tion should proceed. In the absence of the father the mother 
is responsible for the child’s behaviour, and often for its education 
while at home. In the case of girls the father may be, generally 
is, fonder of tliem than of the boys ; but he is almost as helpless 
to bring them up properly when they are growing into women as 
he is when they were little infants. 

These facts are beyond dispute, and the rule of law to be 
deduced from tiiem seems clear. First, on the ground of the 
benefit of the child, as long as it is a child at all, the mother has 
the preferential claim. Her faculties have been trained through 
countless generations for this very purpose. The allotment of 
duties between a married pair, by which the wife makes the home 
while the husband provides her with the means of doing so, pro- 
ceeds from reasons in the physical constitution of men and women 
which cannot conceivably be altered as long as there is a home 
at all. The mistress of tho home must inevitably have the 
possession of the children, because the children must be brought 
up in the home and not outside of it. 

Secondly, if the benefit of the child were equally consulted by 
giving it to either father or mother, and this in the case of older 
children might be so, has not the mother by her devotion to the 
child won a right for herself to its possession ? Where the mother s 
conduct is not unexceptionable she would forfeit this right, on the 
ground that to give it to her would not be for the benefit of the 
child. Where the child was old, say fourteen, and the father 
hdd by his care and attention got a hold upon its mind, and 
was more capable of training it than the mother, that would 
be a reason on the same grounds for taking the custody from the 
mother, not because she had forfeited her claim but because of the 
greater benefit to the child. On the other hand, where the 
benefit of the child did not seem to demand a decision for. one 
party more than the other, where the child^s educationr could be 
equally well attended to in either ca^e, the mother, by reason of her 
early sacrifices for the child, has a decidedly better claim than that 
of the father. In either case parting with the child must be pain- 
ful, in either case proper provision should be made that the other 
parent should frequently see the obild ; but the mother’s feelings 
should have a preferential claim to be considered, other things 
being equal. A fortioTi where the scale dips in favour of the 
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mother ; where the father’s conduct has been equivocal or worse ; 
where the child concerned is a girl, to whom a mother’s care 
and attention is more essential than the father’s ; in all these 
cases the mother has the best claim, not only on the ground of 
her sacrifices, but on the ground of the benefit of the child. 

We have stated a rule which is rational, fair, and intelligible, 
and which is grounded upon facts which no one can deny. 
These facts, being an irreversible part of our human nature, are 
patent in forming the habits of mankind, and those laws of 
society which are the basis of any good legislation, and which 
are strong enough to make bad legislation either wholly impo« 
tent or the instrument of the worst of all tyrannies. Let ua 
proceed to consider what is the rule of law which now prevails. 
We shall find it the opposite of all this. We shall find it based 
upon the usages of a civilization which has passed away, based 
upon a theory of the inferiority of woman to man, which is not 
now true, and the logical deductions from which are as false as 
the assumption from which they start. The ancient Roman 
law, from which the rule as to the custody of children now pre- 
vailing is taken, was more consistent. It held that the wife 
was in the custody of her husband, just as much as the child was 
in the custody of its father. When this rule was evolved facts 
no doubt corresponded to it. They correspond no longer. The 
modern marriage, whatever the archaic terms of the law eccle- 
siastical or civil may say to the contrary, is an affair of mutual 
consent by two parties meeting on equal terms. It is no more a 
giving the wife into the custody of the husband than it is the 
capture of the wife by the husband vi et armis. That marriage 
among the Romans was the first a great many centuries ago, 
and that marriage among the Tartars was, and, perhaps is, still 
the second, are not facts upon which we can found any rule of 
law for the present generation of Englishmen and Englishwomen; 
and any rule of law, which however bolstered up by acute reason- 
ing, is in fact founded upon modes of living entirely alien to our 
own, must be galling in its practical results, and ought, as soon 
as possible, to be swept away to give place to something better. 

The rule of law at present prevailing, that the father is en- 
titled to the exclusive possession of the child, has resulted from 
the advantageous position of the man as compared to the 
position of the woman. There was probably a time in the 
history of every race, when the father claimed no right to his 
child, and felt no responsibility on account of it. Before 
marriage became an institution the difficulty of tracing any 
rarent^e on the father^s side, and the consequent exceedingly 
hebXe parental instinct in the father as comparra to that already 
developed in the mother, brought about this result. There are 
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well-known instances, both in history and among the lower races 
now in existence, where this was or is the state of facts. The 
growth of parental instinct in the father, bad as may have been 
some of its results, is essentially connected with our domestic 
life. The ideas of marriage and home are inseparable from it. 
But it had the effect of handing over the wife and children into 
the power of the father. As the slave took the place of the wife 
as the worker this tendency was accelerated. Then came the 
stage with which we are, most of us, familiar, and which left an 
indelible impress through the Roman law upon modern 
European society. Society was built up upon the family, not 
upon the individual, and the members of the family were those 
who were under the paternal power. This was so much 
the case that a woman left her own family on marriage, and 
passed from the custody of her father into the custody of her 
husband, as she does in India to this day. 

It is from this idea that the rule of law now existing in 
England is derived. That rule is that the father is alone re- 
sponsible for the bringing up of his children, and is the sole 
judge of what is right and proper for them to do and to be. 
The mother may be bis agent iu bringing them up. She may have 
a certain discretion delegated to her by the husk)and, no one can 
interfere with her as long as the father acquiesces, but if he 
chooses to interfere there is hardly a limit which can be put upon 
his caprice or unwisdom. 

A man ina^ be in narrow circumstances ; he may be negligent, in- 
judicions, and faulty as the father of minora; he may be a person 
from whom the discreet, the intelligent, and the well-disposed, exer- 
cising a j)rivate judgnient, would wdsh his children to be, for their 
sakes and his own, removed ; ho may be all this without rendering 
himself liable to judicial interference.* 

Even the father’s vicious habits is not a ground for interfering, 
unless he brings his vice into contact with his children. He 
may be living in adultery, but if he does not bring the adulteress 
into the presence of his children, that cannot deprive him of any 
of his rights over them. 

I do not place my decision on the ground of the imputed immorality 
of the husband, using the word immorality in the sense atU^ched to it 
hy convention, which limits it to the relations between the sexes. It 
is manifest that, according to the principles by which this jurisdiction 
has always been exercised, there may be immorality of that sort which 
would not be held suiiicient ground for depriving a father 4>f the cus- 
tody of his children. Nor do I put it upon the ground of gross and 

• Sir J. Knight-Bruoe in Bs parte Fjnn, 2 De Gex and Smalc at p. 474, 
A.D. 1848. 
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habitual inteinj3erance alone. If that were indulged in privately, and 
were not associated with other conduct calculated . to prejudice in an 
important degree the welfare of the child, I should not, as at present 
advised, be disposed to take him away from his father’s custody.*^ 

But there is no case which more strongly lays down this rule 
than the latest on the subject, the too well known Agar-EIlis ” 
case.f The reader will only need to be reminded of the facts of it. 

Mr. Agar-Ellis, a Protestant, being anxious to marry the 
daughter of Lord Caraoys, a Roman Catholic, after much dis- 
'cussion, solemnly promised that, in case there should be any 
children of the intended marriage, they should be brought up 
Roman Catholics. After the marriage had taken place on the 
faith of that promise, he changed his mind, and was anxious that 
his children should be brought up Protestants. The mother, 
relying on his promise, used all her influence to bring them up 
Roman Catholics, and, partly behind her husband’s back, partly 
with his knowledge, instilled the distinctive doctrines of the 
Roman Church into the minds of her children. The marriage 
took place in 1804. There were three girls born, and from the 
year 1866 to the year 1878, there was a constant struggle 
between the father and the mother as to the religious education 
of these unfortunate children. The children sided with their 
mother, and declared that they were Roman Catholics. The 
mother took them to confession, the father took them to church 
against their will. Tlie children resisted, aiid at last, unable to 
control them, the father ap 2 )ealed to the Court.J The Court 
held that it could not, if it would, enforce the father^s promise, 
nor in any way interfere with his authority. The only order 
made was, that in effect the mother was to do nothing with the 
children without first obtaining the consent of the father ; but it 
was left entirely to his discretion whether he would try to force 
the declared convictions of his daughters in favour of the Roman 
church or not. At that time the girls were, one 13, another 1 2, 
and the third 11 years of age. What htis happened in the case 
of the two other children we do not know ; but what happened 
in the case of the second daughter we know from the report of 
the subsequent application to the Court on her behalf.§ It was 
what any one would have expected to happen. 

Consequent on this decision/’ says the report, that is, the first 
decision above referred to, “ Mr. Agar-Ellis removed bis children 
from the care of their mother, and placed them with clergymen 

* Lord Coleridge in lie Goldsworthy. Law Reports, 2 Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion, at p. 83, A.D. J870. This is a stateraent of a w(|ll settled rule. 

t Reported Law Reports, 10 Chancery Division 49 ; and on the second 
application 24 Chancery Division 317, a.d. 1877 and 1883. 

t 10 Chancery Division 49, A.n. 1878. § 24 Chancery Division 317. 
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and other persons, allowing their iQOther to visit them only once 
a 7nonth, and requiring that all correspondence between the mother 
and the children should pass through his hands or be subject to his 
supervision^^ In January, 1883, the girJ being sixteen, through 
the intercession of the judge, and apparently nut without diffi- 
culty, she was allowed by her father, “subject to his control, to prac- 
tise the Roman Catholic religion, to attend service at the Roman 
Catholic Church on Sundays and festivals, and to prepare her- 
self for her first communion.” She had been confirmed before 
she was taken away from her mother. In June, 1883, the poor 
girl writes to the solicitor who had conducted her mother’s case: — 

I write again to ask you to apply to the judge ibr leave that I may 
spend my vacation with my mother, as you know that for this last 
two years 1 have been moved about from place to place, and have 
only had part of one vacation with my mother wliich the judge 
ordered. The people I am Avitli now are very kind to me, but they 
want to go abroad in July, and arc unable to take me with them. 
Father has no place to take me to, and with one exception has never 
spent a vacjitioii with us for ocer four years. I am always among 
strangers. 1 am longing to see some of my relations. I know you 
will do wliat you can for iric.'^* 

We continue the sad story in the words of the present Master of 
the Rolls : — 

Thereupon the mother and the daughter, after requesting that this 
young lady, who is nearly seventeen, might for those few weeks live 
with her mother — not always, but for those few weeks of this year, and 
stay with her mother until the return of this Madame Gucrini to 
England, and alter having been refused, have petitioned this Court, 
asking this Court to make an order that this }'oung lady shall bo 
allowed, notwithstanding her father’s objection, to stay wdth her 
mother for some weeks to be named by the Court, during the absence 
of this other lady ; and they have stilted as facts, that the father, 
although he l:us not forbidden correspondence between the mother and 
daughter, luis insisted that every letter written by the daughter should 
be shown to a person nominated by him ; juid tliat every letter 
received li-oui the mother by her daughter should bo read by 
the person nominated by him — such person being no relation 
either to the mother or the daughter ; and they have asked for 
an order that free apccss may be had between tlie mother and the 
daughter ; and that the correspondence may be free — the meaning of 
those two applications being that, whereas the father has allowed the 
mother to see the daughter once a month while the girl was younger, 
the girl and her mother now wish to see each other whenever ^ey 
please, not at the mother’s house, but at the place where the father 
has appointed the child to live. That has been refused by the father, 
and they request the Court to make an order that they may have that 


• 2J: Chancery Division, at p. 319. 
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freedom of access, and they have petitioned the Court that their cor- 
respondence may be free and not subject to that strange control put 
upon it by the father. 

It was proposed by the Court yesterday that the Court should not 
interfere with the visit of the mother, but that the father should 
allow, not access whenever the daughter and mother wished it, but 
once a fortnight instead of once a month, and that the correspondence 
between the mother and tlte daughter should not be subject to this 
supervision. But both these modidcations are refused hy the father. 
He refuses, therefore, to allow his daughter to pay a visit to her 
mother ; he refuses to allow his daughter to see her mother more than 
once a month ; he refuses to allow his daughter and her mother to 
correspond, except upon the condition that the letters are shown to 
himself or third parties. And we are told that this is done for fear 
that the affection of hiu daughter towards him should be altered.* 

After that statement of the case one should have expected to 
hear that, as the lather had abused his authority, not from any 
mistaken notion as to the child’s benefit, but apparently out of 
ill-feeling or sectarian liatied to the mother, from whom he was 
then living separate for good reasons, and with an almost insane 
idea of lessening her infliituice with the child, the Court thought 
it time to iuterfero and to try if the mother could not 
succeed better than the father in the proper education of the 
children. Iso such course, however, was taken. Tlie patience 
of the Court” was not even then “exhausted,’^ and it refused to 
interfere. is not in our power,” said Lord Justice Cotton, 

“to go into the question as to what we think is for the benefit of 
this ward. The father has not, in my opinion, forfeited his 
right to exercise his duties as a father, and we ought not to 
interfere.”t 

That decision makes it hard to imagine a case, not involving 
the direct moral corruption of the child, where the Court could 
be induced to interfere with the fathcr^s rights. And the 
odd thing is that the Court seems entirely to overlook 
the most natural and obvious way out of the difhculty, 
namely, to entrust the mother with the duties which Nature 
gives her, and men in private life concede are especially hers. 
In all the cases on the subject there cannot be found a single 
expression as to the rights or feelings of the mother. The 
father’s right to the custody of bis children is “ one of the most 
sacred of rights.”} “ The rights of the father are sacred rights 
because his duties are sacred dutieB.”§ “The law of England has 
recognized the natural rights of a father, not as the guardian of 

* Re Agar-Ellis, 21* Chancery Division, at p. 324.^ t P* 334. 

Lord Justice James, 10 Chancer^f Division, at p. 72, a.d. 1878, 

§ 24 Chancery Division, at p. 329, A.D. 1883. 
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his children^ but as the father, because he is the father.’^* ** The 
natural duties of a father are to treat his child with the utmost 

affection and with infinite tenderness The law does not 

interfere because of the great trust and faith it has in the natural 
affection of the father to perform his duties, and therefore it 
gives him corresponding rights/^ t Again : — 

The authority of a father to guide and govern the education of his 
child is a very sacred thing bestowed by the Almighty and to be sus- 
tained to the uttermost by human law. It is not to be abrogated or 
abridged, without the most coercive reason. For the parent and child 
alike its maintenance is essential, that their reciprocal relations may 
be fruitful of happiness and virtue ; and no disturbing intervention 
should be allowed between them, whilst those relations are pure and 
wholesome, and conducive to their mutual benefit. ;J; 

All this is very true, very praiseworthy, and very edifying, 
but if the reader did not know that the learned judges, whose 
expressions we have quoted, were men of the world, he would 
almost imagine that they had been educated by the old school- 
master in “ Adam Bede ; " and had been taught by him that 
there hut a thing under the sun, that needs to be done at all, 
but what a man can do better that a woman, unless it's bearing 
children, and they do that in a poor make-shift way ; it had better 
ha^ been left to the men — it had better ha' been left to the men/' 

II ow much longer is it to be taken for granted that a mother's 
right in her child is not “ one of the most sacred of rights,^' or 
that her duties are 7iot “sacred duties?" Is the law of England" 
(an expression which is always used, we observe, when some- 
thing barbarous is to be laid down) never going to “recognize" 
“ the natural rights " of the mother “ because " she is the mother? 
W ill the law never have sufScient “ trust and faith " in the 
“ natural affection " of tlie mother to give /<er '^corresponding 
rights ? " And is it to be taken as d part of the theology (we 
would not disparage the word religion by putting it into such a 
connection) imported into “ the law of England " that “ the 
authority of a father . . . . is a very sacred thing bestowed by 
the Almighty," but that the Almighty has bestowed no such 
sacred authority in the case of a mother. The orthodox view of 
the economy of the universe apparently being, that whereas the 
physical suHering of bringing the child into the world belongs 
exclusively to the mother, the mosal authority over it when 
born has been “ bestowed " upon the father alone. 

The mistake made in the legal decisions on this subject is that 
it is assumed that if the Court interferes with the authority of the 


* 24 Cliancerj Division, at p. 327» a.d. 1883. t 327, 338. 

X Lord OTlagan in In Be Meades, Irish Reports, 6 Equity, at p. 103. 
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living father, it will have to take upon itself the duty of seeing 
to the education of the child. Fancy the position of a child,’' 
said Lord Justice Bowen, in the year 1883, '^with its father living, 
which the Court endeavours to bring up by judicial machinery, 
instead of leaving it to be brought up by parental care. 
Judicial machinery is quite inadequate to the task of educating 
children in this country."* We do not know whether the 
learned judge has any children of his own, but if he has, 
we do not suppose that when he used to be engjiged at the 
Temple or Westminister every day from ten to seven, he 
left his children to be brought up '‘by judicial machinery.” 
The mother in the case in which the Lord Justice delivered 
himself of those words w^as willing,^ only too willing, to provide 
for and educate her child, if only she could have inriuced 
the Court to allow her to do so. By giving such a decision 
the Court was not maintaining the peace of families of which 
it posed as the protector. It was giving direct encouragement 
to every capricious aud cruel husband to become a capricious 
and cruel lather also. One line in ,an order of the Court 
would have given notice to any father, whom it might 
happen to concern, that he would not be allowed to exercise an 
unlimited indiscretion to the injury of his child in order to pre- 
vent its “affections being alienated from bim,” much less in 
order to provide himself with a weapon against its mother in any 
contest which might happen to be going on between them, it 
may be difficult, perhaps, for the Court to interfere as long as 
the husband and wife are living together, but, at any rate, in 
cases where they have separated (as they had in tlie case we are 
discussing) there is no reason whatever why the Court should 
not be empowered to trust the mother with tlie education of the 
child quite as much as it does the father. Supposing they are 
both innocent of any wrong doing, why should there be any 
presumption in favour of the father ? In either case the other 
parent might be allowed to see the children “ at all reasonable 
times,” as i.s generally the practice now. In the ordinary course 
of things, where there is no quarrel, the mother sees far more of 
the child than the father. The father is usually engaged in his 
labour or business most of the day, the mother is the parent at 
home ; and when the child is not at school or at work, she is the 
person who i.s responsible for it. Therefore, we say, there is a 
'good reason for the presnm'ption being in favour of the mother, 
where the conduct of both parties is unexceptionable. 

But in cases where there is a doubt, and in .cases like those 
mentioned where there is no doubt ; where iLe father has been 


10 : Agar-Ellis, 24 Chancery BivisioD, at p. 337. 
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capricious, or where he is, as described by Ijord Justice Knight- 
Bruce, “a person from whom the discreet, the intelligent, and 
the well-disposed, exercising a private judgment, would wish his 
children to be, for their own sakes and his own, removed,” why 
not remove him ? Why not give the mother a trial ? The choice 
is not between the father and ‘^judicial machinery,” but between 
the father and the woman, who is at least equally responsible for 
bringing the child into the world, who has been generally 
supposed to have had some faculties bestowed upon her for 
bringing it up, and who in the world^s ordinary course has much 
more to do with its bringing up than its father has. 

We think that any reader who has followed us thus far will 
agree that the present law on this subject should be amended, 
and it may be in his recollection, if he has taken any interest in 
the subject, that a Bill was brought in last year by Mr. Bryce for 
this purpose. Every one, without exception, who spoke upon the 
second reading of the Bill in the House of Commons, admitted 
the badness of the law as it stands. Yet such is the inertness of 
the mass of mankind who are willing to live under any law 
rather than take the trouble to alter it, that the legislation 
proposed, not being particularly heroic, and only affecting a few 
women and children,^^ has not yet been carried out. The general 
inertness of mankind was on this occasion ably represented by 
the House of Lords. In spite of having many more exciting and 
less important topics to occupy its attention, the House of 
Commons managed to send up the Bill as amended to the 
Upper House by August 1. Parliament was not prorogued till 
the 1 tth. A couple of night's real work would have sufficed to 
pass the Bill, and their lordships have often passed the gravest 
measures with less consideration. An Irish Coercion Bill would 
not take more than a couple of hours ; nevertheless they threw 
out the Bill on the ground that it had come under their notice 
too late in the Session to be dealt with.* Many of their lord- 
ships, however, expressed themselves disposed to take the matter 
in hand, and, among others, the Lord Chancellor made an 
eloquent appeal to the House in favour of the Bill. Encouraged 
by this. Lord Fitzgerald, who is in charge of the Bill, presented 
it again in the form it left the House of Commons in the^ autumn 
^Session, and as altered by a Select Committee, now awaiting 
the further consideration of the Plouse. 


* The reader may be interested to know how much time their lordships had 
to spare alter August 4, the date of the second reading, of the Bill. *The 
House adjourned at the following times after that date : — August 4, 6.15 p.h. ; 
August 6, 7 f.m. ; August 6, no sitting; August 7, 5.45 r.ic. ; August 8, 
no sitting ; August 9, no sitting; August 10, Suudav ; August 11, 5.30 p.h. ; 
August 12, 7 r.M. ; August 13, 3.30 p.h. ; August 14, prorogation. 
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But in order to understand the amendments of the law pro- 

E osed by Mr. Bryce^s Bill^ it is necessary to understand how 
ardly the present law presses upon the mother in another case^ 
and by doing so overlooks the real benefit of the child. By the 
statute ^ which abolished the wardship of the Crown, the father 
was empowered to appoint a guardian for his children after his 
death until they attained the age of twenty-one. The mother 
has no such power given her. Her claims are not considered if 
she survives her husband. As against the widow^ the guardian 
appointed by the father has nearly, if not quite, the same powers 
as the father. She must take all her authority from him. But 
this is not the worst. In addition to this the Court has evolved 
the doctrine that it is the duty of the widowed mother to bring 
up her child in the dead father's religion y however much ahe may 
disapprove of it Cujus regio ejus religio was the catchword 
which seemed to afford some reason in the sixteenth century 
why Protestant princes should coerce the consciences of their 
subjects. Religio sequihtr patrem is the catchword which 
affords an excuse to an English Court in the nineteenth century 
for forcing the conscience of a widowed mother. It is not on the 
father’s command alone that this is done. If he has left no 
directions the Court will “ presume that he intended his children 
to be brought up in his own religion -Why should there be 
any such presumption ? The father may have been a Conscien- 
tiously religious man without wishing to force his belief on his 
wife, or to torture her through their children. The fact that he 
has left no direction should be ground enough on which to found 
the presumption that he did not wish to interfere with the 
discretion of his wife after he was inc^able of judging of the 
circumstances in which she might be placed. This is reason, 
but it is not the present law. The judge is generally a reasonable 
man ; he is almost always a merciful man ; but the present law 
does not alldw him to use his reason or to extend his mercy to 
the mother of the child. The position in which the judge is 

? laced is well illustrated in the following words of Vice-Chancellor 
thickens : — 

Were 1 at liberty to follow my own opinion 1 should have no hesi- 
tation in acceding to Mr. Jackson’s argument. For to direct that this 
ward shall be brought up in the Koman Catholic faith will be to create 
a barrier between a widowed mother and her only child ; to annul the 
mother’s influence over the daughter on the most important of all 
subjects, with the almost inevitable effect of weakening it on all others ; 
to introduce a disturbing element into a union which ought to be as 
close, as warm, and as absolute as any known (o man ; and lastly, to 


• 12 Car. II. c. 24. 
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inflict severe pain on both mother and child. Bat it is clear thajt no 
argument which would recognize any right in the widowed mother to 
bring up her child in a reUgioa different from the father’s can be 
allowed to weigh with me at all. According to the law of this Court 
the mother has no such right. Tfie duty of the widowed mother ia in 
general to bring up the child according to the faith which the father 
professed^ even though she utterly disapproves of it. ^ 

This is the rule even where the father has left no directions, 
but even if the father had left the most positive commands, it is 
not the duty of the Court to enforce those commands upon the 
widowed mother. In considering the benefit of the child, the 
Court cannot weigh the respective merits of religions. It has no 
criterion for doing so. No one but a bigot would maintain that 
the loss of the child by this mental separation from its mother, 
could be compensated for by the advantage of belonging to one 
sect more than another. No rational being, even if he were a 
sectarian himself, would think so. No child could, even if it were 
allowed to do so, make any distinction between the worth of 
the mother’s opinion on religious, and her opinion on moral 
questions. A child taught that its mother^s opinions are wrong, 
and as in some of these cases, damnable,' cannot help losing its 
respect for, and confidence in, the mother’s moral judgments, or 
her instructions on any subject whatever. Is the doctrine of 
baptism^ regeneration, then, an equivalent for a mother^s love ? 
Is it so important that a child should not believe in the infalli- 
bility of tfie Pope, that in order to prevent it you can afford to 
undermine its faith in the infallibility of a mother’s justice? Can 
a life-long belief in the omnipotence of Calvin, or the Fathers 
make up for the loss of a belief in a mother's wisdom ? But it 
is not a question of what sectaries think or private individuals 
believe. The question is: Ought the State, standing above 
sects, and looking to the benefit of the living and not of the 
dead, to enforce the wishes, even^ when definite and decided, 
of a dead father, to the detriment of a living woman and her 
child ? 

This rule is the more intolerable because, as has been said, the 
rule is not founded upon any direction of the father as to the 
religion of the child. The presumption is always against the 
mother. . In the absence of any directions to the contrary, the 
mother must, on pain of separation from the child, bring it up in 
the religion of the father. The most ingenious inferences have 
been made in some cases to ascertain what that religion was. In 
one case, the place where the parties were married was held to be 


• Hawksworth v. Hawkaworth, 6 Chancerj Appeals 640, aj>. 1871. 
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evidence of it.* * * § ^ Even where the father has given indications that 
he wished to trust the mother with the education of his children 
after his own deaths she must stilly unless there is an express direc- 
tion to the contrary, bring them up in the father^s religion. For it 
appears by a case reported so recently as the January of this ycar,t 
where the father had allowed his wife to bring up the children 
Koman Catholics, and appointed her by his will, their guardian, 
jointly with others, yet that they were members of the Church 
of England as he was himself, was held sufficient reason for order- 
ing the widow to bring the children up in the father s faith. The 
common sense presumption would be that in such a case the father 
intended the mother to have the education of the children 
in her own hands. But the legal presumption is just the 
other way. In one case J indeed, where the mother had become 
a Protestant after the death of her husband, and had care- 
fully educated her son, a little fellow of eight and a half, in 
the controversy between Catholics and Protestants, the Court, 
after an interview with him, came to the conclusion that it was 
too late to interfere without unsettling the mind of the child.” 
The decision has been disapproved. 1 for one,” said Lord 
Justice James, should be loth to do anything which could 
operate as the slightest encouragement to persons, whether 
mothers or not, who obtain access to young children, to begin 
the task of proselytizing when they are of too tender an age to 
be disturbed by those religious controversies by which the adult 
world is so much distracted.^^§ We entirely sympathize with the 
learned J udge in his abhorrence of bringing up children in a con- 
troversial atmosphere, but the harm was done, and to order the 
child to be re-converted could only do further damage. In the 
Agar-Ellis case the same distinguished judge did not seem to 
imagine that it was cruel to give up much older children to an 
injudicious father for the well understood though hopeless pur- 
pose of changing their settled convictions in favour of the Boinan 
Church. The conclusion to be drawn .is obvious. Where the 
father is determined to force his child into conformity with his 
view^ the Court can only say, ** The law has made him, and not 
us, the judge, and we cannot interfere with.him/^|| But if the 
mother, left with a child of tender years, who has as yet received 
no religious impressions, ventures to bring up her own child in 

* Skinner v. Orde, L. R. 4 Privy Council 60, and see In re Skinner, ibid» 3 
Privy Council 451, where it seems clear that the father belonged tOi neither of 
the religions in dispute. t .. 

t In re Montague, 28 Chanceiv Division 82. 

I Stourton v. Stourton, 8 De Gex Macnaughton and Gordon, 760. 

§ 6 Chancery Appeals, at p. 443. 

II Lbrd Justice James, 10 Chancery Division^ at p. 75. 
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her owa religion, that is proselytizing/’ in spite of. the fact that 
her flead husband, if he would have been so unwise and so hard- 
hearted as to interfere between mother and child in his lifetime, 
may be presumed to know better, if he knows anything at all, 
when he has left this world of doubt and controversy far behind. 
And not only so, but though it may appear, as is often the 
case, that the hus[)and never interfered in his lifetime with the 
mother’s teaching, the same Court which forbids her to enter 
into “ those religious controversies by which the adult world is 
so much disturbed,^^ will give minute directions as to the 
doctrines in which the child is to be brought up. 

We should be the last to propose that a child’s mind should 
be unsettled” by controversy, but that is just why we think 
that the Lord Justices in Stourton v. Stourton were right to 
see the child. It may be that the age of eight and a half is too 
early for an ordinary child to have become attached to, any form 
of faith, but surely the girl of twelve, in the Agar-Ellis case, was 
old enough to have become immovably attached to a distinctive 
creed, as the event proved she had ; and would any person of 
common sense suppose that by ordering a girl of that age to be 
brought up in a religion against which she liad already imbibed 
a prejudice, any good could be gained ? If Ihe father exhibited 
any intention of so forcing the girl^s conscience, that of itself 
showed indiscretion so great, that if the Court were allowed 
to treat the mother^s claitn as co-ordinate with that of the 
father’s, it would, in the exercise of its discretion, give the child 
into the custody of a mother who was capable of acknowledging 
existing facts, and had a better notion of what was for the 
benefit of the child. 

And this brings us to Mr. Bryce’s Bill. As originally drawn, 
it contained a clause which would have given the Court this 
power. It provided that, *'the parents of any infant shall, 
during the continuance of their marriage, be its joint guardians.”*^ 
The purpose of this clause has been much misrepresented and 
mistaken. It was not intended by it to disturb the peace of 
families, and no such result would be likely to follow from it. In 
every well-regulated family, that is, in far the greater numb^ of 
cases, the father and mother are now in practice the joint 
guardians of their children. They, together, make up tbein^minds 
how the children should be brought up. Each gives way a little, 
if there is any difference between them. But the object of the 
clause was to prevent the Court, when there is unfortunately^any 
appeal to it, from being bound .by the absurd old rule ^ the 


* Guardianship of Infants Bill, ordered by the House of Commoxia to be 
printed, Feb. 6, 1884. Section 2, H. Bill 14. 
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exclusive authority and unlimited discretion of the fatheri and 
to enable the judge to decide between the parents solely on the 
ground of the benefit of the child itself. That clause was, how- 
ever, lost in Committee, and we are sorry for it. It declared a 
principle which is the only true one, and, therefore, the only 
workable one, and unless there is some declaration of tliat 
principle in the new Act, the Court will still be left only a choice 
between two evils. Either the child must be brought up by a 
bad father or by “judicial machinery : ” that is the doctrine ; 
while the unfortunate child, whose benefit is supposed to be 
consulted, is deprived of the care of the person most fit and 
proper to bring it up, and the poor mother pleads for her child 
in vain. 

The Bill as now drawn provides that, on the death of 
either of the parents of an infant the survivor shall be its 
guardian in the case of the father alone ; in case of the 
mother, either alone, or if the father appoints a guardian, jointly 
with the guardian appointed by the father.* Here, again, 
creeps in the same principle, the curse of the former law, Why 
should the father be left to exercise an uncontrolled discretion 
over the child on the death of the mother, while the mother 
is to be kept in check by the father^s representative? We 
should not so much object to the appointment of a guardian 
by the father, if the mother was empowered to appoint»one also, 
though we think it would be far the simpler and better plan to 
leave the surviving parent to exercise, for the welfare of his or her 
own child, a discretion limited, of course, if it should become 
necessary, by the jurisdiction of the Court, exercised for the 
benefit of the infant only. But we object, on principle, to the 
idea that the father has a dearer interest in or a more sacred 
responsibility towards his child than the mother has. This has 
nothing to do with any theory as to the superiority of one sex to 
the other. ,By depriving the mother of the responsibility, which 
is, like the father’s, to use the words already quoted, “ a very 
sacred thing bestow^ by the Almighty,'' just as great and just 
as sacred a responsibility as that bestowed upon the father, 
you are degrading the idea of motherhood, and thereby injur- 
ing, not only the particular child, but many children, while by 
interfeVing between mother and child, you are doing the par« 
ticular child you are anxious to benefit an injury for which 
nothing will compensate. 

If it be wrong, as we think it is wrong, to countenance by 
law the idea that the responsibility of fatherhood is greater than 



• Guardianship of Infants BiU, H. L. 1886 (46), Sees. 3 and 3 (2). 
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the responsibility of motherhood while both parents are alive, 
it is doubly wrong to suppose that a third party, a stranger, 
whom no one can suppose to have any “authority bestowed 
upon him by the Almighty,” can exercise as good a judgment 
as to what is for the benefit of the child as its living parent 
can. But the mother has a remedy under the Bill. She is 
not indeed considered fit to appoint a guardian as the ftither is, 
but she may appoint one provisionally,'' “and the Court, if 
satisfied that such appointment is necessary or desirable for the 
welfare of such infant,* ** may appoint a guardian to act jointly 
with the father,^ Jointly with the father 1 This is worse than 
the old law. If the father's character and habits are such as to 
make him an unfit person to have the custody of a child, the old 
law would deprive him of it; but the new law is going to 
empower him to “act jointly^’ with another person in bringing 
up the child. On the other hand, except in a really grave case, 
it is monstrous to introduce a stranger to interfere between 
parent and child. 

The Bill further provides that a guardian may be appointed 
by either parent to act after the death of the survivor, and in 
case both parents appoint the guardians are to act jointly .t 
In this case the guardians, if unable to agree, may apply to the 
Court for its directions in the interest of the infant.^ But 
where the surviving father and the guardians appointed by the 
Court are unable to agree (which as the Bill stands would he 
pretty certain to be the case), it seems at least doubtful whether 
there is any provision under which the guardian could apply to 
this Court against the father. 

In the case of the mother the Bill provides 

That the Court may, upon the application of the mother of any 
infant (who may apply without a next friend), make such order as it 
may think fit regarding the custody of such infant, having regard to 
the welfare of the infant, and to the conduct of the parents, and to the 
wishes as well of the mother as of the father, and may alter, vary, or 
discharge such order, on the application of either parent, or after the 
death of either parent, of any guardian under this Act.§ 

Upon this clause depends the efficiency of the measure, and 
there are two objections to it as it stands. The first is that the 
effect 'of striking out the clause above referred to, which con^ 
stituted the father and mother joint guardians of the child 
during their joint lives, is t^t the old rule of the ezcliieive 
power of the father remains unabrogated.. How fiur the &mrt 

* Guardianship of Infants Bill, 8eo. 8 (8). 
t Ibid. See. 3 (1). t Ibid. Soo. 3 (3). § /M. See; 5. 
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would be able to depart from the old authorities even uuder 
the above clause seems exceedingly doubtful. . “ The discretion 
of the judge/’ said the late Sir George Jessel, in one of these 
cases'^ is to be exercised on judicial grounds ; ” that, is, in ac- 
cordance with precedent; and if there is nothing in the new 
Act to abrogate the old doctrine, it is quite conceivable that the 
Court would feel bound by authority not to interfere with the 
father's authority in spite of the wishes of the mother/’ 
which have, according to the old rule^ nothing whatever to do 
with the welfare of the child. Any ambiguity upon this point 
would be sure to lead to litigation and might even render the 
Act a complete failure. 

The other effect of this want of clearness in the Bill as at 
present drawn is that it is questionable whether it touches the 
hardships on which we have before laid great stress ; that is, 
whether it abolishes the rule by which the widowed mother is 
obliged to bring up the child in the father’s religion. The recent 
case before referred tof shows that the appointment of the 
mother as joint guardian of the child after the father’s death 
will not prevent this rule taking effect. More than this, the 
rule took effect where, under the old law, the mother was 

guardian by nature ; " that is, in the absence of an appointment 
of a guardian by the father. Any one who knew the law before, 
or has read with any attention the above statement of it, will, we 
think, agree that this obligation to see her child brought up in 
a religion not her own, because the dead hand of the father 
still maintains its grasp on the child, sometimes even against 
the wishes of the father himself, is the greatest hardship which 
at present the mother has to suffer. If the Bill passes as it 
stands we believe that it will leave this great wrong unrighted ; 
at any rate, it is extremely doubtful whether it will do so or not. 

There is another point in which we think the Bill as it stands 
fails to meet the hardship of the case, though we would gladly 
see the Bill passed without touching it rather than not have it 
passed at all. Nevertheless it is a point upon which we wish to 
insist particularly, and a point which affects the father as well as 
the mother, though it is especially with regard to the mother that 
we speak of it here. Differences about religion have been a 
fruitful source of strife between pareats, and have often been the 
cause of litigation as to custody.^ tip to a ^rtain mint the 
Court has been absolutely impartial as to religion. It insists, 
indeed, that the mother shall bring up the children in the 
father’s religion, not because it prefers one reli|;ion to another, 

# 

* * In re Taylor, an infant, 4 Chancery Division, at p. 160. 
t In re Montague, SS Chanoery Division 83. 
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bat because it prefers the father to the mother. With the 
religious tenets of either party/’ said Lord Eldon in oiie of these 
cases, have nothing to do, except so far as the law of the 
country calls on me to look upon some religious opinions as 
dangerous to society."* But although the Court is impartial as 
between sects it is far from allowing complete liberty in this 
matter. The ‘‘opinions dangerous to society” apparently in- 
clude opinions hostile to Christianity, at any rate if they are 
actively promulgated, and if there is any danger of their being 
taught to the child. It is indeed verbally correct to say that 
there is no recorded case of a father being deprived of the cus- 
tody of his child purely on the ground of his religious views,t 
and in each of the two most striking cases on this, point there 
were certainly other questions involved, but the judgments de- 
livered in both these cases clearly show that the Court will not 
allow the father, much less the mother, to bring up a child in 
what speculative opinions he pleases. In Shelley^s case, in the 
year 1817, J it was stated in evidence that Shelley had derided 
the Christian religion and denied the existence of a Ood as the 
Creator of the universe. But Lord Eldon did not lay any stress 
upon these opinions in his judgment. It was apparently upon 
the ground that Shelley had deserted his wife and children in 
order to live in adultery with the woman he had subsequently 
married, combined with his speculative opinions on the subject 
of marriage, that his application for the custody of his children 
was refused. § “ I shall studiously forbear in this case,” said 

Lord Eldon, “ because it is unnecessary to state in judgment 
what this Court might or might not be authorized to do in the 
due exercise of its jurisdiction, upon the ground of the probable 
effect of a father^s principles of any nature whatever upon the 
education of his children, where such principles have not been 
called ivio activity or manifested in such conduct in life, as this 
Court, upon such an occasion as the present, would be bound to 

attend to I consider this, therefore, as a case in which the 

father has demonstrated tKat he must and does deem it to be 


* Lyons v. Blenkin, Jacobs’ Reports at p. 256. 
t Simpson “ On Infants.”. ^ 

% Shelley v. Westbrooke, Jacobs’ Reports, p. 266. The case is very 
meagrely reported, but the judsmeht, a written one, is given verbatim, 

J . Shelley had abandoned his first wife, Harriet Westbrooke, and two children 
denly in the middle of June, 1814, without, at first, leaving her anything td 
live upon. He was already in love with Mary Oodwih, and' left London 
her within six weeks of his separation from his wife. The first wife cM 
Nov. 10, 1816, and Shelley married Mary on Dec. 30, 1816. ^ymonds; 
pp. 80-83 and 92-94. We believe, though we have not seen it mentioned 
elsewhere, that the true reason of Shelley^ second marriage was in order to 
give him a better chance of gdlting possession of his children. 

p p 2 
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matter of duty which his principles impose upon him to recom- 
mend to those whose opinions and habits he may take upon 
himself to form that conduct in some of the most important re- 
lations of life as moral and virtuous which the law calb upon me 
to consider as immoral and vicious.”* Shelley’s views and prac- 
tice as to marriage were evidently in Lord Eldon’s mind a 
reason for depriving him of his children quite as much as if not 
more than, his abstract views on religious questions. 

In the same way Mrs. Besaiit’s case was complicated by the 
moral questions which she has raised by her writings, and the 
fact that several of her publications, beside the one on which 
she was convicted by a jury, appeared to the judges to come 
within the criminal law as calculated to deprave public morals,” 
although all the judges as well as the jury admitted that they 
were published with perfectly good intentions. Mrs. Besant, on 
her separation from her husband, had obtained from him a cove- 
nant that her little girl should remain with her, while the boy 
should remain with his father, but after the publication of the 
writings in question, Mr. Besant applied to the Court to give 
him the custody of his child, notwithstanding the covenant in the 
separation deed. The statute under which Mr. Besant applied 
enacts that the Court shall not enforce a covenant in a separation 
deed as to the custody of children unless it shall appear to be 
for the benefit of the infant to do so. The late Sir George Jessel 
and the Court of Appeal decided that it was not for the benefit 
of a child to be brought up by a mother holding such views upon 
religion and morality as Mrs. Besant had avowed. There are 
three conclusions of law which appear to be established by this 
case. First, the rule we have referred to before, that a child even 
when in the custody of the mother must be brought up in the 
religion of the father; secondly, that the Court cannot allow 
any parent to bring up a child without any positive religious 
teaching ; an’d thirdly, that it was not for the benefit of a child 
to associate with a parent holding and publishing views upon 
social and sexual morality which brouglit her within the criminal 
law. 

We will first consider the question of morality. The case, it 
will be seen, differs from Shelley’s in this,«that there was not the 
slightest imputation against the mother’s personal conduct, apart 
from the publication of the works before referred to. And it 
was not only on the ground that the mother’s opinions would 
damage the child in themselves, but also on the ground of the 
social abhorrence in which, in consequence of , her opinions, the 
mother was held, that the Court took away 4ier child. 


* Lord Eldon, Shelley v, Westbrooke, 1817, Jacobs* Reports, 266. 
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It is impossible for us [said Lord Justice James] not to feel that the 
conduct of the appellant in writing and publishing fiuch works is so 
repugnant, so abhorrent to the feelings of the great majority of decent 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, and would be regarded by them with 
disgust, not as matters of opinion, but as violations of morality, 
decency, and womanly propriety, that the future of a girl brought up 
in association with such a propaganda would be inc^culably preju- 
diced. The appellant contends that these are unfounded and unwar- 
ranted antipathies and prejudices, like those with which rival sects 
are wont to regard one another. But the Court cannot allow its ward 
to run the risk of being brought up, or growing up, in opposition to 
the views of mankind generally as to what is moral, what is decent, 
what is womanly or proper, merely because her mother differs from 
those views, and hopes that by the efforts of herself and her fellow- 
propagandists the world will be some day converted. If the ward 
were allowed to remain with her mother, it is possible, and, perhaps, 
not improbable, that she would grow up to bo the writer of such works 
as those before us. From such a possible future the Master of the 
Eolls thought it his duty to protect her, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that we entirely concur with him.* 

It was hardly to be expected that the Court would come to 
any other conclusion. A judge, however liberal-minded, could 
hardly overlook the fact that Mrs. Besant had brought herself 
within the criminal law. The benefit of the child, in the sense 
of its worldly advantage, demanded that it should be brought 
up by a parent whom the world treated with consideration and 
respect, rather than by a parent who, however wrongfully, the 
world treated with contumely and scorn. In all these cases the 
benefit of the child must first be considered. The parents have 
no rights directly contrary to its benefit. It is only when the 
benefit of the child is equally consulted by giving it to either 
parent that the question between the parents arises. If the 
benefit of the child is to be considered, its social advantage and 
happiness must bo large elements in such a consideration. A 
parent may see good reason to sacrifice his social advantages for 
the good of mankind. He may be a noble-minded reformer 
bent upon carrying out what be is convinced will in the future 
be recognized as an advance upon present morality. But if he 
makes up his mind to this he must count the cost. He has no 
right to drag others into his unpopularity. If his wifo, like the 
rest, objects to his views, and objects also to their children being 
brought up in them, it cannot be said to be for the benefit of the 
children that they should be brought up in views abhorrent to 
the vast majority of mankind.^'t If the aid of the Court is 
appealed to in such a case, it would be impossible to maintain 
that, in consulting the benefit of the child, the Court could do 

^ In re Besaut, 11 Clmncery Divisioo, at p. 521. f Ibid, at p. 515. 
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otherwise than band it over to the parent whose social position 
was assured, rather than let it remain with the parent who had 
sacrificed social position and consideration even for the noblest 
ends. 

At the same time we entirely diasent from and condemn the 
conclusion of the judges, that a person holding the speculative 
opinions of Mrs, Uesant, whether on religious or moral subjects, 
is necessarily unfit to bring up a child. There was no evidence 
whatever, nor was it likely, that Mrs. Besant intended to acquaint 
her child with the controversies in which she herself was engaged 
with regard to marriage and population until the child had come 
to years of discretion. And it is a curious inconsistency to 
hold that a father may be guilty of gross immorality in his 
private life, and yet if he does not bring it under the eyes of 
his children, he cannot be interfered with ; but that the mother 
may not hold speculative opinions upon questions of morality, 
which the child is incapable of understanding, without being 
liable to be separated from it. The opinion so strongly expressed 
by the late Master of the Rolls, that to bring up a child with- 
out religious instruction was ^‘not only reprehensible but detest- 
able, and likely to work the utter ruin of the chiKV** if it was 
an expre&Hion of individual opinion was entirely out of place. 
If, on the other hand, it was a statement of the law, the sooner 
the law is altered the better. Such an opinion is contradicted by 
experience, not only in the case of John Stuart Mill, quoted by 
Mrs. Besant, but in numerous cases of less distinguished persons. 
Such a rule of law, if it is a rule of law, is inconsistent with our 
vast scheme of public elementary education, which is based upon 
the principle that secular education must be compulsorily en- 
forced, while religious education is not only not enforced, but 
forbidden to be given by the teachers appointed by the State 
to any child whose parents object to it. 

Nor can it be fairly said that the rejection of Christianity in 
any form any longer implies any social stigma. The argument, 
therefore, that to bring up a child without the knowledge of 
Christianity is not for its benefit will not hold. It may be 
inevitable that part of the martyrdom through which every 
social reformer has to go to win his crown, must include, in 
some cases, separation from bis children, as well as the 
severance of other ties, yet it is evident from these cases 
that the law goes further than this. Mrs. Besant’s child was 
taken from her not wholly on the ground of her personal un- 
popularity. It is pretty evident that the law would touch not 
only persons who have made up their minds tp social martyrdom 

In re Besant, 11 Chancery Division, at p. 514. 
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and counted their cost, but also that very numerous class of per- 
sons who do not pretend to any such high mission^ but still do 
not at all accept even that vague and attenuated Christianity 
which is still supposed to be a part of the “ common law of 
England.’' It is quite clear^ although no such case has ever 
happened, that an Agnostic, Positivist, or Atheist father would 
not be allowed by the Court, if application were made to it, to 
bring up his child in the religious or anti-religious views he pro- 
fessed, however strictly orthodox his views of morality, and how- 
ever blameless his life. Nor would a mother, after the death of 
such a father, be allowed to bring up her children as the father 
might have wished and directed, however anxious she might be 
to do so. From Lord Eldon’sjudgment, already quoted, it appears 
that apart from moral questions, if Shelley, holding opinions 
contrary to Christianity, had expressed the intention of haying 
bis children brought up as Christians, he might have obtained 
possession of them. In the same way the late 8ir Geosge Jessel, 
having stated that Mrs. Besant had prohibited the child’s 
teachers from giving her any religious education, adds : — 

It is, therefore, not only entertaining and publishing these opinions, 
but she considers it her duty so to educate the child as to prevent her 
having any religious opinions whatever until she attains a proper age. 
I have no doubt Mrs. Besant is conscientious in her opinions upon all 
these matters, but 1 also have a conscientious opinion, and I am bound 
to give effect to it. I think such a course of education not only repre- 
hensible but detestable, and likely to work the utter ruin of the child, 
and 1 certainly should, upon this groimd iilone, decide that this child 
ought not to remain another day under the care of the lady.* 

These decisions remind one of I)r. Johnson^s theory that 
freedom of thought was not interfered with by a censorship 
of the press, because under it a man could always think what 
he liked, and he bad no need to express his opinion. In the 
same way, according to modern theory, a parent may think and 
even publish what he likes, but he may not bring up his child in 
opinions contrary to religion.” What this religion is, however, 
is nowhere stated. At one time it may have been the doctrines 
of tho Established Church ; but this bad, as we have seen, passed 
away before Lord Eldon^s time. It was only opinions dangerous 
to society ” with which Lord Eldon would interfere. Neither is 
it necessarily Christianity in any shape. 

It would be impossible for the Court to allow its ward, a Christian 
child,, the child of a Christian father, baptized in the Christian Church, 
to remain under the guardianship and control of a person who professes 


* dn re Besant, 10 Chanceiy Division, at p. 514. 
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and teaches and promulgates the religious, or anti-religious, opinions 
which the appellant avows that she professes and intends to persevere 

in teaching and promulgating The Court is real guardian of 

the infant, and must perform its duty to.the ward accordingly 

It is a plain imperative duty which the law casts on the Court ; it 
is the plain right of the infant Avard. The mine duty and the same 
right would exist if the child were the child of a Jew, a Farsee^ a 
Mahoniedan or Buddhist* 

But what could be more arbitrary and ambiguous than a rule 
which includes a Buddhist, the first article of whose creed is to 
deny a Creator, as a religionist, and excludes a Positivist as a 
secularist ; which includes a nominal Unitarian, and excludes the 
most idealizing Agnostic. It is the same rule which has so long 
and so unjustly excluded Mr. Bradlaugh from Parliament, a rule 
which splits theology into slices, and insists that the last minute 
infinitesimal slice is the indisperisible safeguard of society and 
religion. In a celebiated French catechism the answer to the 
question “ What is God ?” begins “God is an expression/^ The 
opponents of freedom of thought and speech, if they do not think 
that this is an adequate definition of the nature of the Deity, at 
least give us some ground for supposing tliat they think it is the 
only part of His nature in which it is essential that mankind 
should believe. 

The principle which wo should wish to see laid down on this 
point is quite clear. It is that in estimating the benefit of the 
child the Court should take no direct notice of religion whatever. 
This \^ould abolish for ever the iniquitous doctrine that there is 
something, we know not what, specially sacred in the religion of 
the father. Tlie father^s and motber^s religion should bo abso- 
lutely indifferent to the Court as religion. The benefit of the 
child is the only thing for the Court to consider. Ko one, con- 
sidering only the benefit of the child, would be capable of inter- 
fering with (he living mother in bringing up her child in her 
own religion. The Court should allow tlie child to be brought 
up in the mother’s religion, not because it is better than the 
father’s, but becau.se the mother cannot beneficially bring up the 
child in any other religion than her own. Any direction of the 
father to the contrary should be disregarded, on the ground that 
it is not for the benefit of the child ; and apart from that, neither 
parent has any right to make any direction as to its education. 

But though the Court should take no direct notice of religion, 
it should not allow its impartiality to be used as an instrument 
of torture or as an excuse for bad faith. It is clear that if the 
rule which prefers tbe father^s religion the mother’s is 


* In re Besant, 11 Chancery Division, at p. 620. 
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abolished, some provision must be made for the cases of mixed 
marriages. These cases are frequent, and some definite rule 
should be provided for them. This the present Bill does not do. 
In the first place we think that a promise made before marriage 
as to the education of a child in a particular religion ought to be 
regarded as valid, with the limitation that such promise is not 
to be enforced unless it is for the benefit of the child. At pre- 
sent such an agreement is “ not binding as a legal contract. No 
damages can be recovered for a breach of it in a court of law, 
and it cannot bo enforced by a suit for specific performance in 
Equity.”* Now a promise in writing made before marriage with 
respect to property, upon the faith of which promise the marriage 
takes place, is one of the most binding agreements the law knows. 
It is upheld against creditors, for instance, in favour of an inno- 
cent wife, even when the husband promising knew at the time 
he made it that he was a bankrupt and could not in justice 
to his prior creditors perform it.t That it is to be enforced 
with tlie utmost strictness against the husband himself has been 
a settled rule ever since the Court of Chancery existed. But a 
promise that is more implicitly relied on than any promise as to 
property ; a promise given under the most solemn and tender 
circumstances ; a promise, on the faith of which the marriage 
takes place in a far more literal sense than on the faith of 
any stipulation as to property, is void and cannot be enforced, 
while the marriage which took place upon the faith of it is 
irrevocable. That this is, so it seems to us, a most pernicious 
instance of the tendency of Englishmen to insist upon rights 
of property, while rights which ought to be far more sacred than 
any rights of property remain unenforced. Not to enforce such 
a promise is a direct encouragement to oath-breaking and the 
worst of bad faith. Every such decision must tend to shake 
morality. Many a self-sufficient father is willing enough to 
believe that rights are “ bestowed upon him by the Almighty ” 
so sacred,” that no promise, however solemn, can barter them 
away. We have already said that such an agreement should 
not be supported where it is not for the benefit of the child. If, 
for instance, one of the parents died before the child had received 
any religious impressions, it would be quite fair that the sur- 
viving parent, whether father or mother, should briu^ up the 
child as he or she pleased. But if the child had begun to 
receive religious impressions from its deceased parent, it is 
obvious that it is not for its advantage to make any change. 

* Lord Justice Hellish iu Andrews r. Salt, Law Reports, 8, Chancerj 
Appeab, at p. 636, a.d. 1873. 

t Kevau v* Cral^ford, 0 Chancery Division, 29. 
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It is not from any idea as to the benefit of the child that 
such agreements are not at present enforced. The sole reason 
why they are nugatory is that they interfere with the ** sacred 
rights of the father. We have tried to show by every ar^- 
ment and illustmtion which we thought capable of bringing 
it home to the mind^ that the theory which regards the father’s 
rights in his children as ssci ed and the mother’s rights as nil, is 
a theory not warranted by Nature and directly contrary to pre- 
sent facts. To tell a man that he may break his most solemn 
engagement to his wife, not for the benefit of the child, but 
because his authorit}' over his children “ is a very sacred thing 
bestowed by the Almighty,'' who has bestowed no such authority 
upon the mother, is to pervert the first principles of religion and 
to make outworn usages of society and archaic rules of law of 
more importance than the most sacred vows in the eyes of a God 
of Justice. 

A great deal of twaddle, we can call it no less, has been talked 
about the impossibility of enforcing an order as to the religion 
of the child in the case of a dispute between the living father 
and mother. But when it was acting in support of the “ sacred 
right of the father, the Court found no difiiculty in enforcing 
the order. It could then make an order : 

That the mother be restrained from letting the said infants, or any 
of them, or causing, procuring, or permitting them, or any of them, to 
be taken, without the coment of the father^ to confession, or to any 
church or place or places of worship where worship is performed, 
otherwise than according to the rights or ceremonies of the Church of 
Bngland as by law established.* 

Substitute “ mother for “father,^^ and add something like 
the following : 

But that the mother be permitted, in accordance with the said 
agreement, and so long ns she shall think it desirable, to bring up the 
said infants in the communion, doctrines, and worship of the said 
Church, 

and you have all that is necessary. Such an order could he 
just as easily enfoiced against the father as against the mother. 
There has never been any difficulty in enforcing it against the 
mother, and surely at this time of day the Court is not going to 
be afraid of not having its order obeyed. Sir Cusack Smith, 
in an Irish case, pathetically asks, " Is the Court to apply the 
property of the husband during his life-time, and against his 
will, to the education of his child in that form of religious faith 
from which he conscientiously differs, ahd the adoption of 


* Rs Agar-Ellis, 10 Chancery Division, p. 75. 
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which by the child he believes will be destructive to his 
eternstl welfare.”* We answer, Certainly, if he has .promisied 
that it should be so ; if he induced his wife to marry him on that 
understanding. To let him bring the child up in a religious 
faith from which its mother conscientiously differs, and the 
adoption of which by the child," she “ believes will be destruc- 
tive to his eternal welfare,” is no better. If one party must suffer 
there is a reason why it should be the father ; namely, his 
promise. 

We must confess that to see the rights of property and eternal 
damnation placed in such close connection is a little amusing. 
If the parties really have such an awful gulf dividing them it is 
the same for both. Either will suffer if the child is brought 
up in the religion of the other. The overwhelming reason why 
it should be the father, is this, that foreseeing the circum- 
stances, knowing that he should have to pay for the education of 
his child, if that is the thing that seems so hard, he deliberately 
promised that it should be so. The Court has never found any 
difficulty in applying the husband’s funds to the performance of 
his covenants in a marriage settlement, and there would be 
really no difficulty in compelling the husband to allow the wife 
to bring up the child in her religion, any more than there has 
been found any difficulty in compelling the widow, bound by 
no promise, but, on the contrary, often deprived of the benefit 
of one, to bring up the child in the father^s. 

It is no use to keep the law as it is in this respect in the hope 
of dUcouraging mixed marriages. They may be very unwise, 
they may from a sectarian point of view even merit a stronger 
epithet ; but they are sure to take place, and are not less 
likely to take place in the present chaotic state of religious 
opinion than formerly. But to declare such promises void in law 
will not prevent mixed marriages ; and the reason is this, that 
at the time of the marriage, when each party believes the other’s 
word perhaps more implicitly than any other thing, it appears so 
unlikely to either husband or wife, that such a promise should 
ever be questioned by the other ; that to know that it is void at 
law has no influence on the action of the party to whom the 
promise is important. The only effect that the present law 
can have is to make it easier for a man of weak Gharacter. to 
make the promise, not with the deliberate intention of breaking 
it ; but with the thought that, if necessary, the law will allow, him 
to break it, acting as a salve to his religious scruples. . This 
directly increases the number of mixed marriages, if it has any 
effect, because it enables the husband in some cases to mike a 


* In re Browne, 2 Irish Chanoery Reports, at p. 160. 
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promise he would uot otherwise make. It just dips the balance 
in favour of the marriage, which, but for it, would never take 
place. And the man to be influenced by such a reason is pre- 
cisely the man who, when children are born to him, -would find 
his religious scruples stronger than his promise. 

In cases where there is no promise before marriage, and the 
parents cannot agree as to the religion in which the children 
are to be brought up, there should be an arbitrary rule, such as 
we believe exists in Germany, that the girls are to be brought up 
in the mother’s religion, and the boys in the father’s. This rule 
is not more artificial than the rule that all the children are to 
be brought up in the father's religion, and it is much more 
just 

To sum up, we have tried to show that as soon as the father 
began to care about his children at all, his advantageous position, 
compared to that of the mother, gave him the opportunity for 
moulding custom or legislation in his own interest. Before 
the period of legislation, the father was stronger than the 
mother ; and, in those times at any rate, the strongest got what 
he wanted. Since legislation began, njan has been the legislator 
until quite lately, without even a word of criticism from women ; 
and, at the present time, though mans legislation cannot 
be said to be entirely without some criticism from women, 
the criticism is all too little, and women have no direct voice in 
the making of the laws of their country. But a time has come 
when legislation must be treated from a more intelligible point 
of view. Legislators are beginning to feel that they should 
legislate not for men only, as heretofore, but for the whole com- 
munity. From a material point of view, it should be asked what 
is for the benefit of the whole community, man, woman, and 
child ? From a social point of view, it should be asked, not only 
what are the feelings of men, but also what are the feelings of 
women, who make up more than half the community ; and the 
law should not oflend against those feelings without the most 
urgent cause. 

In considering what form any legislation on this particular 
subject should take, we have tried to show first, that, by the law 
of Nature, the mother is the parent who makes all the sacrifice 
for the child before its birth, and almost all in its early years ; 
that by the universal consent of civilized parents, the father is 
commonly the bread-winner, while the mother looks after the 
children at home ; that in the case of girls, this care of the 
mother lasts longer and is even more important than in the case 
of boys. From this we deduced a rule thait where there are dis- 
putes between father and mother, and the law is appealed to, 
the parent who needs moat consideration from the law is the 
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mother. First, for the children’s sake, because in the natural 
course of events they are best brought up by her ; secondly, on 
her own account, because her sacrifices for them have been greater. 
And that, therefore, other things being equal, the custody of the 
children should be confided to her, with provision for proper 
access to them by the father. We have shown that the present 
rule of law in England is the very contrary of all this ; that the 
Court, adhering -to an archaic conception of a father’s rights, will 
not interfere with those rights unless it should appear ^'not 
merely to be better for the children, but essential for their safety 
and welfare in some very serious and important respect ”* that 
it should do so. We have shown that the Court at present takes 
no notice of the mother’s rights at all ; that some of the judges 
have even considered that where the law is appealed to the 
choice lies between the child being brought up entirely by the 
father or by ‘'judicial machinery that the widowed mother 
must bring up the child in its dead father^s religion, even if he 
left no commands for her to do so. We have shown that, quite 
apart from any moral question, the man or the woman who does 
not believe in revealed religion, would not at present be allowed 
to bring up his or her child in accordance with his or her own 
beliefs. We have shown that a promise, on the faith of which a 
mother was induced to marry, is not binding upon the father 
after marriage ; that his rights are considered more sacred than 
his oath ; that his authority over his children is supposed to have 
been " bestowed upon him by the Almighty,” who has bestowed 
no such authority upon the mother. That is the present state of 
the law ; and, contrary to reason, contrary to justice, forgetful of 
mercy as it is, an existing law has an immense weight of influ- 
ence in its favour. We hardly expect that every one of these 
blots will be removed. The existing law has deadened to its 
effects the consciences of those who have had to administer it. 
It has prevented the morality of every unthinking person who 
has been born and bred under it, from rising above it. It has 
all the prestige of having "always existed,” and, therefore, has 
the reputation of being an " inevitable law,” or " ordained of 
God/’ according to the predilection of the speaker. But, in spite 
of this, we have every hope that the intelligence, the sense of 
justice and the kindness of heart which have always been the char- 
acteristics of Englishmen, will enable Mr. Bryce, and enable him 
in the present Session, to add to his many and well-earned laurdb 
in other fields, the distinction of adding a very beneficial amend- 
ment of the existing law to the Statute Book. 


• Be Goldsworthy, Law Reports, 2 Qaeens Bench Divkion, at p. 83. 
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Art. VII. — Karoline Bauer, Leopold I., and 
Baron Stockmar. 

1. Memoirs of Karoline BaiLer. From the German. In Two 

Volumes. Second Edition. London: llcmiiigton & Co. 

1885. 

2. Copies of the Times Correspondence in reference to "The 

Memoirs of Caroline Bauer.” Remington & Co. 1885. 

T hese Memoirs resemble in one respect the letters of 
Caroline von Linsingen.* The "Memoirs’^ and the 
" Letters ” alike contain the story of a lia ison of a German lady 
with a royal person. In each case the lady believed — or at 
least represents herself to have believed — her liaison to have 
been a valid marriage, a delusion which no one else could 
entertain. In each case the alliance, whatever its nature, was 
dissolved for reasons of State ; but there is this dillerenco 
between the Memoirs and the “ Letters : the " Letters 
exalt a very coarse and commonplace manf into a preax 
chevalier y a moral hero ; the Memoirs ” degrade their hero. 
They represent a prince, undoubtedly of great political experi- 
ence, of generally acknowledged sagacity, and of large influence 
in European politics, not only as an unamiable man, but also as 
something very like a fool. There is, in the case of the 
" Memoirs, none of the doubt and obscurity which overcloud 
the authenticity of the " Letters/' On the death of Karoline 
Bauer, Baron Ernest von Stockmar, the son of Bpon Stock- 
mar, Prince Albert's “ irresponsible Minister," scented from afar 
danger to the reputation, not only of his father, but of bis 
father's patron, Leopold I,, and wrote in hot haste to the 
publisher of the German edition of the“ Memoirs ” : — 

According to the newspapers, Karoline Bauer is dead, and you are 
entrusted with the publication of her papers, among which I under- 
stand there are also ‘‘ Secret Memoirs ” concerning that period of her 
life which she spent in England in the vicinity of Prince Leopold of 
Koburg. You, for many years the deceased’s friend and editor of her 
books,J will know that her mother was a step-sister of my grand- 
father ; she herself therefore cousin to my late father ; and you will 

• Vi^ Westminster Review, N.S., No. CXVL, Oct. 1880. Article, 
“ Caroline von Linsingen and King William IV.*’ In spelling Caroline in that 
arimle with a C and^in the present article with a K, we have followed the 
spdhng in the respective books; and so in the case of Koburg, &c« 
t King William IV. I 

• ^ T/r? ^ works published in the lifetime of Karoline Bauer— 
VIS., 9^t ®f my Stage Life,” and "Wanderings pf Comedians.” See 
" Memoirs,” vol. I. Introduction. 
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not be surprised that the advertised “ Secret Memoirs ” somewhat 
engage my attention, I being at the present time the senior member of 
the family of Stockmar. If the newspaper report with regard to the 
** Secret Memoirs ” be well founded — and it appears indeed probable 
enough — it will not be, a secret to you that my late father, to his great 
regret, was in various ways mixed up with the subject-matter of the 
“ Secret Memoirs.* * * § ’ A sequel to the dissolution of that connection in 
England was the life-long estrangement of my father and his cousin, 
who, quite without ground, had reproached him in an insulting man- 
ner with prejudicing her interests. She seems to have recognized 
herself as in the wrong, for she has repeatedly attempted to approach 
my father again, who, however, declined any rapprochement to the 
very last.* 1 should be very sorry if these “ Secret Memoirs ” re- 
vived these old dissensions. The object of these lines, therefore, is to 
obtain from you a reassurance, and to beg of you that the editingf of 
the “ Secret Memoirs ” you would, with a gentle hand, cancel any- 
thing that might cause a public scandal. This would not merely in- 
clude direct and indirect attacks on my father, but also similar ones 
on Prince Leopold, in whose actions the memory of my father is 
compromised, inasmuch as he was the prince’s man of business. The 
tendency of all previous publications of Karoline Bauer has been to 
turn everything to good. Sincerely 1 hope that the same rule may 
prevail in the editing of the Secret Memoirs.” In so doing the 
memory of your late friend will be best served.! 

The memory of the deceased would have been best served by 
a cremation of the MS., by which the world would have suffered 
little, if any, loss. The publisher seems to have been unwilling 
to forego the profit likely to result from giving to the world 
these iTiemoires scandaleuses; and we find Baron Ernest shortly 
afterwards again addressing him in reference to the allegations 
of the lady as to her treatment by Leopold I. 

Do you think it possible [he writes], from your knowledge of 
human nature, that any one, to say nothing of a lady, will enlighten 
the world with the truth about so delicate and private a personal 
relationship ? Not I. I well believe that Karoline Bauer had much 
on her heart about that episode ; but I cannot believe that it could do 
good to any one, least of all to her or her memory, if a posthumous 
recapitulation of it were to take place. For that episode was an 
error, soon enough recognized, in whiqh there was hardly anything 
that can be regarded as beyond every-day experience.§ 

Baron Ernest, therefore, unqualifiedly admits that his' father 
and Karoline Bauer were cousins, and that a connection which 
was an error, but not beyond every-day " experience/’ existed 

• Conf.V' Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 314. t Sic in brigiiial. 

t ** Copies Correspondence,” &c., pp. 5, 6, The date of this^ letter is 

October 21, 1877. 

§ Idid. p. 6. The date of this letter is November 7, 1877. 
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between her and Leopold I. The first English edition of these 
Memoirs was published towards the close of 1884. They were 
much read, for the reason we will state in the words of a 
contemporary — mainly because Stockmar, Leopold, and the 
entire gang of Anglo Court Germans, had been lauded so impu- 
dently and so extravagantly that people were glad to find that 
something was to be said on the other side." * 

About the time of the publication of the second English 
edition, a letter from no less distinguished a person than 
Professor Max Muller appeared in the Times, with the title, 
“A Literary Hoax.^^ The Professor, it will be remembered, 
edited the English translation of “ Baron Stockmar s Memoirs." 
As their editor, he asks permission of the editor of the Times to 
declare that the contents of the posthumous memoirs of the 
lady" who calls herself “Baron Stockmar's niece" arc 
“ apocryphal, and worse than apocryphal." When the Professor 
wrote this he evidently was ignorant of the well-grounded fears 
of Baron Ernest, and the damaging admissions he had made. 

They [the Bauer Memoirs] appeared, the letter continues, in Ger- 
many in 1880, and have lately been translated into English. At first 
the editor, a personal friend of Miss Bauer, seems to have believed 
in her bond Jides. lie advanced her considerable sums of money 
during the closing years of her life, and she tried to repay him by 
making him her literary executor, and leaving to him her manuscripts, 
full of confessions and revelations, to be published for his benefit after 
her death. Soon, however, his eyes were opened, and he did the only 
thing which a man of honour could do — he himself declared his old 
friend, Miss Bauer, to have been guilty of lying and falsehood, a 
swindler who for years had piled lie upon lie, fraud on fraud {Lug auf 
Lug, Trvg auf Trug). After this these Memoirs were disposed of 
so far as Germany w’as concerned, and it is but fair therefore that, 
now the book has been published in England, English readers should 
know what they have to expect in these nauseous papers. Such post- 
humous bites and growls have become a great nuisance of late. No 
one is safe from these literary ghouls. The assassin cannot be called 
to account; the victims generally can no longer defend themselves. 
Fortunately, in the case of Baron Stockmar, there is no necessity, at 
least in England, to defend his character and that of his friend and 
patron the late King of the Belgians, against the silly charges of Miss 
Bauer. But the accused is not so often so safe, nor the accuser so 
untrustworthy and discredited. The memoirs of Karoline Bauer may 
at least serve one good purpose, if they act as a caution against all 
memoirs d outre tombe.f 


• Truth, January 29, 1866, pp. 167, 158. I 

t ** Copies Correspondence,” &c., pp. 3, 4, but in a later letter (p. 10) the 
Professor admits that he knows nothing of the Gterman editor. 
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The highly respectable firm who published the English 
edition of the ‘‘Memoirs” replied to the Professor, incorporating 
in their reply Baron Ernest von Stockmar's letter to the 
German publisher. With more zeal than discretion, the learned 
Professor, instead of letting the question rest, entered into a 
controversy with the publishers. He replied to them : — 

No doubt, in saying that Miss Karoline Bauer calls herself a niece 
of Baron Stockmar’s, I meant to imply that on this as on other points 
she was simply romancing. Have the publishers of her Memoirs re- 
futed my statement 1 They say that the present Baron Stockmar 
writes of her as the daughter of the step-sister of his grandfather. 
Does that make her the niece of the late Baron Stockmar ? Karoline’s 
baptismal certificate, dated March 29, 1807 — not, as she states. May 28, 
1808 — will show what her real relationship to the Stockmar family 
was. 

This letter shows great carelessness on the part of the writer, 
for throughout these volumes Miss Bauer never calls herself the 
niece of Baron Stockmar, but always his cousin. The publishers 
rejoined : — “ We consider we have refuted Professor Max 
Miiller^s statement, inasmuch as in our letter we showed that 
the present Baron Stockmar admitted her relationship as cousin 
of his father, which is precisely the position she claims for 
herself throughout these Memoirs.^^ * After setting forth the 
baptismal certificate of Karoline as given in the “ Memoirs t 
the publishers continue : — 

We hope we may be allowed to take this opportunity of protesting 
against the term literary hoax as applied to these Memoirs. What- 
ever opinion may be entertained in regard to the trustworthiness of 
Karoline Bauer, there can be no doubt that these Memoirs are 
genuine, and were written by herself • and apart from the testimony of 
the present Baron *Stockmar and the extracts from his father’s letters, 
offer sufficient evidence as to the correctness of the main facts as re- 
corded by Karoline Bauer.J 

The Professor replied in a lengthy letter, from which we have 
space only for these extracts. After contemptuously assuring 
the publishers that when he spoke of the “Memoirs” as a literary 
hoax, he fully expected to hear that they themselves were not 
the perpetrators, but the victims of it, and that how completely 
innocent they were of any intention to hoax they have^ shown 
by expressing their conviction that these Memoirs were genuine, 
and written by Karoline Bauer herself. He then proceeds to 
state, on the authority of the German editor, of whom the 


* Copies Correspondence,” &o., p. 7. Conf. Memoirs,” especially 

vol. i. pp. 38, 4.2, 43, 44. t Vol. i. p. 1. 

X ” Copies Correspondence,” &o., p. 8. I6id. pp. 9, 10. 

[Vol. OXXIII. No. CCXLVI.]— New Sbeibs, Vol. LXVII. No. U. G G 
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Professor on the next page * admits he knows nothing, that 
Karoline Bauer was illiterate, that she could not have written 
these Memoirs, but that the merit of all her literary compositions 
belongs to the editor. The Professor adds this passage in the 
editor’s own words : — What she left me was merely canvas, 
and the many-coloured and often very tangled threads, wool, 
silk, and a few pearls. My pen was the hard-workilig em- 
broiderer, bringing order into chaos, doing the work, and adding 
of my own and from other sources whenever it seemed necessary 
in order to give clearness and completeness to the picture.^^ 1* 
Much is made of the fact that Karoline Bauer, though an 
actress, should wish to appear just one year and two months 
younger than her certificate allows.^^ Professor Miiller says : 

I thought I had sufficiently hinted at the real reason of this 
anachronism." J No doubt it is our fault, but wc can attach 
no meaning to this suggestion. 

As to the correctness of the main facts recorded by Karoline 
13auer," the Professor emphatically gives his opinion: — 

No historian will take the main facts, even of the Chronique 
ScandaUnse of the nineteenth centur}', from the Memoirs of Karoline 
Bauer ; the editor of these very Memoirs, her best friend, attributes 
to her an immortal§ delight in lying and intrigue, and brands her 
whole character as nothing but lying, fraud, hypocrisy, and ;ict- 
ing. ! [But he makes this admission :] I know, of course, from letters 
which I have received, that men, and women too, who pride thornsolves 
on their superior knowledge of the world and the flesh, consider these 
Memoirs as very vraiseinhlahle, and the facts stated in them as very 
natural. I feel quite unequal to contest such authoritative assertions 

but in ray own special department, if there is a Sanskrit 

scholar who has once told un untnitlj, knowing it to be an untrutli, I 
say to him apage^ and he is to me as if he did no,t exist. Surely, 
then, after what the German editor of Karoline Bauer’s Memoirs has 
said of her I was right to say apagn to these Memoirs.^ 

He then quotes the well-known remark of Lord Palmerston : 
Among politicians I have only met one man who was 
altogether disinterested, and that is Stockmar/' Elsewhere 
Professor Muller quotes Lord Palmerston^s words as being; “ I 
never but once met a perfectly disinterested man of this kind, 
and that is Stockmar but what '‘kind^^ of men did Lord 
Palmerston mean ? The words are ambiguous. We should say 

* “ Copies Correspondence,*’ &c., p. 8. Conf. pp. 9, 10. 
t p. 9. t Ibid. p. 10. 

5 Sic m original, but surely immoral is intended. , \\ Ibid* p. 10. 

l/jicl. pp. 10, 11. I w r 

** The Professor’s Preface to “Memoirs of Baron Stookmar," vol. i. 
pp. XIV. and 387. 
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the kind he meant was foreign adventurers. As to Leopold I., 
the Professor refers, without quoting them, to the memorable 
words in which the Times passed judgment on his public and 
private character at the time of his death.* Now, Stockmar 
may or not have been so disinterested as Lord Palmerston 
thought him, but we think Truth fairly and accurately sums 
up the facts : — 

Leopold was not such a saint as to make Karoline Bauer’s story 
inherently impossible. He was self-seeking, licentious, and stingy. 
Baron Stockmjir was not mercenary, but he was precisely the man to 
play Sir Pandarus of Troy to a royal friend, and he probably thought 
ho was doing his cousin a good turn. The episode occurred when in 
France, Russia, England, and Germany, the nobility competed for the 
honour of furnishing a chhre amie to a royal personage out of their 
own families, and in this particular matter Leopold and Stockmar 
were neither better nor worse than their contemporaries.t 

Professor Miillcr, in his rash zeal to save the reputation of 
his countrymen, discredits the reputation of his countrywomen, 
and injures his own character for discrimination. If every 
historical narrative found to contain one wilful misstatement is 
to be rejected as wholly incredible, how few memoirs, journals, 
or diaries, would be admissible as evidence. The historian's 
duty is to winnow the wheat from the chaff, and to utilize the 
grains of fact, however few, which may remain after that 
sifting process. 

The publishers, in their last letter to the Times, accurately 
state the result of the controversy ; — Neither by Professor 
Max JMiiller, nor anybody else, has even any attempt been made 
to shake Karoline Baucr^s main contention, that she was induced 
by her cousin to come to England to join his patron, and that 
she was subsequently sacrificed to political considerations.]: 
This is the only matter of interest this book has for English- 
men, and we propose to consider Karoline Bauer'^ story, not 
that ill itself it is of much importance, but Leopold I. and 
Baron Stockmar have been so ridiculously overpraised, 
especially by Sir Theodore Martin, that in the interests of 
historical truth it is well to show that these Germans were men 
and not angels. When the story of the relations between Leopold 
and Karoline is eliminated from this book, there remains little 
but the German editor^s “ embroidery,” which, in English, is 
called padding, full of errors and blunders, and most of it 

* We presume the Professor refers to the notice of King Leopold, reprinted 
in the " Times Annual Summaries for a Quarter of a Century." 

t Truth, nbi nupra. 

t “ Copies of Correspondence,” &c., p. 13. 
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having little if any connection with Karoline Bauer. The 
Introduction prefixed to the “ Memoirs is, we presume, a bit 
of this " embroidery.” It so closely resembles the rhapsodies 
of the editor of the Linsingen " Letters,” that we lire led to 
surmise that he is also the editor of these ‘‘ Memoirs.” If our 
readers remember, or will refer to our article on the Letters,”*^ 
they will be struck by the likeness of the rhapsodies we there 
quote to what now follows : — 

The pen trembles in my hand, for my heart — this old, storm-beaten, 
tired hejirt — still must tremble at the thought, that when the eyes of 
strangers read these lines, it — ^this heart — will have ceased to beat, 
this hand will rest stifi' and cold under the earth ! Dust — ashes of 
my life ! This poor human heart, which once bloomed and laughed so 
full of youthful gaiety, like a flower of spring in the first sunshine 
which the young heart, bright with joy, took for an everlasting one, 
and which since then has erred and fhiled so much, suffered and wept t 
And of this heart, and its demons, and its old long-forgotten, long-dead 
stories, I will speak here ; but must likewise speak of other hearts 
and their demons and their old scattered and forgotten stories, as life 
brought them under my notice, out of which I first learned to know 
life when I myself was still an innocent, stupid child. Of course, only 
much later, when 1 had myself tasted the tree of knowledge and for- 
feited paradise, all became so frightfully clear to me as I here relate 
it; but the terrified looks which 3ie ignorant little girl even then cast 
into the depths and shallows of the heart, continued their efibet dur- 
ing the whole of my after-life, enlightening and consuming. 

And after referring to her earlier publications, in which her 

career as an artiste lies open before a sympathizing rcader,^^ 
the introduction concludes : Here now follows my life as a 

woman ; but the life of a woman is her heart, and the life of the 
heart is love.”t 

On that portion of Karoline^s life which preceded her intro- 
duction to Leopold wc shall not dwell at length. Karoline 
Philippine Auguste Bauer was born at Heidelberg, March 29, 
1807. The Bauer family are said in these Memoirs to be of 
Polish origin, a modest branch of the illustrious house of 
Poniatowski, whose name the Bauers formerly bore. One of 
the family bought a small estate near Kassell, which he farmed 
himself, and thenceforth called himself simply Bauer. This is, 
of course, equivalent to Boer — a name not now very acceptable 
to English ears, and to the English boor,^^ now only used as 
a term of contempt. In this translation it is rendered husband- 
man, but we think “yeoman" would be the accurate rendering. 
Some of this Bauer’s descendants entered the armies of various 


• Ubi supra. 


t “Memoirs,” vol. i., Introduction. 
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German States; amongst them^ Heinrich Bauer, Karoline's 
father, who became an equerry to Duke Alexander of Wur- 
temburg/^ and at the time of Karoline’s birth was lieutenant 
and adjutant in the Grand Ducal Baden regiment of Light 
Dragoons/^* Duke Alexander came to Koburg as a suitor for 
the hand of the Princess Antoinette, daughter of the Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Coburg. He was accompanied by his equerry, 
Heinrich Bauer, whom his daughter, or her editor, describes as 

the wild Heinrich. In him the restless Polish blood was 
always foaming and boiling indomitably. He was handsome, 
vigorous, confident of victory as the war god, proud and bold as 
a young lion, wanton as a wild foal, generous as a Poniatowski, 
easy-minded as a cornet, a spoiled favourite of the gods and of 
women Being what he was, we are not surprised to read 
that at a ball he saw the fifteen-year-old Christine Oermanice 
Christelchen Stockmar, and fell over head and ears in love with 
the sweet young child. t They were married, and Karoline was 
the fourth and youngest child of the marriage. Her father fell 
at the battle of Aspern in the May of the year in which she 
was torn. 

The head of the Stockmar family, into which Lieutenant 
Bauer married, was Brnest Frederick Stockmar, described as 

Landkammerath in Coburg, a well-to-do merchant and manu- 
facturer.”t He directed the money transactions of the Ducal 
Court of Coburg, which was in perennial financial difllculties, 
and, we are told, it was with positive terror at last that he 
used to see the Court messenger approaching his beautiful snug 
house at the market-place in Coburg, or his charming summer 
residence in the suburbs, called the ‘ Glockenberg," carrying 
something wrapped up under his arm. He knew then that the 
Duke or Duchess, or the Princes or Princesses, were once more 
in great straits, and on the point of borrowing from him, ^ on 
pledge.^ So oft-repeated were these visits of the Ducal mes- 
sengers that they turned the poor old Landkammerath into a 
nervous hypochondriac during the last years of his life ; nay/’ 
so say the Memoirs, from time to time he suffered from real 
mental derangement." There is a savour of pawnbroking in 
this description, which makes us think that the social status of 
old Stockmar was not so high as these Memoirs and those of 
his son represent. Be that as it may, on his death it was 
found that he had lent to the Ducal family 17,000 thalers, and 
neither he nor his family after his death ever received payment 


* “Memoirs,** vol. i. p. 1. t P« 21, 

“ Memoirs of Baron Stockmar/* vol. i. p. xxxvi. Landkammerath, we 
are there told, is literally “Counsellor of the Chamber of Provincial Finances.** 
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of one penny of principal or interest. " But the Duke and his 
Court always remained the most gracious protectors of the 
Stockmar family/^* The Landkammerath was twice married. 
His eldest son by his first marriage was Johann 'Ernest, the 
father of Baron Stockmar. By his second marriage he had 
one daughter, Christine^ the mother of Karoline Bauer. 
Christine, we are told, became the playmate of the young 
princes and princesses of Koburg, including Ernest, the father 
of the Prince Consort; Victoria, afterwards the Duchess of 
Kent ; and Leopold, the hero of Karoline Bauer's romance, who 
is described as being, even then, reserved, cool, calculating, 
appearing almost always «s if lost in thought."t At the age of 
eighteen he is described in the ''Memoires d’une Jeune 
Grccque as " a tall young man, with a false look and a dis- 
agreeable smile, and speaking wretched French.”f This “ Jeune 
Greeque was Pauline Adelaide Alexandre Panam, the mistress 
of Leopold, eldest brother of Ernest, who had become the 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Koburg. Unfortunately, she inspired 
Leopold with similar feelings to those which she had kindled in 
his brother, which caused her a scene of furious jealousy ."§ 
This liaieon between Duke Ernest and the young Greek, 
throws some light on an obscure passage in Sir Theodore 
Martinis Life of the Prince Consort." We are there told : 

1824 a separation was arranged between the Duke [of 
Saxe-Koburg] and the Duchess (followed by a divorce in 1826), 
but not before she had established a hold upon the affections of 
her children, which, although they never saw her again, re- 
mained with them to the last."|| Two years before, Karoline 
Bauer saw at Koburg ^^the mother of the young Koburg 
princes, the unhappy Duchess Luise, an elegant, attractive 
woman, with fair locks and blue eyes. Even at that time 
grave discords were troubling their married life, and darkened 
the sunny 'youth of their children. The scandal about the 
'young Greek’ was still going on, although she had had 
many successors in Koburg since Madame Alexandre Panam 
threatened the publication of her Memoirs. To avenge herself 
for the many acts of infidelity on the part of her husband, and 
to distract herself in the loneliness of her heart, the Duchess 
had now likewise begun to spin love-threads on her own 
account. In Koburg the very sparrows on the roofs twittered 
stories of the amours both of Duke and Duchess."^ 

The following sketch of Baron Stockmar and his domestic 


* ••Memoirs,” vol. i. pp. 13, 14, 15, 16. + Ibid. p. 17. 

t Quoted in “Memoirs,” vol. i. p. 30. § Ibid. 

II “Life of tbc Prince Consort,” vol. i. p. 6. ^ “Menjoirs,” vol. i. p. 44. 
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relations is valuable, because it shows what the man really w^ 
whom Sir Theodore Martin so extravagantly overpraises, and it 
also enables us to judge of the truthfulness of his cousin’s story 
as to his treatment of her : — 

Frau Fanny von Stockmar was always a puzzle to me, more espe- 
cially as cousin Christian’s wife. She was the only daughter of Chris- 
tian Stockmar’s maternal uncle, Sommer, a wealthy apothecary ; she 
was by no means pretty ; brought up in the style of the lower middle 
classes, she had a harsh character, which became more bitter and sour 
as she grew older, just like a mixture of gall-nuts and vinegar. It 
was a match without love. Christian married the 100,000 thalers to 
secure for himself a perfectly independent position in his relations to 
the Prince. He knew that in this independence lay his power. This 
political and personal power the Baron Christian von Stockmar 
managed to preserve, even to his death, during a lengthy career at the 
Courts of London and Brussels. He loved money, not for its own 
sake, but he loved it as a moans to an end — to his ambitious ends. 
Love of honour and a desire to rule were the chief features of his 
character — the mainsprings of his action. And thus he married his 
unamiable cousin Fanny Sommer’s money, and took reluctantly the 
wife into the bargain. But being a clever diplomatist, he knew how 
to arrange matters so that his wife was not peculiarly burdensome to 
him. He only married her that he might live free and unshackled in 
England, whilst she remained with their children in Koburg. Now 
and then he would visit his family in Koburg in summer,* and then 
brought with him for his wife beautiful diamonds in place of love, 
presents of princely personages to whom the clever diplomatist Baron 
Stockmar had been of service. Sometimes several years would elapse 
without Stockmar seeing his wife and children. So far as I know, he 
has never taken them with him to England or to Brussels.t She sat 
in quiet Koburg, consumed with jealousy, but scraping, scraping, 
scraping together money upon money. As years went on she har- 
dened more and more, till she became avarice personified ; and by 
means of this avarice she was able later on to take a terrible revenge 
on her poor, old, slowly dying husband for her neglected youth.}; 

The early days of Karoline were spent in Karlsruhe, the small 
dull capital of the Grand Duchy of Baden. It was intended 
that she should be a governess, but early in life she became 
stage-struck. To use her own words^ “ All the abundance of 
earthly bliss I believed to exist upon those giddy boards. Happy 
cbild^ who in her innocence did not dream how dangerous those 
boards may become for a poor vain foolish hearty and for a 

* The accuracy of this statement is shown passim^ not only in Martin’s 

Life of the Prince Consort,” but also in the ” Memoirs of Stockmar.” 

f The truth of these statements is also shown by the authorities referred to 
in the last note, especidly ” Memoirs of Stockmar,” vol. i. p. Iv. 

J ” Memoirs,” vol. i. pp. 41, 42. 
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■whole ruined human life ! Her becoming an actress was re« 
pulsive to her uncle and godfather^ General Bauer. He was in- 
dignant at the idea that his name should be in a playbill, and 
that a Bauer, with the noble blood of the PoniatoWfekis in her 
veins, should stand on the ignoble boards. He had rather, he 
said, she should be a farm servant.^’t 

A more influential relative than the General was cousin 
Christian Stockmar, who by the time Karoline was fifteen years 
old had, from being the medical adviser of Prince Leopold, 
become his secretary and friend. He had al^o been created a 
baron by the King of Saxony. Prince Leo|)old also by this 
time had married the Princess Charlotte of Wales, and was left 
a widower, amply endowed by the English Parliament at the cost 
of the people. " Christian, says Karoline, was then (1822) 
the most amiable and charming of cousins. He quickly won 
my whole child-like confidence,^’ and she confided to him her 
aspirations to become an actress. He expressed his approval, 
saying in his original humorous way : — 

Aunt Ghristiane, that which Is destined to be good vinegar turns 
sour soon. Hitherto our family has not been blessed with artistic 
talent. 1 shall be glad to call an artiste cousin, and a cousin an 
artiste ; but one thing I must insist upon, Lina, that you turn out a 
true, dignified, and able comMienne, and that you put on every 
performance new shoes and gloves : that you owe to your art and to 
the respectability of your family. J 

The honour of the united families of Poniatowski Bauer, and 
Stockmar, the descendants of the yeoman and the pawnbroker, 
being secured by this stipulation as to new shoes and gloves, it 
was resolved that the wishes of the stage-struck girl should be 
gratified. In that hour,’^ she says, there was hardly over 
the whole world a happier mortal than young Linchen.^^§ She 
had not attained sixteen years when she made her debut on the 
Court stage at Karlsruhe. She says of herself : I, a girl of 
fifteen, still a simple innocent child, who looked upon the tree 
of knowledge just as she would upon a beautiful apple tree, which 
bears rich juicy fruit for us ! Alas! I was not to remain much 
longer so childlike and simple. In the new world of stage scenes 
one turns world- wise frightfully fast.^’ || If her own account of 
herself be to be believed, she at once achieved an easy and 
brilliant triumph, but certainly she was not less vain than others 
of her craft, and her account of her success is no doubt much 


* “ Memoirs,” vol. i. p. 6. . * 

t Ibid, vol. i. pp. li, 42. There is a difference in the two versions 

of the General’s objection. J Ibid. pp. 42, 43, $ *Uid. p. 43. 

11 Ibid. p. 77. 
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exaggerated. She had other experiences which she thus alludes 
to 

-I was sixteen years old. I was pretty, sought after, and lionized. 
1 was the enfant gate of the Karlsruhe public, and I was a public 
actress I Under such circumstances it is surely but natural that love 
approached me — love in all its shapes, love tender and coarse, noble 
and vulgar — sweet, sweet, love that makes one happy and elevates one 
to the sky — and false love, that vile passion,” as old Sophie Schroder 
used to call it — that dissolute demon of the heart that poisons the 
character and drags body and soul into the mire. 1 was [she adds] 
barely sixteen years old when I loved for the drst time with the 
fervour and ardour of a pure young heart which has not been 
desecrated by any ignoble thought.* 

The first object, to use the language of Mr. Sergeant Bazfuz^ 
of her young and* untried affections,” was a young Hamburger 
of consumptive tendencies ; but the word love/^ she tells us, 
was never used between them.’^ Indeed, the relations between 
them remind us of those between Nicholas Nickleby and 
Fanny Squeers, described by the lady as “not exactly en- 
gaged, but going to be.^^ The gentleman going to a party at the 
house of another actress, was led captive by her at her will, and 
poor Karoline returned half dead from the party, “ on the verge 
of despair with shame and woe. 1 had aged,^’ she tells us, “ years 
that evening. The sweet dream of youth and innocence lay 
behind me spoiled. I had tasted of the tree of knowledge.” f 
She then became the object of the insidious attentions of a 
married man, General Count von Bismarck, of the family of the 
Bismarck of our day, of whom she details much unsavoury 
gossip, and who, she says, “ ever remained to her an anxious 
friend and protector, though he never became her lover.” f As 
to tbe truth of this last statement, we are free to confess we 
have grave doubts. The lady herself makes the frank and re- 
markable confession, that years afterwards the question forced 
itself upon her, “ Wouldst thou have been happier, if thou hadsfc 
at that time waited — ignoring the dictates of conscience and 
heart — and, as reward, become at last Countess Bismarck.”§ 
Karoline also narrates that when she was but sixteen years 
old, she was subject to another temptation. “ This time,^’ she 
continues, “it proceeded from no less a personage "than the 
reigning Duke (of Baden). He was full sixty by that time, had 
never been married, but had been the most dissolute prince of 
his age.” || 

An engagement at the Court Theatre at Berlin prevented a 


* “ Memoirs/* vol. i. p. 83. t p. 87. 

X Ibid. p. 100. § Ibid. p. 101. II Ibid. p. 101. 
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catastrophe. Her description of theatrical life in Berlin sixty 
years ago is amusing^ but we cannot dwell upon it. At Berlin 
she became subject to an amorous persecution by Prince August^ 
son of the youngest and least distinguished brother of*Frederick 
the Greats and who^ on account of his many gallant adventures, 
was known as Prince Don Juan.^^ To escape his importunities, 
Karoline on one occasion jumped out of a window, sought an 
interview with the King, Frederick Wilhelm HI., and besought 
his protection. The King himself was accustomed to have what 
were called “ patting flirtations with his actresses, but he in- 
dignantly called out again and again, “ vile, shocking, mauvais 
s^hjet — cause disgrace — be calm, child — shall have satisfaction ; 
let justice take its course ; but pray, spare Prince for my sake/^* 
To the Prince himself the King in the same spasmodic manner 
jerked out these injunctions : ‘‘ Bauer to he let alone — decent 
girl — don^t like that — no scandal — enough talk already among the 
people — unpleasant.”t After this Karoline attracted the admira- 
tion of one SamailofF, a Russian swindler, to whom she was 
publicly betrothed, but ere any marriage could be solemnized 
his real character was discovered, and he was sentenced to six 
years* penal servitude.^^ t 

From all these temptations Karoline would have us believe 
she escaped scatheless, but what then mean her regrets over her 
knowledge of the tree of good and evil, and the loss of her inno- 
cence through becoming an actress ? Besides, she admits the 
existence in Berlin of rumours to the contrary. : § we cannot but 
believe that these rumours had foundation in fact, and that they 
reached the ears of her cousin Baron Stockmar. 

The origin of the connection between Karoline and Prince 
Leopold is obscure. She states that at a ball in Berlin, in 
February 1826, 

the King was present, attended by a large suite. At his side 
walked an ilfustrious English officer, in scarlet uniform resplendent 
with gold, with a mighty acquiline nose— the Duke of Wellington, the 
famous hero of the War of Independence. The King nodded to mo 
with a gracious smile, as if he would say, “ Ah I you have dressed 
yourself up very prettily.” I also noticed how the King pointed us 
out to the Duke (Augusta Brede and me). The Duke looked at us 
very placidly, but then started, and gazing at me very searchingly, 
whispered a word to the King ; he too stopped and fixed his eyes 
upon me in astonishment ; and I could see repeatedly this evening 
that 1 was an object of very special attention both for his Majesty and 
his great English guest. A young officer from the King’s suite, who 
afterwards engaged me to dance, at last satisfied^my burning curiosity. 

• ’‘Memoirs,** vol. i. p. 175. f Hid, p. 177. 

t Hid. p. 275 ei set/. § Hid, vol. iL pp. 110, 131. 
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He had heard quite distinctly how Wellington whispered to the King 
in French : “ What a remarkable likeness to our late Princess 

Charlotte of England, the wife of Prince Leopold of Koburg! ** We 
shall soon see how portentous this likeness was to turn out for me.* 

The Duke’s whisper may have been subjectively interpreted 
in the officer’s mind^ as Caroline interpreted the king’s smile ; 
but the story is so far corroborated by the fact that early in 1826t 
the Duke of Wellington went dn an embassy to Russia, and we 
may presume that en route he passed through Berlin. If there, 
he might have attended a ball, and he might have been struck 
by a likeness between Karoline and the late Princess Charlotte. 
That there was such a likeness we — if we may believe Karoline 
— have the testimony of Leopold himself: — 

On one occasion, with the greatest equanimity [so she tells us] he 
compared our points of resemblance. Princess Charlotte had a more 
finely cut nose but not so pretty a mouth as Mizi. Charlotte was 
fuller in form j Mizi is the more graceful. The fair hair and the 
fresh complexion are common to both. And so he continued his 
complacent analysis, till I imjjatiently interrupted him. “ Your High- 
ness forgets the faithful hearts which in equal fulness beat or have 
beaten for you ! ” That put his Royal Highness a little out of 
countenance. J 

We reject, however, as in the highest dqgree improbable, what 
Karoline insinuates but does not venture to affirm, that the 
Duke reported to the Prince that there existed in Berlin an 
actress bearing a strong likeness to his deceased wife. Accord- 
ing to Karoline, her first meeting with the Prince occurred two 
years after this. The Prince canm to Potsdam on a visit to King 
Frederick Wilhelm III. His Majesty, according to his custom, 
appeared at dessert after the dinner given at his expense to the 
Court actresses, and said kindly to Karoline : 

^ I am looking forward to the enjoyment of the Hottentottin.”§ You 
sing and dauce charmingly. I have chosen a merry piece to cheer up 
my very taciturn guest. He has made inquiry for you ; you are a 
cousin of Baron Stockmar’s, who has unfortunately not accompanied 
him here ; he is in Koburg : the Prince will give him a report about 
your play. Do your best ; be very merry. 

Her first impression of her future lover she thus records : — 

During tho overture I looked through the peephole in the curtain, 
and there 1 saw, scarcely five paces distant from the stage, beside the 
King, a tall, well-made gentleman in the scarlet uniform of an English 

♦ “ Memoirs,” vol. i. p. 132. t “ Greville’s Journal,” vol. i. p..78. 

X Yol. ii. p. 209. Mizi (Missy?) seems to have been the name by which 
Leopold familiarly called the lady. 

§ It seems to nave been a burlesque. 
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officer, glittering with gold, with a pale, firmly cut face, short black 
hair, and large, dark, melancholy eyes. His face was more interesting 
than handsome, and he looked considerably older than 1 had fancied 
him to be. In his whole appearance l.was soon struck I)y a look of 
weariness, almost amounting to exhaustion ; there was weariness in 
his relaxed features, weariness in his bearing, weariness in his slow 
conversation, weariness in the dull look of his eyes. ^‘The poor 
melancholy Prince ! [was her comment]. “Well, the Hottentot will 
do her utntost to-night to cheer hfin up ; and I did my best ** [and 
she had her reward. At her first entrance on the stage] “ I noticed 
even then, with satisfaction, that Prince Leopold did not take his 
opera-glass off me, and that he sat there quite a changed person— in 
lively animation, all eyes and ears. During the performance the 
King and his Court laughed heartily, and even the melancholy Prince 
Leopold I caught several times faintly smiling. 

She adds that the Princess “opera-glass was again very busy 
following my merry leaps in my mad Hottentot solo daiice.’^ * 

This passage is not without bearing on the truthfulness of these 
Memoirs. This sketch of Leopold is life-like. It may be veri* 
fied by a glance at Winterhalter's portrait of him,t and it tallies 
exactly with another verbal sketch of him which will be found 
in “ Villette.” Karoline appeared before the Prince in other 
characters, and on each occasion found the same favour before 
his eyes.^' At this time she and her mother were in pecuniary 
embarrassments through the extravagance of one of her brothers, 
a state of things which may easily have led them to listen to 
the Princess invitations. She, the mother and daughter, were 
in a gloomy mood/^ considering how they could raise money, 
when one Herr Huhnlein was announced. A stout gentleman^ 
looking very fresh and merry, elegantly dressed, his hair frizzled, 
stood before us, and introduced himself to us as Chamberlain 
to Prince Leopold of Koburg,^' J and putting on a very signifi- 
cant air ** ai^nounced he was sent to inquire if His Royal High- 
ness could pay his respects to Frau Rittmeisteriu and Fraulein 
Hauer the next day The request was of course granted, and 
the interview accordingly took place, “The ever cautious Prince” 
coming to the house of the actress, not in the Court equipage at 
his disposal, but in an ordinary hired carriage. The impression 
the Prince produced on the lady was not so favourable as made 
by him at the theatre. Instead of his uniform he wore 

an unusually long surtout of black cloth, tightly buttoned from top to 
bottom. His short black hair, glossy with pomatum, seen by daylight, 
turned out to be a very ingeniously made wig. Add to this, his pale, 

* “Memoirs,** vol. ii. pp. 30, 32. ^ 

t An engraving from this portrait will be found in Martin's “ Life of the 
Prince Consort,” vol. ii. p. 249. t “Memoirs,” voL ii. p. 34. 
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languid complexion, his weary, weary expression, his stooping relaxed 
gait, his slow, deliberate, subdued way of speaking : all this reminded 
one more of a pedantic recluse professor and old bachelor of upwards 
of fifty, than of a gay prince of eight-and-thirty. Only his finely 
shaped mouth, with its pleasing smile, and his large dark melancholy 
eyes, were exceedingly interesting and attractive.* 

'What the lady calls '^a rather tedious conversation of about 
an hour” ensued, which she relates with a verbal precision 
which would require the services of a practised and dexterous 
shorthand writer. The conversation was certainly what she 
describes it, remarkable, as it was to be decisive for her whole 
life. I remember,^* she says, “ ever^ word of the conversation 
between the Prince and myself, as if we had sat thus opposite 
each other yesterday, and not half a century ago,*^ t but after 
such a lapse of time, this report of it cannot be verbally accurate. 
She has dramatized this conversation, and makes the Prince 
talk like a heavy father in a melodrama. The Prince 
avowed himself struck by the literally astonishing likeness'^^ 
in Karoline ^^to his lamented and ever-beloved wife,^^ and 
after beating about the bush for about an hour, said suddenly, 
with a forced laugh and embarrassment : “ Apropos, friend 
Stockmar has, besides, commissioned me to examine his 
cousin a little, ‘ unter vier augen * (quite privately) . May I do 
so ? Permission was of course granted, and another long con- 
versation followed, in which the Prince made many and close 
inquiries as to the lady^s career and prospects, and above all her 
love affairs. At length he came to the point ; ''And your heart 
was never conquered " Never.^^ " Is your heart quite free 
even this day ? " Quite free I She forgot her betrothal to 

the Russian swindler. 

The Prince seized my two hands, drew me quite close to him, and 
breathed into my car — [what follows is in true “ heavy father ” style] : 
** And if a poor, weary, sorely tried man, whom the world envies on 
account of his high birth and worldly possessions, but who often feels 
very unhappy and lonely — if he came to you and said, ‘ Come with me 
into my golden solitude 1 1 will love and honour thee as my dear wife, 
and guard thee against any new misfortune of thy heart! Thou 
dialt be relieved of all earthly care, and also thy family shall be pro- 
vided for ; but thou must also be able to renounce the glitter and 
glory of the stage — renounce homage and the loud pleasure of this 
world. Thou must devote thyself wholly and entirely to this man, 
in true love and sweet happy domesticity.’ If this question were 
addressed to you, what answer would your heart prompt 7 ” I 
trembled — the tears rushing from my eyes; for this poor, weary, 


* “ Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 37. 
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sorely tried man stood before me. Much touched, I uttered these 
words with difficulty, and hardly audibly : “ If I were to follow this 
man into his solitude, I should need to love him more than my life.’* 
“ And you would be able, in time, to love me so that you^would sac- 
rifice for me the stage and the world ? ” “I do not know, your High- 
ness ; but I would try to do so ; and then I should tell you the truth 
only.” I felt giddy, and had to hold on by the armchair, lest I 
should fall "with agitation. I felt a soft kiss on my brow.* 

The Prince then joined the mother, who was listening behind 
the door, and addressed her in another long monologue, in which 
he made this declaration : — 

What kind of a position 1 can olfer your daughter by my side 
I hardly know as yet But that it will be a thoroughly honour- 
able one, founded on a moral basis, and that I stand before you 
with the purest intentions, I believe 1 cannot better prove to you 
* than by confiding all particulars, formalities, and your Lina’s future 
to the pure hand and to the faithful heart of Christian Stockmar. 
1 shall at once make a full confession to your nephew, who is also 
my best adviser ; he will advise you as well as me, and so well and 

rightly as no one else can The hearty affection I conceived 

for Lina when I first saw her has turned into passionate love this 
day. 

He ended by begging both mother and daughter to visit 
Koburg while he was there.t If this representation be true, it 
was on the Prince’s part a case of love at first sight, and Stock- 
mar had not sent the Prince on a quest after his cousin ; but we 
are by no means sure that the story is truly told. A long con- 
ference between the mother and the daughter followed, in which 
the mother said, with wonderful firmness : There arc but two 
advisers and guides possible in this matter — cousin Christian and 
your own heart.*^ She also plainly told her daughter, “ You 
can only become his morganatic spouse.^* Within a few days 
a short friendly letter arrived from cousin Christian, who in- 
vited us to come to Koburg for some days, as soon as possible.^^ 
Leave of absence from the theatre was obtained, and mother and 
daughter started away to meet a golden fortune. { 

At Koburg they saw Stockmar, who express^ a wish that 
they might one day look back with pleasure to the romantic 
cause of their visit. ** He was/* Karoline observed, “ very much 
agitated. One could hear in every word he pronounced how bis 
nerves vibrated.'’^ She found that his wife’s surly disposition 
had grown all the surlier and harsher during the seven years of 
their strange loveless wedlock, in which the hus band lived in 

* " Memoirn/’ vol. ii. pp. 42, 43. 
t Uid. pp. 44, 40. J Uid. pp. 48, 49. 
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English Court circles, and the spouse with the children in 
small secluded Koburg. This lady/^ she adds, afterwards 
became my bitterest enemy from jealousy/^ Stockmar, she 
found, had become more decidedly Anglified in his dress and 
manners. I was also much struck by a strange mixture of 
the bourgeois and courtier which showed itself in his deport- 
ment. However, his peeuliar talent for dictatorial rule had 
developed itself most perceptibly in him/^ She reports, quasi 
verbatim^ a long discourse of Stockmar’s, “ mon fidele soutien 
et ami,'^ as Leopold was fond of calling him. It is evidently 
dramatized, but the facts in it may be distinguished from 
the " embroidery.** The Prince, his adviser frankly, indeed 
cynically said, amused himself with silly liaisons. Beautiful 
ladies of rank threw out their nets after him, but when they 
found they would have to become as it were dead to the 
world, “and that their allowance too would of necessity be 
small,*^ they desisted in their attempts to catch him. The 
Prince was not rich; he had only an annual allowance of 
d5 50,0 00 from England, and with his great economy had saved 
out of that in the course of time. ^^Yes,^* he added, “the 
Prince is very economical. Great wealth, therefore, will not 
be obtained from him.** The Prince*s intentions towards 
Karoline were honest, and he wished to conclude nothing 
but an honourable union, and he had put the matter into 
Stockmar*s hand, and given him carte blanclve» What Stock- 
mar*s ideas of an honourable union were he plainly stated. 
A morganatic marriage would take place, and Karoline would 
receive the title of “ Countess ** — of course quite privately. 
Should the Prince be made K^ng of Greece,* it is evident 
that he could not take with him to Athens a morganatic wife. 
In such an emergency the secret bond which alone could 
unite Karoline to the Prioce would require to be untied again 
just as privately as it was tied. In the end Stockmar ob- 
tained a promise from his cousin that she would blindly follow 
his advice and guidance. The mother naturally took alarm 
at the prospect held out, and, deeply moved, cried, “Good 
God I What cliffs have we got between. My heart tells me, 
' Lina, remain free ; remain an artiste ! * We are not a match 
for these dangers.^*t The first meeting in Koburg of Leopold and 
Karoline was at a popular festival at the Bosenau, the summer 
residence of the Grand Dukes, and the birthplace of the Prince 


* Negotiations for the Prince becoming the first Kin" of Greece were then 
on foot. t Memoirs,” vol. ii. pp. 5CMi8. 

X All engraving of the Bosenau is one of the illustrations in the ** Life of 
the Prince Consort.” See vol. 1 p. 285, 
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Consort. Karoline notes that he, then a delicate boy of nine/’ 
was at this festival. Both Leopold and Karoline had been care- 
fully tutored for the occasion by Stockmar : — 

The Prince welcomed me [narrates 'the lady] only bj‘ a look, but 
there was a sort of understanding in our looks that made me blush. 
The Prince then said aloud, am delighted to see the charming 
‘ Hottentot,’ who delighted me so in Potsdam, spin around so merrily 
with our young Koburg farmers here upon the turf ! ” I replied ; 
‘‘ Your Highness, it makes me very happy that you remember the 
poor Hottentot at all. The risk of dancing here upon the turf is 
hardly less than upon the little stage of the new palace before such 
critical eyes ! ” The Prince bowed with a smile, whispering to me as 
he did so, “ I long for the hour of meeting you at Fulbach I Mean- 
while, God speed ! ” This was accompanied by a bright flash from 
his eyes, which pierced me to the heart. I felt how my cheeks 
burned. The Prince captivated me more and more. Christian 
laughingly whispered to me, “ So I have seen you play comedy for 
the first time, little cousin, and you played it very well extempore: 
it really looked as if you spoke to the Prince for the first time.” 
He also behaved very well.* 

The day following this festival the Prince’s faithful friend 
drove his aunt and cousin to Fulbach, t where by appointment 
they met the Prince. A long interview took place : we have 
space only for a few extracts from Karoline’s lengthy tale. 
After relating how the Prince clasped her tenderly in his arms 
and kissed her on the brow and mouth, she puts into bis 
mouth another speech of the heavy father ” kind, which, she 
says, he uttered feelingly ” : 

I may hope that your heart is favourably inclined towards me, and 
will gradually learn also to love me a little — me who am so much older 
than you, and who have been tried so deeply. I cannot expect more 
at present. 1 declare at once that you have become dearer to me 
from hour to* hour since we first met — that I hope to find again by 
your side the happiness 1 lost so soon, together with quietness and 
peace. Only one thing I beg of you to tell me, even now, frankly and 
openly: is there a man whom you like more than me, whom you 
would find it at all hard to give up ? 

The lady reiterated, of course from the bottom of her heart 
and with perfect truth/’ her former assurance; “No, your 
Highness, there is no man I like better than you, and my heart 
feels more and more drawn towards you I ” ** I thank you : that is 
quite sufficient for me to-day. ” After more talk of the same 
kind, the Prince, observing “ that cousin Christian looked cross 

1 

* ** Memoirs,’^ vol. ii. pp. 62, 63. 

t It seems to have been a country house of the Grand Ducal family. 
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and annoyed,'^ said gaily, No, Stocki, you have no occasion 
to be angry ; all remains as your dictatorial will arranged it. 
Not before the spring, after my return from Italy, will the 
blissful love-knot be tied, if your lovely cousin should then please 
to have me still. .... After a while my cousin looked cheerful 
again, and nodded to me approvingly.” The lovers parted : the 
Prince went to Italy ; Karoline and her mother returned to 
Berlin, where innumerable innuendoes and disguised allusions 
to Karolinc’s sudden journey to Koburg began to reach her 
ears, and she received this warning from a fellow-actress : 
“ Beware, sweet floweret, beware of the fate of the beautiful 
Greek ! 

Some months passed with little communication between th^ 
ladies at Berlin and the Prince and his faithful friend, but at 
the end of April 1829 a bankers clerk called at the ladies^ 
house, commissioned by Stockmar to pay the motlier 1200 
thalers, and to deliver a letter. This, whieh Karoline describes 
as “ the fateful letter,^^ is that letter of Baron Stockmar’s to 
which the English publishers of this book triumphantly appeal 
in proof of the truth of Karolinc’s story as to her connection 
with Leopold, and Stockmar^s complicity in bringing it about. 
It is in these words : — 

My good Karoline, — Should you really feel able to renounce the 
stage, and your heart harbour the same feelings as your letter mani- 
fested, then quit Berlin at the latest in a few weeks. You are expected 
with longing, and may enter on this new path of life cheerfully and 
calmly. Kind regards to your mother. You must travel by way of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main and Brussels to Calais, without footman, and 
let nobody know anything about the object of your journey, otherwise 
1 shall not bo responsible for the consequences. Alight in Calais at 
the H6tel Mesieve ; Hlihnlein will be waiting for you there to accom- 
pany you to Dover and further. So apply without delay for your 
release from the theatre. If they should refuse to accept your resig- 
nation before the end of the contract, then appeal to the IGng’s grace 
through your old friend and patron Timm, but with the request in the 
meantime that he will keep the matter a profound secret. All other 
matters can be arranged from here. To acquaintances you may state 
that you leave Berlin on a starring tour. Farewell ; may God protect 
you, and may we meet again with glad hearts. 

Your true and faithful cousin^ 

Stockmar. 

P.S. — I hope that 1200 thalers will suflice for travelling and the 
sundry necessary expenses.f 


• « Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 75. 

t Vol. ii. p. 78; conf. “Copies Correspondence,” &c., p. 13. 1200 thalers 
»£180 sterling. 
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Like a Crusader of old, Karoline '^with unspeakable emotion ” 
cried, “ So it is to be ! God wills it ! ” and locked her mother 
passionately in her arms/^ * * * § The mother, more prudent and 
experienced, was not so confident that she saw — to ^ise a com- 
mon phrase of our Puritan forefathers — The hand of the Lord 
of hosts in the matter,” and she uttered this marvellous 
invocation — Oh, would that God had granted your prayer for 
your late sister Lottchen^s intercession, to let us win something 
in the lottery, we should be free from all snares and tempta- 
tions ! ” Mother,” replied the daughter, Sister Lottchen^s 
intercession has brought us good Prince Leopold ! ” I ex- 
claimed once more, courageous and merry, ^^He is the highest 
prize that could have fallen to our lot, the luckiest that I could 
gain for my happiness ! ” t This display of piety on such an 
occasion reminds one irresistibly of Mrs. Cole and her Prayer 
Book. 

In Prussia a Court actress, no more than a soldier, could quit 
the King’s service without the King’s permission. That per- 
mission was solicited by Karoline, and given her by Frederick 
Wilhelm III., who, if her report be true, was visibly affected, 
put his hand on her head,” and jerked out, Prince Leopold is 
to be envied — may he make you happy ! Farewell ! Keep us 
Berliners in your friendly remembrance, and let Timm know 
how you are getting on.”J Oh, why ” — such is Karoline’s 
subsequent reflection on this scene — did I not fall at the feet 
of the most excellent monarch at that moment, as my heart 
prompted me to do? Whp did I not embrace his knees, 
iraj)loTin(j his Majesty to yrant me a contract for ten years 
with raised salary ? For otherwise ray mother and I could not 
get through all the difficulties in which we were involved. § 

The mother and daughter then left Berlin, and travelling by 
the route prescribed by Stockmar, arrived in the highest spirits 
at Calais. ^'I remembered,” Karoline says, the ‘sentimental 
journey ^ which the good, cheerful, yet melancholy Yorick 

began here What wisdom there is in his words ! ” At 

Calais she expected to meet the Princess factotum, M. Hiihnlein, 
who on this, if no other occasion, performed for his master a 
service like that which, if history(| be true, Chiffinch, Charles II.’s 
confidential servant, was in the habit of performing for him, 
and whom Stockmar had promised should meet the travellers 


* “ Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 79. + Ibid, p, 80. 

X Timm was an official connected with the theatre. Frederick Wilhelm 

III. himself had not long before this time made a morganatic marriage. 

§ Ibid. p. 83. r ^ 

^ (l f'Uh Macaulay’s “ History of England,” the account of Charles II.’s death, 
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there. On their reaching Calais they found Hiihnlein had not 
arrived, at which they were surprised and indignant. Nor 
did he come for some days. His Highness,” he said, had 
suffered from mcgrini^ and had been unable to do without his 
accustomed personal attendant.^^* Under the auspicious guid- 
ance of M. Hiihnlein, the ladies travelled vid Dover to London. 
On the way Karoliiie was much exercised in mind by the 
questiou : Did the Prince wear a wig as a bridegroom ? For 
the thought of a wig surely affects the flame of love” — the 
simile is the lady^s own — "much as a seidlitz powder does the 
stomach but Hiihnlein assured her " that had only come about 
little by little, and that in reality his Highness need not wear 
a wig even to-day, if he were not so dreadfully afraid of catching 
cold in his head.”t 

A villa in the Regent’s Park, which appeared to Karol ine " a 
charming golden cage,” had been taken by Stockmar, but 
botli mother and daughter were inflamed with grief and rage 
because neither he nor his master were at the house to welcome 
them. The next morning Stockmar came, and in reply to 
Karoline’s indignant remonstrances at the Prince’s non- 
appearance, coolly told her, " You must never forget that Prince 

Leopold is, and ought to be, a man^of circumspection 

Do not forget, dears, that first stand political considerations, 
and then comes love. Altogether you must not regard these 
new relations from the standpoint of sentimental Germans, 
but as strong-minded creatures, who unconditionally confide in 
my integrity, and fearlessly look into the eyes of the future.” | 
The same evening the princely lover came, circumspectly 
"muffled up like an Arctic explorer, or like a light-fearing 
highwayman ; ” he scrutinized Karoline carefully, then he 
uttered slowly, " Oh, how the spring sun has burnt you on 
the journey. ”§ A scene ensued, in which the lady, provoked to 
the utmost, indignantly, almost hysterically, exclaimed, I 
hasten here in devoted love, staking my future as an artiste — 
nay, my reputation as a woman — and your Highness has no 
other word of welcome for me than a remark about my sun- 
burnt complexion ! I shall leave England again to-morrow.” (1 
The reason for the Prince’s cold demeanour towards the lady 
seems to have been, that he had received from Berlin an anony- 
mous letter giving a very different account to that given in 
these Memoirs of Karoline’s relations with Prince August of 
Prussia, the Russian swindler, and other persons, and stigma- 
tizing both mother and daughter as a couple of the worst 
— — — 

* “ Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 91. f PP* ^5. J Ibid. p. 103. 

§ Ibid. p. 105. II Ibid. p. 106. 
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intriguers, ♦ who would do anything for money. The version of 
these affairs given by the anonymous writer seems to us to be 
quite as — if not more — likely to be true, as Karoline's own 
version. Karoline, however, maintained her innocence to 
Stockmar, and affirmed that Prince August himself was her 
anonymous slanderer. Stockmar issued this fiat, You remain 
here as my guests till I have compelled the Prince to declare 
himself whether and when he intends to make you his mor- 
ganatic wife in legal and moral form, as far as circumstances 
permit But let us give the Prince a few weeks’ time to 
settle the matter with his heart in calmness.^^t The same after- 
noon, however, Stockmar, after a conference with the Prince, 
cheerfully said to Karoline, The Prince has got his lesson, and 
is quite humble-mouthed. Nov;, Lina, it rests with you to be 
prudent as the serpent and lovable and gentle as the dove,” f 
with which scriptural admonition he departed, leaving the 
Prince and the lady together. “ I never,” writes Karoline, spent 
a more dismal June than that of the year 1829, under the moist 
sky of England. The life I led was that of a poor, petted, and 
daintily fed bird in a golden cage.” § The Prince’s behaviour 
to her verifies Stockmaris description of him as being incap- 
able of feeling a deep, ardent love, totally hlase, always bored, 
an egotistical pedant.”l| He came,” says Karoline, driving 
up daily, for a call of an hour or two, dignified, cold, reserved, 
dreadfully wearisome. We had music, sang from Arion or 
Italian duets. I played the piano untiringly, and read aloud 
Henriette Hankers prosy ^ Pearls,^ while the Prince diligently 
and indefatigably drizzled''^ The singular occupation here 
mentioned was invented at Versailles in the time of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette. Drizzling in French parjilage is thus 
described : — 

The most- fashionable ladies of the Court felt no compunction in 
asking the gentlemen of their acquaintance for cast-off gold and silver 
epaulets, hilt-bands, galloons, and tassels, with which, according to 
the fashion of that period, all dresses were overloaded. Then in 
society they would pull out the gold and silver threads, and finally sell 
them. ... A paifileuse might make over 100 louis d’ors a year by this 
industry.** 

It was introduced into England by the French emigres, and 
was here called '^drizzling.” Prince Leopold was the most 
indefatigable of drizzlers.” # 

On the loveliest days of June, for hours, for deadly hours, the tall 
♦— — — f 

♦ « Memoirs,” vol. il p. 110. t p. 112. J Uid. p. ll;i. 

$ IbUL p. 114. II Ibid. p. 112. Ibid. p. 116. ** Ibid. p. 118. 
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Prince (he measured six feet one inch) with the most solemn earnest- 
ness, bending over his elegant drizzling box of tortoise-shell, carefully 
picking thread after thread out of dirty cast-off silver galloons, as 
earnestly as if his task had been to unravel the threads of the Fates. 

During these deadly hours the unfortunate Karoline read out 
page after page till a yawning fit seized her^ and she ran to the 
piano and rattled over, some favourite piece, while her mother 
would turn pale, rub her eyes and temples with eau de Cologne, 
play with her dog, and finally run into the garden, to avoid 
yawning in the Princess face. He, not noticing the ladies* 
distress, went on unwearicdly, and on leaving always showed 
Karoline how much he had made by drizzling that day. During 
the year of her stay in England, so much did he make by this 
pursuit, that, if she may be believed, he earned a handsome 
silver tureen,’^ which he gave as a birthday present to his young 
niece, our present Qucen.t At first sight this appears to be a 
very odd occupation for a man reputed to be of great ability. 
Probably it may be accounted for on this hypothesis — that the 
Prince was one of those who can think best when their physical 
activity is employed. Our readers may remember the instance 
mentioned by Sir Walter Scott of one of his schoolfellows who 
remained immovable at the head of his class. Sir Walter 
noticed that the boy, in saying his lessons, always played with a 
particular button on his jacket. Sir Walter cut off this button, 
the boy missed it, blundered in his lesson, and lost his place, 
which Sir Walter took. We remember also reading of a blind 
man who could say by heart the 119th psalm. During his 
repetition of it, he moved the key of his house from one hand 
to the other ; if the key was removed he broke down in his 
repetition. We have also heard of an eminent contributor to 
the Times — formerly an ornament to the House of Commons, 
and now of the Upper House — who, while dictating his articles 
to an amanuensis, occupied himself either at playing at cup and 
ball or in making nets. In like manner. Prince Leopold may 
have found that, while engaged in drizzling,^^ he could better 
think out any question which engaged his attention. Karoline 
complained of her monotonous life to Stockmar, who admitted 
that drizzling was dreadful,^' but said that it must still be 
endured for a time,” and urged that matters should be left in his 
hands, for* said he, *'as yet 1 have always managed his Highness 
as it suited me — a confession which we have no doubt was 
true, but it is not reconcilable with the vaunted reputation of 
Stockmar for " disinterestedness." t 
At length a crisis came. Rumours came from Berlin that 


* “ Memoirs," vol. ii. p, 119. 
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Karolinc had become the Prince's mistress, and Stockmar, who, 
as his cousin said, ruled his master by the superiority of his 
intellect,'* declared he would force the Prince to declare whether 
he loved the lady and intended to give her a place ^t his side 
as his companion for life, a place legally and morally sure,” or 
he would at once conduct her back to Germany.* How strong 
a control Stockmar had over the Prince is jshown by what 
followed. The next day the Prince came to see Karolinc quite 
a different man." In dignified winning words he spoke to me 
of his love, and of his ardent desire to win me for himself for the 
rest of his life, and to attach to himself with sacred ties a being 
who had conquered him by storm." t If this be true, the Prince 
and his adviser's ideas of sacred ties were singularly lax, for the 
narrative continues : — 

On the 2nd of July, 1829, there took place a kind of marriage 
ceremony in our little house in Regent’s Park, but so drearily desolate 
that my heart quakes even to-day, and the pen trembles in my hand 
when 1 think of it. What wretched notions the Prince and Stockmar 
had of matrimony and domesticity ! No clergyman placed his hand 
on my head to invoke a blessing, no bridal 'vvreath adorned my locks. 
Stockmar had drawn up the marriage contract. He, his brother 
Charles — who looked after the Princc*s money matters, and after- 
wards undertook also many a confidential diplomatic mission — and 
another witness, whom I dare not name even to-day, signed the mar- 
riage contract. In it I received the title of the Countess of Mont- 
gomery, and a moderate allowance was settled on me. J 

We agree with our contemporary, TmtJi, in suspecting that 
this mock marriage is an invention of the lady ; indeed, she 
does not affirm that there was any marriage ceremony. No 
doubt there was, in consideration of her cohabitation with the 
Prince, a modest allowance " settled on her. The invincible 
ignorance of foreigners as to English titles might make 
all parties think a German prince could confer on a German 
lady an English title. A few weeks — limited to the 
honeymoon — of happiness for both the Prince and the lady 
followed. He was as if metamorphosed. His eyes, otherwise 
so melancholy, beamed; his whole gait appeared more animated, 
fresh, and gay. He even left off ^drizzling.' These short weeks 
were," says the lady, “ the last romantic weeks in the life of 
the Prince. It was the last youthful blazing up of his burnt-out 
heart before it burned down for ever as a heap of cinders."§ The 
so-called “honeymoon" soon ended. The Prince went to 
Karlsbad to take the waters. Stockmar paid one of his angel 

1 
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visits to Koburg, while it was settled that Karoline should live 
in one of the first hotels in Paris as Countess Montgomery^ 
together with her mother^ and under the protection and guidance 
of her brother enjoy all the splendours of Paris ; but she was to 
avoid all old acquaintance and make no new ones. To Paris 
she went by the same road which Yoricb, with his great 
ingenious hearty had once travelled. * In these admiring 
references to Yorick we are at a loss to discover whether the 
lady thought Yorick was a real person, or whether she admired 
Sterne under the name of Yorick. Sterne and Karoline would 
have been a well-matched pair. Later in the year, Prince 
joined in Paris “ the young blooming creature who was before 
God his legitimate wife t — so she describes herself. Karlsbad 
had not agreed with the Prince. lie was still more taciturn 
than formerly, went on ^ drizzling/ deeply lost in thought, whilst 
Karoline read out to him mechanically. There was not a vestige 
of heartiness, not to mention affection.^^ J From Paris Karoline 
followed th(j Prince to a solitary and gloomy villa near Clare- 
mont. Here the Prince came every day. His salutations and 
conversation were grandfatherly.^^ For half an hour before 
dinner Karoline played the piano with numbed fingers, and sang 
some songs with blue lips, whilst the Prince, wrapped up like a 
grandfather in a fur cloak and in fur boots, sat in front of the 
chimney poking the fire. Then came dinner ; and after dinner, 
and whilst coffee was being served, I read out/^ says the poor 
victim, '^page after page of a novel, while Prince Grandpapa, with 
terrible dignity and perseverance, drizzled till I was threatened 
with lockjaw by my vain attempts to conceal yawning.^'§ This 
monotonous life was sometimes interrupted by horse exercise in 
Claremont Park, when His Koyal Highness appeared mounted 
in so comical a way that I,” says Karoline, ^^was seized by^an 
uncontrollable attack of laughter. The cavalier, who was over six 
feet in height, sat on a small stout pony, his thin princely legs 
almost touching the ground — a picture d la ^I)on Quixote’ — 
and with this ^evalier de la triste Jigare I rode up and down 
upon the narrow lawn. There was little pleasant in it.^^ [| 
Karoline sometimes accompanied Stockmar in a ride into the 
country. On one occasion a handsome elegant cavalier, whom 
she calls Mr. Somerset, joined them. On taking leave lie asked 
politely if he might be favoured again with the pleasure of 
meeting the lady in her rides. Stockmar was alarmed lest the 
Princess secret should be discovered. “We must/^ he said, 
“give up these rides.^^ The gentleman sung abroad “the 


* “ Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 138. 
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praises of the German beauty who was said to resemble so much 
the Princess Charlotte.^* The Prince complained of the lady's 
indiscretion in riding outside the park/^* This led to 
revolt '' on her part. A more awkward meeting was, with the 
Duchess of Kent, who “durst nob recognize and salute friendlily 
her early playmate and her daughter. We had become in her 
eyes/^ says Karoline, “ very doubtful persons.'' t 

Karoline for some time had been anxious to return “ to the 
free, happy life of the stage," and solicited Stockmar’s permission 
to quit her captivity. He advised patience ! “ Wait," he said, 

“ till the Greek question is settled. J Within the next few weeks 
or months we shall see clearer in the matter. I should much 
prefer such a dissolution of your union — no eclat ; just brought 
about naturally." § At length, one morning in February 1830, 

Stockmar came galloping up, greatly excited. His face, ordinarily 
80 pale, looked flushed, and his eyes sparkled, when, without having 
exchanged salutations, he called out to us as he approached, ‘‘ The 
hour of deliverance is come ! The crown of Greece has been 
definitely offered to the Prince ! Karoline, you are free.” I went into 
transports of joy, embraced and kissed my cousin, and laughed and 
sobbed in the same breath, exclaiming, “ Delivered from the night of 
the grave ! Awakened to a new life ! My God, I thank Thee that 
this luckless bond is being dissolved in peace, and not torn asunder in 
wrath ! 1 thank Thee that 1 can leave without rancour and in peace 

a man whom 1 once thought I loved.” Cousin Christian said gravely, 
“ Karoline, I rejoice with you that you are free.” || 

In May following, the Prince declined the Greek crown ; ” 
so, said Stockmar, we shall stay in England, and all remain 
as before."ir A violent quarrel as to money matters between 
the Prince, Stockmar, and Karoline followed. “ Stockmar called 
her and her mother the most insulting names — ' adventuresses,' 
' crafty intriguantes,' who had drawn the wealthy Prince into 
our nets, and had only come to England in order to sponge 
upon him." ** If these things were really said by Stockmar, 
their falsehood is manifest from his own letter. In June fol- 
• lowing, my union with Prince Leopold," writes the lady, “ was 
dissolved by our mutual representative, Karl Stockmar, in the 
same mysterious manner as it had been formed the year 
before." The severance was final and complete. Karoline 
never saw either the Prince or Baron Stockmar again, nor 
ever exchanged a line with them. She returned to the stage ; tt 

* "Memoirs,” vol. ii. pp 213, 214. t P* 

? The question of the ftince's acceptance of the crown of Greece. 
"Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 201. I Ibid. pp. 206, 290. % Ibid. p. 305. 

Ibid. p. 313. ![+ J^^/pp. 314-323. 
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but at some time or other she lived as Countess Montgomery 
with a Count Montgomery, on a solitary hill house on the 
lake of Zurich.” * * * § She received the interest of "the modest 
capital” settled on her by the so-called marriage contract, 
till new troubles necessitated the payment of the capital itself. 
Elsewhere she says her pension was one of those for faithful 
“services” during Leopold’s sojourn in this country “which were 
deducted from his English income before it was repaid to the 
Treasury, as was the case after he became King of the Belgiang.”t 

The two male characters in this melodrama of " Leopold and 
Karoline ” appear in a bad light. If the case of Leopold be, as 
Baron Ernest von Stockmar says, an error not beyond every- 
day experience, still, he is shown to be mean, cold-hearted, 
and selfish, and not the intellectual man he was generally 
reputed to be.§ 

We cannot speak in such lenient terms of Stockmar. It was. 
in order, he says himself, to " do the Prince a kindness ” that 
he voluntarily and deliberately brought his cousin from 
Germany to England to live with the Prince as his mistress,” || 
but it really was to do himself a service. If the Prince was to 
have a mistress, it was all-important to Stockmar that she 
should be “ no rival near the throne.” We assent to what 
Karoline says ; “ He knew that neither I nor my mother 
would ever try to interfere with his own influence with the 
Prince. Nay, that this influence could not but be strengthened 
through us.^' And further : that, “ as their noble, unselfish ad- 
viser, he ought sooner to have sacrificed his position with the 
Prince than to have allowed that Prince to allure us to 
England into an equivocal relationship.”!! 

But if Stockmar sinned, he was punished, and that severely. 
After his final retirement to Koburg he wrote to his old friend 
“Leopold” — “I confess I was not prepared for so comfortless an 
old age : often, very often, I am near despair.”** The Princess 
Alice visited him at Koburg, and wrote to the Queen : “ The 
dear old* Baron .... was very kind, but so desponding as to 
everything ! In England and abroad he looks at everything in« 
a black light.” ft It was not only public but private and 
personal matters which troubled him. 


* ” Memoirs,” vol. i. p. 77. 

f Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 314, 326, 327. At another page she makes Stockmar 

admit that this capital was paid to him before she left Berlin. :|; Vbi supra* 

§ Conf. the interesting sketch of Leopold I. in Sir John Bowring’s “Auto- 
biographical Recollections,” p. 265 : though laudatory, it is consutent with 
Karoline Bauer’s description of Leopold. 

II “Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 122. % Ibid. pp. 319, 320. ** Ibid, p. 329. 

ft “Biographical Sketch of the Princess Alice,” p. 35. 
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OJd, broken, dying Stockmar [says Karoline or her editor] had 
most to suffer from the hard hand of his unloving wife, who now most 
bitterly revenged lierself for all the neglect and want of love on his 
part when he was young and away from her. And the maji who had 
once ruled princes and peoples vras now powerless, face to face with 
the tyranny and sordid avarice of his wife. During his illness, which 
lasted several years, he could not always, either by prayers or com- 
mands, procure in his own house even a boAvl of broth, and felt grateful 
when his two aged sisters brought him the refreshing food ! And’how 
keenly must he, the generous, noble courtier and man of the world, 
have Iclt when his wife, the Baroness Fanny v6n Stockmar, was fined 
fifteen thalers in a Koburg court for having set before her servant food 
unfit for human consumption ! ” 

Terrible was the last scene of this domestic tragedy : 

^ On the 9th June, 1863, Freiherr Christian von Stockmar died at 
Koburg. His last hour was terrible. When he lay at the point of 
death, his hard wife took off his back his shirt and flannel jacket, that 
after his death, according to Koburg custom, the undertaker might not 
claim these objects. Then the dying man once more opens his eyes, 
already dimmed by death, and looks into eyes full of hatred and scorn 
and satiated vengeance. 

In this comment on the sad scene all will agree: *'What 
an awful dying hour ! The most wretched and forlorn beggar 
would not have exchanged his hour of parting, with the rich, 
powerful, celebrated Baron Stock mar 


Art. VIII. — Private Bill Legislation. 

A Bill to Amend the System of Private Bill Legislation in the 
United Kingdom, Ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed Oct. 31, 1884. Brought in by Mr. Sellar, Mr. 
Bavey, Mr. Eaikes, Sir Lyon Playfair, and Sir H. Holland. 
See also debate in House of Commons, Feb. 25, 1885. 

' fFHE subject of Private B^ll Legislation has been for a good 
J- • while before a very inattentive public. It has always been 
a grievance with certain ambitious members of Parliament that 
they had to sacrifice a good deal of time to the unostentatious 
work of Private Bill Committees while their tastes would have 
led them to posture on the larger stage of the House itself in 
connection with Public Measures. Consequently, the necessity 
for reform in the method of Private Bill Legislation has ne ver 

* “ Memoirs,”yol. ii. pp. 329, 330. This account of Stockmar’s illness and 
d^ing ndurs is said to be derived from his sister Friederika. 
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wanted advocates. There have been several parliamentary in- 
quiries into the subject, and the records of the House bear many 
resolutions which have been urged upon it from time to time.* 
But Parliament really cared very little about the matter, and 
the public cared less. Corporations and companies, upon^whom 
the expense of promoting and opposing Private Bills principally 
fell, were perfectly satisfied with the tribunal to which such Bills 
were referred.! The authorities of the House felt some satisfac- 
tion in the fact that the revenue arising from the fees paid to 
Parliament in connection with Private Bills amounted on the 
average to £70,000 a year, and was suflBcient to meet all the 
expenses which were incurred in maintaining the somewhat 
crumbling fabric of St. Stephen s, and the entire expenses of the 
staff of the House of Commons.^ There was no real anxiety for 
reform in this matter in any authoritative quarter, and the 
question would probably have remained simply a topic for 
grumbling had not some new circumstances, quite unconnected 
with Private Bill Legislation, arisen, which have given an im- 
portance to the question which it did not formerly possess, and 
make it necessary that the public should give some of that 
attention to the matter which it has hitherto wisely withheld. 
But although all those who were mainly concerned in the matter 
were, as we have said, satisfied to let things alone, it was not to 
be expected that the duties in connection with Private Bill Com- 
mittees, which are to some members exceedingly irksome, would 
fail to prompt some one to demand reform. Nowadays when 
a man enters the House of Commons, if he desires to do more 
than enhance his social position by belonging to what used to 
be called the best Club in London ” — an epithet Vhich is, 
however, ceasing to be applicable — he must make it his duty to 
look about him for a political hobby on which he may rock, if 
not ride, into public notice. For comparatively small men to 
attempt to be all-round statesmen seems to be a mistake. 

* A Cpmmittee investigated the matter in 1863. A joiut-Committee of the 
two Houses inquired into it in 1S60. Mr. DodsOn proposed his resolutions 
in 1872. Mr. Sellar proposed his resolutions in March, 1883, and March, ISSL 
It appears that there have been some fifteen Committees and Commissiojis to 
inquire and report as to this matter in the last fifty years, and yet nothing has 
been done. 

f See “Notes on Private Bill Legislation,” by Sir Theodore Martin. 
The testimony of such men as Lord Bury and Mr. Leman in 1872, and of Sir 
Joseph Pease, Mr. Laing, and Mr. Gregory in 1883 and 1884, ought to have 
convinced the House that those who were principally concerned in the 
matters brought before Private Bill Committees were satisfied with the 
tribunal. That these persons were more likely to form a just conclusion than 
l^r. Sellar’s colleagues at the Scotch Bar is obvious. 

t See speech of Sir'John Kennaway in the House of Commons. (Hansard, 
vol. cclxxvi. p. 1639, March 6, 1883.) 
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“ Names ” are most easily made in connection with some small 
measure, and by “pegging away at it." Now, Private Bill 
Legislation was a good sale nag for any man who did not 
feel inclined to bestride the more spirited and risky “ mounts " 
which the course offered. Lord Monk-Bretton (tlien Mr. 
Dodson) had in 1872 made a little name out of it ; and 
it was not to be wondered at that when the new member for 
the Haddington Burghs came into Parliament, and sought for a 
hobby, he should adopt this one. Mr. Sellar is a member of 
the Scotch Bar, and from his training ought to be in a position 
to express an opinion upon such matters. But we are far from 
certain that Mr. Sellar, before the mantle of Mr. Dodson fell 
upon him, had any special knowledge of the subject. He had 
not, if we are rightly informed, practised his profession in Scot- 
land ; had never held a brief before a Parliamentary Committee ; 
and he had not up to the time he took this matter in hand — a 
month after he took his seat in the House — served as a member 
of any Priva'te Bill Committee. Since he identified himself 
with the subject, we believe he has had some experience of the 
duties of members on Committees. But, apart from the disquali- 
fication of want of experience, we say at once that we do not 
think the Bill could have fallen into better hands.* The Bill 
for which he is responsible is, we think, the best solution of the 
problem of Private Bill Legislation Reform, if it is admitted that 
reform is necessary or expedient. But, as we said, the subject 
has at the present time an importance not its own. The matter 
has got mixed up with the whole subject of Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure. This reform is urged on the ground that the time of the 
Legislature must not be wasted in the consideration of Private 
Bills, that the duties which members have now to perform in 
relation to Grand Committees make it impossible for them to 
devote time to the long and tedious inquiries which have to be 
made into the merits of Private Bills, and consequently that it 
has become necessary to delegate certain of the functions of 
Parliament in relation to these measures to a special tribunal. 
It is because this comparatively small matter of Private Bill 

* We prefer to put a qualification of this statement in a note. In his first 
speech in the House on this subject, Mr. Sellar made some rash and erroneous 
statements ; for instance, he stated that ** there are always five or six counsel on 

a Bill;” that “fees of 500 or even 1,000 guineas for brief fees are not 
uncommon ; “ that the expenses m the Hull and Barnsley Railway Bill were 
“ so lavish as to be almost inconceivable.” (See Hansard, vol. ccxlvi. p. 1611. 
March 6, 1883.) These statements were both rash and erroneous. His state- 
ment in the following year, that Committees had a deadening effect upon 
enterprise, was, to our thinking, equally foolish. But It is only fair to say 
that his recent article in the Nineteenth Century is not marked by such exag- 
gerations, although his arguments are precisely the same. 
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Legislation has got entangled with these graver issues that we 
think it demands consideration. And first it* may be well to con- 
sider the matter apart from these important connections ; and 
the question to be answered is : Is the passent system of Private 
Bill Legislation satisfactory ? and, if that question is answered in 
the negative. How is it to be reformed ? 

Now, in endeavouring to answer these questions, it is well to 
bear in mind what Private Bill Legislation really is. Most 
people are aware that, when a railway has to be made, or when 
water has to be brought from a distance for a town supply, it 
is usual to apply to Parliament for its sanction ; but the fact 
that in relation to the rights of certain individuals the Bills 
which are promoted for these purposes stand upon precisely the 
same footing as Public Bills is often lost sight of. Even Mr. 
Sellar does not seem to understand the similarity of these two 
classes of measures. He says : A Private Bill has been defined 
as a Bill for the particular interest or benefit of any person or 
persons ; and the distinction between a Public and a Private Bill 
is that, whereas the former deals with matters of public policy, in 
which the whole community is interested, the latter deals with 
matters of private interest only, whether that be the interest of 
an individual, or a public company or corporation, or of a parish, 
city, county, or other locality.^"* Now, this seems to be an 
entirely erroneous definition, and the distinction which is founded 
upon it is equally wide of the mark. In old days the policy of 
the State was to leave many matters which ‘were in reality 
public duties to be performed, in the interest of the public, by 
private enterprise. It is only recently that the State has become 
a carrier of letters and telegraphic messages, and at the present 
time, although the matter has been mooted, the State purchase 
of railways has not come within the range of practical politics. 
Indeed, there was wisdom in this policy. Many speculative 
matters which involve public interests will be undertaken by 
private adventurers for the sake of gain which Government could 
not properly have anything to do with.t The acquisition of 
railways, gas, and water works by the State, or by the Local 
Governments of towns and districts, is advocated only when these 
have become paying concerns, and there are grave and weighty 
doubts expressed by many whether even then it is a wise thing 

• Nineteenth Century for February, 1886, p. 851. 

f This statement is illustrated by the histoi^of enterprise since the Electric 
Lighting Act, 1882, became law. That Act was of a blighting nature, and 
very Uttle has been done in connection with the development of electric 
lighting since it passed. But we are convinced that nothing has l^en done 
by corporations, commissioners, vestries, and others, except to attempt to 
secure licences with the view of preventing companies securing consumers 
within their boundaries. 
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to fill the hands of Government with these semi-commercial 
undertakings. But this matter is apart from our present pur- 
pose, which was to show that every Private Bill had to do with 
the devolution of certain public duties upon private persons for 
the benefit of the community. It is notenough for the promoters 
of a Private Bill to show that the proposed railway will be a re- 
munerative undertaking; they must prove that its construction is 
in the public interest. It is upon the latter, not upon the former, 
ground that they are given compulsory powers for the acquisition 
of land, and that they are enabled to charge tolls for the use of 
the railway. It is evident, then, that a Private Bill is not a Bill 
‘‘ for the benefit of a particular interest or a particular person ; it 
is a Bill for the devolution of certain powers upon a private com- 
pany or corporation, which powers are to be exercised for the bene- 
fit of the public. The remuneration of the promoters for the capital 
invested and for the risks they run is a secondary consideration 
with Parliament, and the ordinary rights of traders to make 
what profits they can out of their trade are carefully restricted in 
the case of parliamentary companies, both by clauses limiting 
the amounts they may charge the public, and by other clauses 
limiting the profits they may divide amongst their shareholders. 
Indeed, so far is Mr. Sellar^s definition from being correct that it 
is a fatal objection to a Private Bill, both in the eyes of the 
Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords and in the eyes 
of a Committee, that parliamentary powers are sought with the 
view to promote a private interest. Let us illustrate this. A 
Bill was promoted to authorize the construction of a short rail- 
way to connect a certain wharf, which was in the hands of a 
company, with a main line leading to London. The proposed 
railway ran for two-thirds of its length through the lands of 
A. B., who objected to the line, and opposed the Bill in Parlia- 
ment. It was shown to the Committee that it was a line pro- 
moted in the interest of the wharf company, and the Bill was 
rejected. We see, then, that Private Bills are not in principle 
different from Public. That the latter measures deal frequently 
with the rights of larger classes than the former is an accidental 
circumstance. A Bill such as that which was promoted two 
years ago to authorize a railway from London to Brighton would 
affect the rights of a very large number of property owners. 
The Private Railway Bills of the various companies which are 
before Parliament this session, which propose to authorize the 
charging of terminals and the raising of other rates, affects the 
interest of large bodies of traders in every part of the country. 
Take, on the other hand, a Public Bill. That, which made a 
licence necessary to any person who wished to perform vivisection 
experiments curtailed the liberty of only a very small class in the 
community. Now this mistake of Mr. Sellar's is a more serious 
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error than might at first appear. Were the matters dealt with 
by Committees merely private interests, there would be no better 
reason for withholding them from the cognizance of judges of posi- 
tion and ability than for withdrawing ordinary actions as to private 
rights from the Courts of Law. It is because every Private Bill 
involves considerations of public expediency, it is because every 
such Bill abrogates some private right which is conferred upon 
individuals either by the operation of previous Acts of Parlia- 
ment or by the Common Law, and because every such Bill confers 
upon private persons or companies the semi-public duty and right 
of taxing or taking tolls or rates (water or gas) from the public, 
that there is a reason for Parliament retaining its duties in 
relation to Private Bills. It is in these days, when Land Nation- 
alization has become a current subject, rather an archaism to 
talk about the “ sacredness of property.” But there can be no 
question of the expediency of guarding each man carefully in 
any proprietory rights which the State allows him to possess. If 
a man^s property can be lightly taken away, there is a premium 
upon imprudence, and imprudence is one of the worst sins which 
can be committed against the State. But, at the same time that 
you make a man safe in the possession of his property, you must 
acknowledge the right of the State, when the public necessity 
demands it, to deprive him of that property, upon making fair 
and full compensation to the person expropriated. But this 
supreme legislative act ought to be performed by the supreme 
power in the State, by Parliament itself ; and it seems to us you 
open the door to many abuses if you delegate this power to any 
person, however able. But it is said, in answer to such argu- 
ments, that, in passing Private Bills, Parliament acts in two 
characters. It is legislative at one moment and judicial at 
another, and while the advocates of reform ask Parliament to 
part with its judicial functions, they do not ask it to delegate 
any of its legislative duties.* Now this would be a good argu- 
ment if it were founded on fact. But really the similarity which 
exists between the inquiries before Private Bill Committees and 
those which take place in Courts of Law is only a superficial one. 
There arc real and fundamental differences, which Mr. Sellar 
ought not to have overlooked. It is true that in both there are 
speeches made, witnesses called, examined and cross-exannined, 
and a decision given. But the issues which are submitted to the 
two are entirely different. In Courts of Law the matter that 
has to be determined is a matter of fact, and the duty of the 

* “ In passing Public Bills,” says Mr. Sellar, " Parliament acts strictly in its 
legislative' capacity. In passing Private Bills, Parliament acts in its le^slative 
capacity, but its action in this capacity is for the most part formal. The real 
and effective proceedings in handling Private Bills by Parliament partake more 
of the judicial than the legislative character.”— Century^ p. 353.) 
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judge is to apply the law to certain definite sets of circumstances. 
In Committees the question to be determined is one of expe- 
diency. Are the advantages which a certain scheme offers to the 
public so great as to justify the interference with private rights 
which the Bill proposes Now, the^e latter questions can as well 
be answered satisfactorily by men of sound common-sense as by 
trained judges. The distinction which we wish our readers to 
understand is clearly made by a well-informed writer on this sub- 
ject in the Law Magazine.^ There can,” he says, we think, be 
no doubt that at one time Parliament exercised functions which 
were not purely or to any great extent legislative ; but were, in 
fact, judicial or administrative. And the acts by which Parlia- 
ment endeavoured to separate those two functions were, we think, 
called for, and the result has been, in our opinion, beneficial to 
the public. Wherever the determination of the question of 
rights depends upon the application of fixed rules to various sets 
of circumstances, then the inquiry is a judicial one, and a mind 
stored with, and largely under the influence of, decided cases is 
the proper mind to decide the matter. In the case of Divorce 
Bills and Election Petitions, the determination depended solely 
upon the decision of plain issues of fact, and the application to 
these of strict legal principles. In such matters it is much better 
that a judge should decide according to law than that Parliament 
should come to a decision without the requisite knowledge. But 
to the Private Bills which come before Parliament to-day, no 
fixed rule can be applied any more than in the case of Public 
Measures. One would be laughed at if one proposed to have 
all Public Bills .submitted to a Committee of J udges or a Special 
Tribunal, and why the proposal to submit Private Bills, the ex- 
pediency of which must be determined by precisely similar con- 
siderations, to such a Court should be received with the compli- 
ment of seriousness it would be difficult to say. The Committee 
which heaxQ and disposes of a Petition for a Private Act is per- 
forming a purely legislative act. The judge who hears and 
determines the truth of the allegations in an Election Petition is 
performing a purely judicial one."' 

But it may be worth while to listen to some of those who 
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have spoken of this matter from within the walls of Parliament 
itself, in answer to Mr. Sellar's assertion that the duties of Com- 
mittees are judicial. Mr. Dodson, who submitted a series of 
resolutions to the House of Commons in 187S bearing upon 
this subject, and whose object was to improve and extend the 
system of Provisional Orders as a substitute for Private Bills in 
considering how the tribunal which was to decide as to the 
merits of these should be constituted, said that it ought not to 
be constituted of judges, on the ground that there could not 
be found amongst them the elements best constituted for a 
tribunal inasmuch as the whole habit of their mind Was to 
adhere strictly to precedent.”* Sir William Harcourt, who 
practised for many years very successfully at the Parliamentary 
Bar, in the course of the same debate said, “ The question for 
discussion in the case of Private Bills is not essentially, or 
even mainly, a judicial question; it was an administrative 
question; in many cases the question involved one of public 
policy ; ”t and Mr. Chichester Fortescue (now Lord Carlingford), 
in speaking iti the same debate, said was a mistake 
to suppose that the business before the Private Bill Com- 
mittee was judicial, and of the same nature as that with 
which the House had already parted.''^ But it is unnecessary 
to accumulate authorities on a maUer which is so plain. It 
is quite true that the expediency of passing a Private Bill 
necessitates an inquiry into facts, but, in this country, we 
have always thought that twelve honest men in a jury-box were 
competent to come to a sound conclusion as to such matters, 
and why a Committee of Parliament should be incompetent to 
do so it is difficult to see. But Mr. Sellar seems to think that 
in the case of Public Bills no such inquiry is necessary, and that 
that fact differentiates the one class of Bills from the other* 
But is that so? No doubt there are many Public Measures in 
connection with which the question of expediency is determined 
upon the facts which are stated in the House itself, but these- 
measures^deal with matters that all the members are supposed 
to be familiar with. In most cases, however, when a Public 


* Speech in the House of Commons, 1873. (Hansard, vol. ccz., p. 17, 
March 15, 1873.) ^ 

t Speech in House of Commons,. March 22,1873. (Hansard, voh ccx.p. 612.) 

Speechin House of Commons, March22, 1872. (Hansard, vol.ccx.pp. 612-6.) 
Mr. Sclater Booth, a gentleman who has bad very considerable experience as 
a Chairman of Private Bill Committees, said that the questions which went 
before Committees were mostly questions of policy and not of law ; that the 
system was {generally approved of by the country ; and that as to the complaint 
of the capricious decisions of Committees, if these cases were examined, it 
would be found that a change of decision was due to fuller information or the 
altered position of affairs.’* (Speech in House of Commons, Feb. 25, 1886.) 
[Vol. CXXIII. No. OOXLVI.]— New Semes, Vol. LXVII. No. H. 1 1 
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Bill proposes to deal with a matter which is not thoroughly and 
currently understood^ the necessary preliminary is an inquiry 
before a Select Committee or by a Boyal' Commission. We 
hear of changes in the Lunacy Law. A Select Committee sat 
and took evidence upon the matter three or four sessions ago. 
Last year, Mr. Chamberlain introduced a Begulation of Railways 
Bill, which was founded on the Eeport of the Select Commit- 
tee on Railway Bates, which sat in the sessions of 18S1 and 188^. 
But illustrations will be in everybody's mind. It may be said, 
however, that just as Parliament entrusts certain inquiries to 
Boyal Commissions composed of persons not necessarily members 
of either House, so it would be only a small and unimportant ex- 
tension of the principle if it entrusted the inquiry into the proof of 
the preamble of a Private Bill to an extra-parliamentary tribunal. 
But there is this distinction to be drawn. A Boyal Commission 
exhausts its functions when it has collected evidence and reported 
to the House or Government. It does not follow that any 
legislative action should be founded on the Report ; on the other 
hand, in the case of an extra-parliamentary tribunal to decide 
upon Private Bills, Parliament must, in almost every case, * 
indorse the decision of the tribunal, it being impossible to try 
the whole case over again upon a third reading.* What we 
desire to point out is, that the inquiry which takes place in 
relation to Private Bills is not an incident of the progress of 
such measures only through the House, and that that fact does 
not serve to found any distinction between such Bills and Public 
Measures. 

Having, as« we think, disposed of the two initial fallacies 
upon which the advocates of reform found their argument, 
it may be worth while to listen to their objections to the 
present system of Private Bill Legislation. There are, so far as 
we have read the debates in the two last sessions of Parliament, 
no new arguments adduced, although one of the old arguments, 
as we shall' point out, has assumed a new importance. The 
objections, then, to the present system are three. It is, say the 


* There seems to be some doubt about this point. Those who advocate 
delegation are in favour of Parliament retainii^ a strong hold over the 
measures submitted to the substituted tribunal. In that case there would in 
many cases be practically an appeal to the House itself, which would discredit 
the tribimal, and waste the time of Parliament to an intolerable extent. 
This fact, if we remember aright, was pointed out by Sir Joseph Pease in the 
debate which took place in 1883. (Hanmd, vol. oclxxvi. March 6, 1883.) This 
argument was strongly used by the Chancellor of the JSxchequer in his SMech 
on Pebruary 25, 1886. He pointed out, too, that such matters as great Rail- 
wav Bills could not be trusted to a single judge, andf that, if the tiiree judges 
to be created by the Bill were to hear a single ease, the Private Bill Legisla- 
tion of the country would be at a standstill.— •I’lWst Pebniary 20, 1886. 
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opponents, a very costly system. The decisions of Gommittees, 
it is asserted, are capricious and uncertain. The hearing of the 
merits of Private Bills involves an undue consumption of public 
time. To support the first contention, certain returns of the 
expenditure in connection with Private Bills were moved for, 
and furnished. It appears that between 1873 and 1882 

Municipal Bodies (spent) . . . £1,289,757 

Railway, Gas, and Water Companies . 4,664,874 

Canal and Tramway Companies . 416,043 

Harbours and Docks .... 360,574 

Or together £6,731,248 

Now, these are large figures, and large figures have a way of 
imposing upon the public, and are often supposed to mean a 
great deal more than they really do. It appears that on the 
average some £750,000 has been spent annually in connection 
with Private Bill Legislation. Now, we conceived that the use 
that was to be made of these figures was by comparison. The 
reformers might have founded a strong argument upon them if 
they could have shown that these large sums had been spent under 
the old system, and that much smaller sums would have to be 
expended under the new. That would^ we say, have been an argu- 
ment of some w'eight, and it is, we think, a proposition which it is 
incumbent on the reformers to prove if they wish these returns 
to stand there in any stead. Merely to say the cost is enormous, 
and quote the figures, is a futile argument, unless it is shown that 
the contemplated change will reduce it But would it be believed 
that this is just what Mr. Sellar does not do?* That ho did not 
attempt it is of itself significant. But we think we can give our 
readers reasons for believing that under the new system there 
would be no saving of expense. First of all, one of the great 
expenses in connection with Private Bills is the House fees. 
These amount, on an average, to £70,000 or £80,000 a year. 
Now, there is to be no reduction in this item, for Mr. Sellar pro- 
posed to pay the salaries and expenses of his three new parliament- 
aiy judges out of it. But, again, these returns are large, but vague, 
and we should have desired to have further and better particulars. 
It may not be known that the Private Bill which comes before a 
Committee in May or June has been a source of expense for 

* In his speech of 1883 he said, with uai'vete, “ I think I have noif 
enough to show that this is the most expensive tribunal that exists aajwihei^ ** 

(Hansard, vol. cclxxvi. p. 1616), but, although he had quoted some quite 
erroneous figures as to the expenses of promoters and opponaufiei before 
Private Bill Committees, he had not referred to the expensea of suitors 
before any other court or tribunal whatever. Such *' showing '* ipaj 
an advocate, but can sbarcely convince any other body. 
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many months before that. When a railway or a canal is going 
to be constructed it is necessary, under the Standing Orders of 
Parliament, not only to prepare plans and sections and to 
deposit copies of these in the Private' Bill Office of Parliament 
and in the ofiice of the Clerk of the Peace in the counties in 
which the railway or canal will be situated, but to give every 
owner and occupier whose property will be taken under the powers 
of the Bill notice asking each whether he assents or dissents or 
remains neuter to the proposal. The amount of labour and 
expense that this very necessary precaution entails upon pro- 
moters of such Bills is enormous. In the case of a railway like 
the Hull and Barnsley Kail way and Dock, which was authorized 
in 1880, it will be understood that the surveying for plans and 
sections of a railway sixty-five miles in length, with a dock at one 
end, and the “ referencing’^ and serving notices upon the owners 
of property along the line must have been a most serious labour 
and a very considerable expense.* The work requires to be very 
carefully done, as will be shown by the fact that the London, 
Reigate, and Brighton Bill, 1883, was thrown out on Standing 
Orders because a clerk, in enumerating the working-classes 
displaced by the railway works, if constructed, had counted two 
children as one adult. Now, all this work is left untouched by 
Mr. Sellar’s Bill. These ‘are essential preliminaries, whatever 
tribunal is to dispose of the Bill on its merits. ]5ut these very 
serious expenses are included in the big figures which we have 
given above, and would not be subject to reduction if Mr. Sellar’s 
Bill passed into law. 

Where, then, is the economy which is looked for to be 
effected ? A very large item of expense in connection with 
Private Bills at the present time is the shorthand writing and 
printing. If the returns had shown on what the large sums 
included in them were spent, they would have been much 
more instructive, and they would have disclosed the fact that 
shorthand writing and printing absorb very large sums of money. 
But there is nothing in the new system which will thinimize 
these expenses. Witnesses will have to be paid, whether they 

* In such a case we are informed that the ** preliminary ” expenses would 
probably amount to £15,000. We should have liked some information as to 
the actual cost incurred in the Committee stage of the Bill. It is said vaguely 
that the promotion of the Ship Canal Bill cost £100,000, but how much of that 
was incurred in connection with expenses which would .be affected by Mr. 
Sellar’s Bill P Besides, these expenses are not so enormous. A local inquiry 
before an Inspector of the Local Government Boafd in the Lower Thames 
YaUey Drainage cost £46,000, and tbd taxed costs oQ the defendants in the 

action of The London Financial Association v. Kelk and others amounted to 
£30,0(^, the ease only lasting twenty days in the Chancerr Division, while 
the Ship Canal Bill was some seventy or eighty days before Committee. 
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give evidence before a judge or before four or five members of 
one of the Houses of rarli&meut. It is undoubtedly true that 
very large sums are paid to expert witnesses for giving evidence 
before Parliamentary Committees. It is said that 1^000 guineas 
has been given to engineers and traffic managers upon many 
occasions. But these payments are in relation to the value that 
the expert himself and those wishing to have the benefit of his 
opinion and evidence put upon his evidenco, and not to the 
existing system. Indeed, there can be little doubt that, if the 
inquiries were held locally instead of in London, the sums which 
would have to be paid to such “ swagger witnesses would be 
very much greater.* * * § There is nothing in the Bill which will 
prevent such expenses being incurred. Where, then, does Mr. 
Sellar expect the economy of the new system to come in ? From 
one of his speeches in the House of Commons t we suspect that 
he thinks there might be a saving in the fees paid to counsel. 
The writer in the Edinburgh Review, t who is particularly well 
informed in such matters, has shown that the fees paid at the 
Parliamentary Bar are by no means excessive.^ The incomes that 
are nowadays made at that Bar — even in such busy years as 
1881 — are much smaller than the incomes which are made by 
successful men practising before the Queen’s Bench or Chancery 
Divisions. Mr. Sellar speaks of the fees being high, but it is in 
such points that his want of practical experience tells against him. 
The fees paid to leading counsel and to the veriest junior are at 
the Parliamentary Bar (with the exception, of course, of the 
brief fee) the same, and while five guineas for a consultation and ten 
guineas for a refresher are large tees for a young gentleman who 
has just been ‘'called,'* and who has got a brief because his 
father is chairman of the company, or because his uncle or 
brother is engineer to the scheme, they are, as compared with 
the fees paid to leaders in other cases — not parliamentary — 
exceedingly small. It is true that the fee for consultation with 
a “ silk IS two guineas ; but in many important cases, and in most 
arbitrations, a good leader s “ refresher ” will vary from thirty-five 
guineas to fifty guineas a day. But whatever the fees are, is there 
any probability that the fees paid before the new tribunal will be 


* Such witnesses have been taken down to some of the local^ inquiries 

held before the Kailway Commissioners. 

+ March, 1883, % January, 1885. 

§ In the llou^e of Commons Mr. Dick Feddie said that the opponents to 
the change would be the parliamentary lawyers and counsel, and those who • 
had vested interests in the existing system. We cannot see how the change 
proposed would affect the inteiests of those gentlemen to any appreciable 
extent, and we are tortifled in this belief by the fact that the writer of the 
article proposing or advocating this change must Irom his thorough knowledge 
of the subject be a member of the Parliamentary Bar. 
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on a lower scale ? If not, the argument that a change will be 
economical must be abandoned. Perhaps the best way of arriv- 
ing at a conclusion upon such a point is to see what has 
happened. As wo know, the jurisdiction to hear and determine on 
the truth of the allegations in Election Petitions was transferred 
to judges under the Act of 1868. The fees while such matters 
came before Committees were, as a rule, much the same as those 
which are now paid in connection with the promotion of, and 
opposition to, Private Bills. lias the change effected economy 
in this respect ? Those gentlemen who have paid thoir lawyers’ 
bills will know. It is certain that the fees now paid to counsel 
are, on the average, five times heavier than those which used to 
be paid. A brief fee of 300 guineas is a common one, and the 
ordinary refresher is fifty guineas a day. These fees are justified 
by the fact that the counsel who accepts an Election Petition 
brief has to leave London — for the inquiry is a local one — and 
must sacrifice some of his practice. In the old days he could 
combine his work before the Election Committee and before 
other Committees or Courts. But let us see what is the experi- 
ence in connection with an entirely new tribunal. Is the Railway 
Commission a cheap court? So far as the court fees are 
concerned, we believe that it is ; but, of course, the revenue 
derived from these goes a very little way to meet the expenses 
of the court. So far as the fees paid to counsel are concerned, 
it is decidedly a dear court. One of the heaviest cases before 
Parliament in recent years was the Manchester Corporation 
Water (Thirlrnere) Bill. It occupied some three weeks in the 
hearing before a Committee presided over by Sir Lyon Pla 5 ’fair 
(then Dr. Lyon Playfair^. The leading counsel for the Corpora- 
tion of Manchester had a brief fee of exactly the same amount 
as that which was given to the Solicitor-General in a recent 
case before the Railway Commissioners, which was settled five 
minutes after the parties went into court. But, generally, the 
fees paid to counsel in cases before the Railway Commissioners 
are higher than those paid to counsel before Committees of 
Parliament. Where, then, does Mr. Sellar find ground for the 
hope he expresses — that, if his Bill passes, there will be " greater 
economy ” than in the past. It is quite easy to express expecta- 
tion : it is somewhat more difficult to show that that expectation 
has a rational basis, and it is in the latter point that Mr. Sellar 
has failed. 

Let us pass, then, to the second objection to the present 
system — viz., that the decisions of Committees are uncertain 
and capricious. This objection goes to the question of the 
capacity of the tribunals, and if it could be shown that their 
decisions were frequently erroneous or unsatisfactory— that, on 
the whole, justice was not done — that would undoubtedly be a 
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strong reason for saying that a change must be made.. But 
mark, the allegation is not that injustice is done— indeed, idl the 
advocates of the change repudiate such a suggestion— but that 
the decisions are uncertain. Now this objection arises only from 
a misunderstanding upon the part of those who make it. Uni- 
formity of decision upon matters of law is of course to be desired. 
It is true it is far from attained, and it is one of the complaints 
against the whole system of law that common men are expected 
to guide their conduct and practice by rules concerning which a 
dozen judges in different, inferior and superior, courts differ 
diametrically in opinion. But, although it is difficult to arrive 
at, uniformity of decision in mere matters of law is to be desired 
and striven for.* But in matters of fact there can be no uni- 
formity of decision — the results must be uncertain. Whoever 
complained that the verdicts of juries at nisi ’prius were 
uncertain? And yet they are uncertain, and lack uniformity in 
precisely the same way .as the decisions of Committees of 
Parliament do. Sir Edmund Beckett, who is an authority on most 
subjects, but is certainly more than an authority on questions 
affecting Private Bill Legislation, has said : ‘ Uniformity of 

decision,’ which can only be opinion on the balance of evidence 
on different questions of fact and expediency, is a phrase that 
has no meaning. Uniformity of practice is quite another thing, 
and the suitors have a right to expect that the practice should 
be uniform, and not capricious.’^ But it is evident that the 
questions which are submitted to Committees are questions of 
policy in relation to which uniformity would be altogether out 
of place. But the advocates of this change have, or think they 
have, a modern instance ” of "uncertainty^' of decision which 
helps them. Both the writer in the Edinhwrgk Revieiv and Mr. 
Sellar in his Nineteenth Centui'y article have pitched upon the 
Manchester Ship Canal Bill as a glp,ring instance of the uncer- 
tainty of parliamentary tribunals. It is, of course, quite certain 
that if there is to be only one inquiry before the parliamentary 
judges, instead of two, as there may be at present (one before a 
Committee of the Commons and another before a Committee of 
the Lords), the chances of detecting " uncertainty ” are, of 

* We admit that we were amused bj Mr. Sellar’s argument on this point. 
He quotes from Mr. Hope Scott, who said, as to Parliament, ** It is a lottery, 
and which ever side comes to me 1 say you may win or you may lose ; 1 cannot 
tell you which,” and goes on to assert that in ordinary law cases your lawyer 

can tell you whether you will succeed or not, and will never wait to express 
an opinion on that point until he knows the judge the case is to be tried before. 
This confirms us in the belief that the member for the Haddington Burghs has 
not practised his profession. Our experience of lawyers and counsel is not 
parallel to his. Lawyers express conndent opinions, and, when the Case goes 
against them, hold out that the court is wrong; but that certainty of pre- 
diction as to what the court will do is altogether outside our experience. 
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course^ diminished ; but it is equally true that the reputations 
of courts of first instance would be better preserved if there 
was no opportunity of testing their correctness by a court of 
appeal. And, before further examining the meanin^g of this 
foolish demand for uniformity of decision/* it may be as well 
to deal here with the question as to whether there should be 
one inquiry, as proposed by the Bill, or two, as exists under the 
present system. It is very often taken for granted, quite erro- 
neously, that every Bill has to be heard on its merits in two 
Committees. If returns were asked for by members of Parliament 
with the view of showing the whole truth, instead of merely 
eliciting the information that is required to support their 
particular views, the return as to the expenses of Private Bills 
might have been supplemented by another showing how many 
Bills have been referred to Committees in both Houses. No 
doubt, important schemes like the Manchester Ship Canal Bill, 
the Regent’s Canal Railway Bill, and the like, involving the 
expenditure of very large sums of money, and consequences of a 
very serious nature to various persons and companies, would be 
contested in both Houses, but a very largo majority of the 
opposed Bills are opposed in one House only. And the opponents 
either manage to get the redress they desire in that House, or 
extort it from the promoters before the Bill goes into Committee 
in the second House. But in the cases where Bills have been 
referred to Committees in both Houses in the past, it is only 
fair to say that, according to the scheme of Mr. Sellar’s Bill, 
they would only have to be considered once in future, and, 
when we were considering the question of the possible saving to 
be effected by the change, we ought to have given him credit for 
this, although, as we have pointed out, the saving would not be 
veiy large, as the number of Bills which are twice opposed before 
Committee is not great. But here there arises a question of 
efficiency, which must be set against the saving. Will it be 
satisfactory in future only to have one hearing, and nb 
possibility, in cases of error in the first instance, of, appeal? 
The amounts of money at stake in these parliamentary contests 
are often enormous. If a judge goes wrong in^that, is there to be 
no possibility of setting him right, although in a court of law a 
costermonger who has been run down and bad his cart damaged 
has a right to have bis twopenny-halfpenny case heard on appeal ? 
Is it reasonable to suppose that the great interests affected by 
these Bills will suffer themselves to be disposed of thus sum- 
marily ? Mr. Sellar does not propose to allow any rebeuring. 
Mr. Dodson, when he had charge of this mailer;, and wanted to 
relegate the business to a permanent tribunal,’^ proposed to 
allow an appeal in cases where Parliament thought fit to do so. 
The present Home Secretary, however, was of opinion that the 
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appeal should be one of right, and not conditioned by the consent 
of Parliament or left to the discretion of any intermediate tri- 
bunal. One or two of his remarks on this subject are worth 
quoting. Objections,** he said^ “ had been taken to the pro- 
posal of an appeal to the House of Lords. He did not think it 
was a bad thing. Over and over again he had known decisions 
reversed by the House of Lords, and he never recalled any in 
which the reversal of the House of Lords was not right. That 
was natural, because, when the case went from the House of 
Commons to the House of Lords and received a second hearing, 
it came naturally to be better understood. It would be a mis- 
take to make one Standing Committee which could give only 
one hearing, because second hearings in cases of great importance 
were very valuable.*^* There are, too, one or two words in Sir 
Theodore Martin s “ Notes on Private Bill Legislation ” which are 
worth reproduction in this place. 

The interests dealt with [he says] by Private Bills are of such mag- 
nitude as to entitle them to the review of a second tribunal ; and 
promoters who are seeking great privileges from Parliament have no 
right to complain of an appeal against an adverse decision by those 
whose rights or properties .are affected by it. Committees, whether 
of Lords or Commons, may be misled, as even tribunals purely judicial 
are liable to be, by circumstances which prevent the discovery of 
truth — such, for example, as partial representations or evidence which 
has come upon one of the parties by surprise. A tribunal of appeal, 
before which the true issue is raised more clearly, and on sifted evi- 
dence, is not liable to the same chances of error.t 

But we have a little case in point. When the Regulation of 
Railways Act, 1873 was passed, it was thought well to make the 
proceedings before the new railway tribunal final, for it was said, 
with some truth, a comparatively poor trader may be ruined by a 
wealthy railway company in appeals from one tribunal to another. 
But the unsatisfactory working of this system has led to the 
necessity for a change. The Select Committee on the Railway 
Commission and on Rates and Fares reported in favour of an 
appeal, and tlie Bill introduced by Mr. Chamberlain last session 
provided for carrying out that recommendation. But if the 

# Speech in House of Commons, March 15, 1872. (Hansard, vol. 210, 

p. 612.) 

f Quoted in the article on ** Private Bill Legislation,** Law Magazine^ 
November, 1880. It is worth while noting that it is the great railway 
companies, through Sir Joseph Pease and others, who are in favour of this 

one-hearing s^tem.’* Of course it would be a change eminently in favour 
of promoters. The promoters of the Ship Canal Bill saw this, tried; through 
Mr. Jacob Bright, to have their Bill of this session referred to a joint Select 
Committee. The opponents, however, strongly objected, and the Bill was 
dealt with in the ordinary way. 
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interests of railway companies dealt with before the railway tri- 
bunal are so important as to make an appeal of right a necessity, 
it is certain that the interests which are involved in Private Bills 
are so great as to demand and require a second hearing. Even 
the Edinburgh Revie^oer proposes to allow an appeal in import- 
ant matters like the Parks Itailway Bill of 1884.*^ 

Now let us return to the question of the want of uniformity, 
and see whether the instance which has been selected bears out 
the allegation. We do not think it does, and we believe the 
reader will come to the conclusion that it is a case which bears 
out Sir William Harcourt^s opinion that a “ second hearing in 
cases of great importance is very important.'* The Edhihurgh 
Reviewer evidently liked the quip, that a Bill (the Manchester 
Ship Canal Bill) which had passed both Houses was rejected, too 
well to think about the facts or to inquire into the circumstances. 
But those who followed with any interest the proceedings on 
that very important Bill will remember the facts. The scheme 
of the promoters of the Ship Canal was to make an ordinary 
canal from Buncorn to Throstlenest in Manchester. That canal 
was to be of such dimensions as to allow large ocean-going cargo 
vessels to reach the dock which was to be constructed on the site 
of the race-course in Manchester. But from the Runcorn end 
of the canal the Bill proposed to authorize the construction of a 
deep-water channel, ten miles in length, through the upper 
estuary of the Mersey, terminating opposite the Garston Docks 
of the London and North-Western Railway Company. 
But, although a clause in their Bill of 1882-'3 authorized 
the construction of that deep-water channel, the promoters 
hiCd not deposited plans and sections showing the position and 
dimensions of the channel they proposed to construct. The 
Examiner of Private Bills reported non-compliance with 
Standing Orders, and the Standing Orders Committee allowed 
the Bill to proceed only on condition that the promoters struck 
out the clause authorizing the estuary works. The Bill thus 
altered was referred to a Committee presided over by Sit Joseph 
Bayley. Of course, on the face of it, it looked a very absurd 
scheme, for it was only to make a canal from Manchester to 
Runcorn, and there was by confession no means by which large 
sea-going vessels could get through the sands of the Upper 
Mersey to or from the sea. But when the Bill came before the 
Committee, counsel for the promoters argued that, although the 
clause authorizing the deep-water channel was struck out, the 

• When the trial of Election Petitions was delegated by the House of 
Commons to the election judges, such cases were in the first instance tried by 
one judge sitting alone. But that failed to give satisfaction, and the law 
was altered, and Election Petitions arc now heard before two judges. 
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promoters were by the Bill to become the owners of the Mersey 
and Irwell Navigation and the Bridgewater Canals and that 
under the statutory powers of these companies the Ship Canal 
Company, when incorporated; could construct the seaward com- 
munication of the canal. This point was argued at great length 
on both sides, but of course the Committee was incompetent to 
decide the point, as it turned upon the construction of Acts of 
Parliament. They did not decide the point, but seem to have 
come to the conclusion that there was so much in it as to make 
it worth their while to hear the promoters* evidence. They did 
so, and the Committee inserted in the preamble a recital that 
the construction of a ship canal to Manchester would be a 
great benefit to the trade of South Lancashire, and they passed 
the Bill, with a clause preventing the promoters beginning the 
canal until they had applied for, and got, the permission of Par- 
liament to construct a deep-water channel. That Bill, of course, 
did not iiuthorize any estuary works, and when it came before 
the House of Lords, and it was evident that even if the Lords 
Committee passed the Bill the promoters would have to come 
to Parliament again to sanction the construction of the works in 
the Upper Mersey, Lord Camperdown's Committee rejected 
the Bill. The phrase of the chairman in announcing the de- 
cision was not without its significance. The Commons, when 
they report a Bill, declare that the preamble is not proved. 
The Lords declare that the Bill may not proceed. Lord Cam- 
perdown, in that instance, said that it was inexpedient to proceed 
with the Bill in the present session of Parliament. Now, 
although these decisions were opposed to one another, they were 
both in a sense defensible. They were conclusions on complicated 
questions of policy and expediency to which any two different 
sets of men might readily and rationally have come. They are 
not such as to found a charge of incapacity against the tribunals 
which heard the cases. The Commons sanctioned the canal to 
Buncorn, but said, ** You must not begin that work until you have 
got pov^er to make the deep-water channel.** The Lords in 
effect said, You have got to come to Parliament again ; come 
with a complete scheme next year.” Now we come to the year 
1884. In that year the promoters came with a complete scheme. 
This time plans and sections had been deposited, and the Bill, 
commencing in the House of Lords, came before the Duke of 
Bichmond*8 Committee. The inquiry lasted forty days, and was 
conducted with admirable patience. The real question was not 
as to the making of the caual, but as to whether the construc- 
tion of the deep-water channel would have the effect of caus- 
ing accretion in the upper estuary of the Mersey. Of course 
there were minor issues of facts, like the sufficiency of the esti- 
mates, and the probability of the canal being remunerative if it 
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was constructed ; but the main issue was whether the estuary 
works would cause silting in the estuary to the injury of the ports 
of Liverpool and Garston, and possibly to the detriment of the bar 
of the Mersey. It seems to have been practically conceded that 
the construction of the canal would be a great advantage to the 
trade of Manchester and the whole of South Lancashire. But 
of course the free access to ports like Liverpool and Garston was 
a matter of the utmost importance. It was a question of more 
than local — it was of national importance. The promoters called 
some of the most distinguished engineers, amongst others Mr. 
Leader Williams, Mr. Adamson, Mr. Deas, Mr. Messent, Mr. 
Fowler, Mr. Giles, and Mr. Abernethy, who expressed a very 
confident opinion that the stereotyping of the channel would not 
cause any silting in the Upper Mersey, and that the effect of 
putting an end to “frets ” would be the improvement of the bar. 
But, on the other hand, the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board 
relied upon the evidence of gentlemen like Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Eades, Sir William Thompson, and others, 
who were equally confident that the effect of these works would 
be disastrous. It was a question which it was most difficult to 
determine, and it is curious that in the science of engineering 
there should be a possibility of question about such a matter. 
We think that probably the truth was with the promoters, as 
they founded their case upon the effects of similar works which 
had been carried out in the Clyde, the Tyne, and especially in 
the Tees ; but it would be foolish and rash to hold a decided 
opinion. When the noble Lords came to consider their decision, 
three were in favour of the Bill and two against it. We think 
the three were right, but we think they were bold. There was 
a grave doubt as to the effect of these estuary works. When the 
matter came to be thrashed out again in the House of Commons 
before Mr. Sclater Booth and his colleagues, the doubt seemed 
to be, if anything, strengthened, while at the same time an 
alternative scheme was suggested by which the promoters^ object 
could be efifected without running the imminent risk which was 
involved in the proposals of the Bill. The alternative scheme, 
too, it was said, if carried out, would not be opposed either by 
the Corporation of Liverpool or by the Dock Board. Under 
the circumstances, the House of Commons Committee unani- 
mously rejected the Bill. No one will say that their caution was 
not justified. Here, then, we find no such uncertainty of decision 
as condemns the tribunal. The Bills in the two sessions were 
not the same Bills, and the rejection of the one by the Hou.se 
of Lords, and the other by the House of Commons, is to our 
mind a proof not of a want of uniformity of decision, but an 
indication of the necessity in such cases of a second bearing by 
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way of appeal. But this complaint is, as we havo said^ ill 
founded. The duty of Committees is far more similar to that 
of an arbitrator than to that of a court of law, and to ask for 

certainty’^ in the awards of arbitrators, to demand uniformity in 
the decisions of referees, is to make a demand which only indicates 
an ignorance of their functions. No doubt you would, if you 
had a permanent tribunal of a judicial character, have a judge with 
a crotchet, who might make his decisions very uniform, at the 
expense of justice. But the past is always an assistance in 
speculating as to what will happen in the future, and there are 
two experiments in the same direction as that proposed by Mr. 
Sellar which have been tried, and which seem to have failed, 
to which it may be worth while to call attention. All those who 
are familiar with parliamentary procedure are awjire that there 
exists a Court of Referees, who determine whether petitioners 
against Private Bills shall or shall not be heard before the Com- 
mittee on the Jlill on their petitions. There did seem to be 
some grounds for believing that the law of the right to be heard 
might be crystallized into a system, and be well administered 
by a court having more permanence than Private Bill Com- 
mittees. The case was forcibly put by Mr. Lowe (now Lord 
Sherbrooke) in the House of Commons in 1861 : — 

Although [he said] decisions are continually being given upon 
points of the greatest consequence to the public, no rule, no law, is 
created. A judicial decision is of value to the litigants, but it is of 
still greater value to the rest of the community, who steer their course 
by it, and are thus enabled to avoid litigation. Such a result has not 
been attained by the action of our Committees. One does not know 
what another has done or is doing. No record is kept. Although.a 
point may have arisen twenty times before, it is treated as a case of 
first impression, and the same question is often decided by difierent 
Committees in diametrically opposite ways. The result is that no one 
knows when he is sure to maintain his own rights, and no one can 
tell that he may not overthrow the right of another person. If a 
judicial and permanent element be introduced into the Committees, 
their judgments will be reported and gathered together, and will form 
precedents which will guide future decisions.* 

It was upon this advice, which, as we have tried to show, wAs 
in many respects erroneous, that the House of Commons estab- 
lished the Court of Referees. But the results are far more con- 
vincing than any arguments. At first the duty of hearing and 
reporting upon all questions of engineering was entrusted to 
this new court. But that was found to work so badly that their 
functions were curtailed ; for many years they have only deter- 


* Hansard, yol. clxxv. pp. 1563-4. 
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mined the question whether a petitioner is entitled to be heard 
upon his petition. But even with these smaller duties to per- 
form, the court has failed to give anything like satisfaction. 
The decisions of the court have been carefully reported in five 
very full volumes,* but for any one "who hopes for uniformity of 
decision from such a body these volumes would be disillusionary 
reading. There is in these pages^ to the diligent searcher, a 
precedent for anything he wants to argue. We do not go so far 
as Sir Edmund Beckett — who had an unhappy knack of putting 
things a little offensively — when he said, “ I have no hesitation 
in saying, after eight years' trial, that the Court of Referees has 
become a nuisance to the suitors and the laughing-stock of the 
profession.” t But we do say that it has failed to command the 
respect of those who are in a position to form a valuable opinion 
of its working. And that, remember, we would add, notwith- 
standing the fact that several of the members of Parliament who 
have sat upon the court have been exceedingly able and compe- 
tent men, and that the Speaker s counsel, who is also a referee, 
is generally a man of legal training and admitted capacity. It 
is not because the men composing the court are incompetent. 
It is because the Legislature made a mistake when it made up its 
mind to do by a permanent tribunal what could be far better 
done by the common-sense of the Committee on the BilLj 
The history of the Railway Commission is equally instructive. 
After many inquiries into the matter of the regulation of rail- 
ways, and particularly after that of Lord Cardwell (then Mr. 
Cardwell) in 1858, a very important Act of Parliament was 
passed, which is known as the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1§54. That Act was passed in the interest of traders and travel- 
lers, and extended in their favour the provisions of the “quality 
clauses which were contained in various special Acts, and 
which was contained in the Railway Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845. The Railway and Canal Traffic Act provided that every 
railway company (1) should give facilities for traffic ; (&) and 
should work its railway so that it might be used as a continuous 
line of communication with other railways ; and (3) forbade every 
such company to unduly prefer or unduly prejudice any person 
or description of traffic. The duty of enforcing these provisions 
devolved upon the Court of Common Fleas in England, the 
Court of. Session in Scotland, and the Four Courts in Dublin. 

* Clifford and Stephens' and Clifford and Rickards* Reports of Cases before 
the Court of Referees. t Letter to the Times, May 21, 1872. 

t We might too have mentioned Lord Dalhousie’s Commission, which was 
amminted in 1845 to report upon Private Bills, which tasted five years, and 
which f^vc so much dissatisfaction that at the end 6f that time it was done 
away. with. 
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Now^ at first sight it might have seemed easy to compel obedience 
upon the part of railway companies to these statutes ; and judges 
of capacity and training, it might have been thought, were the 
very persons to administer the Act well and judiciously in the 
interest of the public. But a closer scrutiny shows that the 
matters to be determined under it are not questions of law, and 
are only in a vague sense questions of fact. What are due fa- 
cilities i What is an undue^preference ? This was very soon per- 
ceived by the judges themselves. Lord Campbell protested in the 
House of Lords against such duties being cast upon them. The 
code/’ he said, was not one which the judges could interpret ; 
it left them altogether to exercise their discretion as to what 
was reasonable, with no statutable or common law authority to 
guide them.” Lord Lyndhurst, too, observed that “ the questions 
that would arise under the Act were so vague and so incapable 
of being reduced to fixed rules that it was impossible conflicting 
decisions should not be given.'^ The judges who had to 
administer the Act spoke in a similar way. Thus, Mr. Justice 
Ores well, in giving judgment in one case, said, “ The questions 
above suggested assume a very complicated and difficult charac- 
ter, and are such as we feel but little qualified to decide. 
Nevertheless, as the Legislature has thought fit to impose on 
the judges of this court the duty of dealing with such questions, 
we must do so to the best of our abilities whenever it becomes 
necessary.”* It did not become necessary very often, for, although 
in the first few years after the Act was passed there were some 
applications to the court, and one or two in Scotland to the Court 
of Session, the Act soon became a dead letter. It was because 
of this failure that it was thought necessary, after the Keport of 
the joint Select Committee of 1872 on Railway Amalgamation 
bad been presented, to establish another tribunal to deal with 
these matters. And hence the passing of the Act of 1873, and 
the appointment of the Railway Commissioners. This court 
was less judicial in its character, for there was only one lawyer 
on its bench, one railway chairman, and one gentleman who 
had beeh a politician. The experiment is going on now — with 
what result the public are aware. We note that the Edin~ 
h'argh Reviewer protests against the establishment of a second- 
rate tribunal to hear and determine the merits of Private Bills. 
But is it quite certain that the tribunal is a second-rate "one, or, 
on the other hand, is not its failure a necessary incident of the 
policy which hands over to permanent tribunals, either judicial 
or semi-judicial in character, duties which cannot properly he 
discharged by them ? One thing is quite certain, and that is that 


* Bansome y. Baetem Counties Railway Company^ 1 C. B. N. S. 437. 
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the Eailvvay Commissioners^ notwithstanding the ability of the 
gentlemen forming the courts have failed to secure the confi- 
dence of the public. They are kept alive by an association of 
traders^ who are associated more for the benefit of the profes- 
sional gentlemen who act for them than for any benefit they (the 
traders) have derived from the Commissioners* decisions. But 
even the Traders’ Association cannot keep the court fully 
employed, and the experiment has hitherto been an expensive 
one for the country. At one time the Commissioners only 
gave one judgment. Latterly, however, they have changed 
their practice in this respect, and the various judgments dis* 
close an almost hopeless divergence of opinion in almost 
every case. These two instances, then, which we have referred 
to at some length, ought to convince those who seek a remedy 
in the direction suggested by Sir Erskine May, in his evidence 
before the Committee of 18G3 — viz., making the tribunal as 
judicial in character as possible — that if they do so they will 
be going in the wrong direction. There are things which can 
best be done by men of legal training and judicial capacity 
and experience, but the determination of the questions of policy 
involved in the passing or rejection of Private Bills is not one of 
them. 

We come now to the third objection which is made to the 
present method of dealing with Private Bills in Committee ; 
and that, put shortly, is that Parliament cannot spare the time to 
deal with these measures.* Now, it is at. this point that the 
inquiry touches upon the broader questions of parliamentary 
procedure to which we alluded. It is certain that, owing to 
various circumstances, the time at the disposal of Parliament is 
very much less, for real work, than it used to be. The main evil 
is to be found in the unlimited “ gift of the gab,” as the Scotch 
call it. We are becoming a talking, instead of a doing, nation, 
and all the froth or scum seems to come to the surface in the 
halls of St. Stephen's. The “silent member” is almost an 
extinct representative. It is partly because of the torrents of 
speech, partly because in some minds obstruction has become 
more identified with opposition than it used to be, that we have 
seen the House, session after session, having recourse to new 
rules of procedure — rules which, by-the-way, seem to be of 


* Mr. Sellar in one of his speeches complained of the “ short hours Com- 
mittees sat. ComYnittees of the Commons sit from twelve to four ; Com- 
mittees of the Lords from eleven to four ; Courts of Law sit from half-past ten 
or eleven to four o’clock, with an interval for lunch, which Committees do not 
allow themselves. It would be easy for Committee^ of the Commons to sit 
at ^even. Indeed, Mr. Foljambe's Committee, which heard Ihe ^Barry Dock 
and Bailway Bill in 1884, did, we believe, sit at that hour. 
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very little use when they are added to the written law of Parlia- 
ment. But the cldture and other matters which were the 
eubjeet of the consideration of a special autumn session of 
Parliament have been fully considered in the pages of this 
Review.*^ And most of these rules are foreign to our purpose 
in this place. There was one change then made, however, which 
has a direct bearing upon our present subject. Mr. Gladstone, 
when he submitted the first of the Procedure Resolutions to 
Parliament, said that his plan divided itself into two parts, one 
of which relates to procedure, and the other relates to devolution 
or delegation,’' and he added that, although he regarded the 
measures of procedure as vitally essential, he regarded the device 
for the delegation of the labours of the House as more important. 
We agree that the question of the delegation of the functions of 
l^arliament is fiir more important than any of the Procedure 
Rules. So important is this question that we have thought it well 
to give some grave consideration to the matter in connection with 
the present proposal to devolve the functions of the House of 
Commons in relation to Private Bills upon a permanent tribunal. 
It seems to us that some very serious issues are involved in the 
principle of devolution, and that every proposal to delegate 
functions which are really legislative ought to be carefully con- 
sidered, and, unless very good grounds can be shown for it, ought 
to be resisted. It is because Grand Committees require a large 
number of members to devote their mornings to their service 
that Mr. Sellar says it will become impossible to get members to 
serve on Private Bill Committees. But that raises the important 
question whether Parliament has not already gone too far in the 
direction of delegation, and whether it is not expedient to attempt 
to find time for the necessary work of Parliament by other means 
than that of giving the work to some other body to do. Up to 
the present time only two Grand Committees have been ap- 
pointed — one the Committee of Trade, and the other the Com- 
mittee of Law. But there is talk about another being appointed 
— namelj^ a Committee of Finance. And it is true, as has been 
pointed out, that these Committees already absorb the time of 
about 150 members of the House. There is too another pro- 
posal, which seems to us to be a natural development of the 
principle of delegation, but which seems to us to be fraught with 
serious mischief. Up to the present time Grand Committees 
have consisted of from sixty to sixty-five members, with some 
fifteen or twenty special members added to the ordinary Com- 
mittee ofi account of special knowledge of the subject of the 


* Wesihinsisr Rsview, October, 1883. 
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Bill. But it is found that these Oommittees are too large^ and it 
is proposed that they should consist of a smaller number of 
members. Now, at first sight there may seem to be very little 
harm in making this instrument of legislation a J;ruly effective 
one, and it will commend itself as reasonable to suppose that a 
body consisting of from eighty to eighty-five members may be 
too large and cumbrous for deliberation. Why, then, it may be 
said, should not those large bodies be reduced to manageable 
proportions? No doubt this reasoning is of the character that 
commends itself to most of our ^‘hand-to-mouth” politicians. 
Wherever a need is felt they look about for the readiest remedy. 
This is very natural conduct, but it does not deserve the name oi' 
politics, far less the appellation of statesmanship. A large view of 
emergencies would often convince men that the remedy proposed 
was only another departure from the healthy state. It is no 
doubt a part of medical craft to administer poisons as an antidote 
for noxious drugs, but there is a transcendent practice, and that 
is, not taking the poison. Many of the evils in our laws are to 
be traced to the laws themselves, and call for wise repeal, and 
not for an exacerbation of the evil by a continuance in the course 
of legislation. Now, that a large deliberative assembly like the 
Houseof Commons should waste time is an incident of its existence. 
Prompt action is the action of one man. But assemblies, if 
they would be “ rightly great,” do “ not move without great 
argument.” The complaint that the House of Commons 
talks too much is, in one respect, founded on error. The object 
of its existence is to talk. It is the school of politics for the 
country, and, if every member held his peace and voted straight, 
the constituencies would have a right to complain. Now, it is 
a fact that the speech of the House of Commons has passed 
beyond the bounds and measure of wise utterance. Words 
have been used for the purpose, not of elucidating, but of 
delaying.. That fact, to some extent, accounts for the failure upon 
the part of the Lower House to make any progress with its real 
work of legislation. It is true, too, that the notion of the duties 
which a wise Legislature ought to discharge have been greatly 
extended of recent years. It is no longer thought sufficient for 
the supreme authority of the State to protect the subject from 
the external violence of foreign foes and from the intemal 
violence of the criminal classes — ^it has burdened itself with all 
sorts of duties, which lead it farther and farther afield from the 
narrow path of legitimate governmental action. We do not 
desire to comment upon these essays Upon the part of the State 
to extend its action, which, according to ^he* present Postmaster- 
General, have “received much of its impulse from philan- 
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thropists, philosophers^ and political economists.” But here we 
only point out that this new view of the beneficial action of the 
State in every direction has led to the overloading of the House 
of Commons with more work than it can, with all its talkative- 
ness, do. But this is an illustration of what we said, that one 
step in the wrong direction will initiate a whole dance o£ folly. 
The House of Commons attempts to become guide, philan- 
thropist, friend, banker, librarian, and what-not to the subject, 
and the next step is that the House of Commons desires to 
delegate its functions first and in some cases to sections of itself. 
Grand Committees, and second, in the case of Private Bills, to a 
separate tribunal. Now, at first sight, it might not seem to be 
a serious step in the direction of delegation to depute the Com- 
mittee-work on a Bill to a large Committee consisting of 
members of the House. But we think it is a step in the wrong 
direction, and we will see further excursions. In the first place, 
every constituency has, in our view, a riglit to its say upon every 
Bill which may affect the country. That seems to us to be the 
principle upon which our representative system rests. Now, if 
the member for, say, Glasgow is excluded from one of the 
Grand Committees, say of Law, the voice of that great con- 
stituency is excluded from the deliberations during the Com- 
mittee stage of any purely legal Bill which is referred to that 
Committee. Quoad the particular legislative acts which are 
involved in adjusting thp clauses of that measure, Glasgow is 
disfranchised. But, it is said, That is true, but the member for 
Glasgow can express the view of his constituents either upon 
the second or third reading of the Bill in the House itself.” 
The effect, however, of his protest, after a Committee of eighty 
members had considered the Bill, might be anticipated; and 
while it is true that the House still retains its control over the 
Bill in so far as its principle is concerned, it has parted with 
what is in some respects quite as important a function. It was 
said that it was in the Committee stage that time was lost, but 
that fact ^hows that it was in the Committee stage that the con- 
stituents had something to say. Besides, it is by no means an 
unimportant stage in the progress of a measure which is thus 
handed over to the Grand Committee. A Scotch poet,” said a 
writer in the Times,* would have let anybody legislate* for a 
country, if he had leave to make its songs. And so a wise Com- 
mittee might be willing to allow any assembly to enunciate the 
principles of a measure, so long as it had the settlement of the 
clausea” We do not say that at present the devolution has been 


* The Times, October 10, 1862. 
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productive of mischief to the State, but we do say that the 
tendency is evil. No one supposes that a House of Commons 
could codify the Criminal Law; and it was a wise thing to 
appoint a highly competent Commission to draft the Bill for 
that purpose. But, when the draft came before the House, it 
was proposed by some persons that the House of Commons 
should simply enact the Code, and should exercise no discretion 
in modifying one of the provisions. Now, that proposal, it 
seems to us, if it had been acted upon, would, in effect, have 
changed for the nonce our form of government from a repre- 
sentative one to a bureaucratic one. The same tendency is, we 
think, to be seen in the delegation to Grand Committees, and it 
will be more and more distinctly seen as the Committees are made 
smaller and smaller. Besides, there is another evil. The pul)lic 
should have its eye fixed on the Legislature. It is only while 
the strong light of public opinion plays upon it that it will re- 
main healthy. But if you have legislative work being done by 
three or four different bodies, that attentive attitude of the 
public must necessarily be relaxed. There is another obvious 
objection to the delegation of any large powers to those Com- 
mittees, and that is that it places the power to produce any 
desired result in the hands of the persons who appoint the 
Committee. At the present time the Grand Committees are 
appointed by the Committee of Selection, but the Committee of 
Selection is nominated by the Government. We do not say 
that such a thing has been done, but we do say that it would 
not be impossible or difficult to pack a Grand Committee. 
Select Committees, which to some extent resemble these, have 
many times been constituted in a way which has led to complaint 
in the House itself. Now, it is with the view of freeing members 
for service on these Grand Committees, which, as things go, accord- 
ing to the Edinburgh RevievjeVy afford to members a very good 
parliamentary audience, that Mr. Sellar desires to abolish Private 
Bill Committees. To give the members time, which he seems to 
think is at present wasted in relation to these private measures, is 
one of his proposed objects. We differ from him in our opinion as 
to this matter.*^ We think that members are usefully employed 

* We have too pointed out that there would, in order that the House might 
retain control over Private Bill Legislation, require to be an appeal to tlie 
House itself. That these appeals would involve a huge waste of public time 
is certain. Already the House of Commons has during the last three sessions 
been groaning under the weight of Private Bills, wnicb, like the Regent’s 
Canal, the Parks Railway, the Irish Narrow-Gauge .Railways, the Hull and 
Barnsley Pills, and others, have been discussed 6n second reading. But the 
future would be as scorpions to whips in comparison with the past. 
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in coDsidering these measures. When it is remembered that all 
the railways in England have been made under the sanction of 
Private Bills^ it will not be •denied that the policy of the 
Committee-rooms has fully as great a bearing upon the national 
prosperity and happiness as the policy of the House itself in 
connection with Public Bills. We think that this argument of 
Mr. Sellar^s is well met by what fell from Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
(now Lord Cranbrook) in 1872, when he said that, while mem- 
bers were anxious to be relieved from unnecessary work, none 
would wish to shirk work if they deemed it essential to the 
interests of the public/* ** We have endeavoured to show that 
it is essential to the public interest, and that, when Mr. Sellar 
Jtalks about saving public time, he is endeavouring to do so by 
shirking public duty. We have, however, admitted that, if 
there is to be a change at all in the method of dealing with 
Private Bills, the change must be in the direction indicated by 
Mr. Sellar^s Bill. We agree, too, with the writer in the 
Edinburgh Review that the judges must be made entirely inde- 
pendent of tlie Courts of Law, which have an awkward habit 
of encroaching upon all new tribunals by means of their writ 
of prohibition ; and, further, we hold with the same writer that 
the judges, if there are to be judges, should be chosen from the 
ranks of the Parliamentary Bar. To take the judges, as was at 
one time proposed, from the existing Bench would be a mistake. 
In the first place, it is not so strong as to be able with impunity 
to part with a good judge, and, in the second place, the special 
training required for such an office is not to be had in the ordi- 
nary work of the Bar, but in connection with the measures 
which the tribunal, if established, will be called upon to pass or 
reject. The proposal that the tribunal should sit for a certain 
time in Ireland and Scotland is a foolish one. It is mdde in the 
interests of the members of the Scotch and Irish Bars. But 
the matter to be considered is not the interest of a profession, 
but the interests of the public. Sense would be better served 
by leaving the court an untrammelled discretion as to the place 
where it will hold its inquiries. These latter suggestions are 
made, not because we lack any confidence in the earlier argu- 
ments, but because we have seen so many convincing arguments 
go by the board in other cases. We would ourselves sa^ that 
from the change, if it is carried out, there will result an increase 


* Hansard, vol. ccx. (March 22, 1872), p. 624. Lord Lymington, too, in 
the last debate objected to the delegation of the House's powers upon public 

grounds. Hansard, vol. cclxxxv. (March, 1884), p. 1654. 
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instead of a diminution of the expenses to which the promoters 
and opponents of Private Bills will be put. We believe that, 
however able the judges may be, and however carefully they are 
selected, there will be a diminution and not an^ increase in 
the efBciency of the methods of dealing with these Bills. That 
some members will have more time on their hands is not to bo 
denied. That they may make more noise in the House itself, or 
in the Grand Committee room, is not improbable, but that they 
will be as well or as usefully employed in these new spheres as 
they have been in the unostentatious work of the Private Bill 
Committees we think more than doubtful. 

Mr. Sellar’s Bill was rejected by a large majority. But the 
hobby members are never convinced, and we believe that the# 
member for the Haddington Burghs will still keep “pegging 
away." It is in view of any future agitation in this direction 
that we have still thought these arguments in season. 
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M li^VILLE’S new work ' contains the substance of a course of 
• lectures delivered by him last summer at the College of France ; 
and is a preliminary sketch of the science of religion, and the nature 
of the object with which it lias to deal. Prefacing his account by a 
review of the contributions of previous thinkers, he regards Hegel's 
definition of religion as nearest to the true historical view ; but it 
cannot be applied to Buddhism, and philosophy is not merely the 
clearing up of religion, while Max Miiller’s definition, religion is the 
apprehension of the infinite," is also insufificient ; for," remarks M. 
Kfeville, ^‘a reality is wanted as a predicate of the infinite." Hia 
own definition (p. 25) is worth quoting in extenso : Religion is the 
determination of human life by the sentiment of a bond uniting the 
human mind to that mysterious mind whose domination of the world 
and of itself it recognizes, and to whom it delights in feeling itself 
united." Man sees in Nature an order and an intelligence, and desires 
to come into union with it. Partly his desire for union is, M. R^ville 
admits, prompted by the expectation of advantage ; partly, however, 
he finds in the union the satisfaction of a need. Whence does he derive 
this notion of another mind ? Of the theories of a primitive revelation 
and a primitive tradition, there is no adequate evidence. M. R6ville 
finds the explanation in animism. Man at first conceives the 
universe as animated by minds like his own ; then he transfers to 
them some of his own passions and aspirations; anfi then he 
identifies them with the spirits of his ancestors; so that among 
backward nations, animism is replaced by ancestor worship. But 
Nature myths are prior to ancestor worship, which, indeed, M. R^ville 
seems to regard as a sort of bye-product, a passing divergent from the 
direct line of development. On the basis of development, M. Reville 
classifies religions (p. 100) and then, in Part II., treats of the symbol, 
the sacrifice, the festival, and the various other manifestations of the 
religious consciousness, and then passes to the relations of religion to 
morality, philosophy, civilization and science. Philosophy is essential 
to religion as a purifying and rationalizing agent. Science and religion, 
he points out, deal with difierent aspects of truth ; we might summarizo 
his chapter by saying that Science is of the phenomenal, Helton is 
the aspiration of the human, mind after the transcendent. You,’* 
says Religion to Science, worship the Eternal in seeking your aspect 
of truth ; leave me to seek in him the complete ideal, the presentiment 
of which raises me from earth, the prevision of which procures me 
ineffable delights, and let us live in peace." The work, we need 


1 Prolegomena of the History of Religions.’* By Albert Reville, D.D. Trans- 
lated by A. S. Squire. London : Williams & Norgate. 1884. 
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hardly saj, contains many ingenious explanations of the phenomena of 
religion. Such is the account of the apparent monotheism which 
travellers have sometimes reported among savages. The worshipper, 
explains M. Keville, worships one god at a time, and that^one with all 
his heart. So^ too, the similarity of 'the myths of like peoples is 
explained by the psychological similarity of primitive men, and not by 
derivation from any common source. The spiritual worship of modern 
times is traced to its true source in the synagogue. But is M. Reville 
sure that cannibalism is primarily a religious act ? He explains it by 
the pleasantness of human flesh to the taste ; men are eaten and the 
gods are summoned to participate in the feast. We cannot help think- 
ing that this reverses the true order. The savage, whose flesh is 
pleasant apart from association, must, we think, have been the noble 
savage of moralists of the last century, rather than the filthy 
omnivorous animal depicted by modern anthropology. What little 
evidence we have examined seems to show that the basis of 
cannibalism is physiological rather than religious. I'he savage 
eats his adversary to acquire his adversary’s brave qualities. Then 
the enemy is destroyed in the most eflectual way by devouring him. 
His consumption is an act of triumph, and the gods of the tribe are 
summoned to particii)ate in the triumph of their descendants. 
Here, then, cannibalism becomes a religious act, and in the joyful 
associations of extermination of the foe and presence of the tribal 
gods is the source of the pleasantness of human flesh. But !RI. 
Keville’s book has, wo think, the fatal defect which is tlic glory of the 
professors of the science of religion. lie utterly fails to recognize the 
importance of the most important of the religious factors in the growth 
at a certain stage of civilization — we mean ancestor-worship. M. 
B^ville admits that there may be a stage j)rior to religion ; but ho 
makes religion arise when man reaches the fetishist stage, and 
begins to account for the actions of the not- self by supposing it 
animated by other spirits like his own. Now, we cannot but think 
that the personalizing tendency is perceptible even in the higher 
animals, but that the gap— and it is a large one-^ — between that and 
Nature-worship is bridged by the ghost theory and the worship of 
ancestors. Siich early society as we can figure to ourselves has hardly 
the imaginative and poetical power ascribed to it by the science of 
religion ; the members have not the energy or intelligence Vor direct 
speculation on the causes of natural phenomena. But they do dream 
of their ancestors, and extend the conception of the soul thus obtained 
to material objects. Then perhaps the animistic stage may arise, but 
ancestor- worship everywhere persists, even along with the Nature- myth. 
The great agent in the stereotyping of the Patriarchal family, the bond 
of early Aryan society in family, gens, and tribe, the basis of the house- 
hold in India, Greece and Rome, of the jus imaginum^ and the model 
of all the associations of antiquity, ought not to be passed over briefly, 
as if it were a mere casual incident in the history of backward races. 
It is surely ancestor-worship rather than the Nature-myth which has 
been the most potent influence in the formation of Aryan civilization. 
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But here is the weakness of the science of religions ; we know com- 
paratirely little about most of the forms of ancestor- worship, while we 
know a great deal about the developed religions which may or may 
not be transformations of it, but which are manifestations of the 
developed religious consciousness. The science of religions disengages 
a common element but declines to penetrate behind it, and is 
naturally influenced by the great m^ of its subject-matter rather 
than by the limited phenomena of the house worship. With Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller’s Preface before us, we still maintain that com- 
parative religion ought to seek its basis in anthropology. But the 
science seems to us to begin near the top of its subject, and to decline 
to penetrate to the bottom. The translation of the book is well done ; 
but we wish there were a few notes. A book of mere generalization 
seems to us to foster a worse sciolism than that sciolism of the amateur 
anthropologist to which we take Professor Max Mi'iUer to refer. But 
we thankfully accept a great part of it ; and though we ourselves 
believe that the religious sentiment takes one form that is fight and 
many that are wrong, we fully concur in his main position. And the 
statement that the religious consciousness posits a transcendent object — 
that, in short, it involves othcr-worldliness ” is, we think, timely, in 
view ol* certain temdencies oJ’ popular religion with which we shall 
presently have to dual. 

Mr. Baring Gould’s work ranges over a wide field and contains 
many strange statements. Cerebral physiology, mythology, primitive 
history, philosophy, and the various religions of the heathen world, 
are all examined in his first volume to illustrate and explain the 
religious sentiment and its various satisfactions; while the second 
volume is €*)n attempt to show that its needs are best satisfied by 
Catholic Christianity. Keligion has to develop equally and har- 
moniously the cerebrum, and the sensory and ganglionic tract which 
is the seat of the emotions (p. 31). The work abounds with curious 
statements. “ Mysticism is produced by the combustion of the grey 
vascular matter in the sensorium ” (p. 360). Asceticism has a similar 
physical explanation (p. 351). The Aryan, Turanian and Shemite, 
with their several Weltanscliauungen, are now, we hope, as dead as the 
Caucasian. The tribe is hardly ‘‘ the expansion of the family ” (p. 196), 
Sixteen years ago it might have seemed to be so ; but Mr. Baring 
Gould should revise his anthropology. Kant’s labour, too, seems to 
have been as vain for him as for other theologians. He indicates his 
obligations to Hegel and Feuerbach, but his own philosophy seems to 
be a modernized scholasticism {cf, the ** four planes of life,” p. 8), and 
he often quotes Balmez. His first volume, perhaps, has a'^ value as 
indicating the bases of some future science of religion. Otherwise we 
cannot say much for it. With his second volume we must totally 
disagree. We do not think the Incarnation gains by connection with 


> <*Tha Origin and Development of Beligious Belief. 1. Poli^eiim and 
Monotheism. 11* Christianity.” By S. Baring Gould, M. A. New Edition. 
London : Kivingtons. 1884. 
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Hegel’s dialectic; or that Ghristianitj can dispense with historical 
evidence. Hell is a place of protracted stagnation (p. 354); the 
pains of purgatory are unsatisfied longing for perfection (p. 347) ; 
the Sacraments a concession to idolatry and fetishism (p. 280). Well 
— ^is this exactly Catholic doctrine ? Catholicism is essentially tolerant, 
Protestantism as mere negation essentially persecuting (p. 161). It is 
a pity that the essence should have been so overlaid in history 
with inseparable accidents. We do not think any of the sciences 
from which he draws his contributions gain very much from his 
syncretistic theoriea 

Every year witnesses new fulfilments of the predictions of AUguste 
Comte. The intelligence of the artisan classes has obtained its due 
consideration ; the Middle Ages are at least not undervalued ; the 
man of science is a prophet ; political economy is fast adopting the 
historical method, and sociology is more than a hope ; the position of 
women steadily rises, though their political equality seems still dis- 
tant ; the individual in his atomicity is recognized to be a mere figment ; 
the necessity of a religion is almost universally admitted ; and less 
place is assigned in it to pure theology, and more to active work for 
mankind. The movement, which numbered among its leaders Professor 
Green and Arnold Toynbee, is nothing if not Comtist. The former 
may speak the language of an obscure and moribund metaphysic, but 
his meaning is that of the founder of Positivism ; the latter devoted 
his life to Economic History and lost it in a struggle against a form of 
Communism. And now here is Canon Fremantle * announcing that 
the Church is the Social State in which the Spirit of Christ reigns,” 
that it is not in conflict or antithesis with the world, and that this life 
is not a mere stage on the road to heaven. God is immanent in Nature 
and man (p. 17), and perfect righteousness is to be found in the perfect 
social life. The neglect of the conception of God's transcendence 
would indeed be a great spiritual loss {ibid,). Canon Fremantle, how- 
ever, certainly dwells upon the immanence of the Deity in such a 
manner as to neglect His transcendence. Accordingly, Israel, asrepre- 
sented in Scripture, foreshadows the type of the perfect Christian 
society ; its law represents the sum of its relations, covers its whole 
life; BO that the highest expressions of its religious feeling — the 
Psalms — are moral rather than ritual or ceremonial (p. 63). The 
same ia true of the early Christian Church. Its organization w&s civil 
as well as religious (pp. 122, 125), and its aim was to spiritualize the 
whole society (pp. 127 seq,). The medieeval church and the Puritan 
communities indicate that Christian life has always implied member- 
ship of a social organism. And so it must to-day. The Church is 
not to be a mere assemblage for prayer and praise, but to cover the 
whole of life. The parochial system may serve as the means for the 
promotion of social intercourse (note xxv.), and of a kind of State 

** The World as the Subject of Bedemptiou.’* Bampt<fn Lectures, 1883. By 
the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Fremantle, M. A, Canon of Canterbury. liondon : 
Bivingtous. 1885. 
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Socmliam (pp. Ill, 112^ 822, 852). So the Church, by making little 
of theological dogma and much of practical altruism, will fulfil its 
destiny, and so become co-extensive with the world. It is this world 
with which it is concerned ; we are not very clear from the book diat 
there is any other. The ^‘New Jerusalem ” is this world under the 
dominion of Christ, and St. Paul’s account of the Eesurrection is 
largely ‘‘literalism” (pp. 135, 136). The genesis of Christianity 
requires us to conceive of God, “ not as separate but as a spirit per- 
vading the universe ” (p. 285). The goal of religious devdopment, 
then, is not the co-existence of many conflicting sects with incom- 
patible and unverifiable beliefs, but the union of all men in the task 
of elevating humanity after the example of Jesus Christ. Canon 
Fremantle’s view of Church and State is the descendant of Dr. 
Arnold’s, whose religious spirit he inherits in no small measure. But 
does he seriously think that Religion can be kept up with so little 
insistence on a transcendent object of the religious instinct 7 Religion, 
M. Reville has told us, is the sense of a bond between the individual 
mind and another mind. We cannot think that that sense can be satis- 
fied by the abstraction which is “ God immanent in man ” — in short, the 
mind of humanity. Humanity, indeed, has usually seemed too abstract 
and shadowy an object of worship, even with the symbols proposed by 
Comte ; would it be easier with fewer symbols and a large secular 
element to outweigh the religious portion of the creed 7 Does not 
Canon Fremantle see that his humanitarian church must be degraded 
into a social club, a Charity Organization Society, a purely secular 
association, unless there is a transcendent element to counterbalance 
its secular functions 7 lie himself (following Eothe, though not 
without reserve) looks forward to a possible decline in public worship. 
In the New Jerusalem there is no temple (p. 300). Is he quite sure 
that there would eventually be any God ? 

We, ourselves, believe that the same kind of fate would await Canon 
Fremantle’s Church — should it come into existence — as befell that 
Greek city-State by which its idea has been so largely influenced. 
There were those to whom the varied life of the Greek State appeared 
meaningless and idle ; and it was the mission of Greek philosophy as 
a whole to break it up, and to supply that religious need which the 
Greek life and Greek religion did not adequately meet.^ The two 
greatest of Greek philosophers tried to use the State as the chief in- 
strument in the revelation of ultimate truth; but the modern up- 
holders of the National Undogmatic Church and the Collectivist State 
seem to leave the Ultimate Reality out of the question. To Aristotle, 
and still more to Plato, the social life is only a stage in the^ay up- 
ward to ultimate truth ; to the Collectivist, God is moat truly raized 
in the social life of man. It matters not whether we hold with the 

^ Of, J. Bemays’ ^‘PhokioD/’ p. 21, '*Die Grundlagen des entwickelten griech- 
ischen Lebens waren der AnthropomorphisDiua und die Stadtgemeinde. An 
diesen beiden Grundlagen hat die griecbische Philosophic in alien ihren ’viekrtigen 
Forman unabl&saig gertlttelt, und ihr Entwickelungsprozess ist dar Zarsatnmga 
prosaaa des grieohischen Sondarlabens.'* 
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late Professor T. H. Green that there is a spiritual principle realized 
in all men, and only gradually perfected, or with Canon Fremantle 
that God is immanent in Nature and man ; in either case God is in the 
phenomenal, and the true end of man is there also. Such a Church 
as Canon Fremantle^s would — if there is' any truth in the licience of 
comparative religions — drive the religious consciousness, by mere 
repulsion, into the most eccentric forms of mysticism. A Salvation 
Army for the uneducated^ with those developments which will 
assuredly come when General Booth leaves his followers time to think, 
and a Swedenborgianism or Irviiigism or Esoteric Buddhism for the 
educated classes, is, we think, the inevitable product of the revolt of 
the religious consciousness against the fetters of the merely phenomenal 
world. 

We fear that these good Collectivists, if we may apply a term 
which lias another sense, will one day experience that terrible 
awakening which awaited their forerunners, the Hegelian Loft. God 
with Hegel was immanent in the world; and His manifestation was 
completed in the development of humanity. What, then, is God, 
asked Hegefs followers, but the system of relations of a perfect 
society ; and is it not simpler to drop the term God, since the God 
whom man worships is only man’s own shadow projected into the 
external universe ? Hence an atheism more stringent than ordinary 
atheism, because the result of accepted doctrines, and therefore 
dogmatic and apparently demonstrated. We do not sui)po8e for 
an instant that Professor Green saw the tendency of his speculations, 
still less that Canon Fremantle does. But we think the history 
of philosophy shows what is their goal. Wc, ourselves, should directly 
contest Mr. Fremantle’s main position. We hold that the course of 
human development tends to the distinction of the individual from the 
social organism, and the development of individual consciousness and 
personality. We hold that the social, moral, economic, and political 
organisms, at first all but identical, as in the primitive tribe, or the 
more backward of the Greek city-States, are in the course of evolu- 
tion differentiated ; and that meanwhile there is developed in man a 
faculty which must of necessity posit a transcendent Deity ; or, in . 
other words, as' men progress their opinions become more diverse, 
though extreme diversity is checked by the survival of the fittest, and 
the highest good is revealed to each in a different measure. ^Those 
who hold like views will group themselves together, whether there 
is a national church or not ; and they will appeal to their own views 
of the Ultimate Beality as a principle of action more powerful than the 
good-will and beneficence of the Collectivist. In short, we do not 
believe that religion can subsist without a transcendent Deity, a 
notion to which, even if Christianity be abandoned, the mind of man 
will supply a concrete content. Directly the transcendent gives way 
to the immanent, Christianity must pass into a feebler kind of 
Comtism. » 

While Canon Fremantle reduces Christianity lo a form of social 
activity, and Mr. Baring Gould treats it as the adequate satisfaction 
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of a ganglionic tract, the next work* upon our list restores the mystic 
element. A theology of some sort, the authors hold, is a necessity of 
life ; and they try to formulate a rational creed to suit the needs of 
the many who cannot accept dogmatic Protestant Christianity as it 
stands. But the faculty appealed to is, we think, that of the mystic. 
Theological knowledge, they hold, is the result of spiritual discern- 
ment. It has, however, become petrified into dogmas, and is therefore 
repulsive. The dogmas are inadequate; the authors therefore try to 
penetrate behind them. That which they most emphatically reject is 
the doctrine of substitution in its ordinary legal form. That Christ’s 
merits can be imputed to us, they regard as but another form of the 
doctrine of supererogation. God is our Father and is not angered 
against us. He manifests Himself in the seen world through a per- 
sonal Saviour (p. 31). Atonement is but reconciliation; and Christ’s 
work is not to be regarded as finished; atonement is always pro- 
ceeding through union with Him. Christ’s physical sufferings were 
not in payment for our sins, but as an example to us that the suffer- 
ings and sorrows of human life are not overwhelming (p. 87). In 
this sense “ we are more than conquerors through Christ.” The 
plenary inspiration of Scripture is of course abandoned, and shown to 
be unhistorical (p, 94) ; the teachings of Scripture, though full of 
precious revelations {ihi(L)y yet are subordinate to the teaching of the 
Spirit. The Bible is a record of a progressive revelation which still 
proceeds in the soul of the believer. Now we think that this repre- 
sents the true essence of religion better than Canon Fremantle’s 
diluted Positivism. The doctrine of substitution in its ordinary form 
is perhaps no more than an attempt to rationalize the inexplicable — an 
overstated expression of one side of a Christian doctrine. Perhaps it 
ought to have received fairer treatment at their hands. But we do not 
quite see that their theory leaves sufficient place for the sinfulness of 
sin. If God is not angry with man, wickedness cannot be so very bad 
after all. Nor do wc think they sufficiently emphasize our duties to 
mankind. The Christian, like Plato’s philosopher, must return into 
the world of sense. If Canon Fremantle is too collectivist the Friends 
seem to us hardly so collectivist even as their own religious body. 

Of the eleventh edition of this well-known work* we need say very 
little. Some improvements, according to the present editor, have 
taken j^lace in the style and diction in order to maintain and raise its 
character as a readable and stimulating work. The matter has also 
undergone some rearrangement, especially the portion dealing with 
the recent history of Old Testament criticism. Large additions have 
also been made to the lists of works on Church Histor;^, Textual 
Criticism, and other subjects. In short, the book is one of those 
exhaustive manuals of the literature of a subject which seem only to 

^ A Reasonable Faith : Short Essays for the Times.'* By Three ** Friends.** 
London : Macmillan & Go. 1884. • 

* **HageDbach, K. B., Encyklopadie a. Metbodologie der Theologisohen Wissen- 
•chaften.** Elfte Aufla^ revidirt erganst u. heraosgegeben von E. Kautscb, 
ord. ^of. d. Theologie in Tubingen. 1885. 
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be produced in Germany, and which undergo successive revifidons 
with the advance of knowledge. 

The two new volumes of this vast work ’ seem to us not to call for 
any very detailed notice. Mr. Cheyne's name should be 9 sufficient 
guarantee of the correctness of the Hebrew scholarship of his com- 
mentary on Jeremiah and Lamentations. We might say the same of 
Professor Barker’s work on I. Chronicles. We think, however, he 
seems rather to exaggerate the unity of the work. Is any book of 
Chronicles likely to be the work of one writer ? The Homiletics make 
us wonder why so many sermons contain so little. The rich stores 
of the “ Pulpit Commentary would give to the feeblest of curates the 
reputation of a thoughtful preacher. And if he supplemented it by 
the book of “ tips ” — to use the language of undergraduates — which is 
next on our list,* tips collected from the works of (e.ff.) Coleridge, 
A.K.H. B., Dulce Domum,” L. M. Stretch, and the “ turnover ” 
articles in the evening papers (sic !) he would be amply supplied with 
popular sermons as well. W e are reminded of the story of a very junior 
curate who undertook to preach a thoughtful sermon every Sunday 
morning, a children's sermon in the afternoon, and a popular sermon in 
the evening. He must have possessed the earlier sections of “ Thirty 
Thousand Thoughts,” and some volumes of the Pulpit Commentary.” 

This is a remarkably complete compendium of all the information 
that can possibly be required by teachers of the Bible.* As a rule, 
the information is admirably accurate ; but ships of Tarshish did not 
habitually double the Cape of Good Hope (p. 260), and “ Allophylian ” 
is hardly a race.” A very liberal view is taken as to the composition 
of Genesis and Canticles. The maps are excellent, and the book 
can hardly have an equal of its kind. 

Canon Rawlinson’s work'* is an excellent popularization of some of 
the recent results of Egyptology and Assyriology, by connecting them 
with the various Biblical notices of Egypt and Babylon. The Scrip- 
ture narrative, we need hardly say, is viewed from the strictly con- 
servative standpoint. We may refer to the emphatic assertion of the 
unity and genuineness of the Book of Daniel (p. 400). The Jewish 
Temple, founded in Egypt by Onias (p. 376), is treated as a specific 
fulfilment of Isaiah xix. 18-22. Canon Rawlinson is never addicted 
to generalization; and the book is almost entirely a collection of 
material, much of it naturally of great interest even to the* general 
reader. The monotheism or kathenotheism of Nebuchadnezzar (p. 76), 


7 <'The Pulpit CommeDtary.’’ I. CbronicleB. Exposition by the Rev. Prof* 
P. C. Barker, M.A. II. Jeremiah and Lamentations. Exposition by Rev* 
T. K. Gheyne, M.A., D.D. Homilies by various Authors. London: Regan 
Paul, Trench & Co. 1885. 

* Thirty Thousand Thoughts.” Sections x. xi. Virtues including Ex- 
cellences. The Mosaic Economy. Same Editors and Publishers. 

^ ** Helps to the Study of the Bible.” Oxford: Printed at the University 
Press ; London : Heniy Frowde. • t 

10 it Egypt and Babylon from Scripture and ProfanelSources.” By the Rev. 
George Mwlinson, H.A., Canon of Canterbury, and Camden Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford. London : Hodder ft Stonghton. 1885. 
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is a welcome illustration of M, Beville’s explanation of the, semblance 
of monotheism among polytheistic peoples. The unalterability of ihe 

law of the Medes and Persians,” is, according to Canon Bawlinson, 
a special feature of the Persian limited monarchy, as distinct from the 
old native and despotic monarchies of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar. 
We are afraid this weakens the conclusions of Sir Henry Maine as to 
the history of the notion of law. The Babylonian monarchs seem to 
have conceived themselves as “sovereigns” in Austin’s sense. There 
are numerous and interesting illustrations of Babylonian commerce 
(p. 128). The Egyptian novel based, as he thinks, on the story of 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife (pp. 229 8eq.)y may also be noted. We are 
glad to find that he rejects Lenorinaut’s doctrine, that the Jewish 
profile is perceptible on the portico of the Bubastites (p. 336). We 
might go on for an indefinite period referring to interesting topics 
dealt with in the book; but we have said enough to show that its 
interest is more than merely theological. We need hardly point out, 
moreover, how much more effectively a popular work on Egypt and 
Assyria appeals to the average reader when thus directly connected 
with the Scriptural record. 

Of Canon Spence’s edition of the “ Teaching of the Apostles, 
another edition having been noticed in the last number of the Review, 
we need only say that it seems to be intended mainly for the general 
reader. As such, it is a welcome relief from much of the thin 
religious literature of the present day. Here and there, indeed 
(pp. 23, 26), we have notes which look like hints for popular 
sermons, to be inserted in some future edition of “ Thirty Thousand 
Thoughts ; ” but it is fair to say that they are exceptions. Canon 
Spence accepts the work as authentic, and inclines to identify it with 
the “ Two Ways ; or, Judgment of Peter,” mentioned by Rufinus of 
Aquileia (p. 82), and to refer it to Symeon, son of Cleopas and nephew 
of Joseph. Its date, he thinks, is between 50 and 90 a.d. The 
work is admirably got up, and the Greek text strikes us as particularly 
pleasant to read. The sermon appended is an application of the 
treatise to enforce the duties of Churchmen at the present day. 

Mr. Reichardt’s work'® is a dissertation written for the Hulsean 
prize at Cambridge, in 1881. It obtained honourable mention from 
the examiners. His object is to show that the Jewish Christians 
were olosely connected with the Jews, and undistinguished from them 
by the outside world until the persecution at the time of Bar Cochba. 
A very large portion of the work, therefore, consists of quotations 
from the Talmud, indicating the elements common to both. Christ 
himself, the author points out, lives strictly in accordance with the 
Mosaic law. The Jewish Christians live as Jews, separated outiirardly 


n ‘‘The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” A Translation, with Notes and 
Excursus (1. to IX.) illustrative of the “Teaching ; ” and the Greek Text. By 
Canon Spence, M.A., Vicar of S. Fancras. London : James NisbetA Cp. 1886. 

18 « The Relation of the Jewish Christians to the Jews in the First and Second 
Centuries.” By tiie Rev. F. H. Beichardt, B,A., late Scholar of Oeipiis Chrfiti 
College^ Cambridge. London : Seeley A Co. 1884. 
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only by the assertion of the Messiah, and most of the Christian usages 
have a Jewish origin ; while the Rabbis possess the main elements of 
Christian doctrine. The author should, perhaps, have noticed the 
possibility of an alternative interpretation of the facts. The work is 
overloaded with material, and is, we think, here and there defective 
in clearness of arrangement. It is, indeed, less an essay than a very 
interesting collection of extracts from the Talmud. Of its value to 
the expert, some guarantee is afforded by the fact that the quotations 
from the Talmud have been revised by Dr. 'Schiller-Szineasy, of 
Cambridge, who, however, declines to adopt some of Mr. Reichardt's 
renderings. 

This is a convenient summary of the literary evidence in support 
of the orthodox view of the Gospels,'* derived from allusions by 
writers nearly contemporary, and similar sources. An interesting 
feature is the treatment of a number of classical writers in the same 
manner, by way of illustrating the author’s position. The work 
seems fair and temperate in tone, and so also are the prefatory 
remarks. 

Herr Franke’s work is of some interest as a sign of the conservative 
reaction in the criticism of the New Testament.'* The author, an 
avowed opponent of Baur and his school, proposes to establish the 
genuineness of the Fourth Gospel by the substantial identity of its 
doctrine with that of the Old Testament (Pref. p. 4, cf. p. 9 and p. 
91). The hypothesis of its Alexandrian origin, which naturally 
results from its terminology, he meets (with considerable courage) by 
an absolute denial of the presence of any Alexandrian or Philonian 
element (p. 91). The universe of John consists of ^Hhe above ” and 

the beneath,” or ‘‘ not this world ” and ‘‘ this world ” (John viii. 
2, 3; iii. 3; vii. 31; xix. 11). ‘‘In heaven above, or on the 
earth beneath ” is the antithesis of the Old Testament ; but Philo and 
Plato contrast the xocr/ior vorjr6s and the Koa-fios oparos. In the Fourtli 
Gospel the heaven opens and is in space ; things cannot be said to be 
regarded as copies of heavenly models (p. 95). The reality of the 
devil ; the appearance of Christ in bodily form ; the relation (outside 
of chap. I.) of the Father and Son, and of matter and spirit, cannot be 
brought into ^relation with Philo’s doctrines. The doctrine of the 
Logos is dealt with pp. 112 seq. Philo’s logos-theory is parf of his 
dualism. God and matter arc contrasted, and connected only by the 
Kofffios vmfT6s. The highest Xdyor is only one among many ; called, 
indeed, 6 7rp€(r/3i^aror or 6 popoy^vriSf but only as being the direct 
result of the Deity; but there are many other Xdyo (p. 114). Philo 
and John agree (p. 117) only in using the Biblical statements, that 
creation is by the word of God and in hypostatizing the Logos. Herr 


^ *'The Antiquity and Grenuineness of the Gospels. With some Prefatory 
Bemarks on the ^moter Sources of Modem Unbelief.” London : W. H. Allen k 
Co. 1884. 

Alte Testament bei Johannes. Bin Beitrag bur Brkjiining und 
^urtheilung der johanneischen Schriften.’* Von Lie. A. H. Franke, Privat-dozent 
in Halle. Gottingen : Vandenhoeok k Buprecht ; London : TiUbner, 1885. 
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Fianke then asaigns Old Teataroent authority fpr the E^^ecifio dootnnes 
of John, and deals with his treatment of the Old Testament. His boo)c 
seems mainly directed against Thoma. We think he is too anxiotta to 
pin his opponent to a definite issue, of which he himself has the 
defining. Nobody can* surely suppose that the author of the G-oq^el 
studied under Philo; what is meant is that a Jew with a taste for 
syncretism picked up an Alexandrian theory, and tacked it on to Old 
Testament doctrine. But Herr Franke’s work is worth examination, 
if for nothing else, as a sign of the reaction against the excess of 
n^ative criticism. 

In this work,“ reprinted, with some additions, from the Expositor 
Dr. Cox seeks to elucidate the character of Balaam by a full examina- 
tion of all the passiiges of Scripture concerning him, and by the appli- 
cation of the comparative method.*’ We must enter a passing protest 
against this use of the latter term. Dr. Cox fills up no gaps and examines 
no characters in different stages of development, but merely illustrates 
Balaam’s conduct by comparing him with Jacob, Saul, Jonah and 
Caiaphas. The author thinks that the view hitherto taken of Balaam 
has generally been too unfavourable ; and after an effective criticism 
of the opposite view of Kalisch (p. 22), and a full examination of all 
the references to Balaam in Scripture, concludes that he was an inde- 
pendent prophet to whom special revelations were vouchsafed ; but 
whose lower nature so perpetually conflicted with his higher as to draw 
him to choose the evil and refuse the good, whence the uniform condem- 
nation which he receives in the New Testament. Balaam was a teacher 
of a pure and noble morality, and yet was as venal as Jacob and as 
sensual as a Corinthian convert (p. 192). Dr. Cox’s liberalism as to 
Balaam’s ass, and the canonicity of the Second Epistle to Peter, is in 
curious contrast to his unquestioning acceptance of the oracles of 
Balaam. He has, however, we think, succeeded in his attempt to 
rehabilitate his subject. We may draw attention to his elucidation of 
Micah ii. 5, 8, as possessing considerable interest. 

M. Keinach’s excellent little work begins, as he says, where most 
of the histories of Israel end : at the destruction of the second 
temple and with it of the Jewish nationality. He deals with the 
fortunes of the Jews in Europe during the successive periods of 
relative tolerance, persecution, exhaustion and revival, the latter 
dating frbm the time of Moses Mendelssohn and the French Revolution. 
The work, of course, touches on an immense amount of interesting 
matter, and is accompanied by a good bibliography. We may refer to 
the curious chapter on the Cabbalists and Jewish sects (pp. 269 seq,) and 
on Moses Mendelssohn (pp. 286 se/i.) ; the interesting references to the 
Beni Israel, and the quotation from Iteclus as to the Chinese Jews, a 
remnant of the tribe of Asher, and the treatment of the part taken by 
Jews in the early Middle Ages in spreading Arabian culture in Europe. 


18 <« Balaam : an Exposition and a Study.” By Samuel Cox, D.D. London : 
Kegan Paul, I'renoh A Co. 1884. 

i7 ‘‘Hiatoire des leradlites, depuU I’^mue de lour dispersion jusqu'k aos 
joun.” Thdodore Reinach. Paris : Haohetie. 
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In his last chapter he effectively exposes the absurdity of many of the 
current charges against the Jews. His conclusions seem to us to point 
to the ultimate absorption of the Jewish nationality, though he himself 
expects it to last as long as any other (p. 390) ; the only real obstacle 
is the ceremonial usages^ and these, he thinks will mostly disappear 
(p. 385). Even mixed mairiages are now generally permitted. The 
unity of the race, indeed, now subsists only in the recognition of the 
duty of charity towards Jews us especially binding (p. 889). The 
Jewish race has, no doubt, shown tendencies to lose its .identity, but 
the singular revival of the sentiment of nationality among it^ seems 
likely, we should think, at least to retard the process. 

“A Year’s Ministry is a collection of twenty-six sermons of a 
popular straightforward kind ; not too rhetorical on the whole, though 
perhaps more impressive when spoken than when read. We note the 
declaration that “ for fresh impulse in unbroken fields you have to 
look outside the cultivated classes ” (p. 173), and the emphatic asser- 
tion of the antithesis of the Church and the world (p. 24), as expressing 
precisely our own view with regard to that collectivist church which 
is virtually a church led by the cultivated, and with the theological 
element reduced to zero. Dr. Maclaren has escaped the pitfalls of in- 
accuracy and cheap learning which beset the popular preacher ; but 
we do not know that his sermons call for more detailed notice than 
most other volumes of the class. 

“ Laws of Christ for Common Life is a reprint of articles contri- 
buted to periodicals, and is marked by the strong common sense of the 
practical good man, informed and pervaded by the Christian spirit. 
The quotation of a few of the titles, ** Political and Municipal Duty,” 

The Sacredness of Property,” Sowing and Reaping,” “ An Ethical 
Revival,’* will give a sufficient idea of the scope of the work. 

Mr. Beet’s “ Commentary,”^* while thoroughly deserving the atten- 
tion of scholars, is also intended for the use of every intelligent reader 
of the English Bible. The convenience of the latter is provided for 
by exact literal translations prefixed to each section of the commentary 
of the verses therein commented on. The author’s scholarship is 
guaranteed by Professor Sanday, and the style of his exposition is 
clear and direct, and free from the unnecessary verbiage which marks 
so many commentaries sacred and profane. His object is to use 
St. Paul’s line of thought in the Epistle as a means of arriving at his 
general conception of the Gospel and of Christ. • His standpoint is 
that of a liberal orthodoxy, and his work is marked by wide reading 
and careful research. The dissertation on the relation of the Jewish 
Sabbath to the Christian day of rest seems to us to call for attention. 
We can cordially recommend Mr. Beet’s work, not only to experts, but 
to the religious world in general. 

“AgYear’s Ministiy.” By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. Second Series. 
Office of the Christian Commonwealihf and Hodder & Stoughton. 1884. 

Laws of Christ for Common Life.” By R. W. ^ale, LL.D., Birmingham. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1884. 

^9' « A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to tlie Galatians.” By Joseph Agar 
Beet. London : Hodder A Stoughton. 1885. 
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Whenever this Church of ours has lacked Episcopacy, in our 
colonies or on our mission fields, the work has languished (p. 3).*^ 
We ^ould like to hear this passage commented on by some repre- 
sentative of the largest of our missionary societies with special 
reference to its recent experience in connection with two active 
and energetic members of the Episcopate. ^‘How was it she (the 
American Episcopal Church) was not born to great endowments? 
Why not, at least, to her natural position of establishment with its 
great advantages and opportunities ? .... It can surely have been 
only because the first sonship in spiritual life is chastisement ” (p. 8). 
I low the American Episcopal Church must long for tlie conge (Velire^ 
issued, let us S4iy, by a Unitarian President under the influence of the 
prototypes of Senator lladcliffe ! Wc are afraid recent history is 
not the Primate’s strong point. The Episcopal Church has, indeed, 
done great things in tlie States; we believe that in severtil of the 
newer States it is the leading religious body. But it has been able to 
uridertiike mission work because it has dispensed with all but the 
most urgent requirements, and has had full freedom of action to 
organize itself as it pleased. 

We have left ourselves less space than we should like to comment 
upon this curious set of dialogues between an educated sceptic and his 
lioman Catholic friends.'^ Mr. Award’s object is to emphasize the 
doctrine that belief necessarily implies a state of the emotions and an 
act of will. As wo wish, or as we fear, so in doubtful cases do 
we believe in the affairs of ordinary life, llcligious belief, also, is not 
purely intellectual ; it must begin by a voluntary acceptance, and to 
this we are predisposed by the sense of a need, which is best satisfied 
by Roman Catholicism. Air. AV'ard Jms not predisposed our emotions 
towards Roman Catholicism by his picture of the mild and rather 
insipid conversation of the Northern monastery in which the scene 
opens; but we cannot but recognize its fidelity to life. The externals 
of the creed, here as elsewhere, seem to us to present a very trivial 
appearance. Is the Roman Catholic Church ‘‘ large-liearted and 
liberal wherever she can be without compromising principle ”? (p. 51). 
It is unfortunate that her tendencies have been so persistently repressed 
in history. The work possesses a good deal of literary merit. Mr. 
Ward has “got a good sceptic,’* and one, moreover, who declines to 
be converted. The capital stories, all warranted genuine (p. 44), of the 
eccentricities of “ Verts,” indicate that Roman Catholicism does not 
tend to develop their mental power. Perhaps, the best is that of the 
man (p. 49) who used to let two large dogs, Avith bells round their 
necks, run about during Mass because it reminded him of Rome, and 
had a devotional effect. As Mr. Ward has insisted on the Qecessity of 
an act of will in belief, we may, at least, commend him for having 

so *(The Seabury CommemmoratioD : a Sermon preached in St. Paul’s on 
November 14, 1884, being the Hundredth Anniversary of the Gousecratioa of 
Bishop Seabory. By the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

“The Wish to Believe.” By Wilfrid Ward. London : Kegan Paul, TreneU 
k Co. 1885. 
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a truer perception than most apologists of the proper standpoint of 
apologetics. \ 

Mr. H. C. Lea’s work is a book of formidable size (642 pp.), and 
dealing only “ with the enforced celibacy of the sace];dotal class 
But as the survey ranges from the Essenes to the priesthood of 
modern Catholicism, the field is sufficiently wide. The author’s 
reading has been extremely minute, and his monograph appears to be 
exhaustive. We notice that he takes a very unfavourable view of the 
morality of the priesthood of Continental countries (pp. 621—638). 
We should like especially to direct the attention of those who believe 
in the present value of the monastic orders in education to the 
appalling statistics on pp. 636-637. More, of course, we ciinnot say 
on this subject. 

We have no space for more than a bare notice of Mr. Kegan Paul’s 
charmingly got up translation of the “Pensdes ” of Pascal,*® based on 
M. Molinier’s recension of the text ; of the “ Sunday Home Service,”** 
a devotional work for those who are prevented from joining in public 
worship ; and of Vol. vii. of the translation of Ewald’s “ History of 
Israel,”** containing, by the way, a sketch of Philo-Judteus. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

I T is too soon yet to attempt to estimate critically Dr. Martineau’s 
“ Types of Ethical Theory.” * For the present it may suffice 
to describe briefly the general scheme and the contents of the two 
volumes. In the preface there is an extremely interesting description 
of the mental development through which the author arrived at his 
final ethical position. 

The mixture of exposition and search in these volumes (he says) is the 
involantary expression of personal experience. I have always been a teacher ; 
I have not ceased to be a learner ; in the one capacity, 1 must tell the little 
that I know ; in the other, I must strive after some glimpse of the immeasur- 
able light beyond. . • . • The concurrence of criticism and construction is but 
the renunciation of individual self-sufficiency, and a homage due to the 
cumulative continuity of human thought. 


^ “ An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Church.” By 
Heniy C. Lea. Second edition, enlarged. Boston, U.S. : Houghton, Mifflin ft Co. 

1884. London : Qoariteh. 

ss **Tbe Thoughts of Blaise Pascal.” Translated from the French of M, 
Auguste Moliuier. By C. Kegan Paul, London : Kegan Paul, Trench ft Co. 

1885. 

** ** The Sunday Home Service.” By the Bev. Donald Macleod, D.D. London : 
Wm. Isbister, Limited. 1885. 

* * The History of IsraeL” By Heinrich Ewald, late Professor of the University 
of Guttingen. Vol. vii. — ^The Apostolic Age. Translated from the German by 
J. Frederick Smith. London : Longmans, Green & Co. > 1885. 

’ “ Types of Ethical Theoiy.” By James Martineaut DlD., LL.D., Prino^l of 
Manchester New College, liondon. Two vols. Oxfo^ ; at the Clarendon Press. 
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The historical part of the book consists^ as ia suggested by the title, 
not in continuous exposition, but in the study of particular thinkers* 
selected according to the author’s view of philosophical evolution. 
First of all, ethical systems that are ^‘psychological” are distinguished 
from those that are “ unpsychological,” and this difierence is traced 
to differences between ancient and modern thought. The fundamental 
antithesis of modern philosophy is the antithesis of subject and object, 
while that of ancient philosophy is the antithesis of being and be- 
coming. Hence the ancient philosophers could enly develop their 
ethical doctrines by a “ metaphysical ” or a “ physical ” method ; 
ancient thought, in its absence of clear distinction between subject 
and object, being always essentially objective. Physical and meta^ 
physical doctrines of ethics liavc reappeared in modern times; for 
although the influence of Christianity determined a subjective direction 
of thought, this natural influence was counteracted by Augustinian 
theology, which, wherever it prevailed, reduced man, as an ethical 
agent, to a nonentity. The psychological tendency has, however, re- 
asserted itself, and we may say generally that 

the controversy between the prevalence of change and the unchanging is 
common to ancient and modern times ; but in the former the stress of the 
battle was thrown upon the macrocosm, and fought out between the real and 
phenomenal, and then the victory was pushed home into human nature ; while 
in the latter, the tug of war is in the microcosm, between the maxims of 
reason and of sense ; and this outpost being carried, the field of the great 
universe is won. 

This difference of starting-point is of the highest importance. 

In the last resort, the difference .... will be found to consist in this : 
that when self-consciousness is resorted to as the primary oracle, an assurance 
is obtained and is carried out into the scheme of things, of a free preferential 
power ; but when the external whole is the first interrogated, it affords no 
means of detecting such a power, but, exhibiting to the eye of observation a 
course of necessary evolution, tempts our thought to force the same type of 
development on the human soul, lu the one case we obtain a volitional theory 
of Nature, in the other a naturalistic ^eory of volition. 

But the true view can only be arrived at when, starting from the 
subject, we go beyond it to its objective conditions. A “ subjective 
monism ” which explains everything from the self is as much to be 
rejected as a metaphysical or physical monism which explains every- 
thing from God (like the “ acosmism ” of Spinoza) or from Nature. 
In the moral consciousness, in the feeling of duty, are implied certain 
propositions, the denial of which leads to a denial of the supreme 
authority of conscience. This supreme authority disappear^ with the 
disappearance of belief in the reality either of the self, of Nature, or 
of God. Ethical theories, whether psychological or not, are to ffe 
rejected if they “fail to satisfy the whole feeling of which they profess 
to display the content.” No attempt to explain the ethical feeling by 
feelings that are not ethical can be successful ; the true ethical theory 
must be “ idiopsycbological ” not “ heteropsychologicaL** Thus , the 
cent^ part of Dr. Martineau’s work is the first book of voL iL, 
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eatitled Idiopsychological Ethics/' Here his own intuitionalist 
doctrine is set forth. In the second book of the same volume ^^hetero- 
psychological theories " are criticized. These include hedonist ethics/* 
both ])urely psychological (the older utilitarianism) and of a mixed 
psychologic and physical character hedonism with evolution *') ; 
the **dianoetic ethics” of Cudworth, Clarke and Price; and the 

aesthetic ethics ” of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. The first volume 
treats of the “physical” and “metaphysical” systems of ancient 
and modern tiines. Metaphysical theories are classed as “ tran- 
scendental ” and “ immanental : ” of the first the doctrine of Plato is 
taken as an example, of the second those of Descartes, Malebranclie 
and Spinoza. Comte's system is selected for criticism as an example 
of the physical treatment of ethics. At the end of his examination of 
the disqualifications of these theories to explain the sense of obligation. 
Dr. Martineau remarks on the “ noble inconsistency ” of the writers 
reviewed ; they betray, he says, “ the tenacious vitality of the in- 
tuitive consciousness of duty throughout the very process of cutting 
away its philosophic roots.” Although detailed criticism cannot be 
attempted at present, one suggestion may be permitted here that will 
perhaps contribute to the explaii.ation of differences between Dr. 
Martineau’s mode of thought and that of some of tlie philosophers 
referred to. Just as an artist may feel that no analysis of a work of 
art can ever render its effect in full, so Dr. Martineau, as a moralist, 
feels that philosophic analysis must always be an inadequate ex- 
pression of the philosopher’s moral personality in action. Now, while 
the desire for complete theoretical explanation may cause suppression 
of some elements of actual moral life, the desire to set forth everything 
that is implied in moral life before attempting a deduction of ethics, 
and especially to let go no belief that strengthens the feeling of obli- 
gation, may, on the other hand, prevent the pliilosopher from giving 
full play to his analytical power; and hence (it might be said) we 
have systems of intuitional ethics. This, however, it must be admitted, 
does not explain the whole of the difference between types of ethical 
theory. Differences of moral personality also have their effect. The 
Stoic and pantheistic doctrine of Spinoza, for example, must always 
remain alien to Christian theism with its “ sense of sin,” on which 
Dr. Martineau insists so much. 

“Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta,” the appearance of which wad noticed 
last October, is now followed by “ Ethica : or the Ethics of Eeason.” '* 
The author’s mode of working out his thought may seem to symbol- 
ize his ethical theory itself. The sense of effort that is a part of all 
moral action ends, as he shows, in a sense of harmony. Now “ Scotus 
Novanticus ” requires from his readers a distinct intellectual effort in 
order to grasp his thought ; but if they are willing to make this effort 
they are really rewarded by having in their minds an idea of a co- 
herent system which has many features of originality, and which, 

— 1 — ^ — — 

* ** Ethica: or the Ethics of Beason.” By Scotus Novanticus, Author of 
Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta.” London : Williams k Noigate. 1886 . 
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regarded as a whole, produces (whether we agree with it or not) that 
sense of power to contemplate the world and action from a general 
point of view, which is characteristic of the philosophic attitude ae 
distinguished from the attitude of science and common sense. There 
is in this new volume some very good criticism of intuitionalism, 
which ought to be read along with Dr. Martineau’s defence of the 
intuitionalist position in his “Typea” The author’s view of the 
method of philosophy, already explained in “ Metaphysics Nova et 
Vetusta,” is that it should be at once metaphysical (since it has to 
interpret experience from a general point of view) and psychological 
(since it finds its material in the facts of consciousness). The transi- 
tion from theoretical philosophy to ethics is made by means of the 
doctrine that human consciousness, properly so called, is first attained 
when the ‘‘ will-reason,” the highest expression of personality, emerges 
and subdues to itself the sensible material of the merely *‘attuent” 
or animal consciousness. The ethical end, the good for man, is self* 
realization.” The nature of this self-realization ” and its conditions 
must bo determined by study of the idea of man as an organism, 
with a view to discern the law implicit in this idea. An essential 
character of the self-realization of man is that has to do for his 
own organism what Nature through necessary laws does for all else 
man has to ^‘organize himself from within.” Ought ” is moralized 
“ must.” “ The moral life is the life of duty to law in ideas ; the 
spiritual life, again, is life in the ideas of reason consciously contem- 
plated as impregnated with immanent Ileason tlieir source,” An in- 
dispensable condition of the self-realization of man is the State ; but, 
since self-realization is realization of the self hy the self, the State 
exists for the individual, not the individual for the State. In de- 
termining the conditions of the reXo^, or good for man, we must regard 
him— as an organic unit ; and secondly, as the unit of an organ- 
ism ; but this in subordination to the former.” Self-realization is 
attained when there is harmony among the elements of sensibility of 
the subject : the test of this harmony (imposed by the will-reason ”) 
is a feeling of harmony ; a feeling which is to be described as “ joy,” 
although among the elements of sensibility harmonized pain (and not 
pleasure) may preponderate. When there is a perfect interpenetration 
of the formal (having its source in the “ will-reason ”) and the real (the 
elements of the attuent consciousness ”) pain disappears. The 
virtuous state thus passes into tho state of blessedness or holiness.” 
^‘Freedom of the will ” consists in its ** autonomy” as distinguished 
from tho “ heteronomy ” of volitions determined by impulses from 
“the attuent subject.” The proof that “the altruistic^ emotions 
and their satisfaction contain the governing end of man’s conduct,” is 
found first in a “ qualitative ” superiority of these emotions to the 
“ appetitive desires,” then in a “ quantitative ” superiority to “ the 
feeling of the beautiful ” and “ the emotion of reason activity,” “ The 
characteristic of the altruistic emotions,” as distinguished from these 
last, is that they contain in themselves the well-being of others than 
self and of self through others as their essence.” Thus our own 8eli« 
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realization must be “ in subordination to the supreme end,’* which is 
the love of our fellows.” But this ** love of others ” must be 
** rationalized.” My personality has its own claims and restricts 
even the supreme emotion of love.” ** The very term harmony im- 
plies that there are other desires and emotions which enter into the 
notion of man which, as such, are to be regulated but not repressed. 
A true philosophy of ethics will not admit either of the fanaticisni of 
austerity, or the fanaticism of the enthusiasm of humanity.” The 
quotations here may seem rather numerous, but apart from their 
interest in relation to the author’s system, they have a special interest 
of their own. ^‘Scotus Novanticus” may, if he likes, call his ethical 
doctrine Christianity as opposed to Buddhism.” Others may find in 
it the higher merit that it brings into relief the Greek ideal of a har- 
mony of the whole nature. In a passage following closely on the 
one last quoted, it is pointed out that before we can promote the good 
of others we must first settle “ what the conditions, or law, of self- 
realization may be for man and if so, then the supreme ethical 
question is settled be/ore 1 begin to consider the question of qiiantita- 
tive distribution.” 

Are we not under obligation, then, to promote the happiness of society ? 
I answer, in the teeth of current sentiment, that we are not. It is not a duty 
for all men. Individual men will find philanthropy their special vocation, just 

other men find science or art to be their vocation. It is a noble thing to 
live for others, and the world owes much, perhaps most, of its progress to 
such nobility. But it is not a matter of universal obligation. I go even 
further, and say that the positive promotion of happiness in society concerns 
first a man’s own personality, and its realization for himself and by himself. 
My duty is so to realize myself as to present to the world a harmonious life 

(p. 118). 

The “joy conditioned by pain,” which “ Scotus Novanticus ” makes 
the ideal of virtue, has again little in common with Christian ascetism, 
with “ the worship of sorrow.” lie finds the realization of this ideal 
not in the submission of the saint, but in the rebellion of Prometheus. 

“ Prometheus, on the Caucasian rock, was happier far than he could 
possibly have been had he submitted to the tyrant Zeus ” (p. 145). 

A doctrine of “ free-will,” such as that which is developed by “ Scotus 
Novanticus,” the doctrine that freedom consists in self-determination 
according to ** the universal of reason,” is found by Dr. Hutchison 
Stirling in Milton, especially in two passages of ** Paradise Lost,” where 
it is said that “ what obeys reason is free,” and that “ true liberty ” 

“ always with right reason dwells.” In the same opening lecture to tho 
Edinburgh Philosophical Society” it is pointed out that in Milton’s 
distinction of ” reason discursive or intuitive,” a characteristic distinc- 
tion of Kant is expressed. The address contains a good deal of literary 
as well as philosophical criticism. The poetry of “ the first period ” of 


” ' * Philosophy in the Poets.” Opening Lecture to the Edinburgh U'niversity 
Philosophical Society, November 6, SMsion 1884-5. By Jimee Hutchison Stir- 
toSic LIi.p., Edinburgh. Published by request. Edinburgh : Oliver ft- Boyd. 
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English poetry (Chaueer to Milton) and of ‘‘the tfiiid period*’ (the 
beginning of nie present century) is happily efaaraoterized as poetry of 
“nature and the soul ” in distinction from the poetry of “society and 
wit” of the intermediate period. There is an interesting passage 
(pp. 85*39) on a certain, “ staginess ” of the English as distinguidied 
Irom the Continental theatre^ and its causes. The passage that comes 
next in philosophical interest to the discussion of free*will already 
referred to is a development out of Shakespeare of the theory ci 
“success in life,” the relations of fortune and the individual. 

Perhaps the great advantage that science gives to the modern over 
the ancient world is that imaginings such as those of the author of 
“ Sympneumata ” * are of no avail. In an age when the Zeitgeist is 
scientific, thaumaturgy and mysticism have no chance. The insight 
of a few who have arrived at a clear view of Nature as a whole cannot 
control the tendencies inherited from ghost- worshipping ancestors; 
but the scientific spirit, with its appeal to experiment, can : and the 
circumstance that some men of science are spiritualists is no argument 
to the contrary. Such general reflections as these may seem out of 
place in discussing a book so amusingly absurd as “ Sympneumata.” 
Speculations of the same general type, however, have their danger, as 
might easily be shown historically. The author seems to feel what a 
potent adversary he has to contend with in modern science ; see for 
example a denunciation (pp. 230-32) of the tyranny of intellect which 
“ compresses in an iron grasp the sacred vigours of the spirit,” Mi*. 
Laurence Oliphant is not the author of “Sympneumata.” “The 
following pages,” he says, “ were dictated by one who, never having 
appeared in print before, shrinks from the publicity attaching to it, 
and desires, for the present at all events, to remain unnamed.” These 
pages, however, embody Mr. Oliphant’s own “convictions and ex- 
periences.” Imagine some one who, his nervous system being in a 
morbid state, should talk in his sleep under the influence of sub- 
conscious reminiscences of the Platonic myth of the original “ dual 
nature of man,” of say Balzac’s “ Seraphitus-Seraphita,” and other 
modern romances, and of a little knowledge of comparative mythology ; 
imagine these reminiscences to get expressed in a kind of semi- 
spiritualistic jargon; now suppose the dreamer to wake up and 
to take a report of his utterances for a divine revelation : the result 
will give some idea of “Sympneumata.” Man, we are told, had 
originally a “ fluid organism,” was “ bisexual,” and worshipped a 
bisexual divinity, a “ primal dual godhead ” (“ as Baal-Sidon and 
Ashteroth at Sidon; Baalath and Thammus at Gebel; Shed and Shedath 
among the Hittites ; Hadad and Atarzath among the Aramaeans; and 
Beseh and Anath in other parts of the country ; at Carthage as Baal- 
Hamon and Tanith; and under the name of Aphrodite, the an- 
drogynous Syro-Phoenician Nature-goddess was worshipped with the 
surnames of Cyprus and Cytherea in Greece and on the shores ot 


4 Sympneumata: or, Evolutionary Forces now Active in Man.’' Edited by 
Laurence Oliphant. Edinbuigh and London ; Blackwood. 1886. 
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Italy. At Afka, where the river Adonis gushes from its rocky source, 
and furnishes the scene of the mythical legend, are the remains of the 
temple dedicated to the rites arising out of this dual sex-worship, 
which was celebrated with great pomp at Byblos ; ” «&g.) M|U1 is now, 
however, “ very far gone from original ” resajnblance to the '^Baalim 
and Ashtaroth ” of Milton's catalogue of the fallen angels. His 
dual unity has become divided and his spiritual organism incrusted 
with matter attracted from the lower creation. But there has always 
been a subsurface world;” and with the progress of civilization it 
is gradually acquiring the power of getting free from its superficial 
crust of baser matter: there are besides, in space, innumerable “beings 
whose bodies are of the subsurface degree.” The complete casting off 
from itself of all material incrustation is for the human race only a 
question of time ; some “ spiritual scientists ” are perhaps already on 
the point of attaining this result. To become perfect, each human 
spirit must attract from the aerial regions his or her complementary 
‘‘ sympneuma,” and, having again become dual and being no longer 
weighed down by a material organism, fill up eternity, as we may 
conjecture, with worship of “ the primal dual godhead.” 

The sober philosophy of Dr. J. M. Hodgson’s “ Plea for Agnostic 
Belief ” * is not so entertaining as the production of the author to whom 
Mr. Laurence Oliphant has served as amanuensis ; but perhaps the 
real importance of “ Philosophy and Faith ” is about equal to that of 
“ Sympneumata.” Dr. Hodgson, like a judicious apologist, tries to 
“ steer a middle course.” “ The business of philosophy,” he holds, 
“is simply, reverently to attempt to set forth the relations of the elements 
of our Keligious Faith to the conceptions and inferences with which 
reason and experience themselves have furnished us, and to trace as 
far as possible the harmony and compatibility of the contents of our 
Faith with those of our Philosophy.” Thus he avoids “ the Scylla of 
rationalism and the Charybdis of authoritative dogmatism.” But did 
any “ authoritative dogmatist ” ever give to philosophy less than is 
here claimed ? In order to represent his position as a compromise 
between the position of “the Middle Ages” and that of modern 
‘‘Rationalists, S,ceptics and Agnostics,” the author has to misrepresent 
the Middle Ages. AVhat was scholastic philosophy in its most ortho- 
dox form but an attempt to harmonize the elements of “ faith ” with 
“ reason ” ? No doubt the “ Professor of the Science of Religion and 
Apologetics, Lancashire Independent College, Manchester,” has a 
different set of dogmas to harmonize with his philosophy ; but intel- 
lectually his position is indistinguishable from what he himself de- 
scribes as the position of the dogmatists, “ that Reason is absolutely 
incompetent to examine or criticize, still more to sit in judgment upon 
the religious ideas and convictions which have been received by men 
through Divine Revelation, or through some similarly authoritative 

® “Philosophy and Faith : a Plea for Agnostic Belief,’” By James M. Hodgfson, 
D.So., B.D., M.A., Professor of the Science of Religion and Apoiogetioe,Xan- 
mhire Independent College, Manchester, Mancbeeter: BroOk A Chrystall ; 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1885. 
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process.” An illusory appearance of difference between thie and his 
own position is given (probably without any Jesuitical intention on 
the author’s part) by his assigning to the dogmatists the statement of 
what philosophy must not do, to those who agree, with himself the 
statenient of what, according to exactly the same general view of the 
relations of reason and faith, philosophy may do. 

When a reader, on first opening a book, comes across a paragraph 
such as the following, he ought to know at once what to think of it : — 

Even supposing the theor;^ [of evolution] to have been established on a 
false basis, jct every one admits that great praise is due to Darwin especially, 
lor the careful and impartial manner in which he has treated the subject, 
giving full weight and prominence to the weak points in his chain of Nature, 
and leaving the reader to form his own judgment from the evidence. 

If any one should be tempted to read “ Scientific Theology ” * 
through he will find, on coming to the second chapter, that Mr. Barber 
does not approve of “ the endowment of research.” He fears “ that 
scientists, like engineers and inventors, will have to look to the results 
of their researches, as a reward and a means of supporting themselves.” 
“ Our idea is that this class of subsidy-mongers are hungering, possibly, 
for the emoluments and endowments that now reward the teachers of 
the Gospel.” Nevertheless, Mr. Barber trusts “ that the time is not 
far distant when Scientists and Hcligionists will Avork more harmoni- 
ously together towards the same object, and when this happens there 
will be some results achieved worth chronicling.” 

Mr. C. Davis English, having been inspired by a well-known 
passage, which he quotes from Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ First 
Principles,” to give full utterance to his innermost conviction, 
leaving it to produce what effect it may,” and not having found any 
valid arguments for a future state, has written a pamphlet ’ to prove 
that on this question we must assume a position of “ complete 
agnosticism.” 

The title of Dr. Webb’s book ® is a very good one : for the 
author’s 'final conclusion, after his historical study of modern idealism, 
is that the question as to the reality behind phenomena remains 
insoluble. The advantage of going through a course of philosophy is, 
he maintains, that having been at length convinced of the futility of 
all speculation about the reality of things, Ave see clearly that it is 
necessary to act according to the dictates of the practical reason.” 


0 ‘^Soientifio Theology. Essays towards the Development of Religious Thith 
on the Basis of Modern Science.” By Thomas Walter Barber. Londdh : Elliot 
Stock. 1884. 

^ -'‘The Philosophy of a Future State. A Brief Demonstration of thetXn- 
tenability of Current Speculations.” By O. Davis English. Philadel{diia : Stem 
A Co.; Boston : Guppies, Cpham & Co. 

s u 7|ie Veil of Isis : a Smes of Essays on Idealism.” B}^ Thomas E. Webb^ 
LL.D., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel ; sometime Fellow of Trinity College and 
Proleiieor of Moral Philocophy, now Regius Professor of Tjaws and ^blio Orator, 
in the 'Dniveraijy of Dublin. Dublin : Hodges, Figgis & Co. ; London : Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1885. 
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In one of Leopardi’s dialogues it is concluded that the efiect of all 
true philosophy is to prove to us that we ought not to philosophize ; 
but, as the interlocutor who represents Leopardi goes on to show, the 
same result may be arrived at without philosophizing at alh; and the 
habit of philosophizing, once acquired, is more difficult to get rid of 
than any other. Dr. Webb does not quote Leopardi, and does not put 
his conclusion in this way; he seems to have no suspicion of the 
pessimistic character of his recommendation to act and not speculate. 
It is clear that he has himself retained the taste for philosophical study. 
The chief interest of this, as ofhis former book on The Intellectualism 
of Locke,” is in the attempt to show how far English philosophers' 
usually classed as empiricists have anticipated ideas supposed to be 
characteristic of German schools. In the present volume, the leading 
place is given to Hume. The author finds in Ilume anticipations of 
everything in Kant, and of much in Hegel. Kantians will say that 
it would have been difficult to bring out clearly the element of 
intellectualism in the empirical philosophers if it had not been 
for the Kantian criticism ; and perhaps on this point Dr. Webb 
would not differ from them ; what he would deny is that the element 
of intellectualism undoubtedly present in Hume as well as in Locke, 
Berkeley and Bacon, is an inconsistency. 

The author of the present work on “ Buddhistic Psychology,” ® has 
already written much in advocacy of the general view he takes of 
problems of the philosophy of religion and of comparative mythology. 
His aim is by the study of historical documents, and of primitive modes 
of thought as revealed by observation of savage races, to construct an 
“ objective ” psychology. Study of the modes of thought of savages 
may be compared, in his view, to study of the separate elements of an 
organism. By means of special sets of documents, such as those which 
he has here used, a detailed comparative psychology of man may gradu- 
ally be constructed. In the present volume he puts forth some 
translations of new documents from which, he believes, a more accurate 
view of Buddhism (on its philosophic side) is to be gained than from 
the less technical sources that have hitherto been accessible. On the 
ground of this evidence, he disputes the ordinary view of Nirvana, 
arguing that it is not a mere negation, but is conceived as positive and 
as the highest reality. In the chapters that are concerned w^th more 
general anthropological researches, abundant information is given from 
all possible sources. The extracts from other writers are always quoted 
in the original languages. This gives a certain first-hand character to 
the evidence. But in the case of the translations from the Pali it 
might perhaps have been better not to leave the technical terms of the 
•original so frequently untranslated. 

Dr. Asher undertakes to show the identity of Schopenhauer’s 

* ** Beligions-pbilosoi^uche Probleme auf dem Forsehtnafelde Bttddhislisdier 

Pmbologie and der vergleichenden Mjthologie.*’ Von A. Bastian. In zwei 
AbtbcUungen. Berlin : A. Asber & Co. 1884. 
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doctrine of Will with the philosophy implied in primitive Judai0m,'9 
In making a living Will the source of all things, Judaism, he contends, 
had anticipated the final result of the philosophy of Schopenhauer. 
But, it may. be objected, Judaism is essentially optimistic; and, 
indeed, Schopenhauer- saw in it the complete antithesis of his own 
pessimism. This Dr. Asher fully recognizes ; but, like some other 
admirers of Schopenhauer, he does not admit pessimism to be a neces- 
sary deduction from the metaphysical doctrine which finds the reality 
of all things in the will to live.” ms divergence from Schopenhauer 
manifests itself in the effort to substitute for Schopenhauer's ethical 
deductions from his metaphysics the view of life as a good in itself 
which has always been characteristic of Judaism. Schopenhauer’s 
doctrine, interpreted in this way, is found to be in harmony, ethically 
as well as scientifically, with Darwinism. The working out of this 
view has much interest; for it has hitherto only found incidental 
expression, and Schopenhauer has come to bo regarded simply as an 
adapter of Buddhism to European modes of philosophic expression. 
Dr. Asher's book has, besides, other merits of its own. It is interesting 
to read and not technical in style ; and the account of the later forms 
of Judaism, and of the way in which the idea of life as the final end and 
as the source of things has always been present both in Jewish systems 
of philosophy and forms of devotion, is especially interesting. 

Other books received are the second part of Miss HennelFs Com- 
parative Ethics” [‘‘Present Keligion,” vol. iii.], on the “Moral 
Principle in regard to Brotherhood,” and a new volume of the 
American translation of Lotze’s “Outlines” (“The Philosophy of 
Keligion 
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B y far the most important contribution to political philosophy 
which we have to notice this quarter is Mr. Montague’s remark- 
able essay on “The Limits of Individual Liberty.” ^ The author 
describes it as being neither complete nor philosophic, and as aiming 
merely at “ carrying political reflection one or two stages beyond the 
point reached by those whose sole interest is in party politics. It cannot 


<< Pas Endergebniss der Schopenhauer’scheii Fhilosopbie in seiner Ueberein- 
stimmung mit einer der altesten Religionen dargestellt.’* Von Dr. David Asher. 
Leipeig : Amoldische Buchhandluug. 1885. ^ 

if ** Comparative Ethics, 11.” Moral Principle in R^rd to Brotherhood. 
(IVesent Religion, vol. iii.) By Sara S. Hennell, Author of “Thoughts in Aid 
of Faith,” &c. London : Triibner. 1885. * 

10 “ Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion." Dictated portions of the Lectures 
of Hermann Lotze. Translation edited by George T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy 
in Yale College. Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co. 1885. 

1 «« The Limits of Individual Liberty." An Essay by Francis C. Montague, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and University College, London. London : 
Bivingtons, Waterloo Place. 1885. 
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assist the scientific inquirer ; but it may interest some of those who like 
to criticize their own opinions.*’ This description is misleading* 
Complete^ in the author’s sense, the essay is not ; but philosophic it most 
certainly is, and scientific, too, in tone and essence, if not m form. 

Mr. Montague believes the time has come for a criticism of the old 
formulas about liberty. A reaction has set in against the striving after 
individual liberty, which for many years, and till recently, has mainly 
occupied political energy both here and in other European countries. 
The modern theory of liberty — the doctrine of negative freedom — ^has 
broken down, after as fair a trial as any political theory ever got in 
practice. Political and social perfection are as far off as ever. Dis- 
content, the most universal attribute of our generation, shows itself in 
the pessimism which pervades our best literature and art. Socialism, 
the central doctrine of which is that “ co-operation, not competition, 
is the true principle of social life,” expresses the practical revolt against 
the doctrine of negative freedom. 

The State has, in fact, been compelled to change its policy. A 
change which was necessary must be justifiable by some principle of 
political philosophy. This leads us to ask ‘‘ Whether the merely 
negative conception of civil freedom is complete or fragmentary ? If 
it be fragmentary, can we form any theory of freedom more scientific, 
that is, capable of explaining with accuracy a wider range of facts ? ” 
The essay is an attempt to find a basis for such a theory. Naturally, 
the author adopts the historical method. He begins by sketching the 
history of English ideas on individual liberty, and he finds that the 
three great English schools of political philosophy — that of Hobbes and 
Locke, that of Bentham, and that of Herbert Spencer — substantially 
agree in taking a physical view of society. The Sociologist, under 
wliich barbarous and unmeaning epithet ” he includes M. Comte 
and Mr. Spencer, applies to the interpretation of political and social 
facts, the supposed methods of physical science. He explains the 

aggregate by deducing it from the individual He looks upon 

society as a natural organism, upon history as a natural evolution.” 
In that view competition — the struggle for existence, resulting in the 
extinction of the unfit — is the only possible principle of progress for the 
individual and for his society. But Mr. Montague rejects this view. 
We cannot, he holds, deduce society from the individual, any more than 
we can deduce the individual from society. Society and the social 
unit so involve each other that neither can be deduced from the other, 
or, at least, either can equally well be deduced from the other. In orde^ 
to understand either “ we must know not one person, nor a multitude 
of persons, but those persons in th^ir mutual relations” — t.e., we must 
investigate their religion, art, literature, science, laws, c^c. This we 
can only do by a prolonged study of living societies. 

But the conception of society as a merely physical organism is 
inadequate and wrong ; it is a moral organism also. Consciousness 
and reason introduce elements which the methpd^' of natural science 
CM never detect — such as morality, science, religion, art. We should 
like to quote a great many of the passages in which Mr. Montague 
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expounds and supports his conception of Society. We must, how- 
ever, content ourselves with the following, which we take almost at 
random - 

Our civilization is the result not only of appetite but also of asceticism ; 
not only of self-assertion, but also of self-abnegation ; not only of the instinc- 
tive desire to live, but also of the reasoned contempt of life ; not only of the 
impulse to crush those who stand in our way, clash with us in our pursuits^ 
and binder us of our profit or pleasure, but also of the longing to lift up those 
that arc fallen, to soothe pain, to assuage grief, to heal remorse, to give light 
to the blind, health to the sick, and consolation to those that are oppressed 

and have none to comfort them These make the true social bond ; and 

these are not natural. There is nothing like them in the evolution which 
has produced the infinite variety of animal and vegetable life. 

Having examined into the true meaning of social progress, Mr. 
Montague analyzes the idea implied in individuality, and inquires how 
is it related to civilization. This analysis and inquiry are necessary 
before we can say how far and by what means Society ought to limit 
the freedom of the individual. As to our own age he thinks it does 
not lack variety of character, but perhaps it lacks development of 
character. And if so, he suggests that the fact is owing to our uncon- 
scious materialism — a characteristic of the age on which Mr. Montague 
is terribly but justly severe. All the great changes of recent years 
have tended in the first inttanco to fix the minds of men solely upon 
material well-being. But a better time is coming. 

Our own age has seen the dissolution of society and the triumph of mate- 
rialism. It has felt their consequence in the degradation of the individual. 

But a new social order grows by the very necessity of man's nature 

We cannot do without fixity, unity, consistency. Soon or late we shall 

find them again A rational education will then become possible 

At present it merely sows the seeds of intellectual dyspepsia ana spiritual liver 

complaint Now it makes a (fikttante ; hereafter it will make a man. 

.... lie will be a great individual, and society, once more abounding in 
such, will be an exhilarating, a glorious society. 

From his analysis of individuality it follows that the activity of the 
State is not necessarily injurious to the perfection of the individual ; on 
the contrary, individual perfection can only be apj)roached with the 
active assistance of Society ; “ The true function of the State is to 
make the most of the citizen. This is its only inexhaustible function.'' 
Mr. Mcxitague has no blind admiration for freedom of action and of 
discussion as these are understood in England. He suggests certain 
limitations to which they ought to be subject, and holds that the pub- 
lishing of an opinion is not essentially different from any other action, 
and, therefore, the State is justified in interfering with it on the same 
principles that justify interference with action in general. The State 
may employ the engine of criminal justice against speculative as- 
sailants of accepted morality." Mr. Montague anticipates many of the 
obvious objections to this raflier startling announcement, but vre 
cannot admit that he has disposed of them. One of the most interest- 
ing chapters is the last, Bureaucracy and Communisnu” These, he 
maintains, are not the necessary consequences of enlarging the func^ 
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tions of tho State. Bureaucracy of the continental type, which 8<»ae 
English writers are so in dread of, is the result of historical conditions 
not existiog in England. It has been established by dynasties, and 
its primary object has always been to secure the interost of those 
dynasties. With us the origin and aim of a bureaucracy would be 
totally different. Deriving all its authority from the people, existing 
only to further their interests, it would be held in check by vigorous 
locm institutions. Finally the author defends his views from the 
charge of Communism, and offers some considerations towards fixing 
the limit at which, upon our theory, taxation passes into confiscation.’’ 
But upon this point he is not able to suggest any definite comprehen- 
sive rule; it is a question of degree, lie sees no objection to a 
graduated income-tax and succession duty. But he warns us rather 
vaguely to beware how we lose sight of the landmarks of justice in a 
fog of sophistry, yield up our ears to the jargon of unearned incre- 
ments, or surrender our understandings to the metaphysic of proscrip- 
tion, of spoliation, and of nationalization.” 

This very incomplete outline of the views advanced in this most 
instructive and stimulating essay is all that our narrow limits of time 
and space allow. Mr. Montague is strongest in criticism. He deals a 
heavy blow at the moribund theories of a past generation of political 
philosophers. He is less successful in suggesting principles for prac- 
tical constructive legislation. We hail his essay as the boldest and 
most complete ‘‘ Apologia ” we have seen of the new political philo- 
sophy. It is expressed in language clear, condensed, incisive, worthy 
in every way of the sustained dignity and earnestness of tone which 
pervades the essay from the first page to the last. 

Quite in harmony with Mr. Montague’s political philosophy is Mr. 
Cunningham’s political economy.^ Indeed Oxford and Cambridge, 
judged by these two representatives, appear to be moving in exactly 
parcel lines of thought, under the influence of one and the same 
motive jpower. 

Mr. W. Cunningham’s essay on economic principles is a contribu- 
tion of some value towards the recasting of political economy in a 
form suited tio the altered social and political conditions of the present 
day ; in other words, towards the re-statement of economic doctrines 
which have ceased to be of practical value, because our conception of 
national wealth and of the means of attaining it have altered. This, 
so far as we can understand the drift of Mr. Cunningham’s essay, is a 
fairly accurate account of it. He does not himself attempt any such 
restatement of particular doctrines ; the nearest approach to any such 
attempt in his essay is the description ” he offers of national wealth 
(p. 117). But he endeavours to discover some general principles, 
founded on a wide survey of history in its economic aspect, by the 

# 

* ** Politics and Economics. An Essay on the Nature of the Principles of Poli- 
tical Economy, together with a Survey oi Recent Leglailation.” By W. Cunning- 
ham, B.D., University Lecturer and Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Iiondon : Kegan Paid, Trench & Co., Paternoster Bow, 188(1. 
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light of which modem thinkers may remodel the discredited doctriiies 
of the older economists. We could wish that Mr. Cunnikigbami had 
formulated his views more distinctly; that he had given us something 
more positive than the merely negative criticism with which oiur 
patience is sorely tried and our hopes so often disappointed. One 
yearns for the support of some positive definite principles to take the 
place of those which have disappeared under the author’s analysis. 
But this feeling finds scanty satisfaction in Mr. Cunningham’s pages. 
We must bear in mind, however, that he does not pretend to set 
before us a treatise on political economy, but rather some scattered 
oriticisms and suggestions, the most prominent of which relates to the 
true subject-matter of economic inquiry. National wealth is, and must 
necessarily ever be, the subject-matter of political economy. But the 
definition of national wealth varies, as Mr. Cunningham contends, from 
one period to another. The current conception of national wealth, 
as illustrated by national legislation, includes different elements at 
different times; and, moreover, the legitimate or most desirable methods 
of gaining national wealth vary with the current morality. Thus, 
at one period the national wealth means simply the royal treasure ; at 
a later period it is conceived as being the aggregate of the possessions 
of individuals; while at the present moment Mr. Cunningham appears 
to think it may be described as ** consisting of all physical objects which 
may be used for sustaining and prolonging the national life,” including 
such elements as situation, climate, and even the lives and muscles 
of the citizens.” Obviously the political economy which adopts this 
last view of national wealth will differ essentially in its doctrines from 
those founded on either of the other views. Mr. Cunningham appears 
to assume that the political economist must take his definition from the 
current conception. In his view the economic thinker has only to 
formulate as accurately as may be the current conception of national 
wealth, and then show by what means wealth so conceived may be 
n.cquired consistently with the current morality. According to Mr. 
Cunningham, “ the doctrines of political economy have changed, not 
so much because the older economists were mistaken, as because the 
nation has changed its mind in regard to the kinds of wealth it wished 
for, and the reasons for which it wished for them.” The function of the 
economist is to describe the means to an end, and to an end that is a 
different"' one in different countries and at different times.” But if 
Mr. Cunningham is right in this view, the older economists were pro- 
foundly mistaken indeed in laying down as universal and absolute, 
principles which can have no absolute validity, but are only relative 
to the life of the particular polity with reference to which Chey are 
stated.” Mr. Cunningham, acting on this view of the function of the 
economist, addresses himself to ** a somewhat lengthy investigation of 
English economic experience . ^ . in the hope that from the results 

of this long national experience of success and of failure, we may be 
able to lay down principles which shall be true for us in the present 
day with our present conceptions of national wealth, our present poli- 
tical institutions, and our present ideas of morality.” Mr. Cunningham 
[Vol. CXXllI. No. CCXLVI.]— New Semes, Vol. LXVII. No. II. M M 
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distinguishes three periods during which the methods of pursuing 
wealth were determined respectively by Christian morality, national 
policy, and individual preferences. Passing over Mr. Cunningham’s 
interesting historical sketch, we arrive at last at 4:he promised 

economic principles for the present day.” It is not an accident of 
literary style, that Mr. Cunningham uses the word for where we might 
have expected of There are, in fact, hardly any economic principles 
which can claim to be the recognized principles of the day, and Mr. 
Cunningham’s historical survey of the past economic life of England 
was undertaken in the hope of supplying this great want by the dis- 
coveiy of some principles which shall be true for the English nation 
of to-day. It is disappointing to find that his search appears to have 
been a barren one. He does not tell us so, perhaps he does not think 
80. But to us, the suggested “ principles for the present day ” seem 
vague, illusory and coni using in themselves, while they do not appear 
to be in any way suggested by or connected with the historical survey of 
previous economic systems. Two principles we do find, which have 
some kind of claim to originality of form if not of substance. One of 
these is tliat the prevailing conception of “ wealth” is inadequate, and 
errs in identifying increase of national wealth with increase of indi- 
vidual wealth. In j^roof of which he appeals not to our ‘‘ English 
experience,” but to the ancient history of Egypt and Rome. The 
other is that regard to posterity is to be our guide whenever w’e 
depart from the principles of “ laissez-faire,” but that, subject to that 
test, we shall do well to adopt these principles. The conclusion is dis- 
appointing. We had hoped to see some clear guiding principles, ser- 
viceable in the present confusion, emerge from Mr. Cunningham's 
study of English economic experiences. The second part of the book 
consists of a not very successful attempt to test recent legislation 
systematically by the principles he has endeavoured to lay down. On 
the whole we think Mr. Cunningham can do better than he has done in 
“Politics and Economics.” This is no small compliment to his cajxi- 
bilities as an economic writer. 

Notwithstanding the disrepute into 'which many of Adam Smith’s 
doctrines have lately fallen, his great work is hardly less deserving of 
study than it ever was. Indeed, as its most recent editor points out, 
there are numerous current misconceptions regarding Smith’s treat- 
ment of these doctrines, llis disciples have, in several ^instances, 
developed these doctrines without reference to the limitations and 
qualifications subject to which they were’ laid down by their author. 
Like most founders of great schools, Adam Smith has been discredited 
by his followers, and those who would appreciate his teaching must 
seek it direct from himself. Mr. Nicholson is therefore doing a service 
not only to his great countryman, but also to the study of political 
economy, in editing a new edition of The Wealth of Nations,” ® with 


An Inquir y i nto the Nature and Causes of thJ Wealth of Nations.” By 
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an inti'oductory Easay in which he endeavours to dispel the miscon- 
ceptions from which his author has suffered. There are some useful 
notes collected at the end of the volume, indicating the advances made 
in the subject since Smith’s time, and supplying much needed refer- 
ences to the best and most recent authorities. At the present moment 
it is interesting to note that more than a oentury ago Adam Smith 
seriously proposed a scheme of federation of the British empire — ^the 
colonies to contribute to the imperial revenue/ and to send represen- 
tatives to Parliament. 

Of General Triimbull’a little book, “ The American Lesson of the 
Free Trade Struggle in England,” ^ we can only say that we endorse 
Mr. Bright’s description of it as useful and very interesting,” and 
his opinion that the Americans will not copy from us. 

Thirty years ago, Professor Blackie tells us,® his wanderings among 
“ the breezy Bens of dear old Hraemar ” were embittered by what he 
saw of the crofters’ sorrows. He has never ceased to study the causes of 
the evils and their proper remedies. In pursuing his inquiries, it soon 
became manifest to him that “ the special evils under which the High- 
landers groaned were no isolated phenomenon, but were merely the 
natural result of a general one-sided and unjust body of Laud Laws, 
of which the operation in the remote Highlands, as in Ireland, had 
been intensified by local peculiarities.” This led him to extend his 
investigations to the agrarian and economic systems of most P^uropean 
countries, and then to study all he could find written on the Land 
Laws, both from the legal and the economic point of view ; crowning 
his studies with a careful examination of the Report of the Crofters* 
Commission. It will thus be seen that Prof. Blackie is justified 
in claiming to be entitled to be heard, although the subject is one 
which lies outside his professional studies. Perusal of his book shows 
that he has logically thought out the whole question of land tenures 
from his own point of view. The historical sketch, to which chap. i. 
is chielly devoted, constitutes a deeply interesting and well-written 
narrative, a valuable contribution to the social and economical history 
of the Highlands. Having completed a very able and instructive 
review of the influences, historical and economical, to which the mis- 
fortunes of the Highlanders are traceable, he concludes that, although 
the Land Laws had nothing to do directly with these changes, never- 
theless ‘*the high-handed, inhuman, and impolitic proceedings by 
which that noble peasantry has been ejected from its native seats, 
never could have taken place but for the absolute power with which 
the Land Laws had armed the owners in their social relations with 
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the occupiers of the soil.*’ Therefore, it is not to the settlement of 
any petty disputes in a corner of Skye that Highlanders must look 
for any substantial amelioration of their condition, but to ’’ the great 
.national question of Land Law Reform on a large scale.” This alone 
will be able “ to save them from the neglect in which th^r grievances 
may be allowed to sleep* on the over-burdened tables of the House of 
Commons ; a neglect under which even the rudely enforced claims of 
the great Irish nation lay smothered for generations, till they were 
planted on the platform of general recognition by the disinterested 
patriotism of Mr. Bright, and the hne sense of justice and large 
statesmanship of Mr. Gladstone.” These considerations make it neces- 
sary to enter into a formal exposition of the origin, nature, character, 
and social operation of the laws that regulate landed property, as the 
most important factor in that great branch of moral philosophy which 
it has become of late years customary to call sociology.” The author 
accordingly proceeds to lay down at considerable length a series of 
propositions constituting “ the fundamental heads ” of his doctrine. 
It is impossible to restate these propositions briefly, and it is difficult 
to gather them up under one description. Some belong purely to 
moral science, some to political, and some again to social science. 
Guided by the abstract principles contained in these propositions, he 
endeavours to formulate the special principles on which the Land Laws 
of this country ought to be reconstructed. He examines the relation 
of landlord and tenant as a matter of legal contract, maintaining that 
there is no freedom of contract between great landlords and small 
tenants. The consideration of rent leads him to describe the various 
forms under which that phenomenon presents itself in other European 
countries, especially in Tuscany, and he arrives at the conclusion 
that as a general rule, a fair or just rent should not be left to the 
discretion of the landowner, as if he were a mere shopkeeper, putting 
a price on his wares, .... but it must be fixed either by kindly 
tradition and equitable usage as it generally has been in England, or 
by the State, in some such way as is now done in Ireland, by an im- 
partial court composed of lawyers and land valuators.” He has 
no special preference for peasant proprietors as opposed to tenants, 
provided tenknt laws are fair and equitable. To check the evil 
of excessive accumulation of land he suggests a progressive tax on 
landed property, a limited right of primogeniture, and a linSited right 
of disposition by will, somewhat of the kind which still exists in the 
Channel Islands ; and in no case should the dead be allowed, by 
settlements or entails, ** to exercise a monstrous lordship over the free 
economical action of the living possessors in favour of persons yet 
unborn.” In his final chapter. Professor Blackie goes through the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on the condition of the 
crofters. Its general tone he warmly appreciates, but thinks it does 
not go far enough, and lacks boldness. He advocates the institution 
of a Land Court, which shall have power to acauif e for the State, at a 
compulsory valuation, such lands as the Court may consider to be 
required for redistribution among crofters. These lands would bo 
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held by the crofters subject to a permanent rent or tax payable to the 
State. Apart from its value as a study of Land Laws, Professor 
Blackie’s book has, as we should expect, a high literary value, which 
will make its perusal an intellectual pleasure to many who may 
be quite indifferent to his practical aims. 

Although the question of disestablishment of the Church of 
England*' cun hardly be described at the present moment as a 
burning ” one, it may fairly be said to be smouldering, and may at 
any moment burst forth into full conflagration. The advocates of 
disestablishment, like those of many other great national changes, are 
no doubt biding their time, confident that a reformed and truly 
national democratic Parliament will be more likely to take up their 
case and do what they want done thoroughly. Disestablishment will, 
probably, be one of the most prominent subjects on which candidates 
at the next general election will have to expound their opinions. 
The rejDublication of Mr. Freeman’s papers on this subject, first 
published ten years ago, is therefore by no means inopportune. 
They are, both in tone and in substance, as well as by the authority 
of the author’s name, eminently fitted to promote the calm, judicial 
examination of the conceptions on which the popular arguments foif 
and against are likely to be based, when the question comes to be 
debated on public platforms throughout the country. Many of these 
conceptions are very serious ^/nsconceptions, which it is highly impor- 
tant to have corrected before the great body of impartial citizens, to 
whom the heated disputants will ultimately appeal, have taken sides and 
given definite pledges. To correct these misconceptions, “ to clear away 
confusions on both sides, and to enable both sides to discuss more 
easily the really simple ground of controversy between them,” is 
Mr. Freeman’s object. Whether disestablishment and disendowment 
are desirable, is a question he studiously avoids expressing any 
opinion upon. Mr. Freeman has acquitted himself admirably of this 
judicial task, stating, with his usual fulness and clearness, the facts 
given in evidence and the law applicable to them, leaving it to the 
public, as to a jury, to find a verdict for or against. It is impossible 
for any one of ordinary intelligence to read these papers and still 
remain “ confused ” about those matters which the author undertakes 
to make clear. One of the most fundamental points on which Mr. 
Freeman thinks friends and foes alike go wrong, is the ground on 
which the lawfulness of disestablishment or disendowment is assented 
or denied. It is commonly asserted on the ground that Church 
property (or, to speak more correctly, the property of the Churches), 
is national ” property ^ while it is as commonly denied, on the 
ground that such property is something too sacred for the State to 
meddle with. The truth is, that the so-called Church property is 


s « DiseBtablishinent and Lisendowment : What Are They?** By Edward A. 
Freeman, D.O.L,, LL.D., Regius .Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxfoid. Reprinted with additions from the PtM MaU Chsette. Second edition, 
l^ndon : Macmillan & Co. 188li. 
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neither more nor less “ national,” neither more nor less sacred,” 
than any other property, corporate or private ; and the State may 
lawfully do with the one or the other whatever it thinks good. 
Mr. Freeman tries hard to restore the ugly word “ confiscation ” to 
its proper meaning — the taking of property by the State — a per- 
fectly colourless word.” He will hardly succeed. It seems to be 
beyond the power of any writer, however eminent, to restore the 
lost character of a fallen word. In the present case we need not 
regret this, for we want a word to express the taking away of 
property by the State without compensation, whether arbitrarily, or 
as a just penalty. Other “ vulgar errors ” combated by Mr. Freeman 
are, that there was some one particular moment when the State either 
endowed or established the Church by a deliberate formal act, or that 
there was any moment when the State took the Church property 
from one religious body and gave it to another. He makes it very 
clear in what the “ establishment ” of the Anglican Church consists 
at present, and what privileges and liabilities it must necessarily cease 
to have if disestablished. 

The second volume of Mr. Featherman’s laborious work, “ The Social 
History of the Kaces of Mankind,*” deals with the Nigritians, the 
first division under Mr. Featherman’s classification. The first volume, 
dealing with his fifth division, was published in 1881. The other 
volumes are ready for the press, and will be published more or less 
speedily, according to the patronage each of the separate issues may 
receive, Mr. Featherman tells us that his work is neither an ethnology 
nor an anthropology, though it contains material valuable to both 
sciences. But he claims that it is a history and a geography ; to both 
of which claims we must demur. It is, in fact, hardly anything but 
an account of the present condition of the inhabitants of Africa, with 
a very sketchy outline of the principal natural features of the country. 
It is a very painstaking summary of the observations of the beat 
travellers. So far as we have observed, in the choice of authorities 
where accounts are conflicting, fhe author has exercised considerable 
judgment. It may prove of much value to the student of sociology. 
There is one feature of the book which is deserving of commendation. 
The author has' collected at the end of each chapter a short but valuable 
list of the best authorities on the tribes treated of in the preceding 
pages. The plan of the book is to take each of the principal lAranches 
of the Nigritian stock, and after a very brief sketch of the general 
characteristics of that branch, to consider the special characteristics of 
tlie several tribes comprising it. Such a plan leads necessarily to 
much repetition, but is very convenient for reference by students. 

The publication of Mr. Morey's “ Outlines of Foman Law ” ® may 

^ “ Social History of the Faces of Mankind. First Division ; Nigritians.” By 
A. Featherman. London: Triibiier & Co., Ludgate Hill. 1886. 

®‘* Outlines of Itoman Law: comprising its Historical Qrowth and General 
Principles.’* By VVni. C. Morey, Ph.D., Professor o| Histoiy and Political 
raence in the University of Rochester. New York and London ; G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1884. 
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be considered a satisfactory proof that the study of this subject is 
spreading in America as well as in England^ and its importance as a 
part of liberal education recognized. The author’s description of the 
scope of his book is really too modest. His ** Outlines ” will be useful 
to others besides mere students “ who desire an elementary knowledge 
of the history and principles of Homan Law.” We do not hesitate to 
say that a fairly wide and very accurate acquaintance with Homan 
Law can be got from this little book, and a more special study of any 
particular branch will be immensely facilitated by the useful list of 
references at the end of each chapter, and at the end of the book. It 
consists of two parts, which treat respectively of the historical growth 
of Homan Law from the earliest times to the present, and of the 
general principles of Homan Law. Part 1. is an excellent r^sumd, 
incident^ly introducing a good deal of general constitutional history, 
while tracing the descent of the law-making power as it passed to 
ever lower and wider strata of society. The chapters on the inlluence 
of the Stoics, and on the functions of the Jurisconsults, are amongst 
the best in the book. In Part II. Mr. Morey adopts the classification 
of rights followed by Gains and Justinian. 

It is not often that the veil is lifted from prison life by one who 
has suffered a long term of penal servitude; still less often by 
one whose name is known so widely, and, on the whole, so honourably 
as Michael Davitt’s. In his ‘‘ Leaves from a Prison Diary,”® we have 
a series of pictures of convicts, and the life they lead in penal servi- 
tude, which we feel are faithful as well as graphic. These pictures 
are reproduced from notes jotted down in the solitude of a cell at 
Portland, relieved only by the company of a tame blackbird. Mr. 
Davitt throws a good deal of light on the ways of criminals, their 
opinions of the rest of the world, their slang, their literature, their 
codes of honour. His descriptions are clear, pleasantly written, 
sometimes enlivened by humorous anecdotes, or a little biting sar- 
casm, which never degenerates into malignant bitterness. He adopts 
a more serious tone when he speaks of the causes of crime, and points 
out the remedies which he thinks would be effective. Amongst minor, 
but immediately operating remedial measures, he lays stress on educa- 
tion, and, we are glad to see, rational recreation. Poverty, which is 
directly or indirectly responsible for the greater part of crime, must 
and can be abolished, Mr. Davitt assures us, by the nationalization of 
the land in the sense which he explains — 2 .r., in Mr. Henry George's 
sense. He condemns, on economic grounds, the proposal to lend money 
to farmers for the purchase of their farms. Dr. Wallace’s proposal to 
compensate landlords by granting them annuities for three olives, he 
rejects as too merciful ; he would only give them a bare subsistence, 
which might be extended to those dependent on them until the latter 
were able to earn their own livelihood — to the age of 15. The 

9 << Leaves from a, Prison Diary ; or, Lectures to a ' Solitary * Audience.” By 
Michael Davitt. Founder of the Land League. London: Chapman & HidJ, 
Limited, 1885. 
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suggested landlord’s property tax of 4a. in the £ he considers a step 
in the right direction. Apart from the extravagance of his revolu- 
tionary proposals for dealing with land and landowners, the book is 
an interesting one, written with a simple earnestness which speaks 
the sincerity of Mr. Davitt’s views. It’is quite free froin the trucu- 
lent ranting which disfigures Mr. Hyndman’s advocacy of Socialism. 
Mr. Davitt makes no pretence of supporting his proposals by scientific 
economic reasoning ; but his proposals have the merit at least of being 
very distinctly stated, so that there can be no ambiguity about his- 
meaning. Most readers will not care to read beyond the first twenty 
lectures — the lighter and more amusing part of the book, dealing with- 
and classifying Mr, Davitt*s prison companions. 

We have received the third edition of Captain Abbott’s “ Journey 
from Heraut to Khiva, Moscow and St. Peter sburgh.” It comes out at 
a favourable moment. For, although the political interest in Khiva 
is for England no longer what it was before Eussia had actually 
absorbed the Khanates, many people will still turn with curiosity to 
the narrative of a traveller, who, forty years ago, traversed the inter- 
minable deserts of the little known, and till recently, almost inaccessible 
region of Central Asia. Captain Abbott’s journey to the Khan of Khiva 
was undertaken in the year 1840, with a diplomatic purpose in connec- 
tion with the then recent attempt of Eussia against Khiva. Starting 
from Heraut, Captain Abbott followed the course of the river Murghab 
northwards, passing through Penj-deh and other places, whose names 
are now familiar to the public car, until he arrived at Merv ; thence he 
crossed the desert in a straight line to Khiva. From Khiva, after a 
stay of about two months, his route lay in a north-easterly direction 
to Karagan on the Caspian Sea, where the Astrakhan vessels meet the 
Kliivan caravans. Captain Abbott was disappointed in his hopes of 
finding a vessel here, and was compelled to undertake a perilous march 
through a country of robbers and brigands as they proved to be— 
cannibals as Captain Abbott declares they were — in order to reach the 
Eussian fortified post of Dasht Gullah, otherwise Nuovo Alexandroski 
on the shores of the Caspian. On this march he was treacherously 
attacked, robbed, wounded, and all but killed, his small retinue being 
treated in similar manner, and allotted as slaves amongst their captors. 
Subsequently his servants and property were restored to him much 
damaged, and he was conducted to the Eussian post, where ^ he was 
kindly treated and sent on to Orenburg, crossing the Caspian to Gorief 
at the mouth of the Ural, or Ourahl,” and thence by land along the 
banks of that river. From Orenburg he travelled comfortably to 
Moscow and St. Petersburgh. It was an adventurous journey ; but, 
wdth the exception of the one occasion, when he was attacked by the 
Kuzzauks, his safety does not appear to have been seriously threatened. 

" Narrative of a Journey from Heraut to Khiva, Moscow and St. Petersburgh, 
during the late Eussian Invasion of Khiva; with some accoqnt of the Court of 
Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism.*’ By Captain Janies Abbott, Bengal 
Artillery, lately on a Diplomatic Mission to Khiva. Two vols. Third edition. 
London ; W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo Place, S. W. 1884, 
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Yet his rii^ks from suspicious or avaricious rulers and ministers were 
considerable, and were not at all lessened by any fear of England’s long 
arm. The very name of England was unknown until the fame of 
Pottinger’s defence of Herat, a few years before, spread it across the 
deserts, and caused the Khan of Khiva to inquire who these English 
were. “ No one could satisfy me,” said the Khan ; but the moat 
learned were of opinion that the English were a petty tribe of Russians.” 
The chief value of the book lies in the very graphic details it gives of 
the people Captain Abbott was brought into contact with. He repro- 
duces countless conversations, from which we get an insight into the 
ideas and characters of these individuals ; he describes minutely and 
forcibly their actions, their dress, their surroundings. For serious 
readers the book might have been made more valuable by the omission 
of many anecdotes of very unequal merit, occasional patriotic or pious 
moralizings, and naive confidences. The two volumes might well be con- 
densed into one. That one would certainly be less attractive to readers 
who care chiefly for the personal and adventurous element in records 
of travel. Readers of this class may be congratulated on the re-issue 
of this cheery, gossipy story of a remarkable journey, accomplished by 
a brave and patriotic English soldier, who happily is still with us, 
although a whole generation has passed away since his famous 
exploit. 

The King Country,” '' is the name by which a large district com- 
prising some 10,000 square miles in the centre of the middle island of 
New Zealand is known. It is really, though not formally so recognized, 
a strict native Maori reserve, within which few white men have ever 
been allow'cd to penetrate, and none have settled. When Mr. Kerry- 
Nicholls undertook to explore, at his own risk, this interesting district, 
it was “ to all intents and purposes an imvperiiim in tmpey'io, situated 
in the heart of a British colony ; a t&rra incognita inhabited exclusively 
by a warlike race of savages, ruled over by an absolute monarch, who 
defied our laws, ignored our institutions, and in whose territory the 
rebel, the murderer, and the outcast took refuge with impunity.” It 
was as strictly tabooed to the European as a Mahommedan mosque, 
and all who had hitherto attempted to make even short journeys into 
it had been ruthlessly plundered by natives and sent back across the 
frontier, stripped even of their clothes.” The prospect of difiiculty,' 
and the' spice of danger in visiting forbidden and unknown ground, 
together with the probability of doing a service to the colonists, and 
perhaps to science, were no doubt strong attractions to such a seasoned 
explorer as Mr. Kerry-NicholJs. Failing to get any satisfactory pro- 
mise of protection from the king (Tawhiao), our author determine to 
venture without his authority, and accordingly, early in April, 1888, 
accompanied only by a Mr. Turner, who acted as interpreter, he entered 

11 ^ The King Conotry ; or, Explorations in New Zealand. A Narrative of 600 
Miles of Travel through Maori Land, with a Treatise on the Origin, Physical Cha- 
racteristics, and Manners and Customs of the Maori Race.** By J. H. Kerry- 
NichoUs. 'With 62 Illustrations and a Map. Third edition, enlarged. London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, 188, Fleet Street. 1884, 
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the forbidden territory via Lake Taupo, directing his course towards the 
sacred mountains of Tongariro and Ruapehu. Tongariro is an active 
and Ruapehu an extinct volcano, the latter one of the largest of its 
kind ill the world. Both -these were ascended by the^ travellers, 
Ruapehu proving a difficult piece of work', but well worth the trouble 
and discomfort it cost. Here he discovered the sources of two im- 
portant rivers, the Waikato and the Whangaehu. Leaving Ruapehu, 
he crossed the Onetapu Desert, which is now covered with scoria ; but 
was formerly a forest, as the existence of remains of huge trees, now 
reduced to masses of charcoal, proves. Pursuing their course they had 
to make their way through eighty miles of dense forest and jungle, 
after which, half- starved, drenched to the skin, torn, and covered with 
mud, they came upon a party of natives, who, when told they were 
travelling for pleasure, made the very sensible remark “ these palcehae 
have singular ways.” The Maoris proved more friendly than might 
have been expected after the description we have quoted, and the 
travellers finished their journey without molestation, quitting the King 
Country on the 18th of May, having ridden 600 miles. Mr. Kerry- 
Nicholls saw many curious and interesting things besides the wonderful 
natural scenery and the far-famed hot springs. We have no space to 
speak of these, nor of the customs and legendary history of the Maoris ; 
but those who are interested in such things, or in ihe future of that 
rich and exquisitely lovely island, so marked out by position and 
climate as the future home of a great English community, will read 
these pleasant pages with much satisfaction. 

In addition to the two records of travel which we have noticed, wo 
have two accounts, by residents of some years, of the very different 
islands of Madagascar and Japan. ^^Nine Years in Nipon”^‘‘ might, 
at one stage of European ignorance, have been warmly welcomed, as 
enabling us to form a general idea of the externals of Japanese 
civilization — the sights of the street and the high road. But after the 
exhaustive work of Professor Hein, and the graphic sketches of Miss 
Bird, the author of “ Nine Years in Nipon ” must surely be mistaken 
in supposing that the public wish for more ” of such inexact infor- 
mation and superEcial observations as he too often offers them. For 
the rest, Dr. Fatilds appears to be a very worthy doctor, whose descrip- 
tions of life in Japan are truthful so far as they go, and quite harmless 
if dull. ‘ 

But “ Madagascar : its History and People ” ” stands on a different 
level. Its subject is one which we have few books about. Globe- 
trotters have not yet vulgarized Madagascar, though missionaries 
have, while doing at the same time much to civilize it. Its inhabitants 
arc particularly interesting to the ethnologist and to the sociologist ; 


“ Nine Tears in Nipon : Sketches of Japanese Life and Manners.” By Heniy 
Fiiulils, L.F.P.S., Surgeon of Isukiji Hospital, Tokio, &o. London and Paisley : 
Alex. Gardner, 12, Paternoster Row. 1885, ^ 

“ Madagascar: its History and People.” By the Rd^. Henry W. Little (some 
y^rs Missionary in East Madagascar). * With a Map. Edinburgh and London : 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 1884. 
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while to the politician the island is well worth study in view of the 
recent and still-continuing action of the French. We note with 
pleasure that Mr. Little^ although himself a missionary, is able to 
write an account of the scene of his labours, and let us hope his 
triumphs, which is not devoted to the paltry details of missionary 
achievements. Indeed, but for an occasional chance allusion we should 
never know what the author’s profession was. The scope of his work 
is much wider. According to his preface the object of his book is 
twofold: (1.) “To give in a concise form the principal facts of 
Malagasy history, with a brief description of the habits, customs, and 
natural features of the country ; ” (2.) “ To direct public interest 
towards a small and insular but progressive and worthy people, who 
are at the present timo passing through a great national crisis.” Mr. 
Little never loses sight of these two objects all through, and we feel 
assured that he has substantially attained them. With much tact Mr. 
Little, unlike his fellow-missionary, Mr. Shaw, has avoided political 
controversies concerning French action against the Hovas ; while at 
the same time ho presents the latter people in such a favourable light, and 
speaks so highly of their remarkable advance in good government and 
social order, that we cannot be otherwise than highly indignant at any 
aggression on their rights, or violent interference with their peaceful 
development. The author acknowledges his obligations to Mr. Sibree 
and other writers ; but he has added much that is valuable from his 
own observations, for he knows what is worth describing and how to 
describe it. 

In a thoroughly well got up folio volume containing no less than 
fifty full-page illustrations, of which thirty-one are excellent artotypes, 
we have the story of the removal to New York of the Alexandrian 
Obelisk, the Last of the pair known as “ Cleopatra's Needles,” the 
companion of the one which now stands on the Thames Embankment. 
The negotiations which led to the gift of this obelisk to the city of 
New York, and to its transportation thither, at Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
expense, are told at full length. Lieut. Gorriiige, by whom this 
account is compiled, carried out the removal and conveyance and 
re-erection of the obelisk. Its history and archsBology arc treated in 
numerous letter^ and speeches, as well as in the author’s text. The 
volume also gives some similar information about most of the obelisks 
which fitive been taken from Egypt in ancient or modern times to 
adorn the cities of Europe. 

Mr. Innes Shand’s “Letters from the West of Ireland”'* are well 
worth reprinting. They contain much interesting and some useful 
information about the condition of the people, the changes which have 


14 « Egyptian Obelisks.*’ By Heniy H. Gorringe, Lieutenant-Commander, 
United Stales Navy. Fifty fuli-page illustrations — thirty-one artotypes, eighteen 
engravings, and one chromo-lithograph. London : John C. Nimmo, 14, King 
William Street, Strand. 1885. 

Letters from the West of Ireland, 1884.” By Alexander Innes Shand, 
Author of “ Letters from the Highlands." Reprinted from the Times, Edinburgh 
and London : William Blackwood & Sons. 1885. - 
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taken place in many districts in recent years, the hopes and fears of 
the peasants. There are also good descriptions of the scenery and 
accommodation from the tourist’s point of view. The more intelligent 
the visitor to the West of Ireland the more he will appreciate the 
assistance to be derived from Mr. Shand’s inquiries. 

Mr. Hare’s name is a guarantee that whatever he has to say about 
places he has visited will be worth reading. His little volume of 
Sketches in Holland and Scandinavia”^* is nevertheless disappoint- 
ing. It does not come up to the expectations of readers who know 
its author through his “Walks in Eome” or “ Cities of Italy.” The 
sketches are too “slight.” Still, as far as they go, they are in Mr. 
Hare’s peculiarly pleasant style. There are a number of very dainty 
little engravings. 

Mrs. Bryant's admirable lecture on “ Overwork ” supplies a much 
needed con-ective to the undiscriminating strictures of medical wit- 
nesses on that subject. The teacher, as she reminds us, founds her 
opinions “ on a knowledge of children who are well, no less than of 
children who are ill, whereas the medical man knows only the latter.” 
Mrs. Bryant emphatically asserts that the experience of girls’ teachers 
proves that girls, no less than hoys, cannot, as a rule, be overworked, 
however hard the teacher may try to do it j “ their healthy instinct of 
indolence is more than a sufEcient safeguard.” There are, of course, 
some exceptions to the rule in both sexes, and the difference in this 
respect between boys and girls is that “the unnaturally industrious 
girl is more industrious, and the unnaturally indolent girl more indo- 
lent, than the boys of the same two classes respectively.” This is, so 
far as our experience goes, entirely true, and Mrs. Bryant accounts for 
the fact in a very obvious way. It would take us too long to follow 
Mrs. Bryant through her very interesting and suggestive analysis of 
* the varieties of mental characteristics to be found amongst girls. It 
shows a profound acquaintance with the girl mind, and ought to be 
studied by every teacher, not of girls only, but of boys too. Parents 
also may learn from it how much harm they do their children by 
injudicious treatment. There can be no doubt that Mrs. Bryant calls 
attention to an important but little heeded truth that the most com- 
mon cases of overwork spring from psychological rather than physio- 
logical conditions, and can never be cured by the purely physiological 
treatment of medical men. It is for teachers to study these psycho- 
logical conditions and the best modes of dealing with them. Mrs. 
Bryant’s contribution to this work is more important than the modest 
form in which it is offered to the public might lead one to expect. 


“ Sketches in Holland and Scandinavia.” By Augustus J. C. Hare, Author 
of *' Cities of Italy,” &c. London: Smith, Elder & Co., 16, Waterloo Place. 
1885. 

“ Overwork ; from the Teacher’s Point of View. Witji special reference to 
the ^York in Schools for Girls.” A Lecture Delivered at |the College of Preceptors, 
November 19, 1884. By Mrs. S. Bryant, D.So. London ; Francis Hodgson, 89, 
Farringdon Street, E. C. 1 885. 
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Kelly’s Post Office London Directory ” “ is fuller and better this 
year than ever. It is too long established and too well known to need 
any recommendation from us. Not to know “ Kelly’s Directory ” is 
indeed to be ignorant of the most complete and encyclopedic work of 
the kind in existence. We can hardly imagine how Londoners would 
ever find the people and the things they are for ever wanting if there 
were no “ Post Office Directory.” It is a marvellous book of refer- 
ence, admirably arranged. Nothing but long familiari^ with it 
prevents us from being astonished at the amount of patient labour 
stored up in this ubiquitous red volume. 

We have before us an unusual number of Short Essays, Mono- 
graphs, and Pamphlets, on a number of economic and social topics. 
It is quite •Impossible to offer any detailed criticism on them or even 
to attempt any adequate notice of their contents. So far as we have 
been able to examine them we have found nothing •particularly calling 
for notice. Those who are specially interested in t^e particular 
questions they treat of may find it worth while to consult them. Two 
of the most thoughtful of them are Nos. 14 and 15 of the “Economic 
Tracts” Series — namely: “The Competition Test and the Civil Service 
of States and Cities.” By E. M. Shepard; and, “The Standard 
Dollar.” By II, W. Richardson. (Both published by the Society for 
Political Education, 4, Morton Street, New York. 1884.) 

Of the “ Questions of the Day ” Series, we have received Nos. 10 
and 13, entitled respectively, “ The Destructive Influence of the 
Tariff upon Manufacture and Commerce, and the facts relating thereto.” 
By J, Schoenhof ; and “ Public Relief and Private Charity.” By 
Josephine Shaw Lowell (both published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London). From Mr. J. Schoenhof ’s pen we have also 
“ Wages and Trade in Manufacturing Industries in America and in 
Europe.” With an Introduction by R. R. Bowker. (New York : Pub- 
lished for the Now York Free Trade Club by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1884.) 

“ The Distribution of Products, or the Mechanism and the Meta- 
physics of Exchange. Three Essays What Makes the Rate of 
Wages; What is a Bank; The Railway, the Farmer, and the Public.” 
By Edward Atkinson, (New York and London ; G. P. Putnam’s 
Son, 1885), treats the subjects indicated by its lengthy title from the 
point ^f view of “ one whose life from very early years has been of 
necessity mainly devoted to active business and to practical affairs.” 
Uniform with the preceding, and published by the same firm, is “ The 
Way Out : Suggestions for Social Reform.” By Charles J. Bellamy, 
author of the “ Breton Mills,” a novel. 1884, 

We have received also the following Pamphlets and Essays « 
“ The Community of Property : Nationalization of Land.” By James 

i8««The Post Office London Directory for 1886. Comprising, amongst other 
Information, Official, Street, Commercial, Trades, Law, Cour^ Parliamentary 
Foetal, City and Clerical, Conveyance and Banking Directories.’* The Eighty-sixth 
Publication. London: Kelly and Co., 61, Great Queen Street, Linraln’s Inn 
Fields, W.O. 
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Hutchison Sterling, LL.D., Edinburgh. (Edinburgh : Oliver k Boyd, 
Tweeddale Court; London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1885); “The 
Homology of Economic Justice.” An Essay by an Bast India Merchant, 
showing that Political Economy is Sophistry, and Landlordism Usurpa- 
tion and Illegality. (London: Kegan'Paul, Trench ana Co., 1884) ; 
“ State Measures for the direct Prevention of Poverty, VVar, and 
Pestilence.” (Containing Three Articles. The two last reprinted 
from the National Reformcv,) State Remedies for Poverty; 
Can War be Suppressed ? and, The Extinction of Infectious Diseases. 
By h Doctor of Medicine, author of the “ Elements of Social 
Science.” (London : E. Truelove, 25G, High Holborn, 1885) ; 
“Address to the Students of the University of Edinburgh.” By 
Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D., &c., Vice-Clitncellor and 
Principal of the University. Delivered on October 28, 1884. 
(Edinburgh and London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 1884); “An 
Address to the Board of Electors to the Professorship of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge.” By Henry Denning 
Macleod, M.A., &c. ttc., a Candidate for the Professorship. (A. P. 
Blundell & Co., 20, Garlick Hill, Cannon Street, E.C.); “Beauty for 
Ashes. An Appeal.” (Printed for the Edinburgh University Socialist 
Society. Glasgow; Wilson & McCormick, St. Vincent Street, 1884); 
“ Fair Representation. An Essay.” By Walter E. Smith, B.A., of 
New College, Oxford. (London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1885) ; 
“ Co-Operative Voting, the Only Means to Secure Proportional Repre- 
sentation ; or. Thoughts for the Newly Enfranchised and the Old ; 
containing a Short, Original and Feasible Plan for the Representation 
of ^Minorities in the House of Commons.” By Geo. Whitclaw, B.A. 
(London : Hamilton, Adams S:. Co , 82, Paternoster Row, 1885) ; 
“Out West; or, from London to Salt Lake City and Back.” By 
Colin South. (London ; Wyman & Sons, 74-76, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn h^ields, 1884) ; “ The True Story of the Rebellion 
in the Soudan.” By One who Knows the Mahdi Personally. Trans- 
lated from the German of Richard Buchta, by Mr. R. W. Felkin. 
With a Map. (London : Abraham Kingdon & Co., 52, Moorfields, 
Moorgate, E.C.) ; “ Bechuanaland.” By a Member of the Cape Legis- 
lature. (London ; Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, 188, 
Fleet Street, 1885); “Richard Cobden’s Volkswirthschafliche und 
Politische Ansichteii. Auf grund Aelterer und Neuerer Quellon sys- 
tematisch dargestellt.” Von Dr. Carl Walcker, Docentur dcr Stoats- 
wissenschaften an der Universitiit Leipzig. (Hamburg ; F. H, Nestler 
& Mellis Verlag, 1885); “Laissez-Faire.” By Lord Bramwell. 
(London: Liberty and Property Defence League, 4, Westminster 
Chambers, S.W., 1884); “ Speech delivered in the House of Assembly, 
South Australia.” By Rowland Rees, C.K., M.P., November 12, 1884, 
on the Second Reading of the Protection of Young Women Bill. 
(Adelaide: Advertiser General Printing Office, off Waymouth Street); 

“ The Transference of the Jewish Sabbath to the National Day of 
Rest.” By Luis Jackson. (Chicago: Gerald^ Pierce & Co., 122, 
Dearborn Street, 1885) ; “ Report of the Proceedings of a Public 
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Meeting of the Native Inhabitants of Bombay^ held in the Town Hall 
on November 29^ 1884 ; and of the Public Reception given to the 
Marquis of Ripon on his arrival in Bombay.” (Bombay : Bombay 
Gazette Steam Press, Rampart Row Port, 1884) ; “ Report of the 
Minister of Public Instruction (Victoria) for the Year 1883— 4. Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament. (Melbourne: John Ferres, 
Government Printer) ; “ Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand for 
the Year 1883. With Abstracts from the Agricultural Statistics of 
1884, and Industrial Statistics from the Census of 1881.” (Welling- 
ton : By Authority, Geo. Didsbury, Government Printer, 1884) ; 
“ Statistica dell’ Istruzione Secondaria e Superiore. Per I’anno 
Scolastico, 1882-3. Introdiizione.” (Roma: Tipographia Elzeviriana, 
1885) ; “ Statistica delle Cause di Morte, nei Comuni Capoluoghi di 
Provincia o di Circondario. Anno 1883. Introduzione.” (Roma : 
Tipographia Metastasio, 1884); “ Censimento degli Italiani all’Estero.” 
(Roma : Tipographia Nell’ Ospizio di San Michele di C. Verdesi e C., 

1884) ; “ Helps to Health : the Habitation, the Nursery, the School 

Room, and the Person; with a Chapter on Pleasure and Health 
Resorts.” By Henry C. Burdett. (l^ondon : Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co., Paternoster Square, 1885); ‘^Forty-live Years of Registration 
Statistics, proving Vaccination to be both Useless and Dangerous.” 
By Alfred Russell Wallace, LL.D. (London : E. W. Allen, 4, Ave 
Maria Lane, 1885) ; “ Second Annual Report of the Metropolitan 
Public Garden, Boulevard, and Playground Association, 1884.” 
(83, Lancaster Gate, W.) ; Dickens’ “ Dictionary of the University of 
Oxford,” and “ Dictionary of the University of Cambridge,” 1884 
(London : Macmillan & Co.) ; “ Blackwood s Educational Series : The 
Fourth Standard Reader ” (London & Edinburgh : Wm. Blackwood 
& Sons, 1 885) ; “ Educational Classics : Rousseau’s ‘ Emile.’ ” 

Translated by Eleanor Worthington. (Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co., 

1885) ; ‘‘ The Compendious Calculator.” Twenty-sixth Edition, 
carefully revised by C. Norris. (London ; Crosby, Lockwood & Co., 
7, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, 1885) ; “Report of a Special 
Committee upon the Prisons of Great Britain.” By Charlton T. 
Lewis, Richard A. McCurdy. (Printed by order of the Executive 
Committee of Prison Association of New York, 1884); “Jails: A 
Paper Read at the Convention of the County Agents of the State 
Board of Connections and Charities of Michigan, Kalamazoo, Decem- 
ber 9 and 10, 1884.” By Levi L.^Barbour, a member of the Board. 
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A nthropology * is one of the new sciences developed in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. It is based upon the com* 
parative anatomy and zoology of man, studied with a view to discover 
the laws under which his physical characteristics have developed in 
the several parts of the earth, and in successive epochs of time. 
This subject has already received able exposition from Mr. E. B. 
Tylor, but the science is essentially of French parentage, and we 
welcome a general treatise on anthropology from Dr. Paul Topinard 
as not only meeting a want which the diffusion of information by a 
multitude of travellers has made very evident, but as reflecting the 
systematic teaching given upon the subject in French schools, for the 
volume forms the substance of the author's lectures at the School of 
Anthropology during the last eight years. So far as we are aware, no 
equally extended instruction on the physical history of the varieties of man 
has ever been given in this country. The work exhibits evidences not 
only of careful research, but of that power of generalization in which 
French scientific writers so frequently excel ; and in the multitudinous 
references to authorities students will find the means of extending their 
work beyond the limits of the author's exposition, extended though 
this is to between eleven and twelve hundred pages. The volume 
begins with the history of the subject from the days of the Greek writers 
down to our own time, ending, characteristically, with the foundation 
of the Anthropological Society of Paris by Paul Broca, in 1859. 
This discussion is followed by an exposition of general principles and 
considerations which underlie the studies of the anthropologist. 
The section discussing race adopts the zoological definition which 
regards it as the mean of the characters inherited by an assemblage 
of families, so that the race is not taken as the descendant of one 
parental type so much as the product of circumstances of existence 
modifying a type which is capable of some variation. Hence we 
may reasonably conclude that, just as races have been brought into 
existence hf hereditary conditions of life, or have disappeared, so 
other races have been produced when the modifying induences of 
Nature, or civilization, have been varied. After these general, discus- 
sions, physical characters are set^forth, such as are involved in the 
dimensions of the various parts of the skull and the skeleton, the hair, 
the nasal development, and the colour of the skin. Then the cephalic 
index, with all the variations which it presents in relative length and 
breadth of the brain-case, is well examined. The height of the body 
as dependent upon the growth of bones of the extremities is the 
subject of another interesting chapter, in which the influence of social 

^ “ Elements d* Anthropologie g6n^rale.” Par le Dr. Paul Topinard, Professeur 
k I'Ecole d’ Anthropologie. Aveo 229 figures interoildes dans le texte^t cinq 
planches. Paris: Adrien Delahaye et Emile Lecroasiner, Editeurs, Place de 
PEcole-de-M^decine. 1886. 
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conditions and professions is discussed, with many interesting details 
of relation between height and colour among the peoples of Europe,, 
and with maps showing the relative height of the peoples in the 
French Departments ; from which it appears that tall Frenchmen are 
found in the East and Norfch>eaat of France, short Frenchmen in the 
West and South-west. After summarizing the characters mentioned, 
so as to produce a classification of races, the author discusses the 
weight of the brain and the cubic capacity of the cranium ; passing 
to the development of the skull, and those characters in which 
peoples exhibit irregularities in cranial conformation. Finally, there is 
an elaborate consideration of zoological characters, and an exposition 
of the many methods for measuring cranial characters which have 
been invented of late years. After detailed examination, the 
characters of the bones, the mouth, eyes, ears, and other parts of the 
body are instructively explained, leading up to a consideration of the 
proportions of the body and the relations between its members among 
different peoples and under different conditions of life. Wo have no 
qualification in saying that the traveller will here find all the infor- 
mation which will enable him to make systematic observations 
calculated to advance science, and that the ordinary observer at home 
will be stimulated by the work to carry on researches ; and we trust 
that every village doctor and schoolmaster may thus be able to 
collect information concerning physical characteristics of those who 
come under their care, with a view to building up a body of facts 
which will show how far conditions of health and mental development 
are coincident with those physical modifications of the body which 
M. Topinard has discussed so well. The woodcuts are interesting and 
useful, and the tables are well made. 

Professor Parker’s fame as an original investigator of the embryology 
of many kinds of animals is so well established that our expectation 
naturally mounts high on opening a book by him on the descent of 
mammalia/-^ No man can know better what mammals are, what they 
were, and what the evidence is by which the simple reader may 
appreciate the steps of argument and fact which demonstrate mamma- 
lian evolution. This book, having been delivered as lectures to the 
fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons, presupposes, perhaps, a 
certain familiarity with matters of embryology, but the Preface states 
that the subject is to be treated in a more popular method than usual. 
On reading into the book we find that Professor Parker’s idea of 
popularizing is not so much simplifying language, or explaining 
technical facts, or demonstrating relations between facts which he has 
seen, as writing discursively upon a subject in which the only excuse 
for writing at all is to satisfy our mental hunger to know the evidence 
which he alone possesses in its fulness concerning mammalian descent. 
The introductory first lecture tells practically nothing beyond the 
fact that all mammalian embryoes which represent such a stage of 

9 **0n Mammalian Descent.” The Hunterian Lectures for 1884. By W. 
Kitchen Parker, F.R.S., Hunterian Professor, Royal College of Surgeoni of Eng- 
land. With Addenda and Illustrations. London : Charles Griffin A Co. 1885. 
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development as is seen in a gill-bearing vertebrate are very much 
alike. The second lecture, on the Monotremata, is equally dis- 
appointing ; the few facts which are faintly indicated are almost 
entirely the discoveries of palaeontologists, and the author, instead of 
stating evidence that these animals have relations with lower types of 
life, discusses extinct birds, living fishes, tadpoles, and other matters 
which have no bearing on the evolution of the group. And when it 
is suggested that the development and structure of the Australian 
ornithorhynchus is both reptilian and avian, we feel as though our 
credulity were being unfairly tested, because the evidence for this 
and most other statements of similar interests is withheld. In this 
chapter the most interesting point is a statement of the author’s con- 
viction that the elements of the lower jaw which make the jaw 
composite in a bird disappear into the auditory chamber in the 
mammal ; but this is stated from his old observations on the pig, and 
not upon the duck-bill. So we pass on through lectures upon Marsu- 
pials and Iiisectivora, and dismiss in the eighth lecture the remaining 
orders of mammals. The concluding lecture does not sum up the 
story. Perhaps we have expected too much, and certainly the few 
facts told, which are all interesting, will be wonderful enough to those 
readers who do not follow step by step the advance of scientific 
research. But while we believe that embryology is capable of un- 
folding the descent of the Mammalia, we do not think the so-called 
popular method of treatment well adapted for the discussion of 
research which claims so high a place for itself, and is confessedly 
important. The volume is pleasantly written, beautifully printed, 
and includes a number of interesting figures of mammalian embryocs. 

As long as the religions endure which are founded upon Biblical 
history, the story of the Deluge is likely to be a favourite subject for 
scientific exposition. The Duke of Argyll comes forward to explain 
what geology has to teach in this connection. His essay® is necessarily 
a popular one, being addressed as a lecture to a Glasgow audience ; 
and he commences by asking whether there are any geological 
evidences that there ever was a deluge. His grace’s idea of geological 
evidence is perhaps more catholic than geologists generally would 
endorse, for he proceeds to reply by appealing to human testimony, 
and is content to quote the opinion of M. Lenormant that the story of 
the Deluge is a universal tradition which must arise from reminiscence 
of a real and terrible event which must have occurred near the first 
cradle of mankind. Then attention is drawn to the way in which 
scientific men came to disregard the Deluge, because in the early days 
of geology it was appealed to in explanation of phenomena with which 
it could have no possible connection, and this leads to a definition of 
the Deluge as a sudden submergence where the sea would not have 
time to leave permanent marks on the land, from which it would pass 
off with comparative rapidity. And the author disposed to believe 
f 

and the Deluge.*' By the Duke of ArgylL Glasgow ; Wileon & 
M‘Connick. 1885 , » oj o 
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that the submergence of land towards the close of what is called the 
Glacial period was of a sudden nature^ and that the traditional Deluge 
was closely connected with it. Appealing to the gravels on Moel 
Tryfan and in positions equally elevated in Scotland, he has no diffi- 
culty in establishing the submersion of the British Islands. The effect 
of such a submergence of thirteen hundred or fourteen hundred feet 
carried uniformly over the map of Europe is appealed to to realize the 
deluge which such a depression would cause. The great destruction of 
land life which the Deluge is reputed to have caused leads the Duke 
of Argyll to lay an embargo, for the purposes of his argument, on such 
small fry as the land shells in the Loess of Germany, and such animals 
as the Irish elk, which curators of museums will be glad to learn is 
found in thousands in the gravels and brick-earth of England. In 
fact, we have Buckland’s Eeliquos Diluviana ” over again. Rhi- 
noceroses and mammoths and the beasts dredged from the Dogger 
Bank are all evidences of the Deluge, while the preservation of the 
same species in ice on the Arctic coast of Siberia supplies evidence of 
the comparatively recent period at which tliese animals lived. Finally, 
the question is asked. Did this great submergence of land take place 
after, what the author terms, the birth of man ? and, in reply, the 
evidence is stated that man co-existed with the mammoth. In con- 
clusion, it is shown that such a change of level of land is possible. 
The tone of this lecture, like that of all the other writings of the Duke 
of Argyll, is an endeavour to reconcile Scripture and science 3 but, so 
long as the Scriptural difficulty is got over, the scientinc statements 
seem of secondary importance. And we believe that, although the 
story of such a submersion as the author pictures might well have 
been handed down by tradition if it had really occurred, all the 
circumstances of our gravel deposits and their entombed organisms tell 
of changes of earth-movement far too slow to have affected the 
imagination of any generation of observers. 

Among popular books on natural history which were current in 
our youth few were more interesting than the ‘‘ Edible British Mol- 
lusca.’'^ Perhaps we remembered the story of the gentlemen who 
started with the intention of eating their way through the animal 
kingdom, and failed j and so found interest in the record of molluscs 
which are used for food by civilized man. The present edition of the 
work, revised .and improved, does not, however, comprise quite so ex- 
tensive a list of edible molluscs as might have been anticipated. The 
Pholas is not much esteemed as food -anywhere, though a Newhaven 
fisherman declares the taste to be much more pleasant than whelks. 
Mya truncata and Mya arenaria are both sometimes eaten, tliough the 
Mya arenaria finds more favour in the United States, where it sells for 
35 cents a dozen. It is made into soup, stewed, fried, and served in 
a variety of dishes. The razor-shell, also, has greater fame out of 
England than in this country, though commonly eaten at Tenby and 


** The Edible Mollusoa of Great Britain and Irdand. With Eeeipes for Cook- 
ioff them.’* By M. S. Lovell. Second Edition. London : Keeve & Oo. 1884. 
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in South Wales; but, among Neapolitans, razor-fish soup, stewed 
razor-fish, and the fish first boiled and then fried are held to be ex- 
cellent dishes. Many other shell-fish of small size are eaten by the 
Spaniards and French, sometimes made into fish sauce, sometimes 
pounded into a puree^ but frequently eaten raw with oil and vegetables. 
The lady-cockle, which is a species of Mactra, is used in the North of 
Ireland as food for pigs. The common Tapes of our coast, known in 
Hampshire as the butterfish, sells locally at about fivepence a quart, and 
is said to have the merit of never disagreeing with any one. It is a 
favourite dish both in France and Spain, and the methods of cookingTapes 
are numerous, though many enthusiasts eat them in the mannerof oysters. 
The Venus arenaria is a favourite article of diet in New York. Cockles 
are occasionally cultivated on our South-west coast, but although Franca- 
telli devised methods for cooking them, and Soyer did not think them 
beneath consideration, many people probably go through life without 
discovering the merits of cockles. The mussel is sufficiently well 
known and valued. Many other bivalves, like the great Pinna, the 
scallop, and oyster, all receive ample discussion, and the amount of 
cookery lore which has been brought together concerning the oyster 
only makes us regret the difficulty of putting it in practice. It is 
probable that shell-fish are over-valued by the fishermen whose palates- 
have been accustomed to them from youth. Among univalves, the 
limpet, Haliotis, the periwinkle, and vrhelk are all more or less im- 
portant for daily food. The snail family has always been valued 
inland, and once had a great repute in medicine. In all parts of the 
Continent species of Helix are still used as food, being regularly culti- 
vated. One proprietor at Dijon is said to clear about £300 a year by 
his snails. The cuttle-fish is recommended, when boiled, as having 
much the flavour of lobster, and as resembling skate when fried in oil. 
An ample list is given of works consulted, there is a full index, and 
the book concludes with twelve good plates of the shells of edible 
molluscs. 

We drew attention in the Westminster Review, No. CXVI., to the 
merits of Mr. Kingzett’s book — Nature’s Hygiene.”* In the present 
(second) edition many questions of public interest have been intro- 
duced, and the value of the book is increased. It is divided into two 
parts. The first part consists of nine chapters, which discuss the general 
questions of oxidation, chemistry of the atmosphere, water s'upply, 
and purification of water, sewage and its disposal, contagious diseases, 
antiseptics, and the disinfection of the sick-room. The second part 
deals chiefly with the author’s special researches on the eucalyptus 
and the pine as natural disinfectants. Other chapters discuss essential 
oils as antiseptics and disinfectants, but chiefly with a view to exhibit- 
ing the merits of sanitas and similar substances. It is a most in- 


* ** Nature’s Hygiene ; a Systematic Manual of Natural Hygiene. Contain- 
ing also an Account of the Chemistiyand Hygienepf the Eucalyptus and the Fine." 
By 0. T. Eingzett, F.I.C., F.O.S. Second EditioD. London, Paris, and Madrid : 
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teresting volume, well stored with facts, and with ideas so put forward 
as to command consideration. 

Mr. Knox^ possesses an excellent power of explanation, and many 
elementary points of some difficulty have been simplified by him, but 
we are unable to recommend his book, on account of many statements 
which make ua doubt the author’s knowledge of his subject. The 
first need of a teacher is, beyond question, thorough grasp of the 
matter upon which he speaks or writes ; and, when the author has 
attained to this condition, we have no doubt he may write a book for 
beginners which will be useful. 

Professor Taylor’s “ Elements of the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus ” ^ is apparently a first course intended for beginners. It com- 
mences with an Introduction defining terms and the theory of limits. 
The idea of a differential as given by the author is not an easy con- 
ception for a beginner. It is stated that ‘‘ the differential of a 
function or variable at any value is that which would be its increment 
in any interval of time if at that value its change became uniform,” 
and a page farther on the difficulty is not diminished by the illustra- 
tion, which takes refuge in the term evidently ” in disposing of matters 
which to the student can hardly yet be evident. When we turn to 
see how the author treats the difficulty, which is so carefully met by 
Todhunter and so carelessly by Williamson, of the indifference of the 
order of independent differentiations, we again find “it is evident” 
doing duty for explanation. Blemishes such as these do not encourage 
us to recommend the work to those who desire to find fundamental 
principles rigorously and logically established. But there are several 
points of expression which are useful. The use of the word “ slope ” 
for the inclination of the tangent of a curve to an axis is happy, and 
the notation Ax = O for ~ Ax approaches 0 may have something in 
its favour. If the teaching in the volume were supplemented by 
sound oral exposition of principles, it would be useful, but it is scarcely 
suitable for the student who has no other aid. The volume is well 
printed, and the examples and illustrations are well chosen. 

The “ Elements of Modern Chemistry,” ® by Adolphe Wurtz, has 
long been favourably known as one of the best introductions to 
chemical science. And the present American translation of the fifth 
French edition by Professor Greene will contribute to make it more 
generally useful. It is the most concise treatise on chemistry with 
which we are acquainted. It devotes nearly fifty pages to intro- 
ductory considerations, and then the book is nearly equally divided 


® ** Differential Calculus for Beginners.” By Alexander Knox, B.A. Cantab. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1884. 

7 “ Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus. With Examples and 
Applications.” By James M. Taylor, Professor of Mathematics, Madison Univer- 
sity. Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co. 1884, 

^ Elements of Modern Chemistry.” By Adolphe Wiirtz. Second American 
Edition. Translated by William H. Greene, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the 
Central High School, Philadelphia. With 132 Illustrations. London and PhUa- 
delp^ : J< B. LippmeottA Co. 1884. 
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between organic and inorganic chemistry. The matter is excellently 
arranged, the exposition simple, the language clear, and the illustra- 
tions and printing leave nothing to be desired. 

Mr. Heath issues under the name of “ Fern Portfolio ” ® a series of 
life-size representations of ferns. This principle aims at making the 
pictures so true to Nature that identification of specimens from ^the 
figures may be rapid and certain ; and, though this perfection of the 
figure, which we believe h«s never previously been attempted, makes 
the description much less important, considerable care has been spent 
in describing the ferns, and in stating their habitats and distribution. 
There are fifteen plates, which give representations of forty-five species 
of ferns. It is a sumptuous volume, which would have done credit ta 
any publisher, and its issue by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge is a new indication of the wisdom by which the modern 
work of that society is directed. 

There is no work more valuable in the advancement of geological 
science than that performed by local field clubs, and it was a happy 
thought for the members of the Caradoc Naturalists’ Club to stimulate 
the study of Nature among pupils in elementary schools in Shropshire 
by offering prizes for arranged collections of specimens. In further- 
ance of this scheme the president of the club has produced A Hand- 
book of the Geology of Shropshire,” which, from the nature of the 
case, deals more with the fossils than with Shropshire rocks and 
sections. The first part gives a brief but useful sketch of the geo- 
logical formations wnich exist in the county, drawing attention to the 
more interesting circumstances of stratification, and localities where 
they are exposed. The second part, wdiich is also of about the length 
of a lecture, indicates certain routes by which the strata may be 
examined and the more interesting geological localities reached ; and 
we have no doubt that these notes, founded on the experience of the 
club, and other researches, will prove valuable not only to many a 
beginner, but to scientific men generally and dwellers in the county 
who have geological testes. The third chapter is termed ‘‘ Classifica- 
tion of h ossils,” and is a systematic account of the genera which occur 
in the county, arranged under their several orders, so as to bring under 
the student's notice the elements of natural-history knowledge, 
and the distinctive characters which serve him in classifying fossils. 
The work thus far is comprised in fifty-fou£|^ages. Then follow explana- 
tions of the 823 figures of fossils, which are represented in twenty- two 
plates. These descriptions extend to thirty- two pages, give the name 
of the species and usually a brief statement of its distinctive characters, 
sometimes with the locality where found, but without the name of the 
author who formed the species, which is almost indispensable even to 

® “ The Fern Portfolio.” By Francis George Heath. All the Species of British 
Ferns are included in this Volume. London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; New York : £. & J. B. Young & Co. 1885. 

‘'A Handbook of the Geology of Shropshire.” By J. D. La Touche, Vicar 
*of Stokesay, President of the Caradoc Field Cluo. London : Edward Stanford ; 
Shrewsbury : Adnitt & Naunton. 1884. 
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the beginner who would acquire accurate knowledge. The plates are 
drawn on lithographic transfer paper, and, as the work of Mr. La 
Touche and his son, will be of value as showing appreciation of points 
of scientific interest even when the printing is not uniformly success- 
ful. The youth of Shropshire is to be congratulated on having so 
useful a treatise on fossil collecting, and we trust it may lead at 
some future date to a demand for the evidence from sections which 
establishes the succession of the strata. 

The eighth “ Keport on the Meteorology of India ” “ opens with the 
remarkable conclusion that, contrary to experience in Europe^ the 
pressure of the atmosphere in India is, as a rule, unduly high when 
the temperature is high'. Whatever may be the cause of this remark- 
able circumstance, there can be no doubt that the increased pressure is 
due to conditions of the more elevated part of the atmosphere such 
as might be attributed to the attraction of the sun. The Report is 
divided in the usual way. It shows that the temperature was more 
or less below the average of past years in 1 882, and particularly so in 
January, March, October, November, and December. The nocturnal 
radiation vras less than the average in January, but in March it was 
above the average at most stations in the North of India. In the 
Punjab the nocturnal radiation became excessive in May. The tem- 
perature of the ground was above the average at Calcutta, where it 
was 81*3 degrees at the surface and 82*23 degrees at a depth of 
three feet. The temperature of the ground is about half a degree 
above the average in March and April. At Allaliabad the tempera- 
ture of 1882 was below that of Calcutta ; and below the temperature 
of the preceding year by about a degree and a half. The temperature 
of the air and atmospheric pressure follow ; the pressure of 1882 was 
remarkable for frequent oscillations, and in the latter part of the year 
these were only felt over portions of the country. The rainfall was on 
the whole similar to that of the preceding year, but the monsoon 
winds set in earlier than usual, and were exceptionally strong on the 
coast of Bombay, but in Bengal the monsoon was later than usual. 
Being a maximum year of sun s^x^ts, the atmosphA*ic observations 
have more than ordinary interest, and we notice no conspicuous rela- 
tion between meteorological conditions and spots on the sun. The 
Report is accompanied by charts which exhibit temperature, pressure, 
wind,*and rainfall, while tjje bulk of the volume is made up of ab- 
stracts of meteorological registers for the year. 

The progress in the administration of the Indian Meteorological 
Survey is so steady from year to year that the minor details scarcely 
bear chronicling. The reporter returns to the subject of Himalayan 
snow-fall, and, having obtained fuller information, touches on the con- 
nection of the snows with dry westerly land winds to which we re- 

^ ** Report on the Meteorology of India in 1882.*’ By Henry P, Blanford, 
F.B.S. Eighth Year. Calcutta; Superintendent of Government Printing; 
Lradon ; Trttbner & Co. 

12 *<Beport on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of the 
Govemment of India in 1888-84.” London : Trttbner & Go. 
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ferred last year. And, it being known that the snow in the spring 
of 1883 fell heavy and late on the outer snowy range of Hazara, 
Murree, Kangra, Kulu, and Bussahir, the reporter ventured to predict 
at the beginning of June the long period of dry winds in the plains 
which, commencing in the latter half of July, lasted till near the end 
of August. The Punjab felt the dry conditions first; and they 
speedily extended to the North-West Provinces, Eajputana, Khandesh, 
Berar, and even to the Konkan and Deccan. As a rule, snow does not 
fall on the Himalayas before Christmas or the beginning of the New 
Year, when it is associated with considerable rainfall in the plains of 
North-west India. Last year, however, snow fell in Cashmere in Sep- 
tember, was general over the north-western Himalayas in October, 
and by the beginning of November it had fallen everywhere north- 
west of the Sutlej. The author believes that the time is near when 
it will be possible to forecast the rainfall for North-western India with 
more certainty than for any other country in the world. The work 
of the department has been expanded by the introduction in obser- 
vatories of instruments for the registration of earthquake phenomena. 
The Report includes many interesting details in relation to the depart- 
ment, and includes Appendices which comprise administrative reports 
from the offices in the chief districts. 

The interest which attaches to cyclones in the popular mind is 
probably second only to the interest in earthquakes. But they 
have the advantage over earthquakes that their history can be 
more easily investigated. In 1882, India experienced seven cy- 
clones, of which the most remarkable originated in the centre of 
the Bay of Bengal and advanced north across the Gamjam and 
Orissa coasts, and then continued parallel to the coast of Central 
Bengal, where it at last disappeared. It was associated, as so many of 
these storms have been, with widespread and heavy rainfall. The fall 
of the barometer was small, and the centre of the storm was ill- 
defined. The author endeavours to account for the storm, and con- 
siders that its energy is derived from the condensation of aqueous 
vapour in the sAr. But to us such an explanation only seems to cany 
the difficulty one stage back, because the condensation of the rain 
must result from the action of a wind, which at that period of the 
year puts on unusual conditions owing to the diminished heat of the 
C^irth in the autumn season. The story of the storm is told in the 
most elaborate way, and its history is delineated in a number of charts 
which represent the pressure, wind direction, and rainfall from the 
7 th to the ]8th of October. 


Indian Meteorological Memoirs: being Occasional DiscussionB and Com- 
pilations of Meteorological Data relating to India and the Neighbouring Countries.'* 
Published by order of his Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- General of India 
in Council, under the direction of Henry F. Blanford, F.R.S. Vol. II., Part III. 
Account of the South-west Monsoon Storm of the 8 th to the 19th of October, 1882, 
in the Bay of Bengal, by John Eliot, Esq., M.A|, Meteorological Reporter to the 
Government of Bengal. Calcutta : Print^ by tne Superintendent of Government 
Printing, India ; London : TrUbner & Co. 1884, 
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In the practical applications of science few subjects have greater 
national importance than the seaworthiness of our ships. And it is a 
matter for congratulation that one so conversant with the principles of 
naval architecture as Sir Edward Heed should have placed his know- 
ledge on this subject at the service of the public in a systematic 
treatise. In this remarkable work^* the shipbuilder will find a scien- 
tific investigation of the conditions which govern the floating powers 
of vessels under various circumstances of build. As might be ezpectedi 
the problem is approached first by the examination of general prin- 
ciples, and a history of the principles on which stability has been 
calculated, and then, after abundant illustrations of special cases, the 
author examines the stability of certain war-ships, and, by means 
of diagrams, exhibits the curves of stability of a large number of ships 
in Her Majesty’s Navy, and a few in the navies of other nations. 
The subject is worked out with an elaborateness that corresponds with 
its professional importance, and the newest researches of the eminent 
French writers who have investigated the subject in relation to the 
necessities of modern * shipbuilding are here explained and made 
generally accessible. It would be difficult, without going into details 
of a technical character, to do justice to the research which this volume 
exhibits, and no one could have done greater justice to his predecessors 
than the author. Referring to the comprehensive grasp of the subject 
which has distinguished French writers, Sir Edward remarks that the 
names of Bouguer and Dupin will probably excite greater and more 
enduring admiration throughout the world in connection with naval 
architecture than any other names; and he believes that the simple 
and beautiful manner in which M. Hcech unfolded the system of cal- 
culating stability for various draughts of water and angles of inclina- 
tion by means of the co-ordinates of the successive centres of buoyancy 
shows an equal mastery of the subject in their successors. The book 
is divided into nineteen chapters, preceded by an Introduction in which 
some account is given of the various writers who in comparatively 
recent years have contributed to the elaboration of those views which 
the author discusses. The volume is an essential one for the ship- 
building profession. It is well printed, and well illustrated with about 
220 woodcuts and many illustrative tables. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

S IR GEORGE COX’S new book* will be found a very useful 
companion to the History of Greece. There are not many bio- 
graphical particulars of the great men whose lives he write which 


14 « A Treatise on the Stability of Ships.*’ Sir Edward J. Reed, 

F.R.S., M.P. With numerous Diagrams and Tables. London: Charles Griffin 
& Co. 1885. 

1 Lives of Greek Statesmen.’* By the Kev. Sir George W. Oox, Bart., M.A. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1885. 
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will Dot be found in such histories, but the concentration of the 
interest round a single figure gives life to the story of events with 
which every schoolboy is familiar. The author's mythological theories 
have not much scope for display, except in suggestions such as the 
connection between the Septemtriones and the Seven Sages, and that 
the name of the man (Mnesiphilos, one who reminds a friend), who 
urged Themistocles to oppose the Greek retreat from Salamis, shows 
** that he is the embodiment of one thought in the mind of Themisto- 
cles, and he is nothing more.” The Life of Themistocles is the best 
of the series, and great pains are taken to sift the evidence on which 
the charges of treachery and corruption are brought against the victor 
of Salamis. The verdict is not proven, or rather not guilty ; and the 
traditional narratives are fairly enough ascribed to the malice of the 
oligarchical party and the Spartans against the man who had done so 
much to make Athens free and powerful. 

Mr. Philip Smith has brought out a second volume of his “ Ecclesias- 
tical History,” “ which covers the period from the eleventh century to 
the end of the sixteenth. The book appears to be mainly based on the 
late Canon Kobertson’s standard work, but not without reference to 
original authorities. There is no other book on the subject which 
gives such a clear and correct view of the facts in such a handy space, 
and though the author evidently takes pleasure in showing up the 
corruptions and vices of the clergy, he does not allow his Protestant 
bias to distort his view of history. The illustrations are not worthy 
of the text. In a picture of Preaching at Pauls Cross the preacher 
wears the wig and bands of the eighteenth century, while the costume 
of the congregation is not later than the beginning of the seventeenth. 

The first volume of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “History of the Four 
Georges” ’ is as full of interest and instruction as must be expected 
from the pen of the author of “ A History of our Own Times,” and 
W'e look forward to the other three volumes with an interest derived 
from the knowledge that they are coming from the master-hand of a 
man who has so thoroughly grasped the meaning of the word history 
in its true and modern sense. Sir. Justin McCarthy's language, we 
need'scarccly mention, is most fascinating. The period of which this 
volume treats is from the close of Queen Anne's reign until the 
accession of George the Second, which embraces the important era 
during which the line of sovereigns placed upon the throne of England, 
as an outcome of the Revolution of 1688, were firmly secured in their 
formerly tottering seats, and the last hope of the House of Stuart 
disappeared for ever. Vivid pictures of the men and women who 
played their parts in this scene are given by the author, the effect of 
which is to open clearly before us the manner in which the great 
changes which took place in this country during that period were 

“ “The Student’s Ecclesiastical History.” Part II. By Philip Smith, B.A. 
London ; John Murray. 1885. j 

® “A History of dte Four Gleorges.*’ By .fuBtin McCarthy, M.F., author of “A 
History of Our Own Times,” &c. In four volumes. London : Ohatto & Windus, 
Piccadilly. 1884. 
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brought about; and especially how the eyes of men were open to the 
facts that religious toleration in its fullest and purest sense, and the 
fullest freedom of speech, were the principal means of securing peace 
at home and abroad both for monarch and subject. Marlborough, 
Bolingbroke, Shrewsbury, Townshend, and Walpole appear in their 
places. There is one man in particular whom the author puts very 
constantly before the reader, whose writings had such an effect upon 
the political balance of that time, especially as regards Ireland, and 
that man is Swiff. All who have been fortunate enough to be- 
come acquainted with the writings of this most remarkable man will 
find some new and interesting points of his character laid before them 
in this volume. Bolingbroke's part as regard the Treaty of Utrecht, 
for which he was impeached in 1715, forms a very interesting feature 
of this work, and most people will agree with the author that a jury 
would scarcely convict upon such evidence as appears in the six 
articles of indictment against him, although it plainly appears to us 
that he did wickedly intend, “as far as in him lay,*’ to enable the French 
king, so exhausted and vanquished as he had been on all occasions, to 
carry his designs by a peace glorious to him, and to the ruin of the 
victorious allies.” 

Mr. Hall's book ^ on the Customs is a complete repertory of facts 
relating to the taxation of merchandise in England during the Middle 
Ages. The mass of rolls through which he waded in the perform- 
ance of his task must have been enormous. The difficulty of 
understanding the mediajval system of keeping accounts is very con- 
siderable ; nor does the use of Roman figures, and the custom of mixing 
up pounds and marks, make the reckoning more easy to follow. The 
rolls of the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in the Exchequer have 
scarcely been consulted hitherto by any historian. Mr. Hall’s 
indefatigable industry has made them yield up their secrets, and the 
result is given in a tabulated form, showing the amount of customs and 
subsidy on wool and leather in the port of London, abstracts of the 
prisage and butlerage of wines, and other -useful statistics, from the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. Tiic history of these exactions is 
deduced from the immemorial royal prerogative of prisage or purvey- 
ance ; that is, the right to purchase provisions at a lower price than 
the average buyer would give, which was in time commuted for a 
fixed money payment, just as rents in specie supplanted rents in kind 
or tenure by service. The progress of these changes, and the steps by 
which Parliament acquired control over what had been “ the birthright 
of the Sovereign from time immemorial,” are recounted with a labori- 
ous accuracy which is not too common in the present day. 

At a time like the present, when those who profess the principles of 
liberty are contented to be bound like slaves to the chariot wheels of one 
party, or one man, however different the actions of tlie party or man 
may be to the principles which they profess, the life and opinions of an 


4 A History of the Custom Reyenue in England.” By Hubert HaU. London : 
Elliot Stock. 1885. 
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independent man like Algernon Sidney " arc a profitable study. Miss 
Blackburne considers Iiim as a typical cultivated man of our own 
time, who^by some mischance found himself put back into the seven- 
teenth century but he would probably have found himself as out of 
place in the political world of tb-day. He was a lover of liberty, and 
aimed at the sovereignty of the whole people, as far as he understood 
it, but honestly so far. What politician is there now who, when he 
talks of the will of the people does not obviously think of it as being 
merely more power to his own elbow, as they say in Ireland ? What 
would the present school of politics say to this ? — 

The law which would oblige the electors to give particular orders to their 
knights and burgesses in relation to every vote, would make the decision of 
the most important affairs to depend upon the judgment of those who know 
nothing of the matters in question, and by that means cast tlie nation into the 
utmost danger of the most inextricable confusion. 

Miss Blackburne has not attempted to re-write Sidney’s life, but takes 
her facts from recognized authorities ; though, strangely enough, she 
never mentions Mr. Ewald’s book, the latest and completest biography. 
Her style is animated, ajid her judgment on men and things terse and 
epigrammatic. She sums up the Parliament of the Commonwealth as 
follows : — 

They did not enrich themselves ; they accomplished some most useful reforms, 
and they worked as hard as any English Tarliament ever did. They had 
everything to do. Their weak point was that they had no riglit to do it, and 
that nobody was particularly anxious to have it done. These defects opened 
the way for Cromwell’s ambition. 

Her estimate of Charles II. is that “ he had the highest kind of 
worldly ability — the power of hiding it.” 

Miss Hays has performed a diilicult task with considerable tact and 
skill. Her Women of the Day”® consists of brief biographies of 
about four hundred living ladies of all nations tvho have earned 
distinction ki public life, in literature or art or on the stage. One 
fact will strike every one who looks at the book : how few have had 
a proper training for the work to which they have given their lives. 
The stage is an exception, but in nearly every other line of life the 
education received has been such as men would consider quite 
inadequate to produce such results. One lady, for instance, whose 
profession is medicine, became governess in the family of a physician 
so as to secure access to a medical library, and subsequently was 
refused admission to ten medical schools before she was enabled to 
obtain her degree. A man would probably have given it up as a bad 
job, and attempted something easier of access. It would be well for 
Miss Hays to consider her book merely as a beginning, and to add to 
her accounts of the more important persons such facts as come before 


* “ Algernon Sidney : a Review.*' By Gertrude M. Ireland Blackburnet liOa* 
dot : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 1886. * 
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her notice from time to time, with a view to publishing them here- 
after in a more extended form. 

The history of the struggle between France and England for the 
Dominion of Canada is well told by Mr. Parkman/ from George 
Washington’s skirmish in the Broad Meadows to the day when the 
two generals, victor and vanquished, fell at Quebec. The French 
could hardly have continued to hold Canada for long, even without a 
war, such was the extravagance and mismanagement of the colony. 
Three years’ command of a fort was considered a good enough prospect 
for a young man to marry on. The King's officers themselves entered 
into partnership with merchants who supplied stores to the Canadian. 
Government. Of the presents sent to the Indians, two-thirds were 
stolen and the rest sold to the Indians for furs. It was a wonder the 
Indians remained so loyal to the French, but the missionaries, it is 
said, cultivated a hatred of the English by working upon their 
converts* superstition. They told them, for instance, that the Bang of 
France was the eldest son of Jesus Christ, who was a Frenchman 
crucified by the English ; and some of them — of whom Le Loutre, vicar- 
general of Acadia and missionary to the Micmacs, was the worst- 
instigated the savages in their raids upon the English settlers, and even 
plotted the murder of Captain Howe, which was one of the first 
incidents of the war. Montcalm and other French officers certainly 
did what they could to mitigate these cruelties, but the torturing and 
eating of white prisoners occur far too frequently in the history ot 
the war. Mr. Parkman says nothing about the behaviour of the 
English Indians, but there is no reason to suppose it was any better. 
The New England rangers even, men who had chaplains in their camp 
and were noted for their piety, imitated their savage allies in the 
matter of scalping, till Wolfe forbade it, except in the case of Indians, 
or Canadians dressed like Indians. The principal militiiry events are 
described with much spirit and lucidity, with enough detail to make 
them interesting, and careful maps are .added to explain the text. 
Besides battles and sieges, there are plenty of romantic adventures, 
such as those of Bobert Bogers the New England ranger, with his band 
of hunters, who made their reconnaissances in birch-bark canoes in 
summer and on snow-shoes in winter, and from their perfect know- 
ledge of woodcraft were able to collect information and plunder, and 
scalps too, in French territory, and had little fear of double their 
number of enemies. In the commencement of the book Mr. 
Parkman examines the facts about the expulsion of the Acadians, 
and states his conviction that it was not put in execution till every 
resource of patience and persuasion had been tried in vain. The 
agents of the French Court, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, had made 
some act of force a necessity. The Government of Louis XV. began 
with making the Acadians its tools, and ended with making them its 
victims.” 


7 Montcalm and Wolfe." Bjr Francis Parkman. Two vols. London: Mac- 
millan k Co. 1884. 
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In the Spanish West Indies, Criollo » meant a half-caste, child of a 
Spaniard and a native ; but in Louisiana the word Creole is used to 
designate the “ French-speaking native portion of the ruling class/* 
the descendants of the original French settlers — a name not to be 
despised, and which they refuse to grant to the Acadians who came 
south on being turned out of their own country. Some of the beat 
families trace their descent to the filles d la cassette^ the French girls 
who were sent out by Louis XV., each with a trunk containing an 
outfit of clothes, as wives to the soldiers and planters of the new settle- 
ment, then barely thirty years old. Ceded to Spain in 1754, not with- 
out an insurrection of the people, ceded back to France while governed 
by the first Napoleon, and finally bought by the United States for 
eighty million francs, the colony has had an eventful history, to say 
nothing of wars, inundations, and pestilences. 

The history of the Baratarian pirates is like a chapter out of one of 
]Marryat*s novels. They were French privateers, owned and com- 
manded by men living in New Orleans, who received orders as frankly 
as for the merchandise of Philadelphia or New York, and made no 
scruple of attacking any ofiicer of New Orleans who interfered with 
them. During the war between England and the States an English 
sea-captain tried to bribe them to assist in an attack on Mobile, and 
for fear of their accepting the proposal, New Orleans was obliged to 
put them down. The schooner Carolina^ six gun-vessels, a tender, and 
a launch were sent against them. 

On September 16, 1814, they sighted Grande Terre, formed in line of battle, 
and stood for the entrance of the bay. Within the harbour, behind the low 
island, the pirate fleet was soon descried forming in line. Counting all, 
schooners and feluccas, there were ten vessels. Two miles from shore the 
Carolina was stopped by shoal water, and the two heavier gun-vessels grounded. 
But armed boats were launched, and the attack entered the pass and moved on 
into the harbour. 

Soon two of the Baratarians’ vessels were seen to be on fire; another, 
attempting to escape, grounded ; and the pirates, except a few brave leaders, 
were flying. One of the fired vessels burned, the other was boarded and saved. 
The one which grounded got oil again and escaped. All the rest were presently 
captured. At this moment a fine fully armed schooner appeared outside the 
island, was chased and taken. Scarcely was this done wnen another showed 
herself to eastward. The Carolina gave chase. The stranger stood foy Grande 
Terre, and ran into water where the Carolim could not follow. Four boats 
were launched; whereupon the chase opened fire on the Carolina, and the gun- 
vessels in turn upon the chase, firing across the island from inside, and in naif 
an hour she surrendered. She proved to be the General Bolirar, armed with 
one eighteen, two twelve, and one six pounder. 

The nest was broken up. All their buildings and establishments at Grande 
Terre and Grand Isle, with their telegraph and stores at Cheni^re Caminada, 
were destroyed. On the last day of l^ptember the elated squadron with 
their prizes — seven cruisers of Lantte, and three armed schooners under Car- 
thagenian colours— arrived in New Orleans harbour amid the peal of guns 
from the old barracks and Fort St. Charles^ But among the prisoners the 
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commanding countenance of John Lafitte and the cross-eyed visage of his 
brother Pierre were not to be seen. Both men had escaped up Bayou la 
Fourche to the German coast. 

One of the reasons why the Historical Societies in America are so 
popular and successful is because they constantly deal with events 
sufficiently, recent to create an almost personal interest; whereas we, in 
the older half of the globe, are inclined to go further off for our 
subject, and perhaps fare no better. The address at the Seventy-ninth 
Anniversary of the New York Historical Society consisted of an 
account, by the late Minister at Vienna, of the negotiations for the peace 
of 1783,® which were conducted by his grandfather, John Jay, in con- 
junction with Franklin and Adams. The patience of an American 
audience must be considerable, for the address cannot have taken less 
than three hours to deliver, if it really was delivered ; and, interesting 
as it is, it would be hard to find an English society ready to listen to 
anybody or anything for such a time. Mr. Jay has had the oppor- 
tunity of consisting in the French archives the confidential correspond- 
ence of the Count de Vergennes with his agents in Spain, in America, 
and in London, as well as the papers concerning the treaties in what 
he calls the State Office *’ in London. France and Spain were 
attempting to play their own game at the expense of the United States. 
They helped the States in the war for the purpose of weakening 
England, but as soon as a separation was certain, did what they could 
to prevent the new States getting as much territory as they wished to 
have, and from obtaining the right to the Newfoundland fisheries, which 
were of the highest importance both commercially and as a school for 
the navy. American authors (Mr. Jay is too patriotic to give their 
names) even received money from France to advocate these views ; and 
it was principally due to the firmness of Jay and his colleagues, and 
not a little to the determination of Lord Shelburne not to act so as to 
make it impossible to regain the affection of America, to have reunion 
in some shape, and at least commerce and friendship, that the States 
were able to start on their national life without having to lean on any 
European nation for protection and support. 

One of the characteristics of Americans is a determination to do 
nothing by hand that can be done by machinery, and the way this 
tendengy displays itself among professors and teachers at colleges and 
schools is by a desire to discover the easiest and surest method of pro- 
ducing good results. ‘‘ The Pedagogical Library ” ” has recently be«i 
started to deal with questions of this nature ; and Part I. consists of a 
number of suggestions as to the best methods of teaching history. 
Most of the writers seem to agree that oral instruction, chiefly 
biographical in character, is the best beginning, and that for advanced 
students original historical research is as necessary as it is for 


® '*The Peace Negotiations of 1782 and 1783.*’ By John Jay, late Ajkiericaa 
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students of chemistry to learn to do their own experiments. This necessi- 
tates the professor of history being also more or less of a historian, 
but there will probably be no difficulty in securing that at universities. 
The principle of beginning at home is insisted on,'^so much so that it is 
suggested that ** some bright boy should write a history of the village 
bank to read before the class, and afterwards perhaps to publish in 
the village paper.^* A further reason for these local studies is given 
by Dr. Hart, of Harvard, in a statement of fundamental principles of 
American history : “ The growth of our institutions has been from 
local to central. The general Government can therefore be under- 
stood only in the light of the early history of the country.” Another of 
his principles is, National political parties naturally appeal to the 
federal principle when in power and to the local principle when out 
of power.*^ 

Two European nations have been going through a process of 
union and consolidation in our times — Germany and Italy, but with 
what a difference in the result ! In one case the Fatherland groans 
under the iron heel of militarism — arts and manufactures arc stunted, 
and many of the best citizens go into a voluntary exile to escape from 
a new tyranny worse than the old. In Italy, on the other hand, 
though the movement was led by a king, the force came from the 
people ; the individual as well as the country is now free, and freedom 
and prosperity are daily increasing. It is true that the military and 
naval expenditure is very heavy for such a country, but a people who 
have only recently escaped from the rule of despotic princes, supported 
by foreign arms, may be excused for a little extravagance in insuring 
their safety ; and though gay uniforms are conspicuous in every 
Italian street, the effect of the army is rather to spread through the 
country the education w'hich is given to those in the ranks, and so far 
it has a civilizing and not a cramping influence. Nothing showed the 
spirit of freedom which actuated the king and his advisers so much as 
their action towards the Roman See : while France forbade the promul- 
gation of the Encyclical Letter and the Syllabus, Victor Emanuel al- 
lowed it to be freely circulated, though his Government expressed their 
disapprobation of it. The giving up the right to any veto on the 
appointment of bishops is also a sacrifice which few sovereigns would 
have made. Mr. Probyn,*^ whose history of this period is founded on 
the principal French and Italian biographies and other books, thoroughly 
sympathizes with this spirit, and he must have exercised considerable 
s^-restraint to keep his book within such modest limits as one small 
volume. 

Mr. Mozley's new volumes of Reminiscences are more delightful if 
possible than the former ones. The cheerful garrulity and in- 
consequence which are the writer’s chief charms have more scope in 
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matters which are almost entirely of a personal and family nature. 
There is hardly anything in the book which could be turned to a 
useful purpose, even by the author of “ Typical Developments; ” so 
the pleasure it gives is unalloyed, though perhaps not of a very high 
class. Passages taken at random will be a fair sample 

Sleeping on board his ship in West India Docks, my uncle was waked by his 
mate, who asked him to come on deck as quietly as he could. A fruit ship 
from the Mediterranean had arrived the da^ before, and for a temporary moor- 
ing had passed a hawser to my uncle’s ship. “ Look at that hawser, the mate 
whispered. It seemed to move. After a while my uncle made out through 
the darkness a continuous line of rats passing from his own ship to his 
neighbour. He and the mate watched till 1 he long procession came to an end. 
They had been much troubled with rats on the voyage home, but had none 
going out. It has occurred to me to ask liovv the rules of Christian charity 
apply to this case. But I suppose it comes under the head of “ ruling ideas.” 

At Moreton Pinckney ” I had a toothache and wanted the tooth extracted. So 
I had the new doctor called in the lirst time he was seen in the village. He 
examined my mouth, and promised to bring his instruments next day. He 
came, and proceeded to make play with his forceps. “Pray excuse me,” he 
said, “ this is the first time 1 iiavc had to draw a tooth from a living subject. 
Would you mind lying down on your back on the floor? ” This I (ud imme- 
diately, when the operation was performed with complete success. 

While Mr. Mozley was at the same parish, 

there came from London a circular for some special object, representing that 
church collections were apt to bo scanty, and that they left out many that 
ought to contribute, and might perliaps if appealed to. So it urged a house- 
to-house visitation for the purpose. This means from man to man, and that 
means from flcld to field. I started early one day and visiting most of the 
farmhouses in the parish, walked twenty miles and returned with sixpence, 
which a fanner in pure compassion stopped his plough to extract from bis 
pocket.” 

Five or six shillings a week was all an unmarried labourer could 
expect to earn, and they were nearly all in receipt of parish relief, 
and assigned monthly among the larger ratepayers. And yet in spite of 
their hopeless condition they were too jneud to wear clogs when given 
to them, though well-to-do Lancashire artisans prefer them to boots. 

1 remember a churchwarden of great reputed wealth, who kept a good table 
and several hunters, and who went ‘to the meet in pink, and thou^t himself 
quite aagood as anybody. A rural dean visited tlic church, and enumerated 
what he hoped he would see at his next visit. Among these was an inven- 
tory of church property and the Book of Homilies. He came, as he pro- 
mised, the next year. The churchwarden had not consulted me about the 
Book of Homilies, and 1 had mismvings. 1 was surprised when he addressed 
the rural dean, with the look and manner of a ^ooa boy and said, ** I’ve got 
a Book of Homilies,” taking out of his pocket a sixpenny account •book. 

1 have sometimes asked myself what might happen if the rural dean directed 
the churchwardens to provide a terrier, as I believe they once had to do. 

Few poets have commenced their trade with such a slender prepara- 
tion as James Hogg.” By the time he was twenty he had hardly 

“ Memorials of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd.’* Edited by his daughter, 
Mrs. Garden. Paisley : Alex. Gardner. 
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read anything except the Bible, “ The Gentle Shepherd,” and “ The 
Life of Wallace,” and he could scarcely write at all, when he began 
to compose poetry. And yet— -which is a very remarkable fact— he 
could not compose “ without the pen in my hand to catch the ideas 
as they rise.” This was his modus operandi : — 

Having very little spare time from my ilock, which was unruly enough, I 
folded and stitched a few sheets of paper, which I carried in my pocket. I had 
no inkhorn, hut in place of it I borrowed a small phial, which 1 fixed in a hole 
in my waistcoat, and having a cork fastened by a piece of twine, it answered 
the purpose fully as well. I had no method of learning to write, save by 
following the Italian alphabet ; and therefore I always stripped myself of my 
coat and vest when I began to pen a song, yet my wrist took a cramp, so that 
1 could rarely make above four or six lines at a sitting. 

One would have thought that such labour would have required 
such a concentration of the brain as to stop all flow of ideas. His 
first published song, “ Donald McDonald,” was a patriotic effusion 
at the time when 

Napoleon’s banners at Boulogne, 

Armed in our country every freeman, 

and though its popularity was general, no one cared to know who was 
the author, not even a certain General MacDonald, who thought the 
song was made in his honour and had it sung constantly at his mess. 
The publication of the ** Queen^s AVake,” however, at once bore TTogg 
into the first rank of popularity, and as a countryman of his says 
(and Englishmen need not quarrel witli the dictum), ‘‘ stamped him 
as, after Burns (^proximiis sed longo tntert^allo\ the greatest poet 
that had ever sprung from the bosom of the people.” Mrs. Garden 
does not offer any criticism of her father*s works. Her object is 
rather to give a truer idea of his personal life to those English readers 
who judge the Ettrick Shepherd from the portrait, kindly but still a 
caricature, handed down to us in the Noctes Ambrosiana?.” She wishes 
us to know that he was something more than a vain but genial 
hon camarade^ fond of toddy and trout-fishing, who wore his 
flannel shirts till he had to cut them off his back with shears ; 
and she shows us his patience under misfortune, his love for his 
family, his affection for his friends, and his unbounded hospitality. 
The house at Eltrivo was, like Abbotsford, “ a hotel without the pay,” 
and sometimes had to accommodate strange visitors. 

Late of a sammer evening a tall emaciated figure was seen turning off the 
Thirlestane road on the way to Eltrive. As the miserable ill-clad object 
approached, the keen eye of Mrs. Hogg saw at once that she was in for an 
additional visitor for one night at least. As he drew near and had crossed the 
small wooden bridge leading to the honse, he went down on his knees and 
lifted his hands in the attitude of devotion. Some of ns went down to sec 
who he could be, but he was in such a state of intoxication that we conid not 
make out his name, nor anything else than this, that he was come to worship 
at (he shrine of the Shepherd. As he eoifid not be admitted into the house, 
Sf? if ^therc had been room — for, besides the ordinary occupants. Professor 
Wilson s family, Tom Tod Stoddart, and others of the party were there — there 
'was no redress but to put the drunken admirer of genuis to sleep with old 
Donald m the cowhouse. Next morning being Sunday he was sober, aUd sent 
in a message by the girl who carried his oreakfast, that he would like a 
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book to read. She took him volume of “ Boston,” but he returned _ it, ex- 
pressing a wish to have something in the languages. I sent him a Gaelic New 
Testament, but neither did this ]uease him. He wanted Greek or L^tin. This 
aroused curiosity, and Stoddart and John Thomson Gordon went down to 
examine what unearthly creature they had lighted on. They knew him at 
onee ; it was William Mayne, a person of cultivated taste and fine poetical mind 
who had bid defiance to the efforts of Henry Glass ford Bell, and others who ap- 
preciated his powers, to keep him right. So far had he fallen that from occupy- 
ing a position of trust in a writer’s office in Glasgow, he had gone into the 
streets, and was frei^ucntly found in the Trongate or Candieriggs selling or 
singing ballads in broadsheets. They had not heard of him for months, but 
he had been a kind of butt of Stoddart’s, and he addressed him, ** Come now, 
Mayuc, let the Shepherd hear you recite your favourite poem.” Pleased at 
being asked, lie stretched his miserable frame to its utmost capacity, and 
recited in a wild chant, with many gesticulations — 

I thought that tlie grave was a sweeter part 

Where one would rest in a sounder sleep,” &c. 

On leaving, the party contributed a small sum of money for his immediate 
wants, lie said he was going to Berwick to ask for a cast in a smack to 
London, where he was sure of wealth arising from his literary labours ; but 
alt, hough we subsequently made enquiry, wc heard no more of nim that could 
be depended on as lact. 

Are English poets victimized in this way by their admirers ? If they 
were they would be more inclined to order them off the premises than 
to give them bed and breakfast. 

Mr. Hutton ha.s compiled a most interesting book from the cor- 
rosi)ondence of tlie late Sir James Bland Burges,'^ who was Under- 
secretary of Foreign Affairs at the end of the last century, and was 
Kniglit Marslial of the Royal Household till his death in 1824. His 
hither was an ofilcor in the English army, and while quartered in 
Scotland, after the. battle of Culloden, won his wife in a very romantic 
fashion. The lady was a daughter of Lord Somerville, who looked 
for a better match tlian a young aide-de-camp, and this is how “ love 
found out the way ” : — 

Having secured a lodging in the High Street, Edinburgh, my father com- 
municated liis business to two of his most intimate friends. Captain Moles- 
worth and Captain Stewart. They agreed to assist him. Availing himself of 
the opportunity offered by a private dinner with his Lordship, Captain Moles- 
worth informed Miss Somerville that he should return about midnight and 
escort her to my father’s lodging, where the nuptial ceremony was to be per- 
formed, CaptainStewart having undertaken to provide a clergyman. On quitting 
my grandfather’s apartments. Captain Molesworth contrived, without being 
seen by the servants, to put the key of the door into his pocket. Just as the 
clock struck twelve, he opened the door and let himself into^the house. On the 
first floor, witiiiu the dining parlour, lay Lord and Lady Somerville. The 
first room upstairs was a large drawing-room, within which was a bedchamber 
occupied by the present Lord Somerville. Within that again was a third, in 
which my mother slept, in the same bed with Mrs. Nimmo, the housekeeper. 
In the dark Captain Molesworth mounted the first flight of stairs, passed Lord 
Somerville’s room, ascended the second flight, went through the drawing-room, 

^ Selections from the Letters and Gorre^ndence of Sir James Bland. Surges, 
Bart. » Edited by Jas. Hutton. London : John Murray. 1885. 
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and opened the door of Captain Somerville’s chamber, who was lying in a sound 
sleep. Passing through this room he opened the door of my mother’s bed- 
chamber. Mrs. Nimmo was asleep. My mother, who was lying awake and in 
her clothes, hearing the door opened, put aside the curtain, and by the light of 
a lump which burnt in the room, recognised Moles worth, who made her a sign 
to get up and follow him. At this moment her resolution failed. She beckoned 
him to the bedside, and told him that her courage was gone, and that she could 
not venture to rise, lie whispered in her car, “ Look you, madam, I have come 
thus far at the peril of my life to serve you and my friend Burges, but I assure 
you I will not be made a fool of. Either get up this moment and come witli 
me, or I will make a noise that will awaken both your bedfellow and Captain 
Somerville, and what then will become of your character? As to myself, I am 
not afraid of the CQnse(|uences, for I am completely armed. You arc safe if 
you arise and go wutli me. If you do not, by all that is sacred, your character 
IS gone from this moment.” Upon this menace, which she knew he was quite 
capable of fulfilling, my mother arose, and witii trembling steps followed him 
through her brother’s chamber and downstairs. As they left the house it 
rainea exceedingly liurd and was quite dark. Molcsworth pulled oif liis great- 
coat and put it uiiou the lady, and placing his own hat flapped upon licr 
head, he took her under liis arm. They walked together in tliis condition to the 
High Street, where my father awaited them in the company of Captain Stewart 
and Mr. Jamieson, the clergyman. In a few minutes the. ceremony was per- 
formed, and the contracting parties executed what in Scotland is termed 
marriage lines, and what in England we call a certilicutc of marriage. Shortly 
after the ceremony was completed mymolhcr returned to the abbey under the 
protection of her former guide. They entered the house quietly without dis- 
turbing any of the inmates, and iny mother again lay down beside the 
unconscious housekeeper. 

A few days after, Mr. Burges was ordered to Gibraltar, and it was two 
years and a half lieforc tlio marriage was ackn()\vlc(lg(3f]. Sir James 
was the eldest son, and was brought up at Edinburgh University, 
where he seems to have done nothing but get into rows, such as 
breaking all Principal Kobertson’s windows .and thrashing his man- 
servant. For the sake of stricter discipline, he was sent to Westminster, 
and then to Oxford, and began to study law ; but a Commissionership 
in Bankruptcy^ and a seat in Parliament given him by Lord Carmar- 
then, determined him to stick to a political life. During the Gordon 
riots ‘the Northumberland Militia were quartered on the Inns of 
Court, and at a dinner given by Sir James to the officers, at which 
Pitt and Gibbon were present, an amusing rencontre took place 
between them. The historian 

had just concluded one of his best foreign anecdotes, in which he had in- 
troduced some of the fashionable levities of political doctrine then prevalent, 
and with his customary tap on the lid of his snuff-box was looking round to 
receive our tribute of applause, when a deep-toned but clear voice., was heard 
from the bottom of the table very calmly and civilly impugning the correctness 
of the narrative, and the propriety of the doctrines of which it had been made 
the vehicle. The historian, turning a disdainful glance towards the quarter 
whence the voice proceeded, saw for the first time a tall, thin, rather ungainly 
looking young man, who now s^t quietly and silently eating some fruit. 
There was nothing prepossessing or very formidable in his exterior, but as 
the few words he &d uttered appeared to have made a considerable impression 
on the company, Mr. Gibbon, X suppose, thought himself bound to maintain 
his honour by suppressing such an attempt to dispute his supremacy^ He 
accordingly undertook the defence of the propositions in question, and a very 
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animal^ debate took place between him and liis youthful antagonist, and for 
some time was conducted with great talent and brilliancy on both sides. At 
length the genius of the young man prevailed over that of his senior, who, 
iindiug himself driven into a corner from which there was no escape, made 
some excuse for rising from the table, and w'alked out of the room. 1 followed 
him, and finding that he was looking for his hat, I tried to persuade him to 
return to his seat. “ By no means/* said he, “ that young gentleman is, I 
have no doubt, extremely ingenious and agreeable, but I must acknowledge 
that his style of conversation is not exactly what 1 am accustomed to. You 
must positively excuse me ; ** and away he went in high dudgeon. 

It was during the political struggle in 1783 that Sir James first 
gained a footing in the world of politics by suggesting that the Mutiny 
Bill, which Fox intended to negative, might, in accordance wilJi 
established parliamentary precedent, be brought in in cither House. 
In return for this useful hint, Pitt offered him the borough ofSeaford, 
but Sir James, to his dismay, found that the payment of £5,000 in 
ready money was an indispensable preliminary, and therefore waited 
till ilelston was offered him. The Constitutional Club of 1789 was 
more thoroughgoing than the new Primrose League. Not contented 
with a mere lloAver in the button-hole, they worci a uniform — “a dark 
blue frock, with a broad orange velvet cape, and large yellow buttons, 
round each of which was the inscription ‘ Constitutional Club.* The 
waistcoat is white kerseymere with yellow buttons, bordered all round 
with orange- coloured silk. The breeches are white kerseymere with 
yellow buttons.*’ How such a dress would be stared at in Pall Mall 
to-day ! The editing is well done, the ipsmima verba of Sir James 
being employed wherever possible, and Mr. Hutton having contented 
iiimself with writing only enough to connect the letters by a thread of 
narrative. ^ 

A man who can give up a good business and a largo income, and 
be content to live on £400 a year, with ‘‘ the power of doing what I 
liked best all day long,*’ is by no means an every-day phenomenon, 
perhaps because the habits of business usually destroy the power of 
finding anything else worth doing. Mr. Bray/® however, being a man 
with an active mind and a public spirit, found plenty to do. When a 
man has the desire to induce otJicr people to think as he does, he can 
never be idle. He even started on his wedding tour with “ Mirabeau’s 
System of Nature and Volney’s Ruins of Empires, and other light 
reading of that sort, to enliven the honeymoon,'* with the natural 
result of making his wife exceedingly uncomfortable. There is not 
much in the autobiography of public interest, and, perhaps we ought 
to be ashamed to say that we have never seen Mr. Bray*s magnum 
opuSf “ The Philosophy of Necessity,” but still the litfle book will do 
good. In an unpretending way it inculcates sound maxims, sucK as 
that the improvement of the organization of the individual is the road 
to the amelioration of the condition of the species. 

It is useless to cxfjcct unselfish feelings, except ou quite exceptional occa- 
sions, from persons in whom the selfish feelings predominate, and this pre- 
dominance depends far lesson education or circumstances than on organization 

jB «< Piianes of OpinioD and Experience during a Long Life.** By Gharlet Bray. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 
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. . . • No one will place himself second to the interests of the community till 
his organization fits him for it I have been accustomed hitherto to con- 

sider that t he belief in a world to come was beneficial to mankind, but on 
fuller consideration I am inclined to think that, taken altogether, it has been 
hurtful. It has weakened real responsibility — that is, if has stood between our 
actions Jind their natural consequences. Instead of cultivating tlie body as 
the true instrument of our higher mental faculties and of our highest enjoy- 
ment here, we have been cultivating asoul for some fanciful fictitious imaginary 
world elsewhere. 1 am asked, however, “Has not this soul-cultivation tended 
to the growth of our best faculties — to their best use and enjoyment here? ’* 
Certainly indirectly it has ; but the direct cultivation of our higher faculties 
would have been better. 

American theology or philosophy is a very remarkable product of 
the human mind, or body perhaps, if the dictum of the French 
physiologist, that the religious emotion is a secretion of the small 
intestine, be true. The late Mr. Henry James (not the novelist) 
published, according to his son, “ an intensely positive, radical, and 
fresh conception of God, and an intensely vital view of our connection 
with him,” and the said son confesses “ that this view, this conco])tion, 
so vigorously thrown down, lias not stirred the faintest trcmulution 
on the stagnant waters of our time.” One would have thought this a 
sufficient reason for not republishing it, but filial reverence thinks 
otherwise. As a specimen of the confusion of thought, or theological 
acumen — which you will — which pervades the wTiting of the late Mr. 
Henry James, we are told on one page that “no higher obligation is 
incumbent upon any man, in respect to the demands cither of honesty 
or honour, than to act according to his nature ; ” and on another page, 
that no man becomes a man otherwise than by the renunciation of 
self, because “th^greatest conceivable amount of evil is involved in 
man’s nature : ” two dicta which take a good many words ’ to reconcile 
them. If any one wishes to see how it is done, let them read the book. 
The reminiscences of Carlyle, reprinted from an American magazine, 
are amusing and instructive. Mr. James, while admiring his talents, 
tliought that “ he felt a helpless dread and distrust of you instantly 
that he found you had any positive hope in God or practical love to 
man ; ” and “as to any sympathy with human nature itself and its 
inexorable wants, or any belief in a breadth of the Divine mercy 
commensurate with those wants, I could never discern a flavour of 
either in him.” As an example of this he tells a story of some gentle- 
men who had been led by Carlyle’s books to suppose that he had some 
practical notion, at all events some honest desire, of reform, and 
therefore called upon him to take counsel. 

Carlyle had evidently been well pleased by a visit so deferential from such 
distinguished swells ; but so far was he from feeling the least reflective 
sympathy with the motive of it, that he regarded the whole affair as ministering 
properly to the broadest fun. “ They asked me,” he said, “ with countenances 
?l interrogation, what it was just that 1 would have them do. I told them 
that I had no manner of cornel to bestow upon them; that 1 di<i not know 
how they lived at all up there in their grand uouses ; nor what manner of tools 

M « The Literary Itemains of the Late Henry James.” Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by William James. Boston : Osgood & Co. 1885 . 
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they had to work with. All I knew was, I told them, that they must be doing 
something ere long, or they would find themselves on the broad road to the 
devil.’’ And he laughed as if he would rend the roof. 


BELLES LETTBES. 

A S the sacred bard of mythical England, Lord Tennyson has no 
rival in the past or the present. Of late years ho has set Shake- 
speare before him, and turned for inspiration to the pages of English 
history, but as a writer of historical dramas lie has not as yet achieved 
any remarkable success. Harold and Queen Mary excite our interest 
and our admiration, and we cannot fail to trace in them the hand of 
the poet and the genius ; but they are only to be read with an effort— 
indeed, if we may dare say so, they are dull. “ Becket is not dull, and 
apart from any consideration as to representation on the stage or 
historical propriety, wc cannot but be grateful for a recurrence of the 
old beauties, the splendid style, the enchanting sentiment of the 
greater poems. Tlie plot of the drama, if jdot there be, turns, in the 
first instance, on the quarrel between Henry and Becket, their gradual 
alienation, the wrath of the king, and the murder of the archbishop; 
and secondly, on the loves of Henry and Fair Kosamond, and the 
vengeful jealousy of Queen Eleanor. Rosamond is represented as 
the ideal of wifely innocence, a married maiden, and unsuspicious of 
guilt or wrong ; Eleanor, on the other hand, is the embodiment of 
female unlovelincss, sour and disloyal, a saycr of biting words, a nice 
critic of language, wily and cruel, Henry’s evil angel, who fosters the 
quarrel with Becket, in order to wreak her vengeance on Rosamond. 
Of the male actors in the drama Henry stands out much clearer than 
Becket. J le is the typical Plantagenet, passionate, debonair, astute, 
wrathful, caring neither for God nor man, but cai)abIo of deep affection 
and the gentlest love ; Becket, on the other hand, recalls the conven- 
tional prelate of the stage. Of the minor characters, Walter Map 
and the beggars suggest the recent study of high-class historical 
research. Tiio violation of history in making Rosamond present at 
Becket’s murder, whilst it excites the astonishment of the reader, adds 
but little to the beauty or the interest of the denouement. Indeed, 
so lit(;le are we roused to any enthusiasm for Becket, that it is difficult 
to feel any pity for his fate or horror at the deed. Surely the great 
Archbishop, who had once been Henry’s boon companion, and who stood 
his antagonist in the internecine quarrel betAveeii Church and State, 
must have been cast in another mould from the tedious and underbred 
ecclesiastic of the play. That which remains in thelnemory as a. new 
and delightful possession is tho picture of Henry the lover and his 
Rose of the world. We can never again think of Henry II. and 
Fair Rosamond other than as Lord Tennyson has willed them hence- 
forth to be. And who but a master could have written the following 
lyric ? 

1 ** Becket.” By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. London : Maomillan 
& Co. 1884. 
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Over ! the sweet summer closes, 

The reign of the roses is done ; 

Over and gone with the roses, 

And over and gone with the sun. 

Over ! the sweet summer closes. 

And never a flower at the close ; 

Over and gone with the roses. 

And winter again and the snows. 

It is impossible not to take pleasure in Mr. Lang’s “ Rymes u la 
Mode.”® Here are ivit and fancy in new dresses, here is scholarship 
arrayed in silk attire, learning disguised in motley, and golden-liaired 
harmony to lead the revels. To speak seriously, Mr. Lang has dis- 
covered a new mode of giving permanence to the perishable fancies of 
the poets’ mind, and we may not doubt that the moods and humours 
of these latter days will live cnsliriiied in the ballades of our irre- 
proachable Horace. If it be objected that Mr, Lang’s “liyincs” are too 
much and too often a la vtodd, it should be remembered that he has 
in a great measure created the mode, and though we do fret for 
more poems like the i’oriiniato Islands,” Alma* Matres,” “ Love tho 
Vam2)yrc,” and more sonnets like the grand one on ‘‘Homeric Unity,” 
we may not complain because there is such lavish expenditure of 
refinement and erudition on what used to be called “comic” poetry. 
We quote the lines from the “Fortunate Islands,” which describe the 
poet waking from his dream ; — 

Even so I put the cup away, 

The vision wavered, dimmed, and broke, 

And, nowise sorrowing, I woke. 

• While, grey among the ruins grey, 

Chill through the dwellings of the dead. 

The dawn crept o’er the Northern Sea, 

Then, in a moment, flushed to red, 

Flushed all the broken minster old. 

And turned the shattered stones to gold, 

And wakened half the world with me ! 

“Poems,” ^ by Miss Betham-Edwards are pleasant reading, by virtue 
of their gentle melody and wholesome sentiment. Of the minor 
pieces we were especially charmed with the sonnet “ Oh ! love, it 
cannot be so long ago,” and “ Reconciliation.” The Letter of Matthias 
to Albertus is the confession of a great man in the hour of his sliccess, 
that he has given to the world what the world would applaud, and not 
what his genius inspired him to do. The inspiration here comes from 
Mr. Browning. The ballad of Don Jose’s mule Jacintha is both 
pathetic and original. Here is Don Jose’s resolve not to i)art with 
Jacintha when all his other goods were sold 

Said Don Jose, “ Not for fountains, nor for halls of gilded stone. 

Was man’s soul made, nor for riches, nor for meat and drink alone. 

But fer grateful, true ailection, and no other man shall own 
Don Josd’s mule Jacintha^’* » 

* “ R^rmes d.la Mode.” By A. Lang. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1885. 

Poems.” By Miss Betbam-Edwarda, author of *‘Dr. Jacob,” “Kitty,” &c. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, A Co. 1884. 
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He continued contemplating, meantime smiling somewhat sadly — 

** Ah ! 'tis well my servants left me, scanty fare would suit them badly ; 

But there's one who bore me up-hiU and will bear me down as gladly—- 
’Tis Don Josd’s mule, Jacintha.” 

There is nothing to find fault with, much to praise and to take 
delight in this volume. 

The “Apollo and Marsyas”* of Mr. Lee-Hamilton, is a distinct 
advance upon the “ New Medusa,” which he published some time ago. 
For not only is the overmastering gloom and morbid love of the 
horrible more under the control of the writer’s judgment, but the 
workmanship is that of an artist and no longer that of an amateur. 
Mr. Lec-Hamilton has imagination, and he has command of language. 
We resent his applying the one and the other to the realization of 
ghastly and terrific conceptions. We do not deny the originality or 
the verisimilitude of the Legend of the Vampyre in “ Sister Mary of 
the Plague,” nor the unspeakable horror of “ Ipsissimus but in the 
full meaning of the word it is a shame to speak of these things. We 
do not mean to imply that these poems are immoral or improper, but 
that they are horrible and revolting. On the other hand, there is in 
this volume work of high merit, in which the gloom is of a natural 
blackness. The “ Hunting of the King” may take rank with the great 
poems on famous rides, and in the “ Wonder of the World” there 
passages of great beauty and imaginative power. In the old myth* it 
was Apollo who flayed Marsyas, and if, as Mr. Lee-Hamilton alle- 
gorizes, it is Marsyas who sounds the note of gloom and horror in the 
world, we are glad that Apollo won the day. 

To judge from his poems,® Mr. Hoden Noel is a man of varied and 
profound emotions, keenly alive to all that is beatiful in art and nature, 
and full of sympathy for suffering humanity. Indeed, a “ Lay of Civili- 
zation ” is a poetical version of the Bitter Cry of Outcast London. For 
success as a poet, Mr. Noel writes about too many things, and writes 
too continuously at white heat. There is, moreover, an exaggeration 
of style, a plethora of fancy, which wearies and outfaces the reader. 
The following lines in “ Melcha ” afford an instance : — 

Tlic rhythmic molecule, that only moves, 

Foreknows blithe genius, who sings and loves ; 

Crystal snowllower, albumen ocean-floor, 

Are faint foreshadowing of cells and more. 

Hold in their womb alcyon, moss and rose ; 

Yea, rosier virgins lovelier than those ! 

“ Diabolus Amiftis,”® a little volume bound not in half-calf but 
half-towel, bears testimony to the fact that love and marriage super- 
induce faith in the unseen, though they may ancf ought to fail to 
reproduce orthodoxy. We take it that our devil in love, is a 
Scottish devil, and that he is an admirer of Mr. Walter Smith and 0£ 

•* “Apollo and Marsyas, and other Poems.” By Eugene Lee-Hamilton, author 
of the “ New Medusa.” London ; Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Kow, E.C. 1884. 

^ “ Songs of the Heights and Deeps.” By the Hon. Hoden Noel. London : Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Bow. 1885. 

^ “ Diabolus Amans,” a Dramatic Poem. Glasgow : Wilson & McGonnick, St. 
Vincent Street. 1885. 
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Arthur Hugh Clough, But for a* that, and a’ that, we were favour- 
ably impressed with what we suppose to be a maiden effort. The 
following lines express a natural and wholesome sentiment : — 

Christ went into a mountain once to pray ; 

And who was ever -on the lonely hills, " 

And leapt from crag to crag, and looked adown 
The long green hollows stretching far aiid fixed 
With mellow light, and dimpling with the soft 
And growing shadows of the afternoon, 

And could refrain from shouting up to Heaven? 

“ Gathered Leaves,’’^ by Enis, are for the most part translations 
and imitations from the French. The selection is excellent, and there 
is much felicity of expression in the English version. “ The Strike,” 
from the French of “ La Grove des Forgerons,” by Fran(;ois Coppee, 
is a realistic poem of a class with whiclx we arc now familiar. The 
narrator is a working-man, who at first joined a strike, and afterwards, 
on being taunted for accepting work to save his wife and grandchildren 
from starvation, kills his accuser. The narrative is at once true to life 
and pathetic. It deserves to be known and read. The Unfortunate 
Woman,” a poem in the style of Bcranger, lias the merit of genuine 
pathos. The gratitude of hlnglish readers is due to Enis for bringing 
to their notice these specimens of modern French poetry. 

** Love’s Moods,”” by CElian Prince, though manifold, fall naturally 
into the threefold division of Paradise, Estrangement, and Reconcilia- 
tion. Mr. Prince has a flow of words and an ample store of allusions, 
illustrations and images. He writes pleasantly and truthfully of 
natural objects, as thus : — 

Here is no wasted monumeut, 

With mosses and witli ferns besprent; 

For any fretted masonry 

2 )iiuters of mountain stone you see, 
ost thinly scattered here and there, 

Grey-lichened by the moorland air. 

Mr. Prince has not got a sense of humour, or he could not have 
celebrated the “ Glowing Girls of Trent,” as follows : — 

I love those pale and elegiac laces. 

From which the large black eyes do beam ; 

The dark tinge of those proud necks — 

Nor could he have gone on to say : — 

But, I love, far above all. 

That genial port— 

“Aldornero”® and two other Pennsylvanian Idylls, by Howard 
Worcester Gilbert, are not so much caviare as hominy to an English 
reader. Homely food to be palatable should be the food of our 

^ “Gathered Leaves.” By Enis. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 
1, Paternoster iSquare. 1885. 

® “Love’s Moods.” By (Elian Prince. Londoju : E. W. Allen, 4, Ave Maria 
Lane. | 

• “Aldomere, and two other Pennsylvanian Idylls; together with Minor 
Poe^.” By Howard Worcester Gilbert. Boston : Index Assocnation. 1885. 
London : Triibuer & Co. 
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own home. The poems on “ Flowers,” on the other hand, are full of 
insight and beauty. We regret that we have not space to quote from 
the ‘‘ Lines to a Daisy/' and “ The Trailing Arbutus Flower.” 

“ Moods and Memories/”® by William Slaccall, are of a subjective 
character. They display an active and intelligent mind, and no little 
skill in verse-making. The author is evidently not one of those who 
believe in the best of all possible worlds, and he is inclined to “ gird ” 
at things in general. The sonnet to “ Shelley ” contains some fine 
lines, and that to “ Algernon Charles Swinburne as the assailant of 
Louis Naj)oleon ” is happily expressed. 

We prefer Mr. Major” in his simpler vein, when he sings 
musically enough of The Spring,” The Evening Star,” or The 
Sparrows,” to Mr. Major Avhen he is shouting “Hail Columbia,” or, 
when in “ Some Temperance Lyrics ” he bids us “ dash aside the 
dangerous bowl.” The following adaptation of Keats’ “ Not to the 
sensual ear ” is delicious : — 

Without the aid of sensual eyes I see. 

Without the car I hear, without the nose 
1 catch the floating fragrance round that glows. 

We thought that it was only Englishmen who were devoid of a sense 
of humour. 

li is, we admit, both ungracious and unjust to dismiss with a few 
Avords a Avork Avhicli must have taken many years to write ; but what 
are we to say concerning Mr. Frederick Svvinborne’s Gustavus 
Adolphus and its 500 quarto pages? We cannot help being 
reminded of Poseidon Hicks, his epic “The Megatherium,” and what 
tlio rcvi(‘ws said about it. The greater part of this long poem 
appears to be a chapter of history reproduced in a metrical form. 
Coleridge, when he A\'as at school, began to turn Euclid into verse, 
and it Avould be i)Ossible to Avrite the money article for the Times in 
couplets. No doubt the composition of this Avork delighted the 
author, and if there be any who read it and take pleasure therein, 
Avhy 'a God’s name let them. 

Of Mr. Albert Drinkwater’s Plays and Poems,”*® the plays are 
novelettes in verse. They are quite harmless, and may be read with 
advantage by the young. The poems do not call for any particular 
criticism. 

Jn his preface to “ Child Life,” ** Mr. Langford tells that he has 
attempted to reproduce child-life “as he has seen it lived by children.” 

10 (( Moods and Memories.” By William Maccall. London : W. Stewart & 
Co., Holborn Viaduct Steps, E.C. Edinburgh : J. Menzies A Co. 

n ( ( The Peril of the Republic, ” and other Poems. By George Macdonald Major. 
New York and Loudon : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 18^. 

“Gustavus Adolphus: an Ilistorical Poem.” By Frederick Pfander Swln- 
home, with Illustrations. London : Wyman & Sons, 74 and 76, Great Queen 
Street. 1884. 

4< pia^g and Poems.” By Albert £. Drinkwater. Griffith, Farran, Okeden 
& Welsh, West Comer, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

14 Child Life, as learned from Children.” By John Alfred LangCurd, LL.D., 
F.B.H.S., author of “The Praise of Books.” London : Simpkin, MarahaU, & 
Co. 1884. 
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We cannot congratulate him on his experience of the nursery, or on 
his rhymes. 

We have to acknowledge a fifth volume of Mrs. Horace Dobell’s 
“ In the Watches of the Night, ’7® and a second edition of Mr. Michael 
Field’s clever plays, ** Callirrhoe,”^’^ and “ Fair Kosamond.” 

Lovers and students of Dante will welcome a new translation of 
the “ Divina Commedia ” into Terza Kiina. Mr. James Minchin tells 
us in his preface that ho began this translation nearly thirty years 
ago, and that he has bestowed much labour on the completion. For 
all that there are other translators in the field (we noticed a trans- 
lation of the “ Inferno ” into Terza Kima, by Mr. Romanes Sibbald, 
not long since in the Westmixsteu Review) wc are confident that 
Mr. MincJiin’s work will more than hold its own. Diflicult as it is to 
convey the rhythm of the original, this has been accomplished, and 
the harshness (hat must ever arise in a translation is mitigated by tlie 
singularly melodious ring of the verse. ‘ An llistoricjil Introduction” 
and “An Excursus on the Obligation of Dante to Virgil ” may bo read 
with interest. 

In his preface to “The Translation of the Ai^neid of Virgil,” jMi*. 
Mackail wittily observes that a translation of the kind which he has 
attempted “can only have the value of a copy of some great painting 
executed in mosaic, il‘ indeed a copy in Berlin wool is not a closer 
analogy.” Perhaps the translation ct any poetry into a prose rendering 
resembles the substitution of an architectural elevation lor an artistic 
study. Mr. Lang and his confreres did, indeed, succeed in presenting 
the “ Odyssey ” and “ Iliad ” of Homer in the form of a inediajval 
romance. But Virgil is a different matter. His charm lies in the 
pregnant idiom of the Latin language, and his own incommunicable 
style. Whatever may be clfectcd by scholarship, a nice use of archaic 
words and turns of expression is here accomplished, but the Mantuan 
still eludes the net of the translator, though, as Mr. Mackail has 
Englished a well-known passage, “ the beaters run up and down, 
and the lawns are girt witli toils.” 

As the “ first instalment towards a collected edition of dramatists 
who .lived about the time of Shakespeare,” Mr. A. H. Bullcn has 
brought out a three- volume edition of the poetical Avorks of Marlowe. 
In a critical introduction, Mr, Bullcn gives a brief account of the Life 
of “ Shakespeare’s greatest predecessor in the English drama,” 
discusses the authenticity of the various plays, and touches on the 
connection of Marlowe with Shakespeare. Mr. Bullcn holds that 

“In the Watches of the Night.” Poems by Mrs. Horace Dobell. Vol. V. 
London: Hemington & Co., 18, Henrietta Street, W.U. 1884. 

“Callirrhoe” “Fair Rosamond.” By Michael Field. London : George Bell 
& Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. Clifton : J. Baker & Sons. 

“ The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri” Translated verse for verse from 
the original into Terza liiina. By James Innes Minchin. London : Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1885. , 

18 (I iEneid of Virgil.” Translated into' English. By J. W. Mackail, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. London : Macmillan & Co. 1885. 

“ The Works of Christopher Marlowe.” Edited by A. H. Bullen, B. A. In three 
Fols. Loudon: John C. Nimmo, 14, King William Street, Strand, W.C, 1885. 
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Marlowe was tlie author of “ Titus Andronicus/* and that he had a 
share in all three parts of “ Henry VI.” The third volume includes 
the translations from Ovid and Lucan, the “ Epigrams of J. D.,” 
and a reprint of Mr. R. H. Horne’s tragedy of the ‘‘ Death of 
Marlowe.” This edition, which may be described as a handi/ 
edition de luxe, is published by Mr. John C. Nimmo. The issue is 
limited to 400 copies. 

The Poems of Keats,”'® reprinted with scrupulous exactness from 
the editions of 1817, 1818, 1820, form a welcome addition to the 
“ Golden Treasury Series.” In the notes, the editor, Mr. F. T. Pal- 
grave, explains the text, and illustrates the development of Keats’ 
genius by quotations from the Letters. We need not say that Mr. 
Palgrave’s criticisms are valuable and interesting. 

We should have noticed Carols and Poems,” “'a Christmas Gar- 
land, in our January issue. We cannot do justice in this “roaring 
moon of crocus and of daffodil,” to mumming songs of wassail and old 
world revelry. Here arc old carols from MSS. of the lifteenth cen- 
tury, and new carols by such unlikely messmates as Mr. Swinburne and 
R. II. Hawker. It is a beautiful book, printed on rough paper, with 
red marginal lines, and bound in white vellum fiemc with sprigs of holly. 
We think but little of the illustrations. Some dedicatory lines “ To 
my wife ” are singularly charming. 

A “ Tragedie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark ” is a reprint of the 
folio of 1023, with notes by Mr. George ^lacdonald. Mr. Macdonald 
regards the first quarto as a surreptitious publication of Shakespeare’s 
private notes and rough draft of his play, the second quarto as an 
emended edition by Shakespeare himself, and the folio of 1023, which 
was edited by Shakespeare’s friends after his death, as the result of a 
careful study td* the poet’s corrections and emendations made between 
the publication of the second quarto and his death. The text is printed 
on the left hand, the notes on the right hand page. Of the notes wo 
prefer the exegetical to the critical. To understand what Shakespeare 
had in his mind when he expressed himself obscurely or unexpectedly 
is to assist at the birth of ideas beyond the ken of lower mortals — 

What man-midwife must he be 
For such august delivery ! 

Mr. x\. W. Vorrall republishes a series of lectures delivered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, under the title of “Studies, Literary 
and Historical in the Odes of Horace.”*® These studies, which are a 
series of essays on the character, the chronology, and the morality 

20 “ The Poetical Works of John Keats.” Reprinted from the original editions, 
with Notes by Francis T. Palgrave. London : Macmillan & Go. 1884. 

21 “Carols and Poems, from the Fifteenth Century to the Present Time.” 
Edited by A. H. Bullen, with Illustrations by Henry G. Wells. London: John 
C. Nimmo. 1885. 

“ The Tragedie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark.” A Stuc^, with the text of 
the folio of 1623. By Geoige Macdonald. London : Longmans, Green, & Go. 1885. 

^ ** Studies liiteraiy and Historical in the Odes of Horaoe.*’ By A. W. 
Verralh M.L., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & 
Co. 1884. 
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of the Odes, appear to \is to possess great critical value, and to throw 
a new light on difiicultics which have baffled and puzzled the student, 
in spite of the assurances of the commentators that they had grasped 
the meaning. In an essay - on the three "books, Mr. Vorrall 
endeavours to show that the arrangement is duo to a formal scheme 
in accordance with the progress of historical events. In, “ Venus 
and Myrtale ” a theory is upheld that, not only are almost all the 
allusions to love-making artistic and impersonal, but that much which 
has been mistaken for the praise of gallantry and Avantonness refers 
to honest courting and married love. Tavo explanations of diliicult 
passages appear to ns especially happy. Mr. Verrall regards the 
words, “oppositis pumicibus,” in the 11th Ode of the First Book, as 
an allusion to the breakAvatcr of the Pontus Julius erected in the 
winter of 37-30. This does aAvay Avith a harsh inATrsion. (2.) Jn 
the Excursus, Avhich bears the name of Lamia, Mr. Verrall argues 
that the Gilius mentioned in the dlfllcult 17th Odo of the Third 
Book, Avas not a member of the noble CElian family, but was a Lamia 
who Avas villicus or steAvard of the poet’s farm, and that the liigh- 
sounding Gentile name is applied in jest. We have only been able 
to touch on one or two points, but the Avholc Avork demands, and will 
repay, careful study. 

We can only acknowledge the following classical and educational 
works: — *' The Academics of Cicero, Avith Notes and Introduction,”®^ 
by James S. Keid, M.L. ; “ The Annals of Tacitus, i.-iv.,”®’ Avith 
Notes and Introductory Excursus by 11. Fiirneaux, M.A. ; “ The De 
Rerum Natura of Lucretius, with Introduction and Notes to Books 
i. iii. V.,”®® by Francis W. Kelsey, M.A. ; and Ave have received from 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press Series, “The Choephoroi of 
jffischy lus,” Avith Notes and Introduction by A. Sidgwick, M.A.; 
“The Tale of Gamelyn,”®’ Avith Notes and Glossarial Index, by the 
Rev. W. Skeat, M.A. Messrs. Macmillan add to their Elementary 
Series of Classics, “The Third Book of the Odes of Horace,”®® with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by T. E. Page, M.A. We have also to 
acknowledge a Latin Treatise, “ D^Graicis Florum et Arborum Aman- 
tissirais.”*® by Dr. Bruno Arnold. 

We have received a little American publication, “Stories for 

M. Tvlli Ciceronis Academica.’’ The Text Revised and Explained by James 
Reid, M.L. London : Macmillan & Co. 18S5. 

** Cornelii Taciti Annalium, Libri i -iv.” Edited with Notes for the Use of 
Schools. By H. Furneaux, M. A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1885. 

86 «*T. Lucreti Cari ile Rerum Natura, Libri Sex.^* With Introduction and 
Notes to Books i., iii. and v. By Francis W. Kelsey, M.A. Boston : John 
Allyn, Publisher. 1884. London : Trtibner & Co. 

^ * jEschylus Choephqroi. With Introduction and Notes.*' By A. Sidgwick, 
M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1884. 

“ The Tale of Gamelya.” Edited with Notes by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A., 
LL.T). Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1884. 

“Q. Horatii Flacci Carminuon, Liber III,**' By P. E. Page, M.A., Assis- 
ta^ Master at the Charterhouse. London ; Macmillan & Co. 1885. 

“ P®. Graocis Florum et Arbor um Amantissimis.” Scripsit Bruno Arnold, 
Ivilosophise Doctor. Gottingje : Apud Yandenhoeok & Rupreent. 1805. London : 
Trttbner&Co. or r 
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Young Children,”®' by E. A. Turner ; the only comment that suggests 
itself to us is that they must be for very young children. 

We have received VoL IV, (Part f.) of the excellent ‘‘Encyclo- 
paedic Dictionary,”** in course of publication by Metos. Cassell. 
We have already expressed at some length, in a former number of 
The Westminster Review, our admiration, both of the work itself 
and of its material execution. We have only to add that the present 
volume is in no way inferior to its predecessors. 

“Miss Brown”*® is, to use an expressive French phrase, mieux 
dlqffe than most novels. It contains more thought and that of a finer 
quality. Nevertheless, we hardly think that this first essay of Vernon 
Lee’s as a novelist, is as well suited to her mode of thinking and 
writing, nor so good in itself as such books as “ Buphorion,” &c., 
where plcasiint, clever talk was the staple instead of narrative. In 
“ Miss Brown ” the actual narrative forma but an insignificant ingre- 
dient; the charm of the book lies in the descriptions, the sketches 
of particular phases of modern artistic and literary society, especially 
the esthetic craze, which is admirably portrayed and dissected. 
Many diverse types of character are well presented and sustained. 
But the great bulk of the three volumes is occupied with a minute, almost 
a microscopic, analysis of the inner life of the lieroine, Anne Brown; 
and, though this analysis is skilfully performed, it is so searching, 
and, above all, so prolonged, as to be tedious. The style, as in ^ 
Vernon Lee’s writings, is bright and effective, but it is disfigured, on 
the one hand, by a certain pedantic preciseness, such as the use of 
“be” for “is” in a potential sense, which nowadays savours of 
affectation ; and, on the other hand, by indulgence in fashionable 
slip-slop, occasionally amounting to solecisms, as, for instance, the 
incorrect employment of “ very,” of which the expression “ very 
alone” may bo instanced as the cojnhie. We are surprised that 
Messrs. Blackwood should give in to the detestable Amerioan fashion 
of dividing words — tv/., sav-imrj for sa-viour, and, worst of all, niad- 
ame for ma-dame. r 

In these days wlion novels are frequently made the excuse for dis- 
cussing “ burning questions,” or ventilating advanced opinions on aU 
subjects, a book like “ The Lover’s Creed”®* comes as a refreshment. 
Mrs. (jashel-IIoey’s style is excellent, graceful, and tender, while at the 
same time it is spirited and full of earnestness. She loves her subject 
and handles it con amove, not being ashamed to be romantic, and yet 
never exceeding the bounds of good taste. What she calls “ the great 
human bond ” makes itself felt throughout her pages^ Her story is a 
love story pur et simple, and is told with profound belief in her 
motto, “ One and one only is the lover’s creed.” 

“ Stones for Youog Children.” By E. A. Turner. Boston : Ginn, Heath 
& Co. . London : Triibner & Co. 1884. 

« The Eucyolopssdic Dictionary.” Vol. IV. Part I. Glot. Int. TiOndo|i 
Paris and New Yotk : Cassell k Co., Limited. 1884. 

33 KMissBrowif.” A Novel. By Vernon Lee. Three vole. Edinbnigh ami 
London : William Blackwood & Sons. 1884. 

31 “The Lover's Creed.” A Novel. By Mrs. Cashel-Hoey. Three vobvd 
London ; Chatto A Windus, Piccadilly. 1884. 
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“ Tarantella ” does not contrast favourably with the last-mentioned 
novel. It is a weird and uncomfortable story, all about the bite of a 
tarantula, which in the South is believed to be fatal, unless the bitten 
person can be kept dancing until the venon^ has worn itself out. 
Wo have a cataleptic, hysterical heroine, whose state of being would 
more fitly form the subject of a psychological study than a romance. 
The author is not very clear that she does not herself believe in the 
power of music to dispel the fatal virus, hence the name of her book ; 
and in her story she has mixed up the fiddler, his tarantellas, the 
girl, the spider, and the victim of them all, into a f extras of wearisome 
nonsense. 

“ Mr. Montenello : a Romance of the Civil Service,*’ by Mr. 
Baillie Hamilton, though containing a minimum of narrative in a 
maximum of talk, digressions, and, in short, padding,” of one kind 
or another, is none tlie less a very agreeable and readable novel. It is 
not till the appearance of Mr. Alontenollo, in the third volume, that 
the story at all justifies its title of “ a Romance.” On horseback and 
at the covert side Air. Hamilton is almost as much at home as was the 
gifted author of “Air. Jorrocks* Jaunts,” and his pictures of English 
country-house life are among the truest, if not the most amusing, wo 
have seen. 

“When all was Young,’* by Cecil Clarke, is a very innocent and 
tender little love story. A love-lorn damsel, dwelling in the mountains 
of Saxon Switzerland, encloses in an old tin canister a despairing letter 
to her lover, entreating him to come back to her. This canister she 
sends floating down the Elbe, and it is intercei)ted and fished up by 
some English children. Their widowed mother, to whom th(iy con- 
fide their discovery, determines to trace the writer, and, if possible, 
bring about a reconciliation between the lovers. In carrying out tliis 
charitable purpose, she acccidentally falls in with an old friend and 
admirer, who co-operates with lier so ardently and elfectually, that, 
not one, biit two happy marriages are brought about by the old tin 
canister. The very tasteful binding of the book is, in itself, a passport 
to favour. 

“ Farnell’s Folly ” is one of the many American novels, depicting 
the homely life of dwellers in a remote village. It is a very favour- 
able specimen of its class, and shows considerable knowledge of human 
nature and acute observation of individual character. 

Men, Women, and Progress,”,'”* by the late Emma Hoskin Wood- 
ward, belongs to a class of works which does not find favour in our 
eyes. The story is a mere vehicle for discussion. It is as though the 


** Tarantella. A Romance.'’ By Mathilda Blind. Two vols. London: 
Fisher Unwin, Paternoster ^Square. 1^5. 

^ “Mr. Montenello. A Romance of the Civil Service.’* By W. A. Baillie 
Hamilton. Three vols. Edinbuigh & London : William Blackwood & Sons. 1886. 

37 «< When all was Young. A Love Story.” By Cecil Clark. One vol. I^ndon ; 
Elliot Stock, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1885. . 

“ Famell's Folly.” Three vols. By J. T, Trowbridge. London : Chatto & 
Windup Piccadilly. 1884. 

38 <1 Women, and Progress.” By the late Emma Hoskin Woodward, 
y^ndon : Dulau & Co., Soho Square. 1885. 
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public were enticed by the promise of seeing a play, and when they had 
paid their money, the entertainment turned out to be a social and 
political lecture. Mrs. Woodward puts forward the usual stock argu- 
ments for Avomen’s rights. There is some good sense and a good deal 
of claptrap, blit nothing really new or original. 

Mr. James Payn’s “ Talk of the Town ” is not amusing. Would 
that it were ! It would have been pleasanter both to read and criticize. 
But, alas ! it is dull. The characters are by no means interesting in 
themselves, and there is nothing in Mr. Payn’s treatment to invest 
them with a borrowed charm. The story is a romance upon the well- 
known Sliakespoare imposture by Samuel William Henry Ireland, and 
the costumes and outward customs of the period are often mentioned, 
but the amlciir locale is but skin deep, laid on by means of details 
easily gathered from a j)ioderate ac(|uaintance with the literature of 
the last and beginning of the present century, while the real spirit of 
the time is never eauglit. 

We cannot say much in praise of Mr. Gribbon’s last novel, By 
Mead and Stream.” The characters are unnatural, and the plot 
absurdly improbable. It all turns upon the foolish and unjustifiable 
masquerading of that antiejuated stock character, Honcle d hSriUUfe^ 
who in this case assumes to himselt' tlie rCde of l?rovidence, placing 
people ill false positions, tempting them under the pretext of trying 
them, and tinally, wlien the lovers of the tale have been estranged 
and made miserable by the silly cachotterks wliich he has forced upon 
them, he pops up, like Jack-in-a-V)ox, from behind a convenient sliding 
panel, to undo the mischief he has caused and make every one happy. 
Such clumsy machinery and such coarse scene-painting are quite un- 
wortliy of the author of “ The Golden Shaft.” 

The second part of The Little Schoolmaster Mark ” “ is not less 

mystic, wonderful ” than the lirst. Not the least Avonderful thing 
about it is that there should bo a second part to a story, of which the 
hero died in tlio first part. There are in Part II. some short inci- 
dental dcscripth’'e passages — especially a description of old Vienna — 
so vivid and graphic that they stand out like gems, and go far to 
redeem the haziness and insipidity of tJieir setting. 

“ The Wearing of the Green — bound, by-the-by, in bright hlue 
and sprinkled with hroivu shamrocks — is but a sorry performance. It 
opens well ; the first two chapters arc A’^ery readable and contain some 
good dialogue, but after that there is really nothing more to praise. 
The style is tedious and prolix, interspersed Avith pedantic Latin 
quotations, and abounding in long, out-of-tho-Avay words. There is no 


40 *• The Talk of the Town.” Two vols. J>y James Payn. London : Smith, 
Elder & Go., Waterloo Place. 1885. 

41 By Mead and Stream. A Novel.*’ Three vols. By Charles Gibbon. London: 
Chatto & WinduH, Piccadilly. 1884. 

42 “The Little Schoolmaster Mirk. A Spiritual Romance.” Part II. By 
J. H. Shortlioiise. London: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 

*43 o'pjjQ \y^,a|.ifig of the Green.’’ Jhroe vols. By Basil. London: Chatto & 
WinduB, Piccaililly. 1884. 
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want of adventure, but it falls flat tbrougli unskilful narration. It is- 
dillicult to determine to what particular phase of Irish disaffection the 
author^s sympathy inclines; but his antipathy to England and the 
English is only to be equalled by his profound ignorance of the manners, 
morals, and habits of English society, which is betrayed by his foolish 
and scurrilous picture of English country-house life, 

“ Gerald,” a novel in three volumes, by Eleanor C. Price, must rank 
as one of the cleverest and most agreealde novels of the season. It has 
the same good qualities which we extolled in ‘‘ The Foreigners.” We 
know not whether Miss Price has really visited the “ Diamond Fields,’^ 
in South Africa, but her accurate and spirited picture of the life, the 
country and the people has all the air of an able and conscientious study 
from Nature. 

“ Bits from Blinkbonny, and its continuation More Bits from 
Blinkbonny,” may seem at the first glance to be exclusively adapted 
to those whose literary relaxation takes the form of edifying stories or 
lecture pieuse of some sort. But though piety is undoubtedly the key- 
note of Mr. Strathesk^s writings, they have qualities which must find 
favour with the most secular reader. They are a sort of folk-lore in 
the sense that they narrate the short and simple annals of the poor. 
Their charm lies in their simplicity and in their wonderful truth ta 
nature. Sometimes they remind one of Erckmann-Chatrian’s “ Contes 
du Rhin,” of Madame Sand’s “ Mare au Diable,” and her “ Petite 
Fadette,” or of Andre Theuriet's “Mademoiselle Giiignon but their 
real prototype is to be found in some of IMrs. Beecher Stowe’s shorter 
stories, such as “ The Pearl of Orr’s Island,” and, still more, her “ Old 
Folks at Home,” for in these last tho same religious note is struck as 
in “ Bits from Blinkbonny,” — the Puritan note — of which, as a matter 
of course, no trace is to be found in French fiction. The great 
difference between Mr. Strathesk and Mrs. Beecher Stowe is that 
whereas the latter often seems to look on the religious fervour she 
depicts with a half-quizzical smile, Mr. Strathesk enters heart and soul 
into the emotions of his personages — he evidently has “ the root of 
the matter in him.” Perhaps if it were not so, he would be less fit to 
be the chronicler of “ Blinkbonny.” Certainly no picture of Scottish 
peasant life would be faithliil from which religion was omitted, or 
painted by an unsympathetic hand. 

We do not advise any one to read Miss Annie Swan’s “Aldersyde 
immediately after the “ Blinkbonny” series. The similarity of dialect 
and, in some degree, of tone, naturally induce comparison, which, in 
the interest of Miss Swan, had better be avoided. In “ Aldersyde,” 
as in “ Blinkbonny,” we have plenty of Scotch dialect, and to our 
taste, more than enough of religiosity ; but there the likeness ends. 

^“Gerald.” Three vola. By Eleanor C. Price. London : Cbatto & Windus, 
Piccadilly. 1885. 

^ Bits from Blinkbonny ; or, Bell of the Manse.’* By John Strathesk. “ More 
Bits from Blinkbonny.” Edinburgh ; Olipbant & Co. 1884. 

“Aldersyde: A Border Story of Seventy Years Ago.** "Carlowrie ; or, 
among the Lothian Folk.” By Annie S. Swan. Edinburgh ; Oliphant & Co. 
1884. 
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“ Aldersyde” wants that “ touch of Nature” which is the chief merit 
of Mr. Strathesk^s village pictures. Miss Swan's personages are not 
so much human beings, with their inconsistencies^ foibles and personal 
traits, as abstract qualities personified. Then, as to the dialect, there 
are no shades or degrees. In the “Antiquary” we find “ Monkbarns,” 
his sister, and his niece all talking Scotch, but each in his or her par- 
ticular manner and degree. The servants and villagers speak differently 
again, in a dialect much broader and more marked. But in ‘^Alder- 
sydo,” the heroine, a well-born and cultivated woman, talks exactly 
like her servant. This can never have been so, even “ seventy years 
ago.” Of Miss Swan's French it would be cruel to speak : it is entirely 
her own. Luckily she introduces but a few'words of it. “ Carlowrie'^ 
is of exactly the same texture as its predecessor. In both the staple 
incidents are bereavements and affiictions of one sort and another. 
Miss Swan’s stories are a sort of moral gymnasia, in which doleiul 
events are used as appliances for the development of the Christian 
virtues. 

“ Amyot Brough,” by E. Vincent Briton, is almost a good novel. 
The Cumberland dialect, of which there is a great deal in the opening 
chapters, is all but correct ; some of the characters have considerable 
individuality. The times in which the action is laid are stirring, com- 
prising the rebellion of 1745, our lamentable lailurc at Bochefort, 
and the story virtually ends with the storming of Quebec, and the 
death of the heroic Wolfe in 1759, the “ Wonderful Year” alluded to 
in Garrick's “ Hearts of Oak.” But — for unhappily there is a bvt — 
there is something lacking which prevents the book from being alto- 
gether a successful effort. There is no want of incident which ought 
to be exciting and romantic ; but somehow from the manner of its 
narration if becomes tame and fiat, and the story has a constant ten- 
dency to drag. The female characters are portrayed, as it were, 
from within, whereas the men are drawn from without. This, in 
itself, is a sufficient clue to the sex of the writer ; but many other 
indications are scattered over the work, and we cannot helj) thinking 
that Miss E. V. Britou might find a more liivourable field for her 
abilities as a novelist than in what purports to be a military romance 
of the last century. 

Mr. Cecil Power’s “ Philistia ” is an unusually clever novel. It 
has a very apparent political and social bias. The most prominent 
characters are Socialists, and all the intellectual and cultivated men in 
the book are represented as thoroughly convinced of the absolute 
truth and righteousness of the Socialist doctrines, even though self- 
interest may restrain them from personally obeying its dictates. In 
the opening chapter, we find a trio of distinguished Oxford graduates 
at the Sunday reception of Max Schurz, the great apostle of revolu- 
tion, cheek by jowl with dynamitards and fanatical assassins of every 

47 « Some 'Account of Amyot Brough.” Two vols. By E. Vincent Briton. 
London : Seeley & Co., Essex Street, Strand. 1885. 

48 Philistia.’* Three vols. By Cecil Power. London: Chatto & Wind us, 
Piccadilly. 1884. 
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nation under liG.-iveii. Such a rapprochement might seem too anomalous 
to be admissible even in fiction, did not the indignant comments of 
the Press on tlie sjDoeches delivered at a recent Socialistic gathering, 
held at Oxford itself, still ring in our ears, andj^rove once more that 
truth is stranger — and in this case, more scandalous— than fiction. 
For at least Sir. Power's Oxonians do not express their hatred to 
society in violent and indecent terms. Many of the characters in 
‘‘ Philistia seem to shadow forth well-known p(*rsonalities ; thus, 
the prototype of Max Schurz is apparently the notorious Socialist, 
Karl Marx, whilst Arthur Berkeley (the most charming creation in 
the whole work, by-the-by), composes operettas entitled “ The 
Primate of Fiji,” “ The Duke of Bermondsey,” and others, which con- 
tain an eciio of “ The Pirates of Penzance,” “ Pinafore,” &c. Besides, 
the words “Little Miss Buttcrlly,” which recur like a refrain whenever 
Arthur Berkeley is on the scene, arc an evident adaptation of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s w'ell-known song from “ Pinafore ” “ Poor Little 
Buttercup.” 

The hero of the book, if indeed he may be so named, is Ernest le 
Breton, an Oxford graduate, son of a distinguished Indian olllcer, 
but nevertheless a convinced Socialist and devout disciple of Max 
Schurz, without whose sanction he fears to undertake the simplest ^ 
and most evident duties of life, lest perchance they should be “ anti- 
social.” He is altruistic to flaccidity, and may be best described in 
the words of Herr Schurz’s daughter, “ a quiet, broadfaced South 
German woman, a little over forty.” “ A woman,” she says, “ might 
as well marry Spinoza’s Ethics, or the Ten Commandments. He’s a 
perfect Socialist, and nothing else.” It is the spirited and pithy dia- 
logue which gives to “Philistia” its undoubted superiority to the 
ordinary run of novels j for it must be confessed, the incidents are 
farcical, and not a few of the personages either exaggerated or un- 
natural ; there is, too, a jumble of classes which is quite bewildering. 
For instance, “ Little Miss Butterfly,” the daughter of a small grocer 
in a petty provincial town, is depicted as the very acme of elegance, 
cultivation, and refinement; yet with her surroundings, how could 
she escape being what George Eliot called “ spotted with common- 
ness ? ” And this is no solitary example : few indeed of the characters 
are the legitimate outcome of their antecedents. But the ^avest 
drawback to Mr. Power’s work is its marked Socialistic teaching. It 
is mischievous to disseminate error in an attractive form, and no 
error could be more signal than that which attributes to a social 
ficheirie of human devising, the power to suspend or materially modify 
a great natural law Kke that of the struggle for existence. 

“Allan Stuart”^® is another neutral- tinted Scotch story in which, 
as in some we have previously noticed, amusement is made quite 
secondary to edification. Its motto might be “ Sweet are the uses of 
adversity ; ” lor the hero, Allan Stuart, has calamities of all sorts 
heaped upon him for the express purpose, as it would seem, of 

* 

“ Allan Stuart. A Novel.” One vol. By Hop. Lees. London: Griffith, 
WUxan & Co., Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1885 . 
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** bringing him into communion with the Unseen.” When this end 
is thoroughly accomplished, the clouds lift, and he at once becomes 
prosperous and respected. But as both he and his wife are by that 
time shattered in health, and saddened in spirit, a profane reader 
might be tempted to ask, “ Bst ce qiie le jcu vaut In chandelle ? ” 

“ Garman and Worse,”*® is a Norwegian novel, by A. Kielland, trans- 
lated by W. W. Kettlewell. It is charming reading. A great variety 
of characters are introduced, and are admirably treated. The two old 
brothers Garman — “ The Consul ” and “ the Attach^,” remind one 
occasionally of Mr. Shandy and Uncle Toby, not in themselves, but 
in thoir touching relations to each other. Everything in the book is 
very real, the talk, the physical features of the country, its varying 
atmospheric conditions, and the way events often fritter off and dwindle 
away to nothing, just as they do in real life. In fact Mr. Kielland*s 
work is not so much an artistic picture as a striking realistic study. 

“Major Frank, byA. L. G.Bosboom-Toussaint, by Mr. J. Akeroyd, 
is a delightful story in one volume. There is no tedious analyzing of 
thoughts and feelings, no discussion of vexed questions, religious, social, 
or ])olitical. The personages act and speak, and in so doing develop 
their idiosyncracies for the reader, just as people unconsciously reveal 
their characters in real life. It is a thoroughly agreeable book, and 
seems to be very well translated. 

Herman Schmid’s charming story of “ The Chancellor of the Tyrol”*® 
has been translated by Miss Dorothea Koberts, and, as far as we can 
judge, it has been conscientiously done. The two volumes are beautifully 
got up in a white binding with the Tyrolean crowned eagle in red. 
We iiavc once before met with an admirable translation of “ The 
Chancellor of the Tyrol,” in which the remarkable chajDter headed “II 
Pastor Fido,” was more j)octicfdly rendered than it is here. We believe 
that the length of the story alone prevented its publication. Miss Koberts 
has judiciously shortened it; but we think it would bear some cur- 
tailing still. 

We have another of Mrs. MarshalTs charming books.*® This time 
the scene is laid in Norwich during the reign of Charles II., and Sir 
Thomas Browne, the famous physician, who wrote the “ Religio 
IVIedici,” is the central figure. The life and manners of the time are 
described with the author’s usual graphic skill, and the work is illus- 
trated with exquisite drawings of ancient monuments in Norwich and 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

“Great Porter Square,”** by Mr. Farjeon, belongs, as its title 


“Garman and Worse. A Norwegian Novel.*’ One vol. By Alexandre L. 
Kielland. Translated by W. W. Kettlewell. London : Kogan Paul & Co. 1885. 

“Major Frank.” ByA. L. G.Bosboom-Toussaint. Translated from the 
Dutch by James Akeroyd. London : Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 1885. 

M The Chancellor of the Tyrol.” By Herman Schmid. Two vols. Translated 
by Dorothea Roberts. London : Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 1885. 

53 “ In the East Country with Sir Thomas Browne, Knight Physician and Philo- 
sopher of the City of Norwich.” By Emma Marshall. London: Seeley & Co., 
Essex Street, Strand. 1885. , * w j 

w “ Great Porter Square. A Mystery.” By B. L. Faqeon. London: Ward 
& Downey, Vork Street, Oovent Garden. 1885. 
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indicates, to that class of novels in which the interest lies in the 
solution of a problem. Such books may .be decried as sensational, 
but when ^written by a master-hand, they never fail to enthrall and 
captivate the lover of fiction. ^ Who has not been absorbed and 
delighted by such stories as Gaboriau’s “ Le Crime d’Orcival,” or 
AVilkic Collins’s “ Moonstone ” ? The mystery of “ Great Porter 
Square ” is well worthy of comparison with either of these masterpieces. 
TJie mystery seems at first unfathomable, its gradual solution is cleverly 
managed, and the denouement thoroughly satisfactory. It contains, too, 
some curious stj^es of character. 

Three volunies of capital stories, by Mr. W. E. Norris, bear the 
title: ‘‘A Man of his AVord,”®® which, strictly speakly, applies only to 
ihe first of the series. All the stories, except the first (wliich is, 
perhaps, the best), have been previously published in the Coruhill 
Magazine. They are well Avorth reprinting, for, though, in most 
respects quite unlike each other, they have one striking resemblance, 
inasmuch as they are every one amusing and well written. 

The neAv A’olume of Parchment Library,” entitled “ Swift’s Prose 
AA^ritings,” might Avith more accuracy have been labelled “Book of 
Samples from SAvift’s Prose Writings.” Hardly a single Avork is given 
Avhole. AA’'e venture to assert that a more adequate estimate of Swift’s 
merits as a prose Avriter could be formed from “ Gulliver’s Travels,’* or 

A Tale of a Tub,” reprinted Avord for Avord without excision, than 
from the miscellaneous excerpts Avrenched from their context of which 
this edition of Swift’s prose Avritings consists. Under the title of “ A 
Tale of a Tub,” we have Avhat ? The introduction and the digres- 
sions. 

Mr. Fleet’s laborious “ Analysis of Wit and Humour,” is not a 
mirth-producing performance, and will probably be most appreciated 
by those who have no other notion of wit or humour than what they 
can gather from scientific definitions and classifications. For ourselves 
Ave confess that one good joke has more value than pages of dry talk 
about the nature of jokes in general. 

“ Queer Quotes and Odd Jokes from ’Frisco,” ” though hardly an 
average, specimen of American humour, contains some amusing tales 
of the palmy days of Californian gold digging. 

“ The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn ” are good even for Mark 
TAvain. Huckleberry Finn is a boy about ten years old, and he delates 
his own adventures in his own words. There is abundance of American 
humour of the best sort ; plenty of incident, sometimes thrilling, at 


M ii ^ Qf jjjg w^ord, and other Stories.” By W. E. Morris. Three vols. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co., Waterloo Place. 1885. 

“ Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift.*’ With a Preface 
and Notes by Stanley Lane- Poole. London : Kegan Paul & Co. 1884. 

“An Analysis of Wit and Humour.” By F. R. Fleet. London: David 
Bogne, King William Street, Strand. 1884. 

^ “ Queer Quotes and Odd Jokes from ’Friscoi” Extracted and Set by Henry 
L. Williams. London: Griffith, Farran & Co., SL Paul’s Churchyard. New 
York : E. P. Dutton & Co. 

50 “The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (Tom Sawyer’s Comrade).” By 
Mark Twain. London : Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 1884. 
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others, extravagantly burlesque; charming descriptions of scenery,, 
and admirable sketches of character. The careful rendering of the 
different dialects prevailing in the Southern States greatly enhances 
the interest of .the book. 

Mr. Ernest George’s “Etchings of Old London”*® is a very 
interesting work, both from an artistic and an antiquarian point of 
view. He has faithfully gathered together these relics of former times; 
Undreamt of, they stand in our midst, but are one by one fast dis- 
appearing, to give place to modern structures. The illustrations are 
finely executed from drawings on copper, and from their mellowness 
of colour are more effective than photographs, while in clearness and 
truthfulness they leave nothing to be desired. 

“The World of Proverb and Parable by Mr. Paxton Hood may 
be regarded as a contribution of some importance to the growing 
science of comparative folk-lore. But whatever interest it may possess 
is not greatly enhanced by the Introductory Essay, which is written 
from a standpoint too exclusively theological to have much scientific: 
value. 

“ Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance purports to be an autobiography 
edited by his friend Reuben Shapeot. That of course is merely a peg 
on which to hang this able but loosely constructed narrative. Mark 
Rutherford is a writer for the Press, who has a hard struggle to keep 
his head above water, but who, with the help of his friend McKay^ 
endeavours to bring light into the gloom of the hopeless lives of the 
poor of Outcast London. The motive of the book is to preach a kind 
of undogrnatic Christianity, the religion of love and patience, and of 
going about doing good. It contains some able sketches of character,, 
and a few shrewd sayings not a little in the style of George Eliot. 

No one could be better (|ualificd to write with authority of the 
intimate family life of “ Victor Hugo ” than M. Alfred Asseline. 
Himself a poet and a man of letters from his youth, ho is a devout 
worshipper at the shrine of the “ Mai tre ; ” is bound to the Hugo family 
both by ties of blood and of life-long affection, and has the command 
of invaluable documents, comprising copious extracts from the diary 
and letters of M. Foucher, the father-in-law of the poet, numerous 
letters from Victor Hugo himself to the author, some charming letters 
from^the late Madame Hugo, and lastly, a series of letters — to us the 
most intrinsically interesting of all-r-from Fran9ois Victor Hugo, to 
whoso genius and industry France is indebted for a translation of 
Shakespeare, perhaps the most adequate and fijithful that has ever been 


“Etohingaof Old London.” By Ernest George. With Descriptive Letter- 
press by^the Author. London : The Fine Art Society, New Bond Street. 1884. 

“The World of Proverb and Parable. With Illustrations from History, Bio- 
grapliy, and the Anecdotal Table-talk of all Ages.” By Edwin Paxton Hood, 
iiondon: Hodder & Stoughton, Paternoster Row. i885. 

^ “Maik Rutherford’s Deliverance.” Being the Second Part of his Autobio- 
mphy. Edited by bis friend, Reuben Shapeot. London: TrUbner & Co., Lud- 
gate Hill. 1886. 

03 “Victor Hugo intime.” By Alfred Asseline. Paris: C. Marpon et £. 
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accomplished. M. Asseline’s work is admirably executed, the extracts 
are well chosen and well arranged, and M.- Asseline*s own tone and 
style arc charmingly simple and graceful. By a somewhat curious 
coincidence, his little work reached us on the very day when, not 
France alone, but the whole literary world, was engaged in celebrating 
the eighty-third birthday of the illustrious poet and philosopher in 
whose honour it was compiled. 

Whether he deals with the thorny and complicated problems of 
Political Economy, or depicts the ho less complicated phenomena of 
modern French society, M. Guyot is equally successful ; for into all his 
work he brings the same clear insight, tlie same siireness of conviction, 
and the sjime telling style, at once vivid and exact, as well adapted to 
the lifelike presentation of scenes and personages, as to the perspicuous 
rendering of profound and complex thought. In M. Guyot’s latest 
work, “Un Drole,”®* we have a graphic picture of election mancEiivres 
in France under the Republic. We see that neither secret voting, 
nor universal suffrage, has sufficed to check bribery which, though it 
may not be to any great extent individual, is none the less real and 
effectual. Wc are shown a state of things, where party politics reign 
supreme, subordinating to themselves even the judicature, and dealing 
wholesale in corrupt monopolies and jobbery of the basest sort. No 
doubt, under any regime, “ L’homme n’est pas parfait,” but from the 
glimpse behind the scenes afforded us by M. Guyot, a Democratic 
Republic seems to be an especially favourable field — a sort of “ happy 
hunting ground,” for the predatory class whom he has typified in 

Un Dr61e.” 

“ En Desordre ” ** by Camille Bruno is a volume of short stories such 
as one meets with only in French literature. The stories are of all 
sorts, and of every shade of complexion, but the recueil is marked by 
an airy grace, a delicate gaiety and, here and there, by an unaffected 
pathos such as are possessed by few even among French conteurs. 
Each story has its own peculiar cachet ; thus the two “ Contes 
Norv<5giens ” are perfect gems in their tender imaginativeness ; ‘‘ IJn 
Quine a la Loterie ” charms by its simplicity, its romance and its truth 
to the beat aide of human nature. In “ Gounod fecit ” we have a 
criticism on the great composer which is so just, so appreciative, and 
so spiritual, that we cannot resist quoting it: “. . . . Gounod y a 
apporte sa mclodie sans parure, sa psalmodic sans scchercsse, ses 
redondances sans fatigue, et surtout son entente inouie dc toutc chose 
geniale.’ 


^ “ Un Drole.** Par Yvea Guyot. Paris : Marpon et E. Flammarion. 

“En D^Ssordre.” Par Camille Bruno. Paris: Calmann Ldvy, Rue Auber. 
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